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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 
[the  last  issued  DURTNG  MR.  HII^TON'S  UFSTIMK.) 


The  First  Edition  of  these  Lecttires  was  piibHshed.soon 
after  their  delivery,*  at  the  express  request  of  some  who 
bad  read  them  as  they  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  weekly 
journals,  and  by  many  others  who  desired  to  have  them 
gathered  into  a  separate  form.  The  First  Edition,  in 
which  I  had  the  kindl^'-  and  liberal  help  of  my  personal 
friends,  Dr.  Daldy  and  Mr.  Durham,  at  that  time  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital,  was  soon  out  of 
print.  It  was  m3'' intention  at  that  time  to  have  enlarged 
the  volume  by  additional  matter  derived  from  other  and 
different  surgical  diseases,  but  all  having  the  same  pur- 
pose in  view — namely,  to  show  how  largely  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  professional  success  in  surgical  practice  to 
the  recuperative  power  of  Nature,  especially  when  helped 
by  the  suggestions  of  a  thoughtful  surgeon.  But,  on  care- 
fully scrutinizing  the  materials,  I  foresaw  what  appeared 
to  be  insuperable  difficulties;  and  since  then,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  I  have  allowed  the  reappearance  of 
these  Lectures  to  be  from  time  to  time  deferred.  As,  how- 
ever, I  have  lately  been  assured,  on  repeated  occasions, 
that  a  Second  Edition  would  be  welcome  and  useful  to 
many,  I  have  submitted  the  Lectures  to  the  careful  and 

•At  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  1860, 1861,  and  1862, 


iv  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

jtidifTidtis  editorial  guidance  of  Mr.  Jacobson,  who  has 
conferred  on  me  a  great  obligation  for  the  work  he  has 
now  so  well  accomplished,  with  the  slight  aid  of  my  own 
occasional  assistance  and  supervision. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  republication  of  these  Lectures  will  be  useful  to 
the  students  at  Guy's  Hospital,  where  I  emphatically 
taught  by  lectures,  and  demonstrated  clinically  in  my 
wards,  the  therapeutic  value  of  mechanical  and  physio- 
logical rest  in  surgery. 

10»  Nsw  Broad  Stsbbt, 

September  latf  1876. 


EDITOR'S    PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Very  few  alteratiotis  have  been  made  in  this  Edition- 
While  Mr.  Hilton  was  alive,  the  Editor  felt  that  he  had  a 
freer  band  in  making  any  changes  in  the  text  or  in  adding 
notes  to  it.  But  now  that  every  year  making  longer  the 
interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Author's  death,  ren- 
ders his  name  less  and  less  familiar  to  the  generations 
that  are  rising,  it  has  seemed  more  right  to  leave  his  book 
without  further  changes. 

Mr.  Hilton's  work,  whilst  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  our 
few  surgical  classics,  was  formerly  too  much  regarded  as 
a  monograph,  a  book  which  dealt  with  special  subjects, 
and»  by  students  in  particular,  as  one  which  took  them 
over  fields  far  remote  from  those  covered  by  the  ordinary 
text-books,  and  which  accordingly  treated  of  subjects  not 
noticed  in  the  course  of  ordinary  examinations. 

Mr,  Hilton's  ingenious  way  of  reasoning  from  anatom- 
ical facts,  and  his  application  of  those  facts  to  the  needs 
of  daily  practice,  have  done  much  to  lighten  the  labor  ot 
students,  junior  and  senior  alike.  To  the  former,  while 
engaged  in  the  drudgery  of  Dissection,  this  book  shows 
how  useful  the  dry  facts  of  anatomy  will  surely  be  here- 
after, and  it  encourages  the  latter,  while  busy  in  the 
wards,  to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  anatomy,  by  apply- 
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mg  to  tbcir  practice  the  thoughtful  lessons  which  abound 
throm^out  these  pagesw 

To  those  vchop  in  friendly  criticism,  have  suggested  to 
me  that  some  of  Mr.  Hilton's  views  are  fanciful  and  spec- 
ulative, I  would  reply »  that  such  speculating  encourages 
aimtomieai  investigation,  and  gives  fresh  interest  and 
J£CSt  to  it. 

As  bearing  on  the  value  of  such  lectures  as  these,  I  may 
quote  the  following  from  Professor  Billroth's  *  Pathologic 
und  Therapie/  7th  ed.  p.  349 :  *'  Es  liegt  in  der  Stromung 
unscrcr  Zcit,  dass  solche  sogenannten  theoretischen  Re- 
flextonen,  mit  denen  ich  \4elleicht  Manchen  von  Ihnen 
cmiudet  hnbe,  nngebiihrlich  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  und 
Wirkung  nuf  die  Praxis  unterschatzt  werden,  und  diese 
Str{>mung  reisst  auch  Viele  von  Ihnen  rait  sich  und  ver- 
hindert  Manche,  sich  mit  dem  Erlernen  und  Nacfadenken 
ttl>er  diese  Dinge  xu  befassen.  Doch  ich  versichere  Sie, 
dass  Sic  spllter,  wenn  Sie  erst  einige  Jahre  in  der  Praxis 
sind,  kauni  tni  Stande  sein  werden,  ein  medicinisches  Werk 
zu  lescn  und  lu  vcrstehen,  wenn  Sie  nicht  wahrend  Ihrer 
Studicnxcit  die  Basis  gewonnen  haben,  auf  welcher  von 
nun  an  wcitcr  und  weiter  gebaut  wird.  Ichbiniil^erzeugt, 
dass  sich  nach  einigen  Jahren  der  Praxis  Mancher  von 
llyien,  der  licitte  iibcrsattigt  von  Vorlesungen  ist^garsehr 
dumach  sclicn  wird,  einmal  wieder  einen  zusamraen- 
hiingctulcu  wissenschaftlichen  Vortrag  iiber  wichtlge 
Krankheitsproccsse  zu  horen."  * 

•  The  <1rifl  of  the  above  I  perhaps  may  render  thus:  "A  strong  ten* 
dency  has  set  in,  in  our  day,  to  undervalue*  as  regards  their  hnportancc 
And  influence  on  practice,  the  so-called  thcc^retical  observations  with 
which  I  htive,  perhnps^  weairied  many  of  you ;  this  tendency  carries 
many  of  you  with  it,  and  prevents  many  from  applying  themselves  to 
these  subjects  with  due  reading  and  consideration.  But  I  assure  you 
tlmt  in  later  days,  when  you  have  been  some  year*  in  practice,  you  will 
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Numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  source  of 
the  engraving  of  the  gem  on  the  cover.  It  represents 
I'hiloctetes  endeavoring  to  find  relief  by  fanning  with  a 
bird's  wing  his  festering  foot,  when  the  Greeks  had  left 
hira  behind  at  Lemnos  *'sutTering  from  the  bite  of  the 
baleful  serpent"  (Iliad  ii.  718).  The  gem  is  by  the  hand 
of  Boethius. 

The  Editor  hopes  that  in  having  made  use  of  this  an- 
tique representation  of  Rest  and  Pain  he  will  not  be 
thought  guilty  of  a  **fond  conceit/' 

For  permission  to  make  use  of  it,  and  for  many  other 
instances  of  readiness  to  oblige,  he  is  indebted  to  Messrs* 
G.  Bell  and  Sons. 
Januajjt  1S8T* 

scarcely  be  able  to  read  and  tindcrstand  any  work  on  medicine,  if  you 

have  not»  during  your  student  years,  secured  a  firm  foundation,  on 

which  you  may  continue  to  build,    I  am  convinced  that  after  a  few 

jjearsof  practice,  many  of  you,  who  at  present  are  surfeited  with  Icc- 

s,  will  long  to  hear  once  more  a   well-arranged  and  scientific  dia^ 

conrae  on  importaat  morbid  processes.'* 
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LECTURE  L 

Tbe  Influence  of  Natural  Therapeutics— Rest  the  Chief  Natural  Thera- 
peutic—Object of  Pain— Rest  the  Fosterer  ot  Repair— Rest  Necessary 
lor  the  Healthy  Action  of  Any  Organ — Means  Adopted  by  Nature  to 
Secure  a  State  of  Quiescence  to  the  Various  Viscera* 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :— There  are  duties 
which  are  difficult  of  fulfilment  pertaining  to  every  posi- 
tion in  life;  and  there  are  duties  attached  to  public  pro- 
fessional life,  from  which  no  man  can  assume  to  himself 
the  right  to  shrink,  with  whatever  diffidence  and  feeling 
of  incapacity  they  may  be  undertaken.  In  this  duteous 
but  self-mistrustful  spirit  I  have  ventured  to  accept,  at 
the  request  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Council  of  this  Col- 
lege, this  Professorial  appointment — this,  in  ray  estima- 
tion! highly  honorable  appointment — the  requirements  of 
which  I  must  now  proceed  to  carry  out  as  best  I  can.  To 
this  end  it  is  desirable  to  set  out  with  a  clear  conception 
of  its  objects  and  intentions.  I  conceive  that  the  institu- 
tion of  these  lectures  was  based— firstly,  on  the  wise  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact,  that  there  is  much  in  surgery  which 
cannot  be  systematized— 1\  c,  wliich  cannot  be  conveyed 
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from  mind  to  mind  in  books,  in  systematic  treatises — I 
had  almost  said»  which  cannot  be  given  cHnicall)\  because 
the  necessary  grouping  of  like  cases  rarely  accompanies 
clinical  opportunities ;  secondly,  on  a  natural  anticipation 
of  the  progressive  steps  which  might  be  foreseen  in  a  sci- 
entific art  cultivated  with  such  intelligence^  such  labor- 
ious activity,  and  such  an  abundant  supply  of  husband- 
men as  the  present  century  has  produced ;  and  thirdly » on 
the  opinion  that  among  those  who  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged for  a  long  |>eriod  in  extensive  hospital  practice 
would  be  found  a  fitting  exponent  of  surgical  progress. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  conception  I  have  adopted  of  the 
original  intention  of  this  College  in  instituting  the  short 
course  of  Lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  deliver.  How  far  I  must  fall  sliort  of  re- 
sponding to  that  intention  I  need  not  be  reminded.  But 
I  feel  convinced  that  the  attainment  of  even  mediocrity  is 
best  secured  by  planting  a  high  standard  before  the  mind, 
w^ith  the  determination  of  approaching  as  near  to  it  as 
one  has  strength  to  do.  Nor  need  I  seriously  appeal  to 
your  indulgence  for  the  manner  of  expressing  my  views. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  u'iy  listeners  will  readily  appre- 
ciate the  facilis  descensus  by  which  an  habitual  lecturer 
to  students,  whom  he  can  presume  to  instruct,  may  be  be* 
trayed  into  treating  an  audience,  whose  high  reputation 
and  whose  professional  knowledge  far  exceed  his  own,  as 
if  he  presumed  to  instruct  them  also.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  I  crave  your  consideration  for  ray  embarrassment  in 
the  selection  of  words  and  phrases  appropriate  to  the 
ideas  which  I  intend  to  convey. 


**  Nam  ncquc  chorda  sonum  reddit,  qucm  vult,  manus,  et  mens, 
Poscentique  ^avem  perarepc  rettiittit  acutum; 
Nee  semper  fcrict  quodcutique  minabitur  arcus/* 

HOR.  Ars  Poet,  348  ct  seq. 

But,  gentlemen,  phraseology  and  diction  have  been  to 
tne  minor  considerations  in  comparison  wdth  the  anxiety 
of  choosing  a  subject  which  would  be  fitting  for  hearers 
«o  distinguished  in  their  profession.  From  time  to  time, 
you  have  listened  with  admiration  to  my  predecessors  in 
this  chair,  as  they  expounded  to  you  the  more  recent  ad- 
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vance  in  the  pathology  and  diagnosis  of  the  most  impor- 
tant surgical  diseases.  Histology,  general  anatomy  and 
physiology  have  been  so  perfectly  elaborated  here  as  to 
bring  under  your  attention  their  most  recent  discoveries; 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  my  forerunners  had  left  to  me, 
for  the  present,  but  one  unoccupied  department— namely » 
that  of  Therapeutics.  By  Therapeutics,  however,  I  do  not 
^mean  to  imply  the  action  of  drugs,  which  more  especially  be- 
longs to  the  department  of  the  physician ;  but  rather,  the 
influence  of  what  I  may  venture  to  call  ''Natural  Thera* 
peutics''  in  the  cure  of  surgical  diseases.  Thechief  of  these 
is  one  so  apparetitW  simple  as  to  make  me  almost  apolo- 
gize to  you  for  selecting  it<  It  is  Rest— Physiological  as 
well  as  Mechanical  Rest— which  I  hoj^e  to  prove  in  the 
course  of  these  lectures  to  be  so  important  as  to  demand 
the  very  serious  attention  of  every  practical  surgeon. 

Regarding  this  subject  of  Rest,  in  its  highest,  closest, 
and  best  relation  to  mankind,  and  looking  at  it  by  the 
aid  of  my  feeble  penetration,  I  would,  in  all  humilit\%  re- 
mind you  that  when  God  ordained  that  man  should  live 
by  **  the  sweat  of  his  face,"  as  a  punishment  for  his  dis- 
obedience, it  pleased  Him,  in  the  plenitude  of  His  unspeak- 
able benevolence,  to  permit  man*s  fatigue  and  temporary 
exhaustion  to  be  followed  b}'  his  greatest  earthly  solace — 
the  blessing  of  rest  and  repose,  by  calm  and  peaceful 
sleep;  a  blessing  which  should  be  the  immediate  reward 
of  his  labor. 

Entertaining,  as  I  do,  the  most  exalted  admiration  of 
Nature's  powers  of  repair,  the  thought  has  not  unfre- 
qucntly  occurred  to  my  mind,  when  watching  cases  of  ex- 
tensive local  injurVi  **  What  would  have  been  thecondition 
of  man  on  earth,  had  it  pleased  the  Creator  to  withhold 
from  htm  this  power  of  repairing  his  injured  tissues?" 

In  my  reflections  on  the  subject  of  rest  as  a  curative 
agent,  my  mind  naturally  reverted  to  that  period  of  man's 
existence  when  it  was  the  sole  curative  means  of  w^hich  he 
could  avail  himself,  I  could  but  picture  to  myself  the 
timorous  awe  which  must  have  been  engendered  in  his 
mind  by  the  first  accident  which  happened  to  him,  T^t 
tis  imagine  our  first  parents  suddenly  thrust  out  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  doomed  to  toil  for  their  dailv  bread ; 
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With  hands  tinused  to  labor,  inexperienced  in  the  substi- 
tutes for  unnecessary'  exertion  and  in  the  avoidance  of 
local  injury,  and  exposed  to  all  the  accidents  of  a  precari- 
ous existence.  Let  us  tr3^  to  realize  the  awe-stricken  dis- 
may which  must  have  oppressed  man's  mind  on  the 
infliction  of  his  first  wound,  his  first  ex[>enence  of  pain — 
the  breach  of  surface  disclosing  to  his  sight  his  blood 
flowing  unceasingly,  or  leaping,  at  sustcained  intervals, 
from  its  opened  chambers,  his  sense  of  fainting,  and  his 
ultimately  sinking  on  the  earth  under  the  foretaste  of 
death;  this^  too,  with  the  recent  denunciation,  **Thou 
shalt  surely  die,*'  still  ringing  in  his  ears.  Can  words  de- 
pict the  hopeless  anguish  which  he  must  have  endured  ? 
But  what  follows?  See  him  awakening  to  life  again,  the 
stream  of  blood  stayed,  the  chasm  plugged,  his  strength 
revived,  and  day  by  da^^  that  wound— which  he  regarded 
as  the  badge  of  death,  the  vengeance  of  the  Creator's 
wrath^narr owing  andhealingtill  it  could  hardly  be  seen. 
I  have  made  these  observations  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  original  promptings  of  Nature  to  man,  for  the 
alleviation  of  what  must  have  necessarily  befallen  him 
in  his  altered  condition.  Pain  was  made  the  prime  agent. 
Under  injury,  pain  suggested  by  the  necessity  of,  and,  in- 
deed, compelled  him  to  seek  for,  rest.  Every  deviation 
from  this  necessary  state  of  rest  brought  with  it,  through 
pain,  the  admonition  that  he  was  straying  from  the  con- 
dition essential  to  his  restoration.  He  must  have  observed 
with  astonishment  the  breaking  asunder  of  the  newly- 
formed  tissue  or  the  ste<idy  development  into  normal 
structure,  which  occurred  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
disturbance  or  rest  to  the  parts,  which  the  sense  of  pain 
had  enabled  him  to  regulate  so  accurately,  and  to  employ 
so  beneficially  for  his  own  personal  relief  and  comfort. 

That  the  Lord  of  all  should  have  implanted  in  man, 
beyond  the  endowments  which  enable  him  to  sustain  his 
existence  under  the  punishment  of  labor  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  daily  life,  a  recuperative  power  from  the  acci- 
dents and  mischances  of  his  precarious  existence,  appears 
to  me  to  supply  an  evidence  of  His  merciful  and  unspeak- 
able love,  too  lightly  considered. 

But  I  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  immediate  objects  of 
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my  lecture.    I  will,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  the  subjects 

of  growth  and  repair. 

Growth  is  the  antitype  of  repair,  prefiguring  the  physio- 
logical capabilities  of  existing  structures  to  repair  ihem- 
seKes.  Without  digression,  I  may  say  that  so  intimate  is 
the  association  between  rest  and  growth  asto  make  them 
appear,  on  a  sujierficial  view,  to  stand  to  each  other  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect*  Accurate  observation  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world  certainly  reveals  their 
perpetual  co-existence;  and  growth,  as  a  rule,  seems  to 
proceed,  pari  passu,  with  physiological  rest. 

Mr.  Ward  *  says: — **  All  plants  require  rest,  and  obtain 
it,  in  some  countries,  b}^  the  rigor  of  winter;  in  others, 
by  the  scorching  heat  of  summer.  Cultivators  often  fail 
in  their  attempts  to  grow  cercain  plants  from  want  oi 
attention  to  this  essential  point.  Thus,  most  Alpine 
plants,  which  enjoy  an  unbroken  rest  under  the  snow  for 
several  months,  are  very  difficult  of  culture  in  our  mild 
and  varying  winters. 

'*  The  winter  of  1850—51  was  ushered  in  by  some  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  w  ith  which  I  filled  my  Alpine  case,  giving 
the  plants  a  perfect  rest  of  three  or  four  months,  and  with 
a  most  satisfactory  result ;  the  Primula  margin  at  n,  Liu- 
ncea  borealis,  and  other  species,  flowering  much  finer 
than  usual.  Many  of  these  1)eautiful  plants  would,  I  am 
convinced,  succeed  well  if  kept  for  five  or  six  months  in 
an  ice-house. 

*  Plants,  in  hot  countries,  have  their  periods  of  rest  in 
the  dry  season.  In  Egypt,  the  blue  water-lily  obtains  rest 
in  a  curious  way*  This  plant  abounds  in  several  of  the 
canals  of  Alexandria,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  become 
dry;  and  the  beds  of  these  canals,  which  cpiickly  become 
burnt  as  hard  as  bricks  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  are 
then  used  as  carriage  roads,  WTien  the  water  is  again 
admitted,  the  plant  resumes  its  growth  with  redoubled 
vigor." 

Our  great  master  in  physiology,  John  Hunter,  has  not 
left  this  field  unexplored,  for  we  find,  not  only  in  his 
published  works,  but  in  others  which  remain  in  manu- 
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script,  that  the  subject  of  rest  occupied  no  inconsiderable 

portion  of  his  attention.  **  Most  plants/'  says  he,  *'  have 
their  periods  of  growth  and  periods  of  rest. 

*'Some  plants  close  their  leaves,  others  their  flowers,  at 
particular  hours  of  the  day  or  night;  and  with  such 
regularity  does  this  period  of  rest  take  place  that  more 
than  one  vegetable  physiologist  has  proposed  to  con- 
struct from  them  a  floral  clock/* 

We  all  know  how^  eagerly  rest  is  sought  forby  the  lower 
animals,  especially  in  periods  of  suffering  from  injury  or 
disease — bow  they  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  prying 
curiosity  of  man  in  order  that  the  injury  may  be  the  more 
speedily  repaired. 

The  value  of  rest  in  fostering  the  production  of  that 
highl>'  organized  animal  tissue  which  forms  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  staple  food  is  well-known  to  the  stock- 
keeper  and  grazier.  A  homely  illustration  ma}'  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  infanc}'"  the  child  who  sleeps  much 
mostly  thrives.  Mutatis  mutandis^  the  observation  is 
equally  true,  that  the  wakeful,  restless  child  seldom 
displays  the  evidence  of  active  nutrition.  Doubtless  all 
will  admit  that  in  infancy  development  is  in  its  highest 
state  of  activity,  and  that  the  healthy  infant  passes  the 
greater  portion  of  its  life  in  a  state  of  rest  and  sleep. 
Growth— the  renewal  of  some  parts,  and  the  fresh 
development  of  others — seems  thus  to  claim  sleep  and  rest 
as  its  h el yj mates. 

Thus  far.  I  have  endeavored  very  briefly  to  point  out 
the  relation  of  rest  to  growth.  I  would  now  say  a  lew 
words  regarding  the  relation  of  rest  to  repair. 

Repair  is  but  the  repetition  of  growth.  The  same 
elements,  the  same  kin^lred  conditions,  are  necessary  to 
the  same  results.  Rest  is  the  necessary  antecedent  to  the 
healthy  accomplishment  of  both  repair  and  growth.  This 
surely  is  the  natural  suggestion  of  a  means  towards  an 
end  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  physician 
or  surgeon.  For  example^  children  who  are  ill  and  lose 
their  rest,  waste  very  rapidh%  more  rapidly  in  proportion 
than  older  people;  but  as  soon  as  the  morbid  condition 
subsides,  and  rest  asserts  its  power,  the  recovery  or  repair 
becomes  extremely  active,  accompanied  by  an  increased 
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tendency  to  sleep;  sleep  supplying  the  great  desideratum 
previously  required* 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  child  suffering  greatly 
from  the  irritation  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  which  prevents 
sleep,  induces  sometimes  extreme  emaciation,  and  urges 
the  child  even  to  the  verge  of  death.  How  marked,  how 
almost  immediate  is  the  change  on  the  removal  of  the 
stone!  On  giving  rest  to  the  bladder,  and  consequent 
constitutional  rest  to  the  general  system,  the  child  falls 
into  a  profound  and  prolonged  sleep.* 

In  principle,  the  same  remarks  and  the  same  reasons 
would  apply  to  cases  of  extreme  dyspnoea  relieved  by  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy,  of  strangulated  hernia  after 
the  reduction  by  taxis  or  the  knife,  or  to  the  removal  of 
an  extraneous  body  from  the  auditory  canal.  In  these 
and  in  many  other  instances  which  might  be  adduced,  the 
relief  afforded  by  the  surgeon  is  often  followed  in  children 
by  long  and  highly  restorative  sleep,  ^ 

The  interruption  of  rest  by  local  disease,  occurring  to 
persons  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  does  not  cause  the 
same  degree  of  exhaustion  and  wasting  as  in  the  young. 
They  bear  the  loss  of  sleep  better,  because  their  constitu- 
tion has  to  sustain  the  stress  of  repair  only — not  of  both 
development  and  repair,  as  in  the  child.  Their  recovery 
is  slower;  their  subsequent  sleep  is  not  so  profound  nor 
so  prolonged,  nor  their  rest  so  complete.  The  defective 
sleep  and  slow  repair  which  manifest  themselves  in  the 
old  after  injur\^  of  any  kind  are  familiar  to  us  all. 

What  I   have   here   endeavored  to  inculcate   is,  that 


•  In  calculating-  the  risks  of  an  operation,  especially  one  entailing^ 
much  slioek  or  prolonged  repair,  the  capacity  for  long,  refreshing  sleep 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Sir  J.  Paget,  CJin.Lcct.and  Essays,  p.  44, 
writes:— "If  a  patient  can  always  sleep  lonjsr  at  a  spin,  that  is  a  good 
patient.  In  one  of  the  most  perilous  operations  for  hernia  with  which  ] 
fiave  had  to  do,  a  case  in  which  the  hernia  had  been  reduced  en  bloCf 
and  in  which  its  return  was  effected  with  considerable  force  and  dis- 
.  turbance  of  parts.  I  believe  the  patient  owed  his  recovery  more  to  his 
I  capacity  for  sleep  than  to  anything  else*  He  was  a  young*  bargeman, 
dull*witted  and  overworked;  and  in  his  ordinary  1ife»  sleeping  whenever 
he  was  neither  working  nor  feeding.  Shortly  after  the  operation  he 
went  to  sleep ;  and  he  slept  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  first  twenty-four, 
and  in  a  scarcely  less  proportion  of  his  time  for  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards; and  he  recovered,  although  he  had  acute  peritonitis,  for  which  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  put  on  nearly  a  hundred  leeches/' — L^*] 
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growth  and  repair  bear  an  exact  relation  to  due  physio- 
logical rest,  local  and  general. 

Let  me  employ  a  familiar  example  to  illustrate  the  effect 
on  the  brain  of  rest,  bj^  referring  to  any  overworked 
member  of  our  own  profession  at  the  end  of  the  London 
season.  Free  from  structural  disease,  but  worn,  and 
appearing  prematurely  old  from  exhaustion  by  mental 
labor,  not  physical  exertion,  he  takes  his  hoHday.  His 
rest  from  professional  duties  consists  in  riding,  walking, 
fishing,  or  shooting.  It  is  physical  exertion  which  he 
selects  for  his  relaxation;  but  during  the  same  period  he 
carefully  excludes  all  mental  worry.  Now,  I  apprehend 
that  under  these  circumstances  some  parts  of  his  brain  are 
nearly  at  rest ;  others  are  occu[>ied  with  their  appropriate 
function  of  regulating  muscular  exertion.  He  is,  in  fact, 
calling  into  activity  the  latent  or  suspended  function  of 
the  cerebral  centres,  leaving  the  higher,  the  intellectual 
^part  of  the  brain,  to  work  out  its  own  recovery  from  over- 
fatigue  or  exhaustion  by  rest — that  is,  by  freedom  from 
its  own  peculiar  function  or  occupation.  After  a  time,  he 
returns  completel}^  invigorated^  improved  in  general 
appearance,  active,  and  full  of  mental  vigor,  and  equal 
to  the  resumption  of  almost  any  amount  of  renewed  pro- 
fessional exertion  without  fatigue  to  his  brain. 

I  may  adduce  this  additional  remark  regarding  the 
beneficial  influence  of  rest,  that  those  persons  who  drop 
off  to  sleep  quickly,  anyhow  or  anywhere,  and  sleep 
soundly,  undisturbed  by  active  dreaming,  are,  cseteris 
pari6us,  capable  of  sustaining  agreater  amount  of  mental 
and  corporeal  exertion  than  those  who  find  it  difficult 
'*to  get  off  to  sleep/'  who  sleep  lighth%  and,  dreaming 
much,  awake  but  little  refreshed. 

Bearing  on  this  subject,  I,  like  others  of  our  profession, 
have  had  repeated  occasion  to  observe  the  effect  of  over- 
^work  on  gentlemen  who  use  their  brains  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  energ}'  inconceivable  to  the  thoughtless — men  of 
wide-spread  mercantile  affairs— men  engaged  in  money 
transactions  on  a  large  and  anxious  scale.  The  condition 
of  such  patients  attested  the  applicability  of  these  remarks 
tv  their  mental  and  physical  exhaustion,  by  their  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  and  by  their  want  of  self-confidence.    Yet, 
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with  such  meii»  the  restoration  to  health  has  been  made 
complete  by  mental  leisure,  by  '* going  out  of  town/'  and 
taking  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  while  abstaining 
from  the  real  disturbing  cause,  their  business* 

In  order  to  give  some  additional  practical  interest  to 
this  subject,  in  reference  to  cases  of  more  decided  mental 
disturbance  from  overwork  of  the  brain,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  read  this  note  from  my  friend,  the  late  Dr, 
Hood,  of  Bethlehem  Hospital: — 

*  March  22, 1860, 

*"  My  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  may  state 
that  I  am  frequently  applied  to  for  the  admission  of  luna- 
tics into  this  hospital,  whose  insanity  is  caused  by  over- 
mental  work,  anxiet3%  or  exertion,  and  for  whose  cases 
nothing  is  required  to  restore  the  mental  equilibrium  but 
rest*  Therapeutical  measures  are  not  necessary;  all  the 
mind  seems  to  need  is  entire  repose,  I  do  not  by  this 
mean  to  imply  that  the  patient  reduced  to  a  state  of  ner- 
vous hypochondriasis,  or  the  depression  of  melancholia,  is 
to  lead  an  indolent  life.  Such  a  course  would  only  aggra- 
vate the  disease,  and  probably  result  in  complete  demen- 
tia; but  that  those  laculttes  which  have  been  over- 
stretched should  have  an  opportunity*  of  regaining  their 
elasticity  by  rest  and  relaxation.  For  example,  an  ac- 
countant, whose  whole  day  is  spent  in  calculation  and 
thought,  becomes  by  overwork  so  mentally  fatigued  that 
he  is  incapable  of  working  out  with  accuracy  the  most 
simple  sum  in  arithmetic.  Sensible  of  his  incapacity, 
which  perhaps  may  result  in  the  loss  of  his  situation,  and 
wth  poverty  then  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  becomes 
melancholic,  and  medical  advice  is  sought.  His  physical 
functions  are  healthy ;  no  medicine  is  required  or  taken, 
but  a  holida}^  from  the  counting-house,  freedom  from  all 
thought  and  anxiety,  the  substitution  of  amusement  for 
labor,  restores  his  mind  to  a  healthy  state,  and  he  returns 
to  business  as  competent  as  he  ever  was.  I  have  now 
under  my  care  a  man  who  for  some  years  past  has  been 
subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  melancholia.  He  is  occu- 
pied as  a  compositor,  and.  being  both  a  clever  and  trust- 
worthy man,  is  constantly  employed.  He  works  early 
and  late  for  manv  consecutive  hours,  and  for  some  months 
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all  goes  on  well;  but  the  stretch  on  the  mind  ultimately 
causes  a  break-down»  from  which  he  cannot  rally,  unless 
he  leaves  his  business  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  and  takes 
a  complete  holida3\  He  tells  me  that  the  cause  of  his  men- 
tal suffering  is  from  concentration  of  thought,  and  that 
rest  removes  the  weight  and  agony  of  melancholia.  In  a 
word,  he  takes  a  montli^s  holiday,  engages  in  no  occupa- 
tion requiring  thought  or  bringing  with  it  anxiety,  and 
returns  to  his  duties  with  the  mind  of  a  young  man. 
Some  people  may  reply,  *This  is  not  rest;  it  is  only  a 
change  of  employment/  I  maintain  it  is  perfect  rest  to 
the  faculty  which  has  been  overworked.  Of  course,  we  da 
not  propose  that  the  whole  mind  should  remain  fallow, 
but  that  the  pressure  should  be  removed  from  the  partic- 
ular part  which  is  fatigued, 

**  I  could  give  you  many  illustrations  from  the  wards  of 
this  hospital,  where  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  mental 
symptoms  in  the  cases  of  governesses,  students,  clerks 
and  clergymen;  and  rest  is  all  they  require, and  with  that 
the  most  aggravated  cases  are  restored/* 

Having  thus  very  briefly  and  very  imperfectly  reviewed 

the  subject  of  rest  in  relation  to  the  body  generally,  let  us 
inquire  into  some  of  the  expedients  which  Nature  adopts 
to  secure  the  same  end  in  its  individual  organs. 

All  viscera  (as  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  to  which  I  have 
alread}'  alluded )  require  the  alternate  condition  of  activ- 
ity and  rest  to  keep  them  vigorous  and  in  health.  If  this 
condition  be  not  observed  or  attended  to,  structural 
changes  and  deterioration  of  function  are  sure  to  follow. 
Indeed,  in  reference  to  the  etiology  of  the  diseases  or 
individual  organs,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  diseases  originates  in  circumstances  which 
deprive  the  organ  of  that  rest  which  Nature  has  rendered 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  healthy  function. 

For  example,  the  heart,  overtasked  by  constant  emo- 
tional influences,  or  excessive  athletic  exercises,  and  thus 
deprived  of  its  appropriate  rest,  becomes  prone  to  the  va- 
rious alterations  in  its  structures,  which  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations dail3r  reveal.  The  liver,  unduly  stimulated  by 
excessive  potations,  by  an  unnecessary  amount  of  food^ 
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or  by  habitual  irregularity  of  diet  (its  phj'siological  har- 
mony with  the  other  organs  of  digestion  being  thus  con- 
stantly disturbed),  glides  into  disorganization  for  the 
same  reason.  The  kidney,  too,  if  its  functions  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  and  other  fermented 
drinks,  which  entail  an  unnatural  and  continued  stress 
either  upon  its  Malpighian  or  tubular  portion,  obe\^s  the 
same  tendency  to  structural  decay  as  a  consequence  of  its 
loss  of  due  rest.^^ 

It  is,  I  believe,  an  admitted  physiological  axiom,  that 
each  structure  or  organ,  whilst  actively  employed,  is  in  a 
state  of  vascular  excitement  or  turgescencc,  and  therefore 
enlarged  during  that  time. 

So  it  is  noticeable  that  each  organ  of  the  body  which  is 
liable  to  the  rapid  supervention  of  activity  in  its  proper 
function,  is  so  placed  in  relation  to  surrounding  structures 
as  to  permit  of  temporary  enlargement  during  the  jjersist- 
ence  of  that  activit3\  When  it  returns  to  its  state  of  rest, 
or  period  of  self- reparation,  it  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
sumed its  normal  or  standard  dimensions. 

Secreting  organs,  in  some  of  ^vhich  vascular  turgescence 
is  extreme  and  prolonged,  are  relieved  of  their  excessive 
congestion  by  their  tubular  outlets.  The  elasticity  of  the 
enclosing  capsule  exerts  its  beneficial  effect  towards  the 
same  end  by  inducing  centripetal  pressure,  and  this  tends 

•  Dr.  Milncr  FothcrgUl  (The  Practitioncr*s  Handbook,  p,  388)  has 
Ipottitcd  out  another  fertile  source  of  disturbetl  rest  in  the  case  of  the 
'  Midney.  and  how  to  mitigate  it.  *'  This  knowledge  [that  urea  is  largely 
derived  from  the  splitting  up  of  albuminous  material  in  the  liver,  as  well 
as  from  disintegrating  tissues]  has  enabled  us  to  relieve  impaired  kid- 
neys by  diminishing  the  amount  of  work  they  have  to  do,  A  large 
amount  of  thenitrogenized  food  we  take  is  unnecessary,  and  is  not  re- 
quired for  tissue  building;  a  comparatively  small  amount  only  of 
nitrogenized  matter  daily  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  We  take  it 
because  we  like  this  form  of  food*  and  because  the  stimulating  proper- 
ties of  nitrogenized  subj-tances  render  them  agreeable,  T^^^  energj'  of 
the  meat-fed  man  as  compared  with  the  vegetable  eater  is  distinct  and 
marked,  but  gout  and  other  troubles  are  the  inseparable  alloy.  There 
^  is  a  Nemesis  behind  the  force-manifesting  animal  food.  The  presence  of 
largequantitiesof  waste  nitrogen  in  the  blood  maintains  the  kidneys 
in  a  state  of  high  functional  activity,  and  the  hyperfemia  of  active  func- 
tion leads  in  time  to  the  production  of  connective  tissue  in  excess.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  many  cases  of  chronic  renal  disease ;  such,  indeed,  is  the 
natural  history  of  interstitial  nephritis,  of  the  contracting,  granular^ 
cirrhotic,  or  gouty  kidney." — [Ed.] 
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to  dimmish  the  size  of  the  organ  as  soon  as»  its  function 
performed,  its  state  of  physiological  excitement  begins  to 
diminish.  The  elastic  capsule  thus  maintains  the  healthy 
quiescent  size  of  the  organ. 

The  liver  is  enclosed  within  a  strong  elastic  peritoneum, 
and  it  has  also  its  proper  elastic,  but  thin  capsule ;  and  I 
may  add^  as  probabie,  that  the  tissue  found  in  Glisson's 
capsule,  surrounding  the  portal  vessels,  etc.,  in  their  dis- 
tribution within  the  livcr^  may  influence  their  condition  by 
its  elasticity.  These  forces,  aided  by  the  contractile  power 
of  the  blood-vessels  themselves*  bring  the  liver  back  to 
and  maintain  it  in  its  condition  of  rest ;  thusallowingthe 
individual  minute  secreting  parts  to  recover  their  physio- 
logical strength  and  their  tone. 

Again,  the  liver  is  so  placed  as  to  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  pressure  from  without,  bv  its  subjection  to 
the  contractile  power  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  abdom- 
inal parietes  and  the  diaphragm,  especially  during  exer- 
cise and  active  respiration.  This  no  doubt  explains  the 
l>enefit  of  walking  exercise,  in  cases  of  congested  or  torpid 
liver,  at  which  timetheliver  is  compressed  between  thedia- 
phragm  and  the  respiratory  part  or  upper  half  of  the  ab- 
dominal parietes/  I  would  here  ask^'ou  to  observe  the  ef- 
fect of /breed  rest,  or  the  absence  of  this  pressure  upon  the 
liver,  in  cases  of  accident  which  necessitate  the  recumbent 
position,  and  induce  congestion  of  the  liver  and  jaundice* 
For  example:  we  see  a  patient  in  good  health  suddenly 
placed  upon  his  back  by  the  fracture  of  a  leg*  the  local 
injury  being  confined  entire!}'  to  the  leg.  The  fracture 
goes  on  well,  but  the  patient  in  a  few  day^s  is  jaundiced, 
wnthout  much  constitutional  disturbance.  A  moderate  diet 

•  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Tabic,  p.  66), 
treating  of  the  value  of  walking,  rowing  and  riding,  writes  thus  of  the 
influence  of  the  last  upon  the  liver: — '"  Saddle-leather  is  in  some  respects 
even  preferable  to  sole-leather.  The  principal  objection  to  it  is  of  a 
iinancial  character*  But  you  may  lie  sure  that  Bacon  and  Sydenham 
did  not  recommend  it  for  nothing.  One's  hepar,  or.  in  vulgar  language, 
liver— a  ponderous  organ,  weighing  some  three  or  four  pounds— ^oes  up 
and  down  like  the  dasher  of  a  chum  in  the  midst  of  the  other  vital  ar- 
rangements, at  every  step  of  a  trotting  horse."  It  is  obvious  that  every 
s^iucczc  upwards  of  "the  hver  in  any  of  the  above  exercises  must  send  a 
[{•quirt  of  venous  blood  through  the  inferior  vena  cava  into  the  closely 
F^ontigiious  right  auricle,  while  every  downward  movement  draws  open 
the  same  vein  slightly  in  readiness  tor  the  next  upward  jet»— [Ed.] 
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and  a  few  doses  of  blue-pill  with  saline  purgatives  soon 
disposeof  the  jaundice,  and  thenceforward  everything  pro- 
ceeds healthily.  I  believe  the  congested  liver,  which  leads 
to  the  jaundice,  results  from  the  forced  rest  to  which  the 
liver  is  subjected  by  the  recumbent  position;  the  circula* 
tion  through  the  organ  up  to  the  period  of  the  accident 
having  been  aided  b}"  active  respiration  and  ordinary  exer- 
cise. The  withdrawal  of  these  aids  leads  to  congestion  of 
the  liver,  and  thence  to  jaundice.  The  same  kind  of  con- 
stion  of  the  lungs  at  their  bases  and  posterior  obtuse 

Margins  may,  and  frequently  does,  take  place  under  the 
influence  of  diflicult  and  inefficient  respiration,  dei>endent 
upon  the  difficulty  of  moving  the  posterior  parietes  of  the 
chest  while  the  patient  is  in  the  horizontal  posture.  The 
circulation  through  those  parts  of  the  lungs  is  not  com- 
pleted; and  as  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating,  up  to  the 
period  of  the  accident,  was  adapted  to  a  free  and  complete 
respiration,  this  want  of  balance  between  the  area  of 
respiration  and  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  causes 
pulmonary  congestion  and  pneumonia.  We  see  this  fact 
exemplified  when  the  patient  is  compelled  to  lie  on  one 
side,  which,  by  interfering  with  the  mobilit}^  of  the  tho- 
racic parietes  of  that  side,  causes  congestive  pneumonia 
on  that  side  onl)'.  I  have  relocated ly  observed  this  one- 
sided pneumonia  disclosed  at  the  post-morteni  table, 
associated  with  lateral  posture  of  the  patient  during  life. 
The  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  fluid  by  purgatives  and  diaphoretics,  if  prac- 

^ticable,  and  to  allow  the  patient  to  sit,  so  that  the  chest 
lay  be  as  little  as  possible  encumbered  by  position.*    No 

'doubt  it  was  the  fatal  effects  upon  the  lungs  and  liver, 
which  local  and  remote  accidents  seem  to  produce,  which 
induced  our  forefathers  to  **let  blood"  in  almost  every 

•  Mr.  Enchsen  (Med.  Cbr.  Trs.  vol.  xxvi.)  points  otit  how  prone 
asthenic,  hypostatic  pneumonia  is  to  supervene  after  anrgical  operations 
and  injuries,  especially  where  a  rectimbent  position  long  continued,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  congested  state  of  the  lungs»  is  combined  with  any  cause 
that  diminishes  the  functional  activity  of  the  nervous  system,  c.i?.,  pro- 
fuse suppuration,  long  confinement  in  hospitals^  and  irritative  fevers, 
tnorc  particularly  when  assuming  a  typhoid  type*  and  when  occurring 
in  individuals  advanced  in  life.  The  writer  then  draws  attention  to  the 
obocunty  of  the  onset*  the  frequency  with  which  the  symptoms  are 
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kind  of  accident  which  compelled  the  patient  to  keep 
quiet,  or  confined  him  to  l)ed. 

The  spleen  has  a  strong  elastic  capsule,  and  also  an 
internal  network  of  highly  elastic*  tissue,  so  that  the 
interior  of  the  organ  may,  when  necessar^^  be  com- 
pressed, and  its  gorged  condition  reduced  to  compara* 
tive  emptiness. 

The  kidneys  also  possess  a  strong  elastic  capsult  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  are  also  subjected  to  pressure  b^^  the 
weight  of  the  superimposed  colon. 


rendered  latent  by  the  low  condition  of  the  patients  or  masked  by  tbc 

existence  of  some  severe  injury  that  chiefly  attracts  the  surgeon *s 
'  attention.  In  speaking  of  the  treatment,  Mr.  Erichscn  writes  as  fol- 
lows:— "The  supine  position  should  also  be  occasionally  changed  for 
the  lateral  one,  or,  if  the  patient  have  sufficient  strength,  he  mav  be 
seated  partly  upright.  And  the  starched  bandage  may  here  be  of  most 
essential  service,  b^*  enabling  the  surgeon  to  place  patients  with  injuries 
of  the  lower  limbs  in  such  a  position  and  such  an  atmosphere  as  shall 
remove  two  of  the  most  active  predisposing  causes  of  the  form  of  pneu* 
moiiia  now  under  consideration,  namely,  the  recumbent  position,  and 
the  comparatively  impure  air  of  a  hospital  ward  or  sick  room." 

Dr.  Milner  Fothergill  {he,  supr,  c/L,  p.  14-0)  speaks  thus  of  the 
Tttlue  of  position  in  advnamic  congestions  of  the  lungs:— **  When  the 
patient  lies  upon  his  back,  as  he  does  in  the  typhfJid  condition,  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  lungs  are  among  the  most  deix*ndent  parts  of 
the  body.  The  blood  collects  in  them,  from  lack  of  tone  in  the  vessels 
to  prevent  such  stagnation.  It  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  under 
these  circumstances  stimulants  must  be  administered,  and  freely  too,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  power  of  the  circulation.  But  more  than  that, 
mere  position  is  not  without  its  importance.  As  long  as  the  patient 
can  turn  over  on  either  side,  the  lung  of  the  other  side  is  to  some  extent 
unloaded, and  so  relieved.  Old  practitioners  are  alwa\*«  hopeful  of  fever 
patients  as  long  as  they  can  turn  over.  The  same  species  of  hypostatic 
congestion  is  found  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  kidneys;  and 
when  the  power  to  turn  over  is  lost,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  "roll  the 
patient  first  on  one  side  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  on  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  mechanically  unload  the  congested  viscera  of  each  side  alter* 
nately,  especially  in  advanced  typhoid  states,"— [Ed.] 

•  In  addition  to  the  elastic  fibres  spoken  of  above,  the  presence  of 
involnntarj'  muscular  fibres  in  the  capsule  of  this  organ,  which,  from 
its  close  relation  to  the  digestive  function,  is  constantly  liable  to  consid- 
erable variations  in  sixe,  shows  an  especial  provision  for  pro\^ding  the 
spleen  vvith  rest.  The  existence  of  these  fibres,  though  disputed  in  man 
(W.  Miillcr  and  Harless  affirming,  while  others,  as  Gray  and  KoJHker, 
deny  or  doubt  their  presence),  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  capsule  and 
trabecule  of  the  spleen  of  many  of  the  mammalia,  notably  the  rumi- 
nants and  the  pi^.  Their  abundance  in  the  spleen  of  these  animals  may, 
I  think,  be  explained  by  the  frequent  and  sudden  intcrmpttons  to  which 
the  digestive  function  must  of  necessity,  from  their  mode  of  life,  be  sub- 
ject in  theac  animals.— [En.] 
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The  tunica  albuginea,  which  surrounds  the  testicle,  tends 
in  like  manner  to  empty  that  organ,  and  to  give  it  rest. 

The  lungs  are  extremely  elastic;  this  elastic  property 
aiding,  without  muscular  force,  the  return  of  the  lung  to 

state  of  rest  or  quietude  after  full  inspirations  which  fill 
the  lungs  with  air.  I  may  here  remark  that  it  is  proved 
by  the  preparations  before  me  that  the  lungs  have  a 
very  definite  form,  which  adapts  them,  in  their  extremest 
health}' distension,  to  the  surrounding  structures,  without 
encroaching  upon  any  of  them.    Thus  we  find  the  lung 

specially  grooved  or  hollowed  out,  to  allow  the  cavae, 
descending  aorta,  arteria  innominata  and  left  sulx:lavian 
arter)'  to  pursue  their  courses  without  hindrance. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  excavations 
loticeabie  on  the  right  lung  is  found  at  the  base  of  the 

liddlelobe.  This  cxcavationcorrespondswitli, or  receives, 
the  right  side  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart ;  but  for 
^this  the  right  auricle,  when  distended  with  blood,  as  it 
requently  is,  would  be  pressed  upon  by  the  base  of  the 
w^edge-shafjcd  mass  of  lung  which  is  termed  the  third 
lobe*  Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the 
right  auricle,  thus  distended,  exerts  its  mechanical  influ- 
ence upon  a  small  portion  of  lung,  which  3nelds  and  per- 
mits its  distension.*  It  is  probable  that  this  fact  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  a  third  lobe 
in  the  right  lung;  and  it  is  worthy  of  this  additional 
remark,  that  this  third  lobe  is  wedge-shaped,  a  mechanical 
form  seldom  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  human 
body.  This  wedge-force  is  the  most  powerful  mechanical 
force  which  can  be  employed;  and  being  interposed 
between  the  upper  and  lower  lobe,  is  competent  to  sepa- 

•  In  tbe  heart,  two  provisions  may  V>c  met  with  for  ^ivin;j  rest  and 
sparing  distress  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  most  hable  to  over-disten- 
f  sion :  one,  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  tricuspid  valves,  hy  which  some 
Hux  is  permittedjn  to  the  rig:ht  auricle  and  the  adjacent  cavfe;  the  other, 
e  ejcistence  in  many  animals  of  the  "moderator  band  of  distension,"  a 
tnttscular  band  passing  from  the  septal  or  fixed  wall  of  the  right 
Tcntriclc  to  the  opposite  or  Yie'dinor  one.  Both  of  these  provisions  were 
described  by  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson  King  (Guy's  Hosp.  Hep..  1837).  Prof. 
Roll^ton  (Harveian  Oration,  1 873)»  ha\4np'  pointed  out  that  this  band, 
■  -present  in  many  of  the  Ungulata.  is  met  with  in  birds  also,  speaks  thus 
bf  its  use:  *'The  advantage  which,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
ally  in  that  very  common  phase  of  it  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
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rate  tliem  from  each  other,  and  from  the  middle  medias- 
tinum containing  the  heart,  etc.* 

Quitting  this  digression  regarding  the  surface  anatomy 
of  the  lungs,  I  would  observe,  that  if  the  views  which  I 
have  advanced  in  relation  to  Nature's  expedients  to  pro- 
cure mechanical  rest  be  true  in  their  anatomy  and  sound 
in  their  ph^^siology,  ^ts  applied  to  the  thoracic  and  abdom- 
inal viscera,  they  must  also  be  true  of  the  brain.  This 
suggests  the  intention  of  the  interstices  between  the  con- 
volutions and  other  sinuosities  and  spaces  on  the  surface 
of  the  cerebrum,  and  assigns  a  probable  reason  for  the 
existence  and  position  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain* 


race  for  food,  or  from  an  eater,  an  animal  with  such  a  mnacnlar  band 
passing  diret^tly  across  the  cavity  of  its  riijlit  ventricle,  must  possess,  is 
not  a  difficult  thing  for  any  man  to  understand  who  has  ever  either 
watched  in  another*  or  experienced  in  himself,  the  distress  caused  by  the 
over-distension  of  any  muscular  sac.'*~[Et)J 

*Prof  Rollcston,  in  his  address  to  the  Brit.  Med.  Association  at  Ox- 
ford, in  the  Long  Vacation  of  186S,  wrote  of  the  *'  Law  of  Parsimony  ** 
or '^Economy"  (Newton's  enunciation  of  this  law  runs  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: '^Natnra^  nihil  agit  frustra ;  et  frnstra  fit  per  plura  quod  fieri 
Sotest  per  panciora.  Natura  enim  simplex  est,  et  rcrum  caiisis  snper- 
uis  nou  Inxuriat — "):  "Where  does  Nature  bind  herself  to  the  observ- 
ance of  a  *  Law  of  Parsimony  ?*  In,  as  I  think,  three  distinct  lines  of  her 
operations. 

**  Where  an  organ  can  be  diverted  from  one  and  set  to  discharge 
another  function,  there  Nature  will  spare  herself  the  expanse  of  forming 
a  new  organ,  will  adopt  the  old  one  to  a  new  use.  She  is  prodigal  in 
the  variety  of  her  adaptations.  She  is  niggard  in  the  invention  of  new 
structures  (Alilne-Ed wards,  cit.  in  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  p.  232), 
The  complicated  arrangement  of  co-operating  niuscles»  whereby  the 
bird* 8  third  eyelid  is  drawn  across  to  moisten  and  wipe  its  e3^eball  with* 
out  undue  pressure  on  the  optic  nerve,  is  manufactured,  ifwcmay  so 
express  ourselves,  out  of  the  suspcnsorius  ransck,  which  in  other  animals 
has  hot  the  function  of  slinging  up  the  eye.  The  scarcely  less  complex 
and  bcautiftil  arrangement  of  the  bird's  levator  humeri  is  the  result  of  a 
modification  of  a  suWavius  innscle. 

**  Secondly  J  where,  by  availing  herself  of  the  inorganic  forces  always  at 
work»  or  where,  by  the  employment  of— as  in  what  is  called  'Histolog- 
ical  Substitution* — ^a  lowly  organized  or  vitalized  tissue,  such  as  elastic 
tissue,  she  can  spare  herself  the  manufacture  of  such  expensive  structures 
as  muscle,  there  Nature  adopts  a  line  of  practice  which  we  call  a  Law  oi 
Parsimony-,  Where  a  suspensory  muscle  for  the  eye  can  be  dispensed 
with  altogether,  as  where  there  is  a  moi^e  or  less  closed  bony  orbit,  as  iu 
ourselves,  and  an  air-tight  cavity  formed  by  it,  together  with  the  soft 
tissues  lining  it » there  atmospheric  pressure  is  trusted  to  steady  the 
eye  in  the  sockets  as  it  refixes  the  tooth  loosened  by  inflammation,  and 
holds  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the  acetabulum*  The  eye  of  the  burrow* 
tng  mole,  on  the  other  hand,  loses  its  recti  and  obliqui  Ijefore  it  verges 
itself  imto    total    extinction;    but  this  very  suspensortus  it  retains 
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One  of  the  purposes  of  the  lateral  ventricles  is  to  allow 
room  for  the  accumulation  of  venous  blood  in  the  plexus 
choroides  during  a  state  of  general  cerebral  congestion,  as 
in  sustained  inspiration.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  within 
the  ventricle  supports  the  blood-vessels,  and  so  prevents 
their  rupture.  Mr.  Quekett  tells  me  that  any  attempt  to 
inject  the  plexus  choroides,  except  in  a  liquid  medium,  is 
sure  to  cause  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  parallelism,  in  this  respect, 

between  the  mechanical  appliances  made  use  of  in  the 

erebral  circulation,  and  the  like  influence  in  the  capsular 

rgans  within  the  chest  and  abdomen,  let  us  consider  the 

relation  of  some  of  the  deep»  enclosed  and  internal  parts 

of  the  brain. 

H  Forinstance,  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus  opticus 
^  are  placed  within  the  cerebrum,  and  project  into  the  lat- 
eral ventricles.  These  parts  superintend  the  movement 
fand  sensibility'  of  the  upj)er  and  lower  extremities. 
The  completed  brain,  being  enclosed  within  a  solid  case 
^ith  unyielding  walls,  admits  of  no  possibility  of  eccentric 
enlargement.  If  parts  or  organs  liable  to  sudden  or  pro- 
longed calls  upon  their  function  were  placed  within  and 
surrounded  b}^  solid  brain*  they  could  not  enlarge,  except 
by  pressure  or  encroachment  upon  some  other  parts,  with- 
out creating  mischief;  they  could  not,  in  fact,  be  obedient 
to  that  general  principle  in  physiology  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

after  the  wreck  of  its  other  property,  as  its  guardian  in  the  undivided 
undifferentiated  temporo-orbital  fossa- 

"Thirdly,  where  matter  that  would  otherwise  be  wholly  refuse,  and 

to  be  rejected,  can  be  utilized,  there  Nature  cxeniplilies  this  law  by  her 

utilization  of  waste  substances.     The  transverse  colon^  with  its  various 

contents,  aids  and  ekes  out  the  elastic  recoiJ  of  the  lungs  in  expiration ; 

nd  by  its  near  approximation  to  the  stomach,  has,  as  Duvemey  long 

io  pointed  out,  the  shock  of  the  ingestion  of  fresh  food  propagated 

'directly  to  it  as  a  warning  against  sluggishness  in  the  discharge  of  its 

own  function/*    I  have  appended  the  above  words  of  my  old  teacher, 

r>tbat  any  student  after  reading  them  may  be  enabled  to  think  of  numcr- 

us  instances  by  which  nature  gives  rest   to  or  lightens  the  labor  of 

•r  structures  or  organs.     Thus  the  ilio-tibial  band  which  saves  so 

much  work  to  the  mnsoles  which  maintain  the  erect  position,  and  the 

arrangement  in  the  kidney  by  which  the  watery  part  of  the  urine  is 

formed  above,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  scour  down  the  solids  so  as  to 

•are  the  need  of  any  special  apparatus  for  carrj'ing  off  the  latter,  will 

readily  occur  as  examples  of  Professor  RoUeston's  second  and  third 

divisions.— [  Eo.  ] 
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This  increase  in  dimension  of  the  parts  forming  the  floor 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  is  permitted^  however,  towards  the 
interior  of  the  ventricles,  by  thecerebro-spinal  fluid  receding 
through  the  foramen  of  Monro,  third  ventricle,  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius,  and  fourth  ventricle,  and  thence  through  the 
cerebro-spinal  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  (Figs,  1  and  2)  to  the  base  of  the  brain  or  sub- 
cerebral  spaces,  and  so  into  the  vertebral  canaL  As  the 
local  hyper^emia  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  thalamuSi 
corpus  striatum, etc,  subsides,  thecerebro-spinal  fluid  rises 
into  the  ventricles,  and  makes  a  properly  adapted  pressure 
upon  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus,  reducing  them 
to  their  size  of  inactivity,  and  sustaining  them  in  a  state 
of  rest;  thecerebro-spinal  fluid  in  this  respect  serving  the 
analogous  purpose  of  the  elastic  capsule  of  the  liver, 
kidney  and  spleen. 

These  skctcheii.  copied  fi'om  drawing*  made  from  nature,  are  introduced  for 
tl»e  ptirpoae  of  nhowin^  the  pofiltton  in  the  human  brain  of  the  cerebra-iipinal 
opening,  through  which  the  cercbro-iiplnal  fliuid  panties  to  and  from  the  interior 
of  the  urain.  The  size  and  outline  of  the  ccrebro-spinal  opening  vary  in  diflcr- 
eat  brains. 

Fig.  1  mg,  2. 


Cx: 


^,  PoitCTior  and  inferior  part  of  the  ccrehellnm  overlviag  the  medulla  oblongata. 
t.  Upper  and  poiterior  part  of  the  mednUa  oblongata,  ,  ^   ,^ 

«^  Cmbro^puiol  opening  for  the  traxLamisiion  of  the  cerebro-spioal  nuid. 
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LECTURE  II. 


Distribution  of  the  Dura  Mater— External  and  iTitemal  Arachnoid  in 
the  Craniuin  and  Vertebral  Canal — Physiology  of  the  Cercbro-Spinal 
Fluid— Relation  of  Spina  Bifida  to  tlie'Cerebro-Spinal  Fluid— Danger 
of  Drawing  OfTatt  the  Fluid — Clot  of  Blood  giving  aCast  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Ventricles  and  Intervening  Spaces — Case  of  Occlusion  of 
the  Cerebro-Spinal  Opening  Accompanying  Internal  Hydrocephalus. 

In  my  last  lecture,  I  eodeavorcd  to  illustrate  the 
mechanical  means  employed  by  Nature  to  reduce  organs 
alter  theA^  have  been  in  a  state  of  physiological  excitement 
or  turgescence,  while  performing  their  appropriate  func- 
ttons»  to  the  proportions  natural  to  their  state  of  rest. 
The  examples  to  which  I  particularly  referred  were 
selected  from  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  testicle  and  other 
organs;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  showing,  that  if  this 
principle  were  true  in  anatomy  and  sound  in  physiology 
as  applied  to  these  organs,  it  must  of  necessity  be  true  as 

Egards  the  brain  itself.  I  purpose  in  this  lecture  to  place 
fore  you  the  facts  which  seem  to  sustain  that  opinion. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  ccrebro-spiual  fluid 
performs,  in  relfition  to  the  circulation  of  the  brain,  the 
same  functions  that  the  elastic  capsules  referred  to  perform 
in  regard  to  their  viscera.  The  diagram  before  you  is  a 
Pmedian  section  of  the  bones  of  the  head  and  of  the 
vertebral  canal.  Within  them  we  find  placed  the  brain, 
the  spinal  marrow  and  the  membranes  which  are 
described  as  investing  the  spinal  m<irrow.  I  shall  he 
comi>elled  to  detain  you  with  some  anatomical  details 

nth  which  you  are  familiar,  but  my  so  doing  constitutes 
a  necessary  step  in  ray  attempt  to  show  how  this  action 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  produced. 

The  letter  a  indicates  the  dura  mater,  which,  you  will 
t  observe,  lines  the  whole  interior  of  the  cranium,  and,  after 
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forming  the  tentoriuni»  pursues  its  course  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  vertebral  canal,  terminating  in  a  conical 
point  nearly  opposite  the  second  bone  of  the  sacrum.  A 
considerable  space  exists  between  the  vertebrae  and  the 
dura  mater,  so  that  this  interval  allows  expansion  or  ec- 
centrical dilatation.  I  must  direct  your  attention  to  cer- 
tain lines  (letter  h\  which  are  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  localizing  a  piece  of  anatomy  which,  I  think,  has  not 
hitherto  received  its  proper  attention.  These  lines  repre- 
sent  natural  ligaments,  which  proceed  from  the  anterior 
inferior  part  of  the  dura  mater,  become  fixed  to  the  bodies 
of  the  sacrum  seriatim,  and  pass  downwards  nearly  as 
far  as  the  first  bone  of  the  coccyx.    So  much  for  the  dura 

ftnater.  You  will  notice  that  the  letter  b  is  intended  to 
point  to  the  external  arachnoid,  comjjosed  of  two  layers. 
If  we  trace  the  black  intermediate  space  upwards  from  the 
vertebral  canal  into  the  interior  of  the  skulls  we  find 
that  it  corresponds  to  the  space  between  the  interiorof  the 
cranium  portion  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  surface  of  the 
cerebrum*  Now,  the  external  archnoid,  which  is  a  com* 
plete  serous  membrane  in  itself,  is  formed  of  two  layers: 
one  layer  lines  the  internal  portion  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
gives  it  its  smooth  character,  and  in  the  cranium  the 
other  rests  upon  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  continuity  of  this  external  arach- 
aoid  downiwards  into  the  vertebral  canaL  Here  you  may 
lotice  its  linear  continuity  lining  the  internal  portion  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  proceeding  downwards  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  dura  mater,  which  contains  the  spinal  marrow. 
This  external  arachnoid  is  here  again  seen  to  be  composed 
of  two  layers:  its  external  layer,  which  lines  the  internal 
portion  of  the  dura  mater;  and  internal  layer,  which  is 
blended  with  the  external  layer  of  what  I  should  denomi- 
nate the  internal  arachnoid,  to  which  I  will  presently  direct 
your  attention.  This  external  arachnoid  in  a  normal  state 
contains  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  serous  or  albumi- 

Pnous  fluid:  and  I  suppose  the  function  of  this  external 
arachnoid  is  simply  to  pour  out  a  small  quantity  of  fluid 
1  tended  to  lubricate  the  two  surfaces  of  theexternal  arach- 
loid  during  the  movements  of  the  brain.  The  ill  efiectsof 
any  undue  firiction  are  prevented  by  the  small  quantity  of 
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fluid  which  exists  between  the  surfaces  of  the  external 
arachnoid.  The  letter  c  points  to  what  I  should  denomi- 
nate the  internal  arachnoid.  It  is  this  internal  arachnoid 
^vhich  contains  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  proceeds  to 
the  interior  of  the  brain  through  the  cerebro-spinal  open- 
ing, and  then  lines  all  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  their 
diflerent  intermediate  passages— with  the  exception  of 
the  filth  ventricle. 

The  existence  of  this  cerebro-spinal  aperture  underneath 
the  cerebellum,  and  between  the  cerel>ellum  and  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  is  not  perhaps  imiversally  admitted ; 
but  I  believe,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  is  the  normal  ar- 
rangement of  structure,  that  there  should  be  such  an  ap- 
erture ( Figs.  1  and  2),*  Some  A^ears  ago  I  took  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  point 
in  a  very  exact  manner;  and  in  no  one  instance,  except 
where  there  were  abnormal  collections  of  fluid  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  brain,  did  I  find  this  aperture  wanting.  In 
other  words,  in  every  brain  which  I  examined,  except  in 
cases  of  disease  (Figs.  8  and  9),  I  found  there  was  such  an 
aperture,  freely  allowing  fluid  to  pass  inwards  and  out- 
wards from  the  interior  of  the  brain*  I  shall  hereafter 
have  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  you  some  cases  in 
which  this  aperture  was  closed,  producing,  in  fact,  inter- 
nal hydrocephalus. 

This  diagram  (Fig.  3)  does  not  pretend  to  explain  the 
exact  and  minute  distribution  of  the  internal  arachnoid 
membrane,  but  only  the  general  arrangement  which  ex- 
ists at  the  base  of  the  brain.  If  we  trace  the  outer  layer 
of  the  internal  arachnoid  upwards  and  forwards,  as  far 
as  nearly  opposite  to  the  fissure  of  Syhnus,  it  there  be- 
comes reflected  upon  itself,  and  lines  the  under  surface  of 
the  brain,  crura  cerebri,  pons  Varolii,  medulla  oblongata, 
etc.  Tracing  this  membrane  (the  internal  arachnoid) 
posteriorlv,  its  posterior  layer  passes  underneath  the  cer- 
ebellum, joined  to  the  interna!  laj^er  of  the  external  arach- 
noid; it  then  quits  the  external  arachnoid,  and  follows 

*  The  normal  existence  of  this  apertnrci  not  allowed  by  Arnold,  ad- 
tnitted.  but  doubtfally,  by  Cniveilhicr,  was  described  in  France  by  M. 
Mngcndic  ;  its  physiological  and  pathological  importance  was'first 
pointed  out  in  this  country'  by  Mr.  Hilton.— [Ed.] 
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the  tinder  surface  of  the  cerebellum  until  it  reaches  the  cer- 
ebro-spinal  opening,  which  it  enters.  You  notice,  there- 
fore, that  this  large  space  (d),  which  I  now  term  the  in- 
ternal arachnoid  cavity,  and  which  contains  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  not  only  passes  down  the  whole  length  of 
the  vertebral  canal  (the  relative  position  is  indicated  in 
this  diagram),  but  the  fluid  lies  under  and  supports  the 
cerebellum,  as  well  as  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
base  of  the  brain ;  and  it  further  passes  upwards  into  the 
interior  of  the  brain,  and  is  the  fluid  which  we  generally 
find,  after  death,  occupying  more  or  less  the  various  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain.  In  fact,  the  central  parts  of  the  base  of 
the  brain,  instead  of  resting  upon  the  bones  of  th^  skull 
at  its  base,  rest  upon  this  collection  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,*  which  forms  for  it  a  most  beautiful,  efficient  and 


Thiw  diflirrani  had  l>een  tatrodttced  to  «1iow  tlic  arrftnffcment  of  the  difTerent 
mcinbraneii  and  spacer  as  they  arc  bcHcvcd  to  cxht  in  the  spinoJ  columii. 

1,  1,  Dara  raatcr  panstnig  down  to  end  on  the  sheath  of  the  ncr\-cs. 

3,  2,  l^ayers  of  arachnoid  fortoing,  n,  cavity  of  arachnoid. 

^,  4,  Pia  mater  ending:  on  nerve-Vhcath* 

5.  5,  Lif^ametitnm  denticnlatam, 

«l.  Grey  matter  of  <tpinat  cord, 

T*  Delicate  areolar  tiv^e  found  in  the  snb-arachnoid  npace  between  the  arach^ 
fluid  ami  pia  mater. 

8,  Anterior  and  ffinaUer,  9»  posterior  and  Larger,  roots  of  spinal  ncrrc* 

10,  10,  Smaller  tiaitue  to  7. 

•  M.  Maisrendie  fRcchercbes  Fhysiologiques  et  Clmiqttes  sur  le  Lifitiide 
C^phalu-Rachidien  ou  C^ri^bro-spiiial,  184-2/)  describes  the  following 
couectloiis  of  fluid  at  the  base  of  the  brain:  the  largest  below  the 
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perfectly  adapted  water-bed;  the  water-bed  itself  being 
«u»tatiied  in  its  position  b^^  the  force  of  the  venous  circn- 
lattou--a8  1  will  prove  to  you  presently — and  also  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  dura  mater  in  the  vertebral  canaKt 

For  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  practical  ajiplication 
of  these  anatomical  facts  regarding  the  function  of  the 
eerehro-spinal  fluid  in  its  relation  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
I  ini^ht  say  that  ahnost  the  only  part  of  the  base  of  the 
brain  which  fits  in  close  coaptation  with  the  bones  of  the 


♦  rinr  KrHntti     aunt  lu^r  in  front  of  the  pons  and  between  the  crura  and 

;irUrY,  Mild  one  more  anteriorly   Ijtflow  the   lamina 

^  the  third  ventricle  below  and  in  front.    Very  similar 

I  t.ilirHvitm  (Ci»*utiicnJ   arc  described  and  figured  by  Key  and* Retzios, 

♦  In  ihr  iwcond  edition,  this  passage  was  left  unaltered  at  Mr.  Hilton's 
wmh.  iNo  eluin>£e  \ui»  of  course  been  made  in  the  present  edition.  The 
rrudt'r  will  itt'*?  at  once  that  the  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
*'e\tcinHl  arachnoid**  corresjionds  to  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  and 
thai  the  inln  val  lietwecn  the  two  layers  of  the  "internal  arachnoid'* 
in  the  Kul)  urachnuid  spttec  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  tnater. 
Mi.  llUluii  belli vcti  that  the  ce re bro -spinal  fluid  is  contained  between 
tWii  i(iitlu"ltal  nurfaccH,  it,  tlint  one  such  surface  not  only  exists*  as 
UMUallv  diiiC!il*C(l,  u\nm  the  arachnoid,  but  also  upon  the  pia  mater  as 
%eil,un*l  that  thuM  the  otlierwise  tnevitabk  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater 

piTveiited.     With  nil  due  deference  to   Mr.  Hilton,  I  cannot  quite 

vept  thin  view.  In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  make  out 
^^jcnmctipicaHy  and  with  the  use  of  such  reagents  as  silver  nitrate,  no 
Ittver  of  epithelial  cells  exists  upon  the  pia  mater.  I  am  ftirther  in- 
cnned  to  believe  that  a  slight  infiltration  of  the  superficial  part  of  the 
pia  muter  docs  take  plnce,  a.4  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  passes  backwards 
and  lorvvnrd*  t»vcr  its  siurJ'iicc^     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Davies-Collev  for 

! »-  1  At.  J,.<  of  \  lir  fm  t  that  Henleapphes  to  the  sub-arachnoid  tissue 

i  MU'hliK,'**edcmatous.    More  than  very  slight  infil- 

ls 1,  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is 

^i«»krn  up  Hito  ii  iHunlw-r  of  little  lakes  and  pools  by  the  very  delicate 
btiadK  whii'h  '*fe  itMmd  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space  ("the  tissue  forming 
Ihtiie  baii.i  duo  infiltrated  by  the  fluidKand  partly  by  the  deeper 

iyor«    U  ehiwly    united    to  the  brain    substance  by    the 

ciiinrnrruhli  vr-.s*  l^  etitcring  it. 

It  In  iiidy  a  pleanant  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hilton  to 
irit.  it.  i(  rtu  moMf  recent*  and  withal  the  most  exact  and  elaborate 
iMJitomy  of  the  nervous  system,  tend  to  confirm,  in 
u  turncy  of  Mr,  Hilton's  belief  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
|iiiil  im  cmUatiiid  U'twccn  two  epithelial  surfaces.   Thus»  in  the*  Studien 
^rr    ^Mftfnniie  dei  NervensvNtema  und  des  Bindegcwebes,*  by  the  two 
'  aonn»tn.  Axel  Key  and  Gu3tafRetzius»alayer  of  scattered 

\  nn  lyianjf  on  and  amongst  the  more  superficial  wavy 
^sv.  nriMMMini'i  and  the  dee|»er,  tuft-like  (bttschelformiff)  and  stiffeV 
nbici  of  which  the  pia  mater  ia»figurcd  us  consisting*  Halftc  1. 
rakUvi  fi«,  l-lO.^tKo] 
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skull  is  the  inferior  part  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cere- 
brum, where  it  rests  upon  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal 
bones.  So  accurate  is  this  coaptation,  that  if  3'ou  were  to 


Fig.  5. 


y 


.V 


«4  Ctit  extremity  of  medulla,  Im mediately  in  front  of  thia  In  the  large  space 
occupied  by  ccrebro-*pinal  fluid,  tt  b^  Under  nnrfacc  of  cerebellum,  e,  f, 
Middle  lobes,    of.  4,  Anterior  lobes. 

make  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  this  portion  of  the  skull, 
and  compare  the  model  from  it  with  the  under  surface  of 
that  part  of  the  brain  which  naturalW  occupies  this 
position,  you  would  find  them  in  exact  correspondence. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  portions  of  the  base 
of  the  brain.  If  you  examine  these  two  models  which  I 
have  placed  before  you,  you  will  find  that  one  of  them  is 
an  exact  outhne  and  configuration  of  the  various  parts 
which  form  the  base  of  the  brain ;  the  other  model  is 
simply  a  wax  cast  of  the  interior  of  the  same  skull,  de- 
prived of  the  brain.  Now,  if  the  base  of  the  brain  rested 
upon  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  wax  model  which  is  taken 
from  the  interior  of  the  skuH  ought  to  give  a  cast  exactly 
I  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  But  we  see  that 
this  IS  not  so,  and  the  great  Mifference  marks  the  extent  of 
the  interval  occupied  by  the  cerebro'spinal  fluid.  We  have 
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hereacompkte  demonstration  that  there  is  not  a  coapta- 
tion or  exact  fitting  between  the  under  surface,  or  base  of 
the  brain,  and  those  bones  which  form  the  base  of  the 
skull  This  sustains  the  opinion,  that  the  two  posterior 
thirds  of  the  base  of  the  brain  do  not  rest  upon  the  bones, 
indeed  do  not  touch  the  bones  at  all,  but  rest  upon  this 
collection  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  I  have  ventured 
to  call  the  perfect  water-lied  of  the  brain.  Hence,  a  person 


.-:^Li 


^:^^ 


'■\r- 


Eiwin^  of  bajic  of  ukull,  intTod«ccd  to  «how  the  wRot  of  correspondence  be- 
tween certMn  parts  of  the  base  of  the  skult  and  of  the  brain. 

may  fracture  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  3'et  show  no 
evidence  of  injury  to  the  brain  itself— a  fact  which  every 
observing  surgeon  knows  to  be  true.  I  well  remember  a 
man  walking  into  Guy's  Hospital,  sittings  upon  his  bed- 
side, undressing  himself,  and  lying  down  composedly  in 
his  bed  :  this  patient,  on  his  admission,  had  bleeding  from 
both  his  ears,  and  subsequently  died  from  the  injury  to 
his  head,  it  being  shown  at  the  post-mortem  examination 
that  he  had  a  very  severe  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skulL 
Yet  this  man  walked  into  the  hospital,  and  showed  no 
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manifestation  of  loss  of  power  or  sensation  in  his  legs, 
and  no  e\4dence  of  any  encroachment  upon  those  parts  of 
the  brain  which  form  its  base. 

Some  time  since,  1  was  requested  to  see  a  gentleman  in 
the  country,  who,  coming  home  from  hunting,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  got  his  foot  entangled  in  the  stirrup. 
In  his  fall  he  struck  the  back  part  of  his  head.  After  a 
time,  his  horse  was  stopped;  he  disentangled  his  foot  from 
the  stirrup,  and,  expressing  himself  somewhat  confused, 
mounted  his  horse  again  and  rode  several  miles  home. 
This  gentleman  occupied  himself  as  usual  during  thirteen 
days,  occasionally  riding,  sometimes  walking,  but  more 
frequently  driving  about  the  country  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
business,  and  attending  one  of  the  count}-  markets.  He 
then  became  the  patient  of  the  surgeon  who  requested  me 
to  see  him.  At  the  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  suffering  from 
some  indications  of  paralysis  dependent  on  injury  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  or  high  up  in  the  cervical  region.  This 
patient  subsequently  died,  and  upon  examining  his  skull  it 
w^as  found  that  he  had  been  the  subject  of  a  fracture  of  its 
base;  yet  he  pursued  his  ordinary  avocations  for  thirteen 
days  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  cerebral  lesion, 
complaining  only  of  headache  and  some  febrile  con- 
dition. Now  this  fracture  traversed  that  portion  of  the 
skull  where  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  interposed  between 
the  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  brain  structure.  This  is  a 
good  illustration,  demonstrating  that  the  brain  is  not 
actually  in  contact  with  the  bones  at  that  particular  spot. 
And  it  shows  us,  also,  that  a  man  may  have  a  fracture  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  without,  at  that  time,  manifesting  any 
c\'idence  of  serious  lesion.  Supposing  a  patient  to  receive 
a  severe  blow  at  the  back  of  the  skull :  which  part  of  the 
brain  is  most  likely  to  suffer  local  lesion?  Certainly  not 
that  part  of  the  brain  which  lies  immediately  under  the 
point  which  was  struck ;  but  experience  points  distinctly 
to  the  anterior  inferior  part  of  the  brain  as  most  prone  to 
local  injury.  In  the  anatomical  fact  to  which  I  just  now 
alluded,  we  shall  see  the  explanation  of  that  circumstance. 
This  is  the  part  of  the  brain  which  rests  accurateh^  upon, 
and  in  complete  surface  coaptation  with,  the  bones  of  the 
skull.    When  the  blow  is  received  at  the  posterior  part  of 
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the  skull,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain  is  driven  for- 
wards from  the  momentum  given  to  it  by  the  blow  upon 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  brain  rubs  over  the  irregular  surfaces  which 
constitute  the  anatomical  features  of  the  anterior  fossa  of 
the  internal  base  of  the  skull,  I  have  seen  a  case  where 
the  blow  which  led  to  the  fatal  injury  was  received  at  the 
back  of  the  skull;  no  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  sub- 
jacent part  of  the  brain,  the  whole  efiect  was  propagated 
to  its  anterior  part — that  part  which  fits  accurately  upon 
the  bones  of  the  skull— here  the  under  and  anterior  part 
of  the  brain  was  very  much  lacerated.  These  circumstances 
taken  together,  willshow,  I  think,  the  practical  advantage 
of  distinguishing  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  fit  accu- 
rately upon  the  skull  from  those  parts  which  are  separated 
from  it  by  the  interposition  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
1007.  It  contains  scarcely  au}^  albumen,  and  is,  therefore, 
very  different  from  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The  function 
of  this  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  chiefly  mechanical — that  is, 
first,  to  protect  the  more  important  parts  of  the  brain  from 
vibratory  communications  from  the  bones  of  the  skull 
which  might  otherwise  reach  them;*  the  brain,  therefore, 
as  its  base  does  not  rest  upon  the  bones,  but  upon  the  fluid; 
secondly,  this  fluid  isolates  the  various  nerves  passing  near 
each  other  towards  the  same  foramina;  and^  lastly,  sup- 
ported by  the  cerebral  circulation,  it  tends  to  bring  back 
the  internal  organs  of  the  brain  to  a  state  of  comparative 
emptiness  or  quiescence  after  their  state  of  activity. t 

I  have  already  said  that  the  thalamus  nervi  optici  and 
the  corpus  striatum^  wdiich  occupy  the  base  of  the  lateral 

*  Mr,  Hilton  has  shown  elsewhere  (Lectures  on  the  Cranium  i  that 
Tuany  of  the  ridges  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull  serve 
to  conduct  vibrations  to  the  cUnoid  processes  which  lie  surrounded  by 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  that  the  vibrations  arrested  and  lost  in  this 
fluid  arc  thus  prevented  from  damaging  the  base  of  the  brain. ^Ed.] 

t  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  plays  two  other 
important  parts  in  the  cranial  circulation.  By  the  above-mentioned 
collections  at  the  base  (p.  25),  it  prevents  the  large  tnmks  which  there 
break  up  into  branches  from  being  pressed  upon.  Also,  as  it  follows  the 
pia-mater  into  the  sulci,  it  prevents,  by  g^ently  separating  the  convolu- 
tions, any  press  a  re  upon  the  arterioles  which  are  there  breaking  up  into 
en  pill  aries. — [  Ed  .  ] 
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ventricles,  superintend  the  movements  and  sensibility  of 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  I  presume  that  when 
these  lunctions  are  actively  employed,  these  two  parts 
especially  are  in  a  state  of  turgescence»  and  that  if  they 
were  imbedded  in  the  solid  brain,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  enlarge  without  encroaching  upon  some  of 
the  adjoining  structures,  and  thus  inflicting,  at  any  rate, 
temporary  injury.  But  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
thalamus  have  a  large  extent  of  surface,  which  projects 
towards  the  interior  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the\''  become  enhirged  by  congestion,  they  dis- 
place the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  through  the  foramen  of 
Monro,  through  the  third  ventricle,  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum 
ventriculum,  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  thence  through 
the  cerebro-spinal  oj^ening,  and  thus  provision  is  made  for 
hyperafraia  of  the  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum.  When 
the  activity  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus 
ceases,  then  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  supjjorted  by  the 
venous  circulation  of  the  brain  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
dura  mater  in  the  vertebral  canal,  rises  up  again  through 
the  same  channels,  and  thus  gives  a  mechanical  support  to 
the  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum  in  their  state  of  repose. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  thesecoHectionsof  fluid  in  what 
w*e  term  "the  ventricles  of  the  brain  "  communicate  with 
each  other  through  the  medium  of  very  narrow  passages; 
and  I  m'ist  not  omit  to  call  your  attention  to  the  point, 
that  wherever  these  passages  are  narrowed,  the  brain 
structure  itself,  or  some  structure  added  to  that  particular 
part,  makes  these  narrowed  parts  very  dense  and  strong 
for  the  purpose  of  resistance.  At  the  margins  of  the  for- 
amen of  Monro  the  structure  of  the  brain  is  very  dense, 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ven- 
triculum is  surrounded  by  a  comparatively  very  dense 
material.  I  suppose  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  these 
narrowed  openings  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  ver^^ 
sudden  and  rapid  enlargement  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
brain,  in  order  that  their  turgescence  may  be  slowly  and 
steadily  brought  about.  In  fact^  as  the  turgescence  slowly 
and  steadily  increases,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  recedes  in 
an  equal  degree  through  these  various  ventricles  and  con- 
tracted passages. 
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I  must  now  place  before  you  a  few  facts  which  show  the 
exact  relation  between  the  venous  circulation  and  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  equipoise 
each  other.  At  an  ordinary  post-mortem  examination, 
with  the  body  lying  upon  its  back,  place  a  ligature  tightly 
round  the  neck,  so  as  to  compress  the  jugular  veins  and 
prevent  the  venous  blood  running  out  of  them.  Then 
remove  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  and  divide 
transversely  and  neatly  the  various  veins  which  escape 
from  the  vertebral  canal  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  and  lie  upon  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brcei  taking  care  to  leave  these  veins  full  uf  blood.  Then 
take  away  the  bodies  of  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  verte- 
brae, so  as  to  expose  the  vertebral  canal,  with  the  dura 
mater,  containing  the  spinal  marrow,  arachnoid  mem- 
branes and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  With  a  body  so  pre- 
pared, if  the  blood  within  the  veins  of  the  neck  be  pressed 
upwards  through  the  internal  jugulars  towards  the  inter- 
ior of  the  head,  it  will  be  seen  that,  just  in  proportion  as 
you  press  the  venous  blood  in  that  direction,  so  you  will 
observe  the  dura  mater  rise  into  the  place  from  which  you 
have  removed  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  thus  showing  that 
as  you  push  the  venous  blood  into  the  interior  of  the 
unyielding  cranium^  you  displace  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid; 
the  evidence  of  that  displacement  being  this,  that  you  see 
the  dura  mater  lifted  up  by  the  fluid  at  the  part  where 
you  have  removed  the  two  lumbar  vertebra?.  So  again, 
confining  your  attention  to  those  veins  which  are  in  sec- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  spine,  and  filled  with  blood  coming 
from  veins  in  the  interior  of  the  vertebral  canal — if  you 
place  your  fingers  upon  the  dura  mater  exposed  b}^  the 
removal  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  and  make  pressure 
upon  it  so  as  to  displace  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  you  will 
observe,  that  just  in  proportion  as  you  displace  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid,  will  the  blood  rise  within  and  then  over- 
flow the  various  divided  veins  to  which  I  have  alluded; 
thus  showing  that  as  you  make  pressure  upon  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  ydu  displace  blood  from  the  veins  which 
occupy  the  vertebral  canaL 

And  here  let  me  introduce  an  experiment  l>earing  upon 
this  subject,  made  upon  a  living  body.     I  would  not, 
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however,  advise  a  repetition  of  the  experiment,  because, 
probably,  it  involves  a  slight  degree  of  risk  to  the  patient. 
Some  years  ago,  I  had  in  Guy's  Hospital  a  patient  suflering 
from  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  froiTi  one  of  his 
ears  a  thin,  watery  fluid  Was  pretty  constantly  running. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  could  make  this  patient's  head 
more  full  of  venous  blood,  I  might  succeed  in  displacing 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  that,  if  the  fracture  had 
established  an  easy  communiccition  between  the  auditory 
canal  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  interior  of  the 
skull,  1  should  be  able  to  force  out  of  the  ear  some  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid.  I  accordingly  went  to  his  bedside, 
ind  told  him  to  take  a  very  full  breath ;  I  then  held  his 
sose  and  lips,  and  put  m}-  fingers  so  as  to  compress  his 
jugular  veins  on  each  side  of  his  neck.  His  face  became 
exceedingly  congested  and  discolored,  and  he  commenced 
struggling  to  get  rid  of  the  pressure  of  my  hands  upon  his 
nose  and  mouth.  This  had  scarcely  taken  place  before  a 
quantity  of  thin  fluid  came  running  out  of  the  auditory 
canal,  and  I  succeeded  in  collecting  nearly  half  an  ounce 
of  it.  The  experiment  was  now  completed ;  I  removed  my 
hands  from  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  patient,  and  he 
quickly  recovered  his  condition  of  repose.  Thus,  then,  I 
had  succeeded  in  displacing  from  the  interior  of  the 
cranium  a  quantity  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  (for  so  it  was 
afterwards  proved  to  be  b}'  microscopic  and  chemical  ex- 
amination), by  propelling  to  the  interior  of  the  skull  an 
increased  quantity  of  venous  blood  ♦ 

It  may  be  a  little  wide  of  my  proper  subject,  but  while 
your  attention  is  directed  to  the  relation  of  this  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  to  the  interior  of  the  brain,  I  think  it  may  not 
be  altogether  out  of  place  to  remind  you  of  the  anatom- 
ical relations  of  the  disease  termed  spina  befida.  This  will 
enable  me  to  express  the  fact  that  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  interior, of  the  cavity  of  a  spina  bifida  is  cerebro- 
spinal fluid. 

The  spina  bifida  is  essentially  the  projection  backwards, 
through  the  imperfect  vertebral  canal,  of  the  membranes 
of  the  cord,*  and  the  thin  fluid  which  occupies  the  spina 

•  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Clinical  Society  to  enquire  into  the 
Anatomy  and  Treatment  of  Spina  Bifida  reported  (Clin^  Soc.  Trs.  toL 
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bifida  IS  in  truth  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  (see  Fig,  3,  f). 
Thus,  the  interior  of  the  spina  bifida  actually  communi- 
cates with  the  interior  of  the  brain  through  the  medium 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  opening  between  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  the  cerebellum.  I  have  no  intention  of  dwelling 
on  the  subject  of  spina  bifida  beyond  pointing  out  the 
danger  that  is  associated  with  the  operations  for  this 
disease*  especially'  those  of  injecting  it  with  any  irritating 
fluid.  It  is  obvious  that  if  any  irritating  fluid  be  injected 
into  thecavity^  of  the  spina  bifida,  we  are  injecting  a  fluid 
into  a  cavit}'  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  spine»  and 
communicating  directly  with  the  interior  of  the  brain. 
Hence,  although  we  may  wish  to  limit  the  influence  of  the 
stimulating  fluid  to  the  spina  bifida,  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  mischief  towards  the  interior 
of  the  brain*  Illustrations  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this 
method  of  proceeding  I  have  myself  witnessed.  Again,  in 
the  operation  of  ligature  upon  the  spina  bifida  as  a  means 
of  cure:  if  the  patient  dies  of  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  spinal  marrow,  that  inflammation  is  mani- 
fested almost  exclusively  in  the  internal  arachnoid »  which 
contains  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid ;  and  if  the  mischief  ex- 
tends far  enough,  and  the  patient  lives  long  enough,  this 
mischief  is  actually  traceable  along  the  continuity  of  this 
internal  arachnoid  to  the  interior  of  the  brain.  I  have 
seen  this  effect  of  the  ligature  several  times.  I  might  also 
point  out  that  the  anatomy  pf  this  part,  as  exemplified 
by  the  diagram  (Fig.  3),  suggests  the  impropriety  of  at 
any  one  time  drawing  ofl'  the  whole  of  the  fluid  from  the 
spina  bifida.  Surgeons  know  very  well  that  it  has  hap 
pencd  that  when  the  fluid  has  been  drawn  off  from  the 
spina  bifida  as  long  as  it  would  flow,  it  ceased  only  by 
the  patient  having  a  fit — a  sort  of  general  epileptic  fit — 

xviii.  p.  34-0)  that  there  were  three  chief  conditions:  1,  protmsion  of 
membrane  only  (spinal  meningcxiele);  2,  protrusion  of  nicmbranes.  to- 
gether with  the  spinal  cord  and  its  appertaining  nerves  (meningo-mye- 
loceic);  and,  3,  protrusion  of  the  membranea  together  with  the  spinal 
cord,  the  central  canal  of  which  was  dilated  so  as  to  form  the  sac-cav- 
ity, the  innermost  lining  being  constituted  by  the  expanded  and  atro- 
phied substance  of  the  cord  ( syringo-m3xlocele).  As  to  the  comparative 
frequency  of  these  three  f  arieties,  the  Committee  stated  that  the  second, 
meningo-mycloccle,  was  by  far  the  most  frequent,  while  simple  menia- 
goctk  came  next,  and  syringo-mydocele  last,— [Ed.] 
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and  of  that  fit  perhaps  the  patient  has  died.  That  occur* 
rcoce  receives  an  explanation  when  we  trace  a  communi- 
cation between  the  interior  of  the  brain  and  skull  and  the 
spina  bifida,  for  it  is  plain  that  as  you  draw  off  the  fluid 
from  the  spina  bifida,  so  you  withdraw  the  whole  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  interior  of  the  brain,  and 
from  the  base  of  the  brain*  All  the  \eins  become  con- 
gested and  distended  \^nth  blood,  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
brain  encroach  and  make  pressure  upon  each  other,  the 
Tarious  ner\*es  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  including  the 
poeumogastric,  are  compressed,  and  the  patient  dies  from 
defecti\-e  respiration,  or  in  a  fit.  This  is  the  direct  eflect 
of  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  fluid,  which  is  somtimes  done 
in  the  operation  upon  spina  bifida.  Now  the  safest  and 
best  method  of  proceeding,  no  doubt,  is  to  take  away 
only  so  much  fluid  as  will  relieve  the  spina  bifida  of  its 
state  of  tension;  the  patient  then  runs  no  immediate  risk 
from  the  operation.  The  removal  of  extreme  tension  from 
the  walls  of  the  spina  bifida  enables  those  walls  to  re- 
cover themselves,  and  to  produce  in  time  good  and  healthy 
skin,  which  forms  the  best  natural  defence  of  this  unnat- 
ural projection  of  the  membranes  backwards  through  the 
defective  vertebral  canal.  After  this  tapping  operation, 
the  skin  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  local  application  of 
a  thick  layer  of  collodion,  and  by  a  bandage. 

The  diagram  (Fig. 7)  to  which  I  am  now  directing  your 
attention  is  made  from  a  drawing  representing  a  clot  of 
blood  which  I  found  in  a  patient's  brain,  in  the  year  1842. 
You  know  that  sudden  deaths  used  to  be  most  frequently 
attributed,  erroneoush%  no  doubt,  to  apoplexy,  but  it  has 
rarely  occurred  to  any  person  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  case  of  apoplexy,  w^here  the  death  was  so  sudden 
as  in  the  patient  from  whom  this  clot  of  blood  was  taken. 
This  patient  dropped  down  dead  u pon  the  floor  of  the  room 
of  a  public-house  in  which  she  had  been  drinking,  and,  on 
subsequently  examining  the  body,  I  found  that  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  death  was  the  clot  of  blood,  the  outline  of 
which  is  given  in  the  diagram,  the  clot  itself  being  upon 
the  table.  I  avail  myself  of  this  clot  of  blood  to  indicate 
two  circumstances — first,  the  conttnuity  of  the  spaces 
through  which  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  recedes  during  the 
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increasing  size  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  thalamus; 

and  secondly,  to  show  that  the  pressure  which  led  to  this 
patient's  death  was  made  upon  the  fourth  ventricle,  which 
contains  the  origins  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  Running 
the  eye  along  the  upper  part  of  the  clot,  from  before  back- 
wards, we  notice  a  semicircular  notch  (e),  which  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  the  anterior  commissure  of  the 
cerebrum  in  the  third  ventricle.  A  little  further  back  is 
a  peculiarl}^  configurated  depression  (d),  which  is  the  im- 
pression of  the  coramissura  mollis.  And  at  the  anterior 
and  inferior  part  is  a  nipple-like  projection  downwards  (/)> 

Pig.  7. 


clot  of  blood  occupjHiiig  and  di^tencling  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  and 

iuter>'cning  canal,  and  representing,  therefore,  a  cast  of  the 

interior  of  those  spaces. 

which  fitted  into  the  tuber  cinereum  of  the  third  ventricle. 
Behind  this  (a)  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the 
tw^o  optic  thalami.  The  narrow  prolongation  backwards 
(6)  is  a  cast  of  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum 
passing  under  the  corpora  quadrigemina;  and  joined  to 
this  is  a  lozenge-shaped  mass  (c),  having  a  prolongation 
downwards,  which  passed  through  the  cerebro-spinal 
opening,  and  two  lateral  wing-likeexpansions,  which  were 
adapted  to  the  lateral  recesses  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
w^iich  contain  the  deep  and  support  the  su|>erficial  origins 
of  the  vagi;  it  is.  in  truth,  a  periect  cast  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  There  must,  therefore,  have  l>een,  in  this  case, 
great  pressure  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  at  the 
origins  of  the  vagi,  which  superintend  the  process  of 
respiration.  The  sudden  death  was  produced  by  the  blood 
which  had  been  extravasated  into  the  lateral  ventricles 
having  pursued  the  course  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and 
rested  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  there  made  so  much 
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pressure  upon  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  as  to 
complete!}"  paralyze  them ;  and  if  the  process  of  resiiiration 
could  not  be  continued,  as  it  certainly  could  not  during 
the  time  tlit:  pneumogastrics  were  thus  pressed  upon  by 
theclot  of  blood,  the  patient  would  necessarily  die  quickly* 
This  then,  I  apprehend,  is  the  explanation  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  patient.*  The  clot  of  blood,  which  was  quite 
pntire,  will  also  establish  the  fact  of  the  continuity  of 
fchese  various  parts»  through  which,  as  I  have  undertaken 
to  suggest  to  you,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  passes  to  and 
fro,  according  to  the  state  of  congestion  of  the  interior  of 
the  brain. 

I  might  here  remark,  that  it  appears  to  me  impossible 
that  any  patient  can  live  with  what  is  called  a  diffused 
external  hydrocephalus,  assuming  that  the  external  hy- 
drocephalic fluid  is  placed  within  the  external  arachnoid. 
As  the  brain  is  of  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  hy- 
drocephalic fluid,  it  would  of  necessity  sink  upon  the  in- 
ternal base  of  the  skull,  or  if  it  did  not  sink  from  its  own 
weight,  it  would  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  hydroce- 
phalic fluid  swimming  over  the  top  of  the  brain,  and  thus 
pressing  the  brain  upon  the  base  of  the  skull.  You  willre- 
memlDcr  that  the  arteries  of  the  brain  contain  the  blood, 
through  the  medium  of  which  the  brain  is  nourished  and 
manifests  its  functions;  that  those  arteries  lie  between 

•  Or*  Hale  White  has  recorded  (Path.  Soc.  Tra.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  16)  a 
case  of  sudden  death  in  a  child  from  hyperaemia  and  hiemorrhagcs  in 
the  medulla  implicating  the  vegal  nucleus,  **  In  some  few  places  th*! 
dilated  vessels  had  given  way,  and  haemorrhages  occurred  into  the 
surronnding  ner^'ous  tissue;  by  far  the  largest  of  these  took  place  just 
outside  and  in  contact  with  the  vagal  nucleus  on  the  left  side. 

Nti  w  as  regards  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena.  During  the  bad 
breathing  noticed  by  the  nurse  and  the  rise  of  the  temperature  to  100-', 
the  vessels  were,  1  take  it,  dilated  in  the  region  already  described  ;  this 
dilation  taking  place  in  an  area  including  *thc  vita!  point.'  caused  the 
bad  breathing  noticed  by  the  nurse.  At  last  the  vessels  having  com- 
pletely obliterated  their  perivascular  spaces,  some  of  tbcm  incapable  of 
bearing  further  strain,  c»r  even  if  they  could,  being  incapable  of  greater 
dilation,  as  they  now^  completely  filled  rigid  tubes  of  nervous  matter, 
burst,  and  extravasatcd  their  contents  into  the  substance  of  the  medulla. 
One  of  these  haemorrhages  took  place  just  on  the  outside  of  the  left 
vagal  ntichrus,  which  was  thereby  stimulated  ;  and  as  the  vagus  is  the 
cardio-inhibitory  nerve,  the  heart  was  stopped  instantly,  hence  the  sud- 
denness of  the  death,  and  also  the  absence  of  Uvidity,  for  death  did  not 
take  place  from  stoppage  of  respiration,  but  from  sudden  cessation  of 
the  heart.*— [Bd] 
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the  under  surface  of  the  brain  and  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
and  if  this  hydrocephalic  fluid  press  the  brain  downwards, 
it  must  compress  the  blood-vessels  between  itself  and  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  and  in  that  way  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  brain  would  be  cut  ofl'  So  again,  if  the  base  of  the 
brain  were  thus  pressed  downwards,  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  would  also  be  compressed,  and  the  respiration 
would  cease.  Now  it  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  a 
case  of  difliised— mark.  I  say  diffused— external  hydro- 
cephalus, and,  therefore,  I  presume  the  cases  must  be 
rare/  I  apprehend  that  the  examples  recorded  must  have 

Fig-  8. 


Drftwlne  of  a  spccSmen  of  CM?duslon  of  the  ccrcbro-apirtol  opening,  taken  from  a 

diildl  who  died  in  184>4i  from  internal  hydroccphalui*, 
a,  Cerebellum,    b.  Medulla  obtoiigata,  upper  and  posterior  part*,   c.  This  letter 

Is  placed  a   Httlc   above   the  ccrcbro-spinal   opening',    which  is  completely 

closed  hy  dense  nienibraiioua  adhet$ioti!i. 

•  The  only  condition  to  which  this  term  can  rightly  be  ajiplied,  is 
where  a  gradual  passive  cjcudati on  of  fluid  takes  place  into  the  sub- 
arachnoid space,  accompanying  and  telling  of  the  atrophy  of  the  brain 
beneath,  the  hydrocephalus  ex  vacuo  of  older  writers,  met  with  after 
long  wasting  diseases,  or  in  senile  decay,  whether  timelj'  or  premature, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dean  Swift;  this  form  of  hydrocephalus  having  been 
met  with  in  the  case  of  the  great  satirist,  and  forming  one  of  the  causes 
of  that  death  which  he  so  much  dreaded,  viz.,  a  decay  of  the  mind  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  body.  Prof.  Rindfleisch  (Path.  Hist.  VoK  ii.  p.  313) 
speaks  of  a  form  of  external  hydrocephalus  due  to  some  protracted 
irritative  hyperemia  of  the  brain,  e.  g,^  Alcoholism,  which  leads  to  per- 
manent dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  pta  mater,  and  so  to  compression 
of  the  brain  with  gradual  efTtision  into  the  sub-arachnoid  space.  Dr. 
Moxon  (Wilkes*  and  Moxou's  Path.  Anat.  p.  204)  controverts  this  view, 
and  points  out  that  in  the  atrophy  of  the  brain  which  accompanies  old 
age  or  long  continned  drunkenness  "  the  pia  mater  fastened  to  the  brain 
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resulted  froin  rupture  of  the  internal  arachnoid  membrane, 
which  allowed  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  to  escape  from  it, 
and  flow  over  the  top  of  the  brain,  thus  leading  to  sudden 
death. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  of  the  cerebro*spinal  fluid 
and  the  cerebro-spinal  aperture,  I  must  call  your  attention 
to  the  drawing.  Fig.  8,  which  represents  a  specimen  of  the 
closure  of  this  cerebro-spinal  opening.  In  such  instances 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  couU  not  escape  from  the  interior 
of  the  brain;  and  thus  the  collection  of  fluid  within  the 
brain  would  constitute  internal  hydrocephalus.  And  here 
1  may  add  that  the  drawings  from  which  the  diagrams 


Tlti*  engraving  repreacntji  a  /ongftui/ttta/  Miction  of  th^  «atne  brain. 

1,  Cerebellum,  t.  I'pper  part  of  the  mcduHa  oblongata,  c,  Cerebro-spinal 
opentn^.  the  occjuiling-  meTnbrane  seen  in  longittidinal  section,  tt,.  Fourth 
ventricle,  much  dilated.  *.  Iter  tertio  ad  q«artum  ventrieuliim,  much 
dilated.  Doth  tbene  cavities  and  the  other  ventricles  were  diatentlcd  by 
hydrocrpbaljc  fluid. 

were  copied  represent  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy  which 
I  removed  from  little  children  who  had  been  the  subjects 
of  internal  hydrocephalus;  and  the  occlusion  of  the  open- 
ing was  the  onh^  cause  of  the  internal  hydrocephalus  that 
I  could  discover. 


"by  its  cloae  vascular  connection  with  it  follows  the  brain,  so  that  thui 
the  sub-arachnoid  space  enlarges  and  fiUs  with  fluid/* 

For  furthiCT  information  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Arndt,  Ucber  den  Hydro- 
cephalus extemus,  Virchow's  Archives^  Vol.  52,  p.  42.  Tlic  writer 
discusses  the  opposing  views  of  Virchow,  and  Geist.  gives  cases  and 
then- autopsies  in  detail,  and  wontd  appear  to  look  upon  this  form  ol 
hydrocephaltis  not  so  much  as  a  serous  effusion  of  the  arachiniid,  hut 
as  the  resnlt  of  inflammatory  processes  connected  with  the  dura 
maur.— {Bd.] 
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The  other  drawing,  Fig,  9,  is  taken  from  the  same  pre- 
paration,  bnt  represents  a  longitudinal  sectionof  it,  which 

enables  us  to  see  the  extremely  dilated  state  of  the  cora- 
munication  between  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles^  and 
the  point  of  closure  of  the  cerebro-spinal  opening. 

These  drawings  have  been  in  m}^  possession  a  long  time 
—ever  since  184-4.  At  that  period  of  my  professional  Ufe 
I  was  examining  the  diseases  of  the  brain  in  children. 
In  almost  every  case  of  internal  h^^drocephaUis  which  I 
examined  after  death,  I  found  that  this  cerebro-spinal 
aperture  was  so  completely  closed  that  no  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  could  escape  from  the  interior  of  the  brain ;  and  as 
the  fluid  was  being  constantly  secreted,  it  necessarily 
accumulated  there,  and  the  occlusion  formed,  to  my 
mind,  the  essential  pathological  element  of  internal 
hydrocephalus. 

Internal  hydrocephalus  is  not  an  unfrequent  companion 
of  spina  bifida.  In  many  of  the  cases  of  that  disease  that 
I  have  examined  after  death,  the  cerebro-spinal  opening 
was  closed,  thus  explaining  how  it  happened  that 
although  the  spina  bifida  had  been  tapped  during  life,  and 
no  limit  put  to  the  flow  of  the  fluid  at  the  operation,  yet 
the  little  patient  did  not  suft'er  from  cerebral  congestion. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  case  of  this  kind  which  first  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  pathological  fact  of  closure  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  opening  in  the  fourth  ventricle.* 

•  Other  instances  of  distention  of  the  ventricles  with  fltitd  owing  to 
closure  of  the  apcrttire  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  will  be  found  recorded  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society.  The  following  cases  are 
given  in  Dr.  Wilk's  and  Dr.  Moxon's  Pathological  Anatomy,  p.  215: — 
**  In  one  case  the  brain  was  firmly  adherent  round  the  foramen  magnum, 
and  the  membranes  and  choroid  plexus  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  were  very  thick,  almost  closing  the  aperture-  But  the  most 
remarkable  case  we  have  seen  was  one  in  which  on  opening  the  skull 
there  appeared  a  large  bladder  like  an  hydatid  separating  the  left  cere* 
bral  convolutions.  This  proved  to  be  the  immensely  dilated  lateral 
ventricle— which  had  thrust  its  way  through  to  the  surface.  The  cause 
of  this  was  found  to  l>e  a  papillose  tumor  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  composed  of  ependymal  structure.  It  was  of  the  size  of  a 
small  hazel-nut,  and  completely  cut  off  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle. 
Two  remarkably  similar  cases  are  given  by  Virchow.  Again,  we  have 
known  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  distended  much  in  a  case  of  pressure 
on  the  spinal  canal  through  disease  of  the  cenncal  spine,  tl  us  cerebral 
svmptoms  became  added  to  the  spinal.  Another  certain  cause  of 
expansion  of  the  ventricles  is  tumor  or  tubercle  under  the  tentorium: 
whether  it  ^row  in  the  pons  or  the  cerebellum,  it  compresses  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  disallows  the  free  escape  of  the  cerebro*spinal 
fluid.*— [Ed.] 
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I  u-ill  now  detail  to  you  the  short  particulars  of  a  case 
of  internal  hydrocephalus  in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  canal 
was  closed  at  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum. 
This  case  I  saw  in  the  year  1847,  with  Mr.  Otway,  a 
surgeon  at  Kennington: — 

A.  H. was  a  child  of  unhealthy  parents,  very  thin. 

feeble  and  sickly  from  birth,  uttering  constantly  a  pecu- 
liarly distressing  cr3%  and  having  a  remarkable  rotary 
movement  of  the  head-  When  four  months  old,  the  head 
began  to  enlarge  rapidly;  and  after  this  had  been  noticed 
a  week,  the  infant  became  comatose,  lying  periectly  quiet* 
almost  paralytic,  with  strabismus  and  dilated  pupils:  her 
skin  was  of  a  dingy  yellow  tint ;  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt ; 
respiration  extremely  imperl'ect*  both  as  regards  Irequcncy 
and  extent.  After  the  coma  had  continued  twenty -four 
hours,  as  death  appeared  imminent,  the  anterior  fontanelle 
was  punctured  by  a  trocar  and  canula,  and  eight  ounces  of 
colorless  fluid  escaped.  While  the  fluid  was  being  drown 
oflf.  the  infant  l>egan  to  kick  vigorously,  the  eyelids  ofjcncd, 
the  strabismus  ceased,  and  the  pupils  contracted.  So 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  removed 
the  pressure  from  the  third  nerve,  which  had  produced 
strabismus  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils;  it  removed  the 
pressure  also  from  the  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum  ;  and 
this  freedom  from  pressure  was  manifested  by  the  child 
moving  its  limbs  vigorously.  The  lips  began  to  move 
constantly,  especially  the  lower  lip,  which  had  been  drawn 
inwards  between  the  gums.  When  the  finger  was  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth  of  the  infant,  an  attempt  to  suck  was 
made,  and  a  little  warm  milk  and  water  was  swallowed 
without  difficulty.  The  pulse  was  about  140,  very  small 
and  feeble;  respiration  very  irregular;  the  surface  was 
cold  andclammy,  but  warm  applications  soon  restored  its 
temperature.  Moderate  pressure  was  applied  to  the  head. 
A  week  after  the  first  operation,  after  some  slight  fits,  the 
child  became  comatose  again,  and  unable  to  swallow. 
Eight  ounces  of  turbid  fluid  were  again  drawn  ofl'.  with 
the  same  result  as  before.  And  three  weeks  later,  the 
same  quantity  of  fluid,  highly  coagulable  by  heat  (Inflam- 
matory efllision,  not  cerebro-spinal  fluid  K  was  again 
evacuated  under  similar  circumstances*    During  the  next 
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two  months  the  child  took  mercury  and  chalk,  in  small 
doseSj  with  some  benefit.  The  bones  of  the  head  were 
gradually  becoming  approximated ,  and  the  anterior  font a- 
nelle  was  diminished.  The  child  was  emaciated,  although 
it  took  the  breast  freely.  The  thumbs  were  turned  in  upon 
the  palms  of  the  hands»  and  the  peculiar  movement  of  the 
lips  continued.  The  child  died  on  the  30th  of  October, 
having  had  convulsions  of  increasing  severity  during  four 
days;  but  it  continued  to  suck,  and  took  notice  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  till  the  da\^  before  its  death,  which  was 
nearly  three  months  after  the  first  tapping.  I  did  not  see 
this  patient  alive,  but  I  suspected,  from  Mr.  Otway's 
description  of  the  case  to  myself,  that  we  should  find 
closure  of  the  cerebro-spinal  opening. 

Post-mortem  examination.— Body  mui:h  emaciated .  The 
bones  of  the  head  over-lapped  each  other  considerably; 
the  anterior  fontanelle  was  imperfectly  felt.  There  were 
cellular  adhesions  between  the  two  layers  of  the  external 
arachnoid;  this  membrane  was  much  thickened,  and  in 
some  places  opaque.  There  was  no  apjjearance  of  cica- 
trices in  the  position  of  the  trocar  punctures,  but  some  firm 
adhesions  existed  at  that  spot.  The  veins  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain  were  distended,  and  a  dirty  brownish-red 
discoloration,  from  altered  blood,  w^  as  not  iced  l^etweenthe 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  Within  the  right  lateral  ventricle 
three  distinct  cicatrices  w^ere  clearly  seen,  corresponding 
with  the  punctures  made  duringlife  with  the  trocar.  Each 
lateral  v^entricle  was  divided  in  an  exactly  similar  manner 
by  an  opaque  structure  (resembling  its  lining  membrane), 
in  which  there  was  on  each  side  an  aperture  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  was  either  a  new 
false  membrane  develoi>ed  within  the  ventricular  cavity, 
or  the  lining  of  the  roof  of  the  ventricle,  thickened  and 
subsequently  ruptured,  so  as  to  allow  the  fluid  to  makeits 
way  between  it  and  the  ventricular  wall:  most  probably 
the  former  of  these  conjectures  is  the  correct  one.  The 
lateral  ventricles  were  distended  and  contained  four  ounces 
of  fluid.  The  plexus  choroidcs  was  not  to  be  recognized. 
The  septum  lucidum  was  enlongatcd;  its  ventricle  was 
enlarged  and  contained  fluid.  The  cavity  of  the  tuber  cin- 
ereura  was  dilated,  and  thus  compressed  the  opticcommis- 
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sttre,  cxplaiituig  tise  impairaicnt  of  vision.    Tke  iter  a  ter- 

tio  ad  qm&rtum  Tentricalam  was  dilated  nearlv  as  far  as 

^the  entraDce  into  the  foorth  Tentricle^  where  it  was  closed 

I  by  old  and  firm  adhesion.      This  occlusion  necessarily 

kpresenred  the  fourth  Tentrick  from  dilatation,  and  it  was 

[accordingly  natural  in  form.    The  olfactory  nerv^^as  iar 

[as  their  balbs,  were  hollow,  and  communicated  with  the 

[anterior  comua  of  the  lateral  ventricle^: — this  persistence 

lofa  condition,  normal  to  about  the  fourth  month  of  intra- 

uterine  life,  suggested  that  the  hydrocephalus,  with  its 

pathological  cause,  had  commenced  during  the  period  of 

intra-utcrine  life.* 

•Dr.  West  (Xfcd.  Gaxette^  VoL  xxx-.  p.  1 37 J  tAbnlates  fifty^x  casen 
[  of  bjdrocrpha]as  treated  bj  pdu^cmcesss,  ia  six  teen  of  wbkk  KcoYciy 
t%ras«iiid  to  hsTc  taken  place;  he  points  o«t  with  rward  to  most  of 
L^hese  recoTeries  that  the  erideace  as  to  the  tine  that  had  elapsed  suice 
rthe  operadoo,  and  as  to  the  patient's  health  before  and  after,  is  insuffi- 
icient  and  misatisfactofy.  Dr.  West  then,  in  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
iTrportcd  success  (ten  out  of  nineteen  >  of  I>r>  Couqocst  in  this  operation, 
[shows  that  in  fifteen  out  of  the  above  nineteen  cases,  '*no  data  are 
f^iren  beyond  the  mere  number  of  punctures  and  the  qnantite  of  fluid 
rrrooved.  Tbe  age  of  the  patient,  the  dttratiun  of  the  disease,  the  sijc  of 
,  tbe  head,  the  condition  of  the  intellectual  faculties  before  and  afker  the 
j  operation  are  not  noticed.  We  arc  left  in  perfect  ignorance  as  to  the 
I  trtt>e  which  elapsed  before  each  patient  was  reported  cored. 

"If  the  symptoms  observed  daring  liie  ^-ield  little  enconragement  to 

resort  to  the  operation,  the  appearances  disclostrd  after  death  afford  a 

powr-"'  "-TT3Tnent  against  it-    An  account  is  given  of  the  post-mortem 

[exar  ttweotj-six  cases.    Inevery  instance,  fluid,  sometimes  in 

Icon.s,  .^.^   -^  quantity,  was  contained  within  the  ventricles,  or  in  the 

I  «ivity  of  the  craniom.  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  was  softened  and 

atteonated.    But  in    addition,  there  existed  in  sixteen  cases  serions 

organic  disease  or  malformation  of  the  brain  itself*  though  no  symptom 

during    life    had    portrayed    tbe    existence    of    a    condition     which 

mechanical  interference  could  only  aggravate."    Dr,  Wflks  iDw-  of  the 

Xervons  System,  p.  145, )  expresses  an  equally  unfavorable  opinion.  **  I 

havemyseif  tried  It  in  two  cases,  but   should  never  propose  it  again — 

[not  on  account  of  the  severity  of  tbe  operation,  but  from  the  want  of 

IjjKiesible  success— when  tbe  fluid  is  drawn  off  it  will  again  form,  and  in 

Fordcr  to  prevent  this,  if  a  bandage  be  applied,  symptoms  of  compressioQ 

fiE[>llow.    Our  difliculty  was  so  to  regulate  an  elastic  bandage  as  to 

[  exert  pressure  sufficient  to  prevent  cxpanstoo,  and  yet  not  to  cause  un- 

[  doc  comprcasioflu '  *^  [£o.  ] 
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LECTURE  IIL 

Ftinctioti  of  the  Cercbro^Spinal  Fluid  in  the  Fcetal  Brain — Case  of 
OccIusioTi  of  the  Cerebro-Spinal  Aperture — The  Brain  afLer  Concussion 
a  Bruised  Organ— Comparison  l>et\veen  a  Bruise  of  the  Brain  and 
that  of  other  Organs— Long  Rest  Essential  after  Concussion  of  the 
Brain — Neglect  of  this  a  Fertile  Cause  of  Permanent  Brain  Disease — 
Symptoms  of  Concussion  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Treatment  by  Rest — 
Most  of  the  Gra%*er  Operations  of  Surgery  performed  for  the  Purpose 
of  Allowing  Xature  Rest  to  Restore  Injured  Parts. 


A  DrFFERENCE  of  opinion  exists  among  anatomists  as  to 
the  presence  of  a  well-defined  membrane  within  the  lateral 
and  other  ventricles  of  the  human  brain,  I  do  not  wish  to 
express  an  authorative  opinion^  but  I  will  adduce  this 
model  of  the  foetal  brain  in  support  of  the  fadl  that  there 
must  be  a  firm  and  compa<ft  membrane  lining  the  interior 
of  the  ventricles  during  the  early  period  of  intra-uterine 
life,  when  the  brain  itself  is  in  a  semi-liquid  or  diffluent 
state.  This  diagram,  Fig.  10,  was  made  from  a  model  of 
the  brain  of  a  foetus  at  about  the  fourth  month ;  it  shows 
the  relative  position  and  size  of  the  lateral  ventricles  and 
their  walls  accurately.  The  diffluent  rudimentary  brain- 
stru<5lure  is  placed  between  the  pia  mater  externally,  and 
the  ependyma  containing  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the 
ventricles  internally.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  a  well- 
defined  membranous  wall  did  not  exist  on  each  side  of  the 
semi-fluid  brain-matter,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
brain  to  grow  and  to  sustain  itself  in  anything  like  a  defi- 
nite form.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  contained  within  the 
ependyma  seems  to  perform  the  very  important  ofiice  of 
supporting  the  membrane,  and  thus  constitutes  a  scaf- 
folding or  internal  arch  upon  which  rests  the  diffluent 
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brain-matter,  which  it  ultimately  forms  into  firm  brain- 
struclure. 

I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,  but  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  advance  these  facts  in  confirmation  of  the 
belief  of  the  existence  of  a  lining  membrane  to  the  ven- 
tricles»  even  at  a  very  early  period  of  fcetal  life.* 

I  said  previously  that  I  should  be  prepared  to  detail 
another  case  of  occlusion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  aperture  of 
considerable  interest.  I  think  that  the  case  will  be  more 
instructive,  and  its  value  better  exemplified,  if  I  first  read 
the  post-mortem  examination,  and  then  allude  to  the 
symptoms  observed  during  life. 

The  gentleman  who  was  the  subject  of  this  disease  died 
at  the  age  of  thirt^'-four.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  had 
visited  the  Crystal  Palace,  He  had  been  seized  with  vom- 
iting in  the  morning,  and  again  about  two  hours  before  he 
reached  home.  He  w^alked  from  the  Crystal  Palace  ( a  mile 
or  soi,  and  when  he  entered  the  house  he  staggered,  and 
said  he  felt  giddy  and  oppressed.  He  was  placed  on  a  bed, 
and  cold  was  applied  to  his  forehead,  but  he  died  in  a  very 
short  time,  with  stertorous  breathing — remaining  sensible, 
however,  almost  to  the  last  moment.  I  examined  the  body, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Wilks,  and  this  is  the  report  of  the  post- 
mortem examination : — 

**  Cadaveric  decomposition  was  advanced,  except  within 
the  brain,  which  presented  in  this  respect  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,    Theconvolutions 

•  This  ingeniotis  reasoning  of  Mr.  Hilton  has  appeared  fanciful  to 
some  and  incorrect  to  others,  from  the  fai't  that  the  pia  mater  ( the  sup- 
posed source  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid)  has  not  been  detected  till  the 
eighth  week  of  foetal  life»  and  no  trace  of  the  arachnoid  till  much  later. 
Somewhat  similar  reasoning  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  mtud 
of  M.  Magendie,  he*  sap.  cit*  p.  54-.  *'Thc  consequences  of  this  pressure 
(of  the  sub-arachnoid  fluid)  mfluence  the  general  confomiatioa  of  the 
head,  and  doubtless  also  of  the  spinal  column  from  the  earliest  period 
of  embryonic  existence,  during  which  the  parictes  of  the  cranium  and 
vertelirMl  column  are  not  yet  solid.  To  what  other  cause  are  we  to 
refer  the  spherical  form  of  the  head  at  a  time  when  the  brain  is  not  yet 
in  existence?  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  protects  the  formation  of  the 
cerehro*spinal  ner\^ous  axis,  just  as  the  fluids  of  the  ovum,  and  especially 
the  Hquor  amnii*  defend  and  protect  the  whole  foetus  in  the  cavity  of  the 
titerus.  There  must  even  exist  a  kind  of  antagonism  between  the  cere- 
bro-spinal fli'id,  which  tends  to  distend  the  parictes  of  the  cranium  and 
the  spine,  and  the  fluid  of  the  nmnion,  which  compresses  them  on  every 
side,  and  tends  to  make  them  assume  the  smallest  possible  volume. ' '— [Bd<] 
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of  the  cerebrum  were  large,  and  their  surfaces  flattened  by 

pressure  from  within/* 
And  these  convolutions  were  few,  stiggesting,  perhaps, 

that  the  condition  of  the  brain  was  a  persistent  state  of  a 
very  early  development  of  the  convolutions;  for  although 
the  person  was  full  grown,  and  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
the  convolutions  were  large  and  few. 

Fig.  io» 


a,  Lateral  vrntriclc*,  of  tiormal  mxc,  containing  cerebro-«piniiJ  fluid,  ft.  Corpora 
quadrigeniina,  not  yrt  complete,  c,  Corijus  callo^um.  rf.  8cml-1jqtiid  brain- 
^tmcttirc  lying  between  the  pia  tnater  </)  externally  and  ependjnraa  <,<i)  in- 
ternally. 


**The  brain  structure  was  health3%  neither  it  nor  the 
membranes  containing  any  tubercular  deposit.  On  care- 
fully opening  the  lateral  ventricles,  they  were  found  to 
contain  at  least  four  ounces  of  clear  cerebro-spinal  fluid.** 

Regarding  the  character  of  this  fluid,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  was  carefully  examined.  Its  si:)ecific  gravity 
was  1008,  and  it  possessed  all  the  microscopic  and  chem- 
ical  characters  of  cerebro-sptnal  fluid. 

**The  ventricles  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  all  the 
receding  and  projecting  angles  of  the  boundaries  and 
comua  were  lost  or  subdued.  The  foramen  of  Monro  was 
rounded,  and  capable  of  admitting  a  large  quill  not  quite 
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a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  lining  membranes  of 
the  ventricle  and  the  choroid  plexus  were  healthv.  The 
septnm  Incidum  and  the  fornix  were  softened,  but  the 

'  microscope  showed  no  trace  of  inflammatory  deposit  or 
softening.  The  fourth  xentricle  w^as  greatly  dilated  in  all 
its  directions,  showing  well  its  lateral  comua  which  sup- 
port the  pneumogastric^  auditor)'  and  other  accompanying 
nerves.  The  cerebro-spinal  opening  between  the  under 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  was  completely  closed  by  a  tolerablv 
dense  membranous  structure,  which  formed  a  kind  of  poucii 
projecting  downwards,  and  showed  the  direction  of  the 
fluid  tension  upon  it  to  have  l)een  from  above  to  below. 

**This  was  clearly  seen  when  looked  at  either  from  the 
ventricular  aspect,  or  below  from  the  spinal  aspect.  The 
arachnoid  in  the  neighborhood,  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
wassomewhat  opaque  and  thicker  than  natural.  The  large 
trunks  of  the  cerebral  arteries  piesented  a  few  minute  spots 
of  opaque  deposit.   The  veins  of  Galen  and  their  tributaries 

Lwere  healthy.  The  heart  was  healthy,  both  as  regards  its 
muscular  tissue  and  its  valves.  There  was  a  slight  deposit 
beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta.  There  was  no 
recent  disease  of  the  lungs/' 

The  pathological  condition  of  the  closure  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal opening  found  in  this  gentleman^s  brain  is  well 
represented  by  Fig.  8,  c^  but  that  drawing  was  made  in 
1844,  from  a  preparation  whi^h  I  then  obtained  from  the 
head  of  a  child  who  had  died  of  internal  In^drocephalus. 

The  details  of  the  historv'  during  life  present  an  appnr* 
ently  perfect  fitting-in  of  the  symptoms  to  the  patho- 
logical anatomy.  But  I  wish  it  to  l^eunderstood  that  this 
account  has  not  been  **cooked,"  as  it  is  termed.  It  was 
not  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  with  the  facts 
previously  stated,  but  was  drawn  up  by  the  brother  of 
the  gentleman  himself,  who  is  not  a  professional  man.  I 
asked  him  to  oblige  me  with  a  detail  of  the  symptoms 
which  his  brother  presented  during  life,  and  this  is  his 
account  of  them : — 

**This  gentleman  always  had  delicate  health.  The  nails 
of  his  fingers  were  peculiar  in  form,  the  last  phalanges 
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being  very  short,  and  the  nails  inserted  like  two  seeds  into 

the  cuticle/ '* 

I  stop  at  this  point  to  remark  that  here  apparently  we 
have  evidence  of  a  congenital  error  in  the  development  of 
the  ends  of  the  fingers;  and  this  inclines  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  probably  the  cerebral  error,  the  occlusion  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  aperture,  w^as  also  congenital. 

**  As  a  child,  he  was  active  and  wiry,  but  very  irascible 
in  temper.  As  a  man,  he  was  very  spare  and  delicate- 
looking.  [AU  indications  of  a  something  which  impeded 
healthy  development.]  He  had  always  some  color  in  his 
cheeks,  which  he  retained  till  within  a  year  of  his  death. 
He  had  a  fondness  for  intellectual  pursuits;  al^o  for  turn- 
ing light  fancy  work,  and  gardening;  and  a  great  dislike 
to  the  excitement,  and  especially  the  noise,  of  London. 
Indeed*  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  a  severe  nervous 
illness,  with  great  depression,  brought  on  by  application 
to  business  in  the  City;  it  ought,  however,  to  be  men- 
tioned that  his  occupation  was  not  at  all  intense,  and 
nothing  would  have  been  thought  of  it  by  ordinary  men," 

Now  this  is  worthy  of  note,  because  in  this  instance 
there  was  no  possibility  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  escaping 
from  the  interior  of  the  brain.  Whatever  pressure  might 
be  made,  by  mental  occupation  or  physical  exertion,  upon 
the  internal  parts  of  the  brain  or  the  medulla  oblongata, 
would  be  morbidly  manifested,  in  consequence  of  there 
iK^ingno  possibility  of  escape  for  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid* 
Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way :  Suppose  over-exertion  or 
an^*  moral  influence  to  produce  an  excessive  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  head,  there  was  no  possibility',  in  this 
instance,  of  insuring  a  proportionate  escape  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  because  there  was  no  aperture  to  allow  of  it» 

**  His  food  was  always  of  the  simplest  kind.  Even  tea, 
coflFee  and  cocoa  seemed  to  aflect  hts  head  and  derange  his 
stomach;  and  he  had  an  instinctive  dislike  to  alcoholic 


•  The  student  will  remember  that  the  two  stmctnres  which  m  this 
ease  presented  abnormalities,  viz.,  the  brain  and  the  appicndages  of  the 
cuticle,  are  developed  from  one  and  the  same  blastodenoic  layer,  L  e., 
theepiblast.  So  also  in  some  cases  of  spina  bifida^  not  only*  is  there 
an  abnormal  condition  of  the  spinal  cord»  but  the  skin  over  the  tumor 
U  sometimes  congenitally  deficient  or  entirely  absent,  the  spinal  dura 
tnater  or  arachnoid  taking  its  plarre.— [Ed.] 
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Stimulants  of  ever}^  kind.  Though  subject  to  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  he  could  not  bear  a  warm  room^  as  it 
made  him  feel  faint.  Both  winter  and  cold  alvvaN's  affected 
him  injuriously.  He  said  himself  he  only  half  lived  in  the 
winter;  he  seemed  torpid,  and  would  drop  into  a  deep 
sleep  after  a  meal,  from  which  it  was  often  difficult  to 

'  rouse  him  at  bed-time,  when  he  seemed  scarcely  to  know 
where  he  was.  Excitement  frequently  brought  on  an  im* 
pediment  in  his  speech.  For  many  years  he  was  subject 
to  headache,  derangement  of  stomach  and  occasional 
deafness.'' 
We  have  here,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  a  most  important 

f  and  valuable  living  experiment.  Here  is  a  man  who  can- 
not bear  any  accumulation  of  blood  in  his  brain,  because 
there  is  no  possibility  for  the  compensatory  fluid  toescape 
from  the  pressure  or  state  of  conjestion  of  the  organs  in 
the  interior  of  the  skull.  I  conclude  that  we  find  thecause 
of  the  stomach  aflection  and  the  deafness  in  the  great  dis- 
tension of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  conscc|uent  pres- 
sure upon  the  pneumogastric  and  auditory  nerves  on  its 
floor.  If  the  fourth  ventricle  be  filled  with  fluid,  it  must 
for  the  time  exert  some  pressure  on  the  auditory  nerve, 
thus  explaining  the  temporary  deafness. 

**  His  pulse  was  usually  extremely  weak,  irregular,  and 
slow,  from  50  to  60  beats  per  minute.  He  was  thought 
to  be  suffering  from  heart  disease.  A  peculiar  restless, 
uneasy  look  of  the  eyes  and  stare,  with  dilated  pupils, 
and  a  muddiness  of  the  conjunctiva,  afforded  a  ready 
indication  of  any  temporary  derangement  of  his  health. 
For  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  gradually  losing  flesh; 
he  became  more  feeble,  too,  and  acquired  a  slight  stoop 
in  his  gait.  He  also  carried  his  head  peculiarly,  as  if  af- 
fected with  slight  stiff'ness  in  the  neck/'  [This  is  the  way 
in  which  h\''drocephalic  patients  carry  their  heads.] 

•*  A  few  months  before  his  death,  while  in  the  country, 
he  had  a  severe  attack  of  vomiting*  with  great  prostra- 
tion, without  any  apparent  cause.  The  last  month  or 
two  were  marked  by  a  morbirl  activity  and  restlessness. 

k  Amongst  other  things,  he  became  greatly  excited  about 
the  preparation  for  a  scientific  meeting;  and  this  was 
followed  by  great  prostration  and  collapse.    On  the  day 
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of  his  death  he  had  been  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  had 
had  i:>ome  vomiting  in  the  morning,  and  again  about  two 
hours  before  he  reached  home.  He  walked  from  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  when  he  entered  the  room  he  stag- 
gered, and  said  he  felt  giddj'^  and  oppressed.  He  was 
placed  on  a  bed,  and  cold  was  applied  to  his  forehead ; 
but  he  died  in  a  short  time,  with  stertorus  breathing  [in- 
dicating pressure  upon  the  medulla  oblongata],  but  was 
sensible  almost  to  the  last  moment/* 

If  I  were  to  select  this  opportunity  to  enlarge  upon  the 
opposite  circumstances  of  this  case,  perhaps  I  might  do 
so  at  too  great  length.  I  will  merely  observe  that  I  think 
it  an  important  and  interesting  experiment  in  reference  to 
the  circulation  through  the  brain,  the  administration  of 
food  and  stimulants,  and  various  other  matters.  His 
brain  could  bear  no  fullness  of  blood,  no  increase  of  size, 
because  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  could  not  escape  from  the 
interior  of  the  brain.  He  could  not  take  w^ine,  beer,  or 
Bpirits;  and  could  bear  no  muscular  exertion.  The  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  produced  vomiting  by  pressure  upon  the 
medulla  oblongata,  exertingits  influence  upon  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve.  He  died  from  pressure  upon  the  medulla 
oblongata,  with  stertorous  breathing — that  pressure 
which  could  not  be  obviated.  I  shall  dwell  no  longer 
either  upon  this  case,  or  this  kind  of  case,  but  I  think 
that  occlusion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  opening  is  a  patho- 
logical condition  which  has  not  received  due  attention 
from  the  profession. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  circulation  through 
the  brain,  let  me  say  that  I  think  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  during  sleep  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  congestion,  or, 
rather,  overcharged  with  blood;  and  that  it  is  the  pres- 
sure of  that  blood  which  in  some  measure  induces  or  sus- 
tains the  state  of  repose  or  cerebral  quietude*  Mr,  Dur- 
ham, one  of  our  Demonstrators  at  Guy's  Hospital,  hlis 
put  into  my  hands  this  paper,  containing  the  result  of 
some  experiments  which  tend  to  show  that  the  brain  is 
not  in  that  condition  during  sleep;  that  it  loses  its  con- 
gested character  in  order  that  it  may  assume  what  we 
should  call  its  state  of  quiescence,  or  rest.  The  facts  are 
very  few,  and  they  shall  be  allowed  to  si>eak  for  themselves. 
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"A  dog  having  been  chloroformed,  a  portion  of  bone 

about  as  large  as  a  sixpence,  was  removed  from  the  pari- 
etal region  of  the  skull  by  means  of  the  trephine;  the  sub- 
jacent dura  mater  was  cut  awa3%  and  the  surface  of  the 
brain  exposed.  As  long  as  the  animal  continued  under 
the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  the  smaller  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater  were  turgid  with  dark -colored  blood,  and  the 
larger  veins  were  considerably  distended.*  No  diflerence 
in  color  between  the  arteries  and  veins  could  be  recog- 
,  sized.  The  exposed  portion  of  the  brain  manifested  ten* 
Idency  to  rise  into  the  opening  through  the  skulk  By- 
and*by  the  immediate  effects  of  the  chloroform  passed  ofl^ 
and  the  animal  sank  into  a  comparatively  natural  and 
healthy  sleep.  A  ver\'  marked  change  in  the  appearance 
rof  the  brain  accompanied  this  change  in  the  state  of  the 
animal.  As  sleep  supervened,  the  vessels  gradually 
emptied  themselves ;  the  veins  ceased  to  attract  notice  by 
their  distension;  the  exposed  surface  of  the  brain  sank 
down  to,  or  below,  the  level  of  the  opening,  and  became 
pale  in  color.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  animal 
wasroused,  and  irritated.  A  blush  seemed  to  start  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain ;  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  became 
fuller  and  fuller,  and  of  a  bright  arterial  hue.  The  con- 
trast between  the  appearance  of  the  brain  during  this 
state  of  functional  excitement  and  the  previous  state  of 
quiescence  was  most  striking.  The  more  the  animal  was 
excited,  the  fuller  of  blood  did  its  brain  appear  to  become, 
and  the  higher  did  the  exposed  portion  rise  above  the 
general  level.  When  the  animal  was  allowed  to  return  to 
its  state  of  repose,  the  brain  again  sank  down,  and  reas- 
sumed  its  pale  aspect.'*! 

•  Ftirthcr  experiments  of  Mr-  Durham  showed  that  this  fulness  of  the 
veins  was  caused  by  the  temporary  interference  with  respiration  due  to 
the  administration  of  the  chloroform;  as  soon  as  the  dog  was  perfectly 
.under  tlie  influence  of  the  anajstheticj  the  brain  became  pale  very  much 
as  daring  sleep. — [En.] 

t  A  full  account  of  these  and  other  confirmatory  experiments  and  ob- 

servatiotis  was  read  at  the  British  Association   Meeting  at  Oxford  in 

IS 60,  and  was  subsequently  published  in  the  Gu3''s  Hospital  Reports, 

3rd  Ser*  voK  vi.  p.  149.      As  Mr.  Power  has  remarked  in  the  Principles 

I  of  Human  Physiology,  of  which   he  is  the  editor^  8th  edit.  p.  754,  Mr. 

.  Dorbam's  facts  have  been  corroborated  by  some  observations  made  by 

rJDr.    Hughlings  Jackson   Royal    Lond.    Ophth.    Hosp.   Rep.^    on    the 
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I  have  dwelt  thus  far  upon  the  subject  of  rest  considered 
as  a  physiological  agent  almost  exclusive]3%  and  attempted 
to  show  how  important  a  feature  its  production  appears 
to  occupy  in  Nature's  plan  of  development  and  for  sus- 
taining health.  This  I  have  felt  to  be  necessary  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  consideration  of  rest  as  a  therapeutic 
agent, 

Mr,  Prescott  Hewett,  who  preceded  me  here,  has  dwelt 
so  largely  and  so  comprehensively  on  injuries  to  the  head, 
that  I  am  almost  ashamed  even  to  approach  the  subject, 
except  as  an  admirer  of  the  monument  which  he  has  raised 
to  himself.  I  would,  however,  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  what  observation  has  taught  me^ — that  rec- 
ognized lesions  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  associated 
with  blows  upon  the  head  (whether  the  cranium  be  frac- 
tured or  not),  do  not  generally »  or  as  a  principle  of  treat* 
ment,  obtain  that  extent  of  mechanical  rest  which  is 
consistent  with  the  expectation  of  perfect  and  complete 
structural  repair.  This  error  in  the  treatment  of  such 
cases  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  its  membrane  which  we  meet  with  in  practice,  I 
must  also  claim  your  indulgence  to  employ  a  very  short 
time  in  reference  to  the  subjectof  what  we  term  concussion 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing the  value  of  rest  with  respect  to  injuries  of  those  parts 
when  they  have  been  in  a  state  of  concussion. 

If  a  man  receives  a  severe  blow  upon  his  head  which 
produces  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain,  Ave  at 
once  admit   that  the  cause  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 


opbtbalfnoaeopie  condition  of  the  retina  during  sleep.  In  these  the  optic 
disc  was  found  to  be  whiter,  and  the  neighboring  part  of  the  retina 
more  anarmic,  than  in  the  waking  state.  Dr.  Fleming  (Brit,  and 
For.  Med.  Chr.  Rev.  Ap.  1855)  had  pointed  out  that  the  theor>'  of  the 
circulation  of  the  brain  being  languid  during  ordinary  sleep  received 
support  from  some  experiments^  in  which  he  found  that  pressure 
on  the  common  carotids  was  followed  by  temporary  but  complete 
insensibility  and  unconsciousness.  That  this  did  not  result  from 
obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  by  the  internal  jugular  vein  (which 
must  of  course  be  more  or  less  compressed  at  the  same  time)  Dr*  Fleming 
considered  proved  from  the  fact  that  the  insensibility  was  most  decidea 
and  rapid  when,  the  artery  being  distinctly  controlled,  the  face  became 
pale,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  effect  was  delayed  and  imperfect 
when  the  pressure  caused  congestion  of  the  face.— [Ed.] 
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symptoms  t  and  as  long  as  these  symptams  remain,  \i*c 

[  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  cause  or itseffects continue, 
iet  us  apply  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  to  the  subject  of 

(concussion  of  the  brain.  There  are  one  or  two  cases  to 
which  I  have  before  allgded,  showing  clearly  that  a  pa- 
tient may  die  with  symptoms  only  of  concussion  of  the 
brain,  while  the  real  cause  of  death  may  be  laceration  of 
the  brain.  Another  cause  of  death  with  s\'mptomsof  con* 

'cusston  will  occasionally  be  found.  For  instance,  a  pa- 
tient has  had  a  severe  blow  upon  the  top  of  his  head*  and 
dies;  and  yet  no  structural  lesion  or  cause  of  death  is 
found  at  the  post-mortem  examination.  But  I  suspect 
that  if  in  such  cases  the  base  of  the  brain  be  carefully 

'  examined,  the  cause  of  death  may  be  discovered  in  injury 
to  the  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  near  their 
origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  Some  years  ago  I 
clearly  made  out  this  lesion  in  a  case  of  concussion  which 
caused  the  patient's  death;  the  only  indication  of  local 
mischief  which  I  could  discover  was  the  laceration  oi 
some  of  the  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,* 

In  concussion  of  the  brain,  as  soon  as  the  blow  which 
strikes  the  skull  has  caused  the  symptoms  of  concussion, 
the  physical  disturbance  of  the  brain,  whatever  it  may  be, 
has  been  produced.  The  continuance  of  the  symptoms 
must  depend  onthecontinuanceof  the  structural  or  molec- 
ular disturbance.  But  the  actual  condition  of  the  brain 
is  not  known,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  received  no 
clear  explanation.  Experience  has  show^n  that  the  symp- 
toms ma^*^  last  a  long  or  a  short  time,  varying  from  days 

*  Dr.  Moxon  (Wilks  and  Moxon  Path.  Anat.  p.  39 1 1  has  pointed  out 
that  this  relation  of  the  vagi  to  the  fourth  ventricle  may  have  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  in  tract  ares  of  the  base.  **  If  the  fracture  is  through  the 
^  petrous  bone  and  tympanum*  the  fraginents  dra>:  upon  the  pneumo- 
'  gastric  nerve;  we  have  observed  that  this  nerve  has  a  close  union  with 
the  lateral  course  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  so  that  a  pull  on  the  nerve 
always  immediately  tears  open  the  ventricle-  Thus,  if  the  petrous 
bone  be  broken  into  the  tympanum,  with  a  slight  larceration  of  the 
dura-mater*  and  the  nerv-e'  tear  the  ventricle,  there  is  at  once  a  road 
opened  from  the  ventricle  to  the  external  car.  by  which  the  ventricular 
fluid  escapes.  You  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  sometimes  the  jugular 
foasa  is  so  close  to  the  tympanum,  that  the  septum  is  most  easily  burst; 
a  common  pin  will  go  through  it  with  scarce  any  cflTort.  This  relation 
hM  been  sea  reel  v  sufficiently  noticed »  perhaps  because  it  is  not  con- 
staat.*— [Ed*] 
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to  weeks.  If  you  ask  what  is  the  pathological  condition 
of  the  brain  in  a  state  of  concussion,  I  believe  there  is  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  be  given;  but  the  o^enerally  received 
opinion  is  that  it  results  from  disturbance  of  the  vascular 
system  of  the  brain,  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  a 
longcootinuance  of  the  symptoms  of  concussion  can  depend 
npon  any  temporary  error  of  this  kind;  I  think  it  must 
depend  upon  something  more  intimately  associated  with 
the  structure  of  the  brain  itself*  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  concussion  of  the  brain  is  *' collapse,*'  or 
*' shock/'*  employing  that  term  as  we  employ  it  in  cases 


•  While  it  i«  impossible  to  deny  that  a  concussion,  without  any 
material  lesion  of  the  brain,  may,  if  accompanied  by  severe  shock, 
especially  in  delicate  persons,  prove  immediately  fatal,  such  cases  are 
Tcr}'  rare.  C archil h'  conducted  post-mortems  prove  without  exception 
that  actual  injur}-  of  the  brain  always  coexists  with  symptoms  of 
concussion.  Whether  the  natarc  of  the  injury,  variable  as  this  must  l^e, 
consists  of  specks  of  eceliyniosis,  patches  of  extravasation  or  contu- 
sion,  or,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Moxon  (!oc.  supn  cit>  p*  216),  bruising  of 
a  part  apparently  so  well  protected  as  the  septum  lucidnm,  this  at  least 
can  lie  foretold  that  in  cases  where  death  has  been  most  speedy, 
haemorrhage  will  very  likely  be  Ibund  in  the  pons,  medulla^  or  in  the 
ventricles*  On  this  point  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Clin.  Sur.  vol.  i.  ii.,  84, 
writes  as  follows:  '*  We  are  asked  '  Do  von  ever  meet  with  deaths  from 
concussion  without  lesions?*  and  it  is  assumed  that  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative  is  equivalent  to  admitting  that  concussion 
alone  cannot  cause  death.  Yet  so  far  from  this  being  the  truth,  ray 
conviction  is  that  a  considcrabk  number  of  the  head  cases  fatal 
within  periods  of  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two,  die  from  the  ^neral 
effects  of  the  shake  of  the  cerebral  mass.  Lesions  are  found,  it  is  true, 
but  they  arc  to  l>e  regarded,  I  must  repeat,  as  indications  of  the  violence 
of  the  shake  and  not  as  causes  of  death,  nor  perhaps  even  as  serious 
complications/*  One  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  concussion  (fitudes 
experim  en  tales  et  cliniques  sur  les  Traumatismes  C^r^braux.  Par  le 
Dr.  H.  Buret*  Tome  i.  Paris  1878)  explains  death  after  symptoms  of 
concussion  by  a  theory  which  is  of  great  interest  when  considered  in 
the  light  of  what  Mr.  Hilton  has  written  above  (p.  31)  on  tUe  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  and  the  track  by  which  it  flows.  M.  Duret*a  views  arc  thus 
succinctly  put  in  a  review  of  his  work  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Joum. 
Ap.  1879:  **It  is  evident  that  the  tension  of  the  cebro-spinal  fluid 
must  be  the  same  at  different  parts— at  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the 
ventricles,  and  in  the  spinal  cord.  If  a  severe  blo^",  therefore,  be 
inflicted  on  the  cranium,  a  certain  amount  of  depression  is  produced 
wliich  is  sufficient  to  drive  some  of  the  cerebro-spmal  fluid  out  of  the 
ventricles.  If  the  blow  is  tight,  the  energy  conveyed  to  the  fluid  maj' 
be  dissipated  on  the  elastic  ligaments  of  the  spinal  cord;  but  if  greater, 
he  shows  conclusively  from  his  experiments  that  the  most  delecterious 
results  are  produced  on  the  medula  oblongata  and  neighborhood. 
The  fluid  leaves  t!ic  cerebral  ventricles,  traverses  the  aqueduct  of 
Syhdus,  and  then  merges  on  the  fourth  ventricle.  Here  it  meets  with 
some  resistance,  and  gives  rise  to  rupture  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  of 
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oflocalinjory  to  the  exterior  of  the  body  in  which  the 
structures  are  not  destro^'ed,  but  bruised  or  concussed. 
That  the  function  of  the  part  is  rendered  ver^'  imperfect 
is  evidenced  by  the  insensibility  of  the  bruised  skin,  and 
its  coldness  or  diminished  temperature.  These  conditions 
of  the  integument  may  continue  for  some  time»  but  ulti- 
niately»  without  loss  of  structure  or  function,  the  recovery 
IS  complete,  although  it  may  be  deferred  to  a  considerable 
period  after  the  accident.  In  the  latter  case  of  external 
.bruise,  before  and  until  the  recovery  is  complete,  the  sur- 
'geon  secures  as  much  rest  as  possible  for  the  injured  parts, 
not  allowing  them  to  be  moved  or  stretched.  Relying 
chiefly  upon  Nature  s  o\\ti  efforts  to  repair  the  injunt',  he 
employs  but  slight  means  to  prevent  the  total  death 
of  the  part — to  help,  if  need  be,  the  reaction  or  return  of 
function,  and  to  anticipate  the  occurrence,  or  resist  the 
effects,  of  inflammation t 

Now,  with  all  due  deference,  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
considerations  applicable  to  external  injury  ought  to  indi- 
cate the  principles  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of 
concussion  of  the  brain.  No  doubt  our  duty  should  lie  in 
this:  to  give  the  brain  absohite  rest;  to  rely  on  natural 
reaction  or  Nature's  power  to  repair  the  injury  or  dis- 
turbance; to  avoid  stimulants,  which  excite  quick  reac- 
tion, and  have  a  great  tendency  to  do  mischief,  as  much 
^as  possible.  I  suppose  that  a  more  serious  error  can 
carcely  be  committed  by  any  surgeon  who  is  attending 
,  concussion  of  the  brain  than  to  hurry  on  reaction  by 
ccessive  stimulation.  Whatever  the  derangement  of 
structure  may  be  which  coexists  with  this  condition  or 
concussion  of  the  brain,  the  structure  itself  is  undoubtedly 


larceration  of  some  of  the  parts  in  the  vidiiit^',  accoinpnrued  by  hu?mor- 
fbage.  The  injury  which  the  medulla  obloBgata  suffers  from  this 
pressure  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms  characteristic  of 
^neussion.  It  is  here  that  so  many  important  centres  He,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  fluid  in  itspassa|i:e  outwards  seems  to  meet  with  most  resistance. 
JThc  tension  of  the  ccrebro-spinal  fluid  being  the  same  thnmghout  the 
whole  cerebro- spinal  system,  a  ready  explanation  is  also  afforded 
Fbow  it  is  that  an  injtirj-  to  the  head  may  produce  a  lesion  of  the  cord* 
he  energy  propagated  from  the  cranial  cavity  downwards,  if  g^reatcr 
than  the  counteracting  elasticity  of  the  ligaments  of  the  cord,  will,  nnd 
^ocs  produce  injuries  in  the  cord  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  fourth 
rcntncle/*— [Ed.] 
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deteriorated.    If  that   be   over-stimulated  through  the 

medium  of  excitants,  such  as  brandy  and  ammonia  ( some* 
times  given  in  unmeasured  quantities),  the  whole  tendenc3^ 
must  be  to  do  harm  at  the  period  of  reaction.  Should  we 
employ  stimulants  in  that  reckless  way  in  the  case  of 
external  bruises?  If  not,  then  I  see  every  reason  why  we 
should  not  adopt  such  a  plan  in  the  case  of  the  more 
delicate  and  highly  vascular  structure  af  the  brain.  Let 
us  keep  down  any  excessive  temperature  b}"  the  local 
application  of  ice,  avoiding  animal  foodt  except  milk  in  a 
definite  quantity. 

I  make  no  pretentions  to  anything  new  in  this  state- 
ment. It  is  only  a  simple  mode  of  considering  such  cases, 
and  is,  I  believe,  the  true  interpretation  of  what  may  be 
required  to  ^^uide  us  in  our  principles  of  treatment  of  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  Such  a  disturbed  brain  is  defective, 
if  not  in  structure,  certainly  in  its  vital  endowments,  and 
is  therefore  unequal  to  even  its  ordinary  duties.  It  recovers 
itself  slowly;  it  then  soon  becomes  fatigued  from  use;  and 
if  claims  are  made  upon  it  too  soon  after  the  injury— that 
is»  before  the  structural  and  physiological  integrity  is  re- 
acquired— the  patient  is  very  likely  to  sufler  from  serious 
disease  of  the  brain.  Cerebral  exercise  or  mental  occupa- 
tion should  always  in  such  cases  be  short  of  fatigue.  The 
brain  requires  absence  from  occupation,  or  rest,  for  its 
complete  recovery,  and  this  should  bein  proportion  to  the 
severity  and  duration  of  the  symptoms  of  concussion;  in 
fact,  the  length  of  time  which  has  been  required  by  Nature 
for  the  repair  of  the  injury  must  Ix*  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  local  injury. 

The  intention  of  these  remarks  is  to  secure  due  and  con- 
tinued rest  to  a  brain  which  has  suffered  concussion,  and 
to  avoid  the  too  early  return  to  occupation,  which  leads, 
or  may  lead  to  more  obvious  and  serious  chronic  lesions, 
such  as  failure  of  mental  powers,  softening,  chronic  inflam- 
mation, extravasation  of  blood,  etc.  All  I  have  stated  is 
analogous  to  what  is  observed  in  collapsed  or  bruised 
parts  upon  the  exterior  of  the  body.  Thus,  when  those 
external  parts  have  apparently  recovered  from  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  local  injury,  they  are  likely,  if  too  earh*  or 
too  much  used,  to  become  painful— suggestive  of  need  of 
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rest— and  to  assume  a  chronic  inflammatory  condition, 
resulting  in  local  thickening  or  ulceration.  The  surgeon 
ought  most  circumspectly  to  g^ard  the  brain  in  this  state 
of  concussion,  keeping  it  most  carefully  under  his  profes- 
sional surveillance  and  protection  during  its  prolonged 
convalescence. 

Every  experienced  surgeon  will  support  the  opinion  that 
a  great  many  of  the  chronic  brain  affections  which  he 
meets  with  in  practice  are  the  result  of  local  injury.    A 
transient  shake  of  the  brain,  slight  or  severe  blows,  a  fall 
upon  the  head,  the  immediate  efl'ects  of  which  having 
passed  off  quickly,  may  have  been  almost  forgotten ;  or  a 
sudden  rebound  or  recoil  of  the  brain,  as  in  railway  col- 
lisions,  produce  a  condition  or  confusion  for  a  short  time^ 
and  are  then  thought  of  no  more.    Again,  we  often  hear 
of  sudden  deaths  occurring  a  longtime  after  concussion  of 
the  brain,    I  would  suggest,  then,  that  we  ought  to  con- 
sider a  brain  which  has  been  subjected  to  concnssion  as  a 
bruised  brain,  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  laceration 
of  substance  or  extravasation  of  blood,  but  as  having  suf- 
fered molecular  disturbance  in  its  exquisite  delicate  struc- 
ture*   In  cases  of  injury  of  what  may  be  called  the  coarser 
structures  with  more  simple  functions  attached  to  them, 
we  see  that  without  perfect  restoration  of  the  structures, 
their  functions  are  not  efficiently  performed.    Such  soft 
parts  having  simple  functions  require  weeks  or  months,  or 
longer,  for  their  complete  repair ;  surely,  then,  we  ought 
not  to  deny  the  necessary  and    proportionately  much 
longer  time  for  the  repair  of  the  more  delicate  brain  tb- 
sues !  a  repair,  be  it  remembered,  which  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  any  direct  aid  from  the  surgeon,  but  onlv  by 
Nature  herselfemployingher  chief  agent— Rest.    I  believe 
that  if  this  principle  be  adopted  by  surgeons  generaUy, 
and  the  plan  carried  out,  we  shall  not  witneac  so  maoT 
chronic  diseases  of  the  brain. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  make  these  htief  oimmrAtitmrn 
in  reference  to  concussion  of  the  brain,  I  will  now  add  a 
few  words  respecting  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrov,  in 
which  a  patient  may  experience  slight  and  txmporsity 

numbness  or  inability  to  control  his  legs  and  arms a 

condition,  I  think,  more  frequently  met  with  than  form* 
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erly,  probably  on  accouut  of  the  prevailing  kind  of  railway 
accident.  I  will  state  a  case  of  concussion  of  the  spinal 
marrow  thus: 

A  gentleman  falls,  without  violence,  with  his  back  upon 
the  hard  ground  or  soft  turf.  There  is  no  mental  con- 
fusion, no  cerebral  disturbance.  He  feels  a  transient,  pe- 
culiar sensation — * '  pins-and-needles  " — in  his  hands  and 
feet;  he  gets  up,  walks  or  rides  home,  feels  little  or  no 
inconvenience,  makes  arrangements  for  the  morrow,  but 
in  the  morning  is  unable  to  get  up  because,  he  says,  he  is 
in  pain  all  over;  he  feels  sore  and  stiff',  just  as  if  he  had 
been  bruised,  making  it  painful  for  him  to  move  his  limbs* 

What  has  happened  in  this  case  ?  It  is  possible  that  the 
spinal  marrow,  obeying  the  law  of  gravitation,  may,  as 
the  body  falls,  precipitate  itself  in  the  same  direction,  fall 
back  toward  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  and  be  itself  con- 
cussed in  that  way.  Or  the  little  filaments  of  the  sensitive 
and  motor  nerves,  which  are  delicateh'  attached  to  the 
spinal  marrow,  may,  for  a  moment,  be  put  in  a  state  of 
extreme  tension,  because,  as  they  pass  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina,  they  are  fixed  there  by  the  dura  mater; 
and  if  the  spinal  marrow  be  dragged  from  them,  the  inter- 
mediate parts  must  necessarily  be  put  upon  the  stretch, 
producing  at  the  time  the  *'pins-and*needlcs  sensation," 
and  also  explaining  the  symptoms  felt  on  the  following 
day.  He  has  not  caught  cold,  he  has  no  rheumatism,  nor 
has  he  been  bruised.  The  stiffness  which  he  feels  is  not  the 
result  of  the  local  injury.  He  has  received  no  blow  where 
the  pain  is  experienced.    No  such  explanation  w4ll  apply. 

These  symptoms  must  all  depend  upon  something  which 
occurred  when  he  fell.  Has  he  stretched  the  trunks  of  the 
nerves,  or  the  little  filaments  forming  the  roots  of  the 
nerves?  or  has  the  spinal  marrowntself  suffered  molecular 
disturbance?  No  doubt  that  sensitiveness  of  the  surface, 
which  creates  pain  on  being  touched,  and  the  stiffiiess 
which  he  experiences,  are  the  result  of  something  which 
has  disturbed  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves  conjointly 
or  individually,  according  as  the  function  of  one  and  not 
the  other  has  been  disturbed;  or  the  mischief  ma}^  have 
occurred  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal  marrow*  It  is  impos- 
sible that  these  s3^mptoms  could  be  the  result  of  anything 
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but  ^ome  such  structural  disturbance;  and  they  are,  to 
my  mind,  the  evidence  of  decided  injury  to  the  nerves  or 
marrow,  althou<^h  what  that  injury  may  be  is  not  ascer- 
tainable. It  is  the  same  when  the  spinal  marrow  has  been 
impaired  by  a  blow»  or  direct  force;  by  a  shake  or  a  to* 
and-fro  motion,  such  as  occurs  in  railway'  collisions,  in 
which  the  marrow  is  least  efficiently  defended  from 
external  injury  b}^  the  mechanical  contrivance  employed 
in  theconstruction  of  the  vertebral  column.  Thedeteriora- 
tion  of  function  which  follows  such  accidents  must  be  the 
effect  of  some  kind  of  structural  disturbance,  for  it  occurs 
immediately  after  the  blow. 

The  object  here  should  be  to  give  the  marrow  rest  from 
occupation  by  not  allowing  the  patient  to  take  w^alking 
exercise  at  all;  or  if  at  all,  the  exercise  should  l>e  short  of 
fatigue;  certainly  he  should  not  be  advised  to  endeavor  to 
"walk  off**  his  condition.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression 
in  the  minds  of  the  non-professional  public  that  if  a  man 
receives  a  concussion  of  his  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  has 
a  fall  which  gives  him  the  same  sensations,  the  best  plan 
is  to  '*run  it  off."  A  little  while  af^o  I  had  occasion  to  see 
a  gentleman  in  the  countni''  who  had  a  fall  upon  his  back 
at  Epsom  a  few  years  since.  The  accident  occurred  from 
some  scaffolding  giving  way.  When  he  fell,  he  experienced 
the  sensation  of  pins  and  needles  in  his  legs*  He  was  a 
most  energetic  man,  and  he  set  off  and  ran  six  miles. 
\Yhen  a  boy,  he  had  been  told  that  if  he  ever  had  an 
accident  of  that  kind  he  should  run  it  off  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Within  a  very  short  time  he  began  to  have  spinal- 
marrow  s\^mptoms,  which  have  resulted  in  complete  and 
irremediable  paraplegia-  I  firmly  believe  that  if,  upon 
receiving  the  injury,  he  had  gone  home,  and  kept  himself 
quiet  and  not  used  the  spinal  marrow  for  a  considerable 
period,  he  would  have  been  well  at  this  time.  It  is  this 
misdirection,  this  misuse  of  early  exercise  after  a  shock  to 
the  spinal  marrow,  that  leads  to  more  serious  mischief— to 
a  chronic  inflammation  or  softening  of  the  marrow,  which 
probably  remains  incurable. 

I  have  seen  many  such  cases  of  concussion  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  some  of  the  patients  have  been  thought  to  be 
malingerers.  A  patient  who  has  suffered  such  a  concussion 
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perhaps  continues  his  active  exercise,  takes  no  rest  at  all, 
or,  after  two  or  three  weeks  of  rest,  he  may  l3egin  to  resume 
his  ordinary  duties,  but  with  some  little  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing. In  a  tew  days,  or  a  week  or  two,  it  is  observed  that 
the  legs  become  teeble;  there  is  a  little  jumping  of  the 
legs  at  night  on  going  off  to  sleep,  some  sense  of  coldness 
in  the  limbs,  slight  dullness  of  sensation  in  the  surface  of 
one  or  both  limbs,  or  of  parts  of  one  or  both  limbs*  Then, 
perhaps,  he  is  ordered  by  his  surgeon  to  increase  his  exer- 
cise, so  as  to  overcome  the  eflfect  of  disuse,  especially  if  he 
is  thought  to  be  a  malingerer.  This  increases  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  plan,  if  persevered  in, 
most  probably  leads  to  paraplegia. 

The  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  and  applicability  of 
these  views  is,  I  think,  made  apparent  when  it  is  added, 
that  all  these  morbid  effects  of  concussion  of  the  spinal 
marrow  are  to  be  prevented,  relieved,  or  cured  by  due  and 
long  continued  rest. 

The  experiment  to  which  I  shall  now  allude  proves  our 
capability  of  exhausting  the  excito-motory  functions  of 
the  spinal  cord.  A  person  receives  a  fracture  of  the  spine> 
which  produces  the  destruction  of  continuity  of  the  spinal 
marrow  in  the  dorsal  region,  leaving  a  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow  perfect  below  the  line  of  severance.  If  you 
tickle  his  feet,  you  excite  involuntary  movements  in  the 
lower  extremities,  through  that  excito-motory  function 
which  is  apparently  de[>endent  upon  the  grey  matter  in 
the  centre  of  the  spinal  marrow.  You  continue  to  excite 
by  this  means  the  movements  in  the  muscles  of  the  toe^ 
foot,  or  leg,  for  some  time,  and  you  mention  the  patient's 
case  to  some  other  person,  and  ask  him  to  go  and  see  a 
specimen  of  excito-motory  function,  Hegoes  immediately 
to  the  patient,  tries  the  experiment,  but  fails:  he  cannot 
excite  motion.  You  see  the  patient  again  in  a  few  hours, 
or  on  the  following  day,  and  perform  the  experiment 
successfully*  The  movements  are  visible,  continue  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  cease;  on  the  next  da}',  perhaps, 
they  reappear.  Here.  then,  we  have  evidence  that  by  over- 
excitation, which  is  equivalent  to  fatigue,  we  exhaust  or 
destroy  for  a  time  the  true  function  of  the  spinal  marrow ; 
and  I  accept  the  result  of  the  exiieriment  as  an  indication 
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that  by  over-exertion,  after  eoncussiou  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  we  raay  injure  it  by  requiring  it  to  do  more  than 
it  is  competent  to  accomplish  without  fatigue. 

The  obvious  intention  of  these  remarks  is  to  suggest  that 
in  cases  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow  by  accident,  it 
should  have  more  rest  than  is  usually  allotted  to  it,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  suffer  physiological  exhaustion  by 
premature  and  too  vigorous  exertion  before  its  structures 
Rave  repaired  themselves.  Ex|jericnce  distinctly  points  to 
this  recommendation;  since  we  observe  that  after  many 
months,  or  a  year  or  two,  such  patients  may  recover  |x*r* 
fectly.  On  the  other  hand,  recovery  is  sometimes  rendered 
incomplete  by  the  persistent  loss  of  sensation  or  wasting 
of  some  part.  This  persistent  loss,  I  apprehend,  has  refer- 
ence to  some  distinct  defect  of  structure  in  some  minute 
filaments  either  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  the  nerves  them- 
selves. 

A  surgeon  from  the  country  lately  came  to  my  house 
with  a  patient.  He  said,  "  I  want  to  consult  you  about  a 
young  lady  who  has  a  diseased  toe/'  With  her  was  a 
relative,  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  very  kind-hearted  man, 
who  thinks  himself  a  good  surgeon,  and  goes  about  doc- 
toring people,  sometimes  doing  harm,  and  sometimes  per- 
haps a  great  deal  of  good.  He  is  A^ery  fond  of  animals, 
and  has  a  number  of  pets.  After  I  had  examined,  with  the 
surgeon,  the  lady's  toe,  the  elderly  gentleman  said,  **\Vell, 
Mr.  Hilton,  what  are  3*ou  going  to  do  to  cure  this  young 
friend  of  mine?  **  I  said,  *'I  think  we  shall  put  a  splint 
on  the  foot  and  keep  the  toe  very  quiet,  attend  to  her  gen- 
eral health,  and  Nature,  in  all  probabilit3%  will  do  the  rest." 
I  then  said  to  him,*'What  led  you  to  adopt  the  occupation 
of  a  philanthropic  surgeon  in  addition  to  your  other  oc- 
cupations?'' **  Well,  Mr.  Hilton/*  he  replied,  *^I  will  tell 
j'ou.  You  know  I  am  very  foud  of  animals.  Some  years 
ago  I  caught  a  live  mouse  in  a  trap,  I  took  it  in  my  hand, 
and  I  said  to  myself, '  Poor  thing!  you  must  have  suffered 
a  good  deal.      You  have  had  a  severe  laceration  of  your 

L  cheek ;  one  of  your  eyes  has  been  torn  out ;  your  skull  has 
been  broken,  and,  instead  of  having  bone  covering  your 
brain,  you  have  now  only  a  thick  dense  membrane  deiend- 

^ing  it/  Then  I  thought  to  myself,  *  This  mouse  must  have 
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had  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  its  injuries;  and*" — 
interrupting  his  story*  he  said,  *'I  hope  you  won't  be 
ofiended  at  what  I  am  going  to  say?"  **No/*said  I,  *'not 
in  the  least/'  **WelI/*  he  continued,  **  I  said  to  myself, 
*Surel3'  this  mouse,  although  it  is  cured,  never  had  a  phy- 
sician or  a  surgeon ! '  I  quite  agree  with  3'ou,  Mr,  Hilton, 
that  Nature  is  a  very  valuable  surgeoa.*' 

It  would  be  well,  I  think,  if  the  surgeon  would  fix  upon 
his  memory,  as  the  first  professional  thought  which  should 
accompany  him  in  the  course  of  his  daih^  occupation,  this 
physiological  truth—that  Nature  has  a  constant  tendeucy 
to  repair  the  injuries  to  which  her  structures  may  have 
been  subjected,  whether  those  injuries  be  the  result  of 
fatigue  or  exhaustion,  of  inflammation  or  accident*  Also 
that  this  reparative  power  becomes  at  once  most  conspic- 
uous when  the  disturbing  cause  has  been  remov^ed :  thus 
presenting  to  the  consideration  of  the  physician  and  sur- 
geon a  constantly  recurring  and  sound  principle  for  his 
guidance  in  his  professional  practice. 

As  illustrations  of  this  truth  take  the  following: — An 
extraneous  body  falls  upon  the  conjunctiva;  it  is  immedi- 
ately pushed^  by  repeated  involuntary  closure  of  the  eye- 
lids, towards  the  angle  of  the  eye,  close  to  the  puncta 
lachrymalia;  thence  the  lachrymal  fluid  floats  it  upon  the 
caruncida  lachrymalis,  where  it  becomes  entangled  by  the 
hairs  with  which  the  structure  is  provided,  So  long  as 
the  extraneous  body  remains  ;ipon  the  conjunctiva,  the 
redness,  pain,  etc.,  continue;  but  after  its  removal  by  the 
surgeon  or  Nature,  the  whole  of  the  inflammatory  apjK^ar- 
ance  vanishes*  showing  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  rc- 
moA'c  the  disturbing  cause.  If  there  be  a  thorn  in  the 
finger,  you  h<^ve  but  to  take  itjout.jand  the  local  irritation 
subsides.  Suppose  you  have  a  6sh-bone  in  the  throat,  ex* 
citing  constant  involuntaryefforts  of  deglutition — as  soon 
as  it  is  removed,  all  the  disturbance  in  the  throat  ceases. 
An  ingrowing  toe-nail  produces  great  pain  and  local  in- 
flammation :  if  3'ou  take  off"  the  pressure  of  the  edge  of  the 
nail,  all  these  symptoms  quickly  vanish.  Corns  get  well 
if  pressure  betaken  from  them.  I  admit  that  this  is  all 
very  simple  surgery,  but  it  illustrates  a  principle — that  if 
the  local  disturbing  cause,  w^hatever  it  be,  is  removed,  Na- 
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tune  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  repair  the  injury  which 
has  been  inflicted^  because  she  is  enabled  to  adopt  her  own 
remedy,  Rest. 

This  subject  at  first  sight  may  appear  to  have  but  a 
small  application  in  practice,  especially  when  looked  at 
through  the  biased  vision  of  those  who  think  that  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  or  accident  everything  is  to  be  done 
by  medical  or  surgical  aid.  But  I  feel  convinced  that» 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  all  that  any  of  us 
can  accomplish  is  to  give  rest  to  the  parts,  and  enable 
Nature,  through  her  own  efforts^  steadily  to  play  her  pan. 
while  we,  as  Nature's  willing  servants,  act  in  the  hope 
that»by  the  use  of  appropriate  mechanical  applications, 
aided,  if  necessary,  by  soothing  medicines,  and  by  the  use 
of  properly  adapted  diet,  we  may  facilitate  her  efforts  to 
repair  the  injury  she  ma}^  have  sustained.  In  fact,  nearly 
all  our  best  considered  operations  are  done  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  possible  to  keep  the  structures  at  rest,  or 
freeing  Nature  from  the  distxirbing  cause  which  was  ex* 
bausting  her  powers,  or  making  her  repeated  attempts  at 
repair  unavailing.  The  operation  does  not  cure;  it  only 
makes  recover^^  possible,  where,  without  the  aid  of  the 
hand  or  head  of  the  surgeon,  Nature  would  have  ceased 
her  competition  with  the  results  of  the  injur^^  or  suc- 
cumbed to  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  disease.  In  an- 
eurism—I think  I  am  not  in  error  when  I  say  that  aneur* 
ism  is  cured  bv  rest,  and  not  by  the  surgeon^the  surgeon 
takes  care  to  stop  the  blood,  or  to  moderate  its  flow; 
Nature  herself  actually  cures  the  disease  by  rest.  So  in  all 
operations  for  hernia,  the  object  is  to  give  the  intestine 
rest  and  freedom  from  pressure,  both  immediately  after 
and  for  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  operation.  Most 
of  us  now  a<5l  upon  this  principle.  We  take  care  not  only 
not  to  disturb  the  intestine  b^'  purgatives,  but  we  give 
opium  to  arrest  peristaltic  action.  We  know  the  gut  has 
been  damaged  in  its  function  and  structure  and  will  not 
bear  excitement;  that  it  requires  rest  and  quiet  to  enable 
it  to  repair  itself.  Sometimes  we  carry  this  so  far  at  Guj^'s 
Hospital,  that  oneof  niyconeagues,Mr.  Birkett,  mentioned 
to  me  that  in  a  case  of  operation  for  strangulated  hernia, 
the  bowels  had  not  been  opened  up  to  the  twenty-first 
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day,  and  the  question  was  asked,  '*  What  shall  I  do?  Shall 
I  give  anything  to  the  patient?''  The  reply  was,  **I  think 
not;*'  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  bowels 

were  well  relieved.  In  chronic  laryngitis,  cured  by  trache- 
otomy, the  core  is  not  effected  b^'-  opening  the  larynx,  but 
hy  giving  the  larynx  rest.  In  the  |>erformance  of  trache- 
otomy for  disease  of  the  larynx,  thesurgeon  never  touches 
the  disease  at  all;  he  merely  enables  the  patient  to  breathe 
through  the  tracheal  tube,  and  diverts  the  stream  of  air 
away  from  the  lar^^nx,  thus  giving  the  larynx  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  itself.  It  is  marvelous  to  see  what 
happens  in  a  few  hours  after  the  trachea  has  been  freely 
opened  in  cases  of  traumatic  injury  to  the  top  of  the 
larynx,  such  as  occurs  from  the  accidental  local  applica- 
tion of  scalding  water. 

And  here  I  might  remark  upon  the  striking  diffea^nce  in 
the  successful  results  of  tracheotomy  in  cases  of  traumatic 
injury  to  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  as  compared i  with 
the  want  of  success  of  the  operation  in  cases  of  diphtheria 
or  croup.  In  the  latter  cases  the  patient  may  have  a  tube 
introduced  into  the  trachea,  and  may  breathe  through 
it  for  a  considerable  time,  yet  the  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  air-passages  remains,  and  is  often  fatal.  It  is 
not  like  the  simple  effects  of  a  local  injury :  the  seat  of  the 
local  injury  being  kept  quiet,  the  inflammation  subsides 
and  the  larynx  rapidly  recovers;  whilst  in  the  other  case, 
of  diphtheria,  the  cause  still  persists.  Hence  tracheotomy 
is  less  successful  as  a  curative  operation  in  such  cases. 

I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  patient  upon  whom  I 
performed  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  nearly  thirty 
3^earsago,  to  prevent  suffocation  from  s\'phili tic  ulceration 
of  the  larynx.  She  has  lived  by  breathing  through  the 
tube  ever  since,  scarcely  an3^  respiration  going  on  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  the  air  which  passes  through 
this  not  being  sufficient  to  stir  the  flame  of  a  candle.  I 
need  scarcely  add,  the  voice  is  totally  lost,  but  she  is  not 
disposed  to  have  any  further  operation  performed  in  refer- 
ence to  clearing  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  and  the  tube 
is  still  worn  in  the  trachae,* 

•  In  April,  1876,  I  saw  this  patient.  She  was  then  sixty  years  of  age, 
it  bdng  twcnty-dght  years  since  tracheotomy  was  performed  for  the  rc^ 
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So,  again,  if  a  portion  of  bone  be  pressed  in  upon  the  skull 
3'ou  have  onW  to  remove  it  and  give  the  brain  rest,  and 
the  brain  will  repair  itself.  It  is  not  the  operation  that 
cures  the  injury  to  the  organ,  but  by  removing  the  dis- 
turbing cause,  the  brain  recovers  itself.  I  might  allude 
also,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 
Stone  is  not  the  disease,  although  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms.  The  patient  does  not  complain  of  stone,  but 
of  the  pain  and  irritation  which  the  calculus  induces  with- 
in the  bladder.  If  a  patient  has  a  stone  in  his  bladder,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  operation  should  be 
[performed.  The  same  symptoms  are  sometimes  produced 
when  there  is  no  stone  at  all.  Perhaps  you  have  a  little 
ulceration!  of  the  bladder  or  prostate,  with  all  the  indica- 
tions of  stone.  No  surgeon  can  tell  whether  it  is  a  stone 
or  not  till  he  has  explored  the  bladder.  Those  are  the 
symptoms  complained  of,  and  by  removing  the  stone  you 
simply  make  it  possible  for  these  symptoms  to  be  subdued 
by  giving  the  parts  rest,  I  have  a  gentleman  under  my 
observation  who  has  had  stone  in  the  bladder  during 
many  years,  probably  for  more  than  twelve.  I  discovered 
the  stone  ten  j^ears  since.  He  is  now  seventy-four,  and 
the  only  inconvenience  he  experiences  is  occasional  and 
slight  haemorrhage  from  the  bladder.  He  is  always  relieved 
by  maintaining  the  recumbent  posture.  Having  recently 
treated  him  for  nasal  polypi.  I  asked  him.  **How  is  the 
other  affair?''   **  Oh/' said  he.  '*!  have  nothing  the  matter 


licf  of  larjDgitis.  probably  of  a  syphilitic  nature.  She  had  worn  a 
tabe  continuously ;  her  voice  as  such  was  quite  lost,  but  bv  a  hoar ic 
whisper  and  movements  of  her  lips  she  made  herself  intelligible.  As  Mr. 
Hilton  observed,  it  is  to  her  very  small  size»  and  thercfbre  »man  rt' 
«piratory  needs,  that  her  having  lived  so  long  is  to  be  attributed.  On 
cnanging  her  tube,  the  external  opening  and  her  very  small  trachea  onljr 
admitted  a  tube  of  a  child's  size,  and  (showing  the  value  of  good  silver 
tubes)  the  patient  informed  me  that  the  tube  I  removed  had  lajitcd 
I  six  years.  The  tape-holes  were  almost  worn  through^  but  the  rest  of 
the  tnbe  was  scarcely  afiected, — [Ed.] 

t  Certain  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  urinary  tract  prove  the  correct* 
Lsiess  of  Mr.  Hilton's  remarks  on  symptoms  which  stimulate  thowc  of 
Tvtone  in  the  bladder.  In  tubercular  cystitis,  especially  hartnaturia»tr- 
rTegnlar  and  frequent  micturition,  an  irritable,  tender  and  contracted 
I  "bladder,  pains  referred  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder-*all  these  may  l>r  met 
"with  in  a  young  subject  and  simulate  the  presence  of  ttoite.— {Ef».] 
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there,  as  far  as  I  know;  I  am  quite  well/'*  Stone,  then, 
IS  a  disease  requiring  operation,  because  it  induces  a  de- 
rangement of  the  structure  which  produces  certain  painful 
symptoms^  and  b^-  removing  the  cause  the  part  gets  well 
— first,  through  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon,  but  ulti- 
mately through  the  medium  of  Nature. 

*  '*  The  behavior  of  the  bladder  towards  a  stone  in  ft  is  most  peculiar 
and  puzzling.  In  one  case  it  displays  almost  perfect  indifference,  and 
even  acts  the  part  of  host  with  an  approach  to  hospitality^  and  allows 
the  guest  to  grow  and  stay  until  it  reaches  enormous  proportions* 
Some  years  a^o  1  made  a  posf-mortem examination  on  an  old  man  dead 
of  abdominal  aortic  aneurism,  and  discovered  accidentally  that  the  blad> 
der  contained  a  large  lithic  stone  which  weighed  nearly  nine  ounces. 
The  bladder  was  healthy  and  the  raucous  membrane  pale.  For  years  I 
had  occasionally  attended  this  patient,  but  so  little  did  this  large  stone 
trouble  him.  that  neither  he  nor  I  were  aware  of  its  presence.  In  other 
cases,  no  sooner  does  a  stone  enter  at  one  portal  than  the  conflict  be- 
gins, and  goes  on  until  cither  it  is  turned  out  along  the  urethral  passage 
at  the  other  portal,  or  the  bladder  is  perfjctually  fretted,  worried  and 
inflamed,  until  either  the  surgeon  or  death  comes  to  end  the  dispute.'* 
(Cadge  on  Lithotrity  at  one  sitting.  Lancet,  A  p.  5,,  1879,)  Mr.  H- 
Fenwick,  in  a  paper  on  Latent  Vesical  Calculus,  read  before  the  W*  Lond. 
Med.  Chr-  Soc  (Brit.  Med- Journ.,  May  23,  1885.)  ** pointed  out  that 
stone  in  the  bladder  was  frequently  overlooked,  because  calculus  symp- 
toms were  absent  owing  to  (I)  anaesthesia  of  the  raucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder,  well  exemplified  in  a  case  mentioned  in  Deschamp's  Traits 
de  la  Traille.  Vol.  i.  p.  106;  or  (2)  mechanical  causes  preventing  the 
stone  from  falling  upon  the  sensitive  neck  of  the  bladder.  These  were  of 
three  kinds:  ( IJ  adherence  of  the  calculus  to  the  walls  of  the  bladder; 
(2)  sacculation  of  the  bladder-walls;  and  (3)  pouching  of  the  bss  fond 
of  the  bladder-  He  drew  attention  particularW  to  this  last  cause,, which 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  condition  inherent  to  old  age,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  enlarged  prostate,  but  which  was  produced  by  stricture  of 
the  urethra.  It  consisted  in  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the 
urethral  commonly  known  as  the  muscles  of  Ellis»  which  crossed  the 
base  of  the  trigone  from  ureter  to  ureter ;  the  has  fond  pouched  behind 
this  ridge  or  bar,  and  the  small  pool  of  stagtiant  urine  which  collected 
there,  tended  to  produce  or  augment  the  size  of  a  stone.  This  ridge  was 
as  able  to  prevent  the  stone  from  falling  on  the  neck  of  the  bladden  as 
■was  an  enlarged  third  lobe  of  a  prostate/*— [Ed.] 


LECTURE  IV. 


Coa^lable  Ljmpli  a  Means  for  Securing  Rest  to  Inflamed  Serous  and 
Mucous  Membranes — Pain  with  Increase  of  Temperature  a  Sign  of  In- 
flammation in  the  part  where  it  is  felt— Diagnostic  Value  of  Sympathetic 
Pain — Disease  of  the  Vertebr^E  indicated  bv  Pain  over  the  Lower  Part 
of  the  Abdomen  and  Puljes— Knowledge  of  the  Accurate  Distribution  of 
the  Various  Nerves  to  the  Head  and  Ear.  Leading  to  a  Diagnosis  of  the 
l)i  '  ^scased  Organs  Causing  Sympathetic  Pain  in  those   Parts — 

I'  ecu   the  Shtiulders  an   Indication  of  Visceral  Disease— Pain 

U%^v  L..V  btomnch  in  the  Region  of  the   Cutaneous  Distribution  of  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Dorsal  Nerves  a 'Sign  of  Vertebral  Disease. 

In  tDT  last  lecture  I  said  that  I  thought  it  would  be  well 
if  every  surgeon  would  fix  this  upon  his  memory,  as  his 
first  daily  professional  thought,  that  Nature  when  undis- 
turbed has  a  constant  tendency  to  repair  her  own  injuries, 
whether  those  injuries  be  the  result  of  fatigue,  of  accident^ 
or  of  inflammation.  I  had  proposed  to  extend  these  ob- 
servations to  the  consideration  of  the  means  adopted  bv 
Nature  to  obtain  a  proper  degree  of  rest  where  serous  and 
mucous  membranes  have  been  the  subjects  of  inflainnia- 
tion.  Although  time  will  not  allow  rae  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject,  I  cannot  pass  it  over  without  a  few  remarks. 
Serous  membranes  are  secreting  and  absorbing  organs. 
If  a  serous  membrane  be  wounded,  coagiilable  lymph  is 
poured  out,  and  it  forms  a  temporary  splint,  thus  securing 
a  certain  degree  of  rest  to  the  original  structures,  and 
contributing  to  the  work  of  reparation.  The  inflammatory 
effusion  forms  no  necessarj^  part  of  the  ultimate  bond  of 
inion ;  it  merely  holds  the  parts  firmly  in  close  apposition, 
ind  keeps  them  so  until  the  union  is  perfected ;  and  when 
the  union  in  the  original  tissues  is  rendered  complete,  this 
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temporary  medium  or  splint  employed  b}'  Nature  com- 
pktel}^  disappears.  This  is  analogous  to  what  we  see  in 
the  case  of  fractured  bones.  When  a  fracture  is  not  nieel}' 
adjusted,  or  much  disturbance  has  taken  place,  Nature 
throws  out  a  large  quantity  of  new  material,  termed  callus, 
which  keeps  the  fractured  bones  accurately  in  position  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  until  they  have  repaired 
themselves,  and  when  they  have  achieved  that  object,  the 
callus  entirely  disappears. 

This  subject,  perhaps,  receives  its  l:>est  and  most  practical 
illustration  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the  viscera,  and,  no 
doubt,  when  looked  at  in  this  light,  it  suggests  to  every 
surgeon  the  great  impropriety  of  doing  anything  which  at 
all  tends  to  disturb  the  parts,  in  wounds  of  serous  mem- 
branes. This  subject,  however,  I  cannot  enlarge  upon  at 
the  present  time.  I  would  ask  you  to  suppose  a  serous 
membrane  inflamed.  What  happens  when  this  takes 
place  ?  When  it  is  not  trumatic,  but  dependent  upon 
some  internal  cause  (quite  irrespective  of  any  direct  local 
lesion),  almost  immediately  a  considerable  quantity  of 
lymph  is  effused,  and  this^  after  a  time,  coagulates  spon- 
taneously upon  the  free  surfaces  of  the  serous  membrane, 
and  thus  at  once  prevents  the  ill  effects  of  further  friction. 
If  inflamed  serous  membranes  are  allowed  constantly  and 
freely  to  rub  upon  each  other,  the  irritation  must  be 
considerably  increased  ;  by  the  coagulation  of  the  lymph 
upon  the  tree  surfaces  they  are  protected  against  direct 
friction,  in  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
and  their  parietes,  or  in  the  heart  and  the  opposed  sur- 
faces of  the  pericardium.  As  soon  as  the  lymph  is  poured 
out,  the  serous  membrane,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  is  put  in  a 
state  of  rest,  or  freedom  from  friction.  W^henthe  original 
disturbing  cause  has  become  exhausted  or  removed,  then 
I  apprehend  that,  in  consequence  of  the  rest  which  the 
serous  membrane  has  experienced  through  the  effused 
lymph,  It  is  able  to  recover  or  resume  Its  normal  function 
of  rapid  absorption.  Thus  we  see  the  effusion  apparently 
performing  two  purposes — preventing  the  friction  between 
the  two  inflamed  surfaces,  and,  that  being  accomplished, 
giving  Nature  a  fair  chance  of  removing  the  original  dis- 
turbing cause.    Here  the  rest  has  so  far  contributed  to  the 
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Tcstorcd  integritj'  of  the  serous  membrane,  that  it  has 
enabled  it  to  recover  its  natural  function — that  of  rapid 
absorption,  and  the  first  act  of  its  renewed  health  and 
Tigor  is  to  absorb  that  eSusion  which  was  the  primary 
result,  whatever  the  disturbing  cause  might  have  been. 
Thus,  then,  the  lymph  prevents  friction  and  aids  absorp- 
tion. In  this  way,  1  apprehend.  Nature  does  her  best  to 
repair  injuries,  whether  thej"  be  the  result  simply  of 
accident  or  other  excitants  of  the  inflammatory  condi- 
tion.* 

I  would  ask  you  to  bring  to  your  recollection,  for  the 
moment,  what  happens  when  a  mucous  membrane  is  in- 
ilamed.  When  a  mucous  membrane  is  very  much  inflamed, 
coagulable  lymph  is  poured  out  upon  its  free  surface,  and 
from  that  moment  the  membrane  is  defended  from  the  in- 
fluence of  external  agents.  In  the  case  of  the  larynx  and 
trachae,  it  prevents  the  contact  of  the  irritating  external 
air  passing  over  the  inflamed  surface,  and  in  that  way 
gives  the  mucous  membrane  rest.  And  when  the  disturb- 
ing cause,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  has  disappeared, 
the  mucous  membrane,  having  had  thisadvantage  of  rest, 
the  secreting  glands  and  follicles  recover  themselves  and 
pour  out  a  fluid  between  the  raucous  membrane  and  the 
effused  lymph;  the  latter  is  thus  separated,  pushed  off 
from  the  internal  surface  and  becomes  expectorated.  This 
is  seen  in  the  little  preparation  before  me.  Here  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  lymph  partially  separated  by  Nature,  as  the 
result  of  the  rest  which  the  mucous  membrane  seems  to 


•  In  the  healing  of  ulcers  of  the  skin  also,  the  value  of  coagxilable 
Ijrmph  may  be  seen  as  a  rest -given  though  in  a  diffetient  waj.  Occa- 
sianally,  even  in  ontpaticnt  practice,  much  time  may  be  gained  in  the 
treatment  of  a  tedious  ulcer,  by  taking  advantage  of  any  opportunely 
forming  scab  of  lymph  and  pus  or  blood-  Under  such  a  scab  the  granu- 
lations, now  kept  at  rest  and  free  from  the  disquieting  influence  of  any 
external  stimulus,  develop  from  mere  heaps  of  pyoid  cells  into  the  more 
stable  spindle  or  fibre  cells,  just  as  granulations  around  the  periphery  of 
an  ulcer,  as  soon  as  they  arc  defended  by  epithelium,  rapidrty  pass  into 
fibrous  tissue*  Again,  this  fibrous  tissue*  newlv  formed,  whether  under 
-a  scab  or  epidermis^  gives  itself  fresh  rest  b3'  fts  power  of  contraction. 
^This  obliterates  superfluous  capillaricSr  and  by  thus  cutting  off  much  of 
the  water  supph'  to  the  ulcer,  helps  to  dry  up  alike  any  granulations 
that  remain,  and  also  the  newly  formed  fibrocellidar  tissue,  diminishing 
the  wasteful  cell  proliferation  or  suppuration  of  the  former  and  consoh^ 
dating  the  as  yet  gelatinous  condition  of  the  latter.— [Ed*] 
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have  obtained  by  the  effusion  of  the  Ijinph.  These  glands 
and  follicles,  when  inflamed^  do  not  secrete  their  fluid  nor- 
mally, either  in  quality  or  quantity.  By  means  o!  rest, 
however,  they  have  the  opportunity  of  recovering  them- 
selves, and  when  they  have  done  so,  their  abundant  and 
natural  secretion  is  interposed  between  the  inycous  mem- 
brane and  the  lymph.  The  lymph  is  thus  pushed  ofi^,  and 
becomes  expectorated  or  swallowed.  Sometimes,  in  the 
case  of  acute  inflammation  attacking  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  you  may  see  long  tubular  portions 
of  solid  lymph  discharged  from  the  bowels,  having  at  first 
sight  the  appearance  of  the  intestine  itself;  but,  nponpost- 
mortem  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  originally 
inflamed  portion  of  intestine  has  perfectly  recovered  itself, 
and  has  pushed  oft' the  lymph  from  the  interior*  j>recisely 
in  the  same  way  that  the  glands  secrete  their  fluids  and 
push  oft' the  lymph  from  the  interior  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea. 

As  a  preliminary  to  my  observations  on  the  beneficial 
influence  of  rest  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  spine, 
it  will  be  instructive  to  remember  that  accurate  diagnosis 
and  early  recognition  of  disease  constitute  two  important 
steps  towards  successful  treatment.  It  will  be  advisable, 
therefore,  that  I  should  preface  the  subject  of  spinal  affec- 
tions ^vith  some  few  clinical  remarks  on  pain  as  a  symp- 
tom of  disease. 

When  a  patient  is  suffering  from  pain  in  an}^  part,  he  is 
instinctively  inclined  to  believe  that  he  must  also  be  suffer- 
ing from  inflammation  in  that  part.  Pain,  as  we  all  know, 
is  not  by  itself  an  indication  of  an  inflammatory  state,  nor 
is  redness,  nor  is  swelling;  for  any  or  all  of  these  may  co- 
exist without  local  inflammation.  Increase  of  temperature 
or  heat  is  the  true  sign  indicative  of  a  local  inflammatory 
condition;  and takingthatasavsinglesymptomjtisamost 
striking  and  valuable  one  in  reference  to  a  diagnosis  as 
to  whether  a  part  is  actuallyinaninflammatory  condition 
or  not.  For  example,  if  w^e  apph^  the  hand  to  the  surface 
of  an  ulcer,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  determine  w  hether  it 
is  inflamed  or  not ;  its  true  character  may  be  recognized  at 
once*  In  the  minds  of  some  surgeons  there  may  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  distinguishing  w^hat  is  termed  an 
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inflamed  ulcer  from  an  irritable  nicer;  both  look  red  and 
congested,  and  both  are  painful:  but  by  placing  the  hand 
upon  the  surface  of  the  former,  and  feeling  the  increase  of 
temperature  in  it  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  its 
nature  is  rendered  evident.  The  real  and  essential  patho- 
logical condition  of  an  irritable  ulcer  I  hope  to  prove  to 
you  before  I  have  finished  these  lectures.  We  must  also 
admit  that  the  employment  of  the  hand  for  the  purpose 
of  recognising  increased  or  diminished  or  normal  tempera- 
ture is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
state  of  a  diseased  joint.  It  often  happens  that  although 
a  whole  joint  may  apparently  be  unsound,  yet  there  are 
certain  parts  of  it  which  may  manifest  inflammatory" 
symptoms  more  distinctly  than  others.  These  localities 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  hand.  This  is  useful  know- 
ledge, and  clearly  indicates  the  precise  points  where 
leeches,  blisters,  or  counter-irritants  should  be  applied. 
Again,  I  would  submit  to  you  that  if,  in  very  young  chil- 
dren, this  little  (but  oftentimes  repudiated)  symptom  of 
beat  or  increase  of  temperature  had  more  credit  given  to 
it,  and  was  more  frequentl}^  observed,  its  diagnostic  value 
would  soon  be  appreciated.  Suppose  a  little  child  to  be 
lame:  it  may  be  very  difficult  for  the  surgeon  to  tell  with 
precision  the  exact  seat  of  the  cause;  but  if,  with  his 
mind  intent  upon  what  he  is  doing,  he  passes  his  hand 
carefully,  slowly  and  gently  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  limb,  he  will  detect,  by  the  increase  of  temperature, 
whether  or  not  there  be  an  inflammatory  condition  in  any 
particular  spot.  It  is  in  anticipation  of  what  I  am  about 
to  state  with  regard  to  the  true  value  of  pain  as  a  symp- 
tom of  disease,  that  I  have  not  deemed  it  out  of  jjlace  to 
make  such  elementary  observations. 

Pain  in  any  part,  when  not  associated  with  increase  of 
temperature  (the  local  symptom  of  local  inflammation), 
must  be  looked  upon  as  caused  b}"  an  exalted  sensitive- 
ness of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  and  as  a  pain  depending 
upon  a  cause  situated  remotely  from  the  part  w^here  it  is 
felt.  In  availing  ourselves  of  these  so-called  sympathetic 
pains  (and  no  doubt  they  are  in  certain  sense  ''sympa- 
thetic'* pains),  I  should  like  to  displace,  to  throw  aside 
the  term  **  sympathy' "  as  something  too  ideal,  and  would 
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ask  you  to  consider  such  painsin  their  obvious,  intelligible 

and  more  natural  relation,  I  would  ask  you  to  regard 
them  as  resulting  from  some  direct  nervous  communica- 
tion passing  between  the  part  where  the  pains  are 
expressed  and  the  real  and  remotely  situated  cause  of  the 
pain. 

I  admit  that  I  formerly  estimated  the  subject  too  lighth% 
so  that  if  a  patient  complained  of  pain  between  his 
shoulders,  or  anywhere  else»  I  never  asked  myself,  What 
association  of  nerves  will  explain  this  pain?  But,  beyond 
doubt,  this  is  the  proper  way  of  regarding  this  question. 
If  the  hidden  cause  of  pain  be  in  any  one  particular  spot^ 
it  is  only  by  tracing  the  nerves  of  and  from  that  spot 
that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  logiealh'  at  the  real  cause  of 
the  symptoms,  and  so  divest  the  cause  of  its  obscurity. 
Applying  this  method  to  practice,  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  the  distribution  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  of 
sensation  (the  fifth  nerve  being  the  true  cranial  sensitive 
nerve)  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  those  pains  which 
are  called  *' sympathetic/'  but  which  result  from  a  contin- 
uity of  nerves  between  the  cause  and  eflect,  the  disease  and 
the  symptom.  It  is  impossible,  I  believe,  to  overrate  the 
practical  significance,  or  over-estimate  the  value,  of  this 
simple  statement  regarding  the  relation  of  pain  as  a 
symptom  of  disease  in  forming  the  diagnosis  of  the  kind 
of  case  in  which  the  pain  forms  a  prominent  symptom. 

When  a  patient  complaining  of  pain  applies  to  a  surgeon, 
the  surgeon  ought  to  seek  for  the  real  cause.  He  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  with  say- 
ing, **  Oh,  it  is  rheumatism'^  (the  favorite  phantom).  *'You 
have  caught  a  cold;**  **you  have  been  standing  in  a 
draught;"  **itisthe  easterly  wind,  which  has  l>een  last- 
ing so  lung— -wait  till  the  wind  changes,"  ^*It  is  the  gout.*' 
The  patient  sa\'S,  '*It  cannot  be;  I  live  so  carefully,** 
**But,"  says  the  surgeon,  '*you  have  inherited  itfi*om  your 
father  or  your  great-grandmother;  or  you  must  have  had 
a  blow  upon  the  part  some  time  ago,  which  you  do  not 
recollect— that  is  all." 

Now  external  pain,  or  pain  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
if  not  properly  appreciated,  may  beconsidered  as  an  exter- 
nal sign  of  some  distant  derangement.  If  the  pain  persists*- 
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if  it  does  not  depend  on  any  transient  cause  —  it  becomes 
necessary  to  seek  the  precise  position  of  the  pain;  and  as 
soon  as  \Ye  recognize  the  precise  position  of  the  pain,  we 
are  enabled,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the 

^nerve  or  nerves  of  that  part,  to  arrive  at  once  at  the  only 
rational  suggestion  as  to  what  nerve  is  the  exponent  of 
the  symptom.  By  following  centripetally  the  course  of 
that  nerve,  and  bearing  in  mind  its  relation  to  sur- 
rounding structures,  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  be  able 
to  reach  the  original,  the  producing  cause  of  pain,  and» 
consequently,  to  adopt  the  correct  diagnosis. 
Patients  judge  of  the  position  of  their  own  disease,  most 

^frec^uently,  by  the  situation  of  the  most  prominent  painful 
symptoms, or  those  most  palpable  to  their  senses;  whilst 
we  surgeons,  relying  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  truecause 
of  the  symptoms,  judge  of  the  seat  of  the  disease  by  a  just 
interpretation  of  the  sj^mptonis  through  the  medium  of 
normal  anatomy*  We  know  by  experience  that  such 
SA-mptoms  may  exhibit  themselves  at  a  spot  far  removed 
from  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease.  This  latter  remark  is 
peculiarly  applicable  and  pertinent  to  diseases  of  the 
spine. 

In  illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  an  instance  that 
occurred  to  me  some  years  ago  in  Gu^^'s  HospitaL  A 
patient  was  admitted,  under  my  care,  with  disease  of  the 
spine.  He  had  lost  the  power  of  motion  in  his  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  his  sensation  was  very  much  diminished 
below  the  pelvis;  but  he  complained  of  excessive  pain 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  pubes.  It  was 
there  he  believed  his  complaint  to  be;  and  I  failed  to 
convince  him  that  there  was  no  disease  at  that  spot. 

In  this  case  I  might  incidentally  remark  on  the  close 
proximity  of  the  two  distinct  nervous  conditions  of  dimiti- 
ishcd  sensibility  and  pain.  Below  the  pelvis  sensibilit}' 
was  very  much  diminished,  but  just  above  that  point  he 
safiered  excessive  pain.  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
what  is  observed  in  injuries  of  the  spinal  marrow,  wherea 
erson  may  be  completely  paralyzed  both  as  to  sensation 

Pand  motion;  but  a  little  higher  up  than  the  original  seat 
of  injurA',  there  may  be  exquisite  sensitiveness,  causingthe 
patient  extreme  pain.    Let  me  illustrate  the  case  in  this 
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way.  Suppose  a  fracture  of  the  spine,  with  complete  loss 
of  sensation,  below  a  certain  spot.  A  little  higher  than 
that  spot  the  sensibility  is  not  verA^  distinct,  and,  a  little 
higher  still,  the  skin  is  exquisitely  sensitive.  If  the  patient 
dies,  we  shall  probably  find  that  the  nerves  that  supply 
the  skin  where  the  pain  was  experienced  are  attached  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  injured  spinal  marrow,  near  the 
seat  of  injur^^;  which  is  in  an  inflamed  condition.  This  is 
the  reason  of  the  exalted  excitability  of  that  part  imme- 
diately above  the  seat  of  the  loss  of  sensation.* 

I  tried  repeatedly  to  assure  the  man  that  there  was  no 
disease  where  he  felt  the  pain— that  that  was  not  the  seat 
of  his  disease;  but  I  failed  to  convince  him.  I  ordered 
tartar-emitic  ointment  to  be  rubbed  over  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  spine;  but  the  patient  would  have  it  that 
the  ointment  ought  to  be  applied  where  he  left  the  pain. 
He  accordingly  rubbed  it  in  thoroughly  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  amongst  the  hair  of  the  pubes,  and 
upon  the  penis  and  scrotum;  and»  I  need  not  tell  you»  he 
suffered  considerably^  for  his  skepticism  and  his  obstinacy. 
Of  course  the  pain  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  relieved. 
The  pain  in  this  case  was  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  over  the  pubes;  but  the  real  cause  was  the 

•  At  this  area  of  hypern?sthesia  ma^-  exist  very  shortly  after  the 
accident,  when  there  has  been  no  time  for  inflammation  to  have  super* 
vcned*  there  must  be  some  other  explanation  for  this  symptom,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  in  Mr.  Hilton's  own  words  another 
explanation  giveii  b^^  himself  in  a  clinical  lecture  (Guy's  Hosp.  Rep,, 
1865)  on  a  case  of  fractured  spine,  where  this  hypcriEstJicsia  was  found 
to  exist  on  admission  immediately  after  the  accident. 

**  This  symptom  may,  I  think,  be  explained  thus.  You  know  that  the 
lower  you  get  in  the  spinal  canal,  the  longer  is  the  distance  traversed 
by  the  nerves  which  have  come  off  from  the  spinal  cord  before  they 
enter  the  intervertebral  foramina.  Each  pair  oi  nerves  is  placed  more 
obliquely  than  the  pair  above  it,  and,  to  speak  more  precisely  with 
regard  to  the  sight  of  injury  in  this  case,  the  lower  dorsal  nerves,  after 
having  left  the  cord,  travel  downwards  an  inch  and  a  half  or  an  inch 
and  three-quarters  before  leaving  the  spinal  canaL  Now^  if  a  nerve  in 
leaving  the  canal  be  pressed  upon,  an  alteration  in  the  performance  of 
ita  function  will,  of  course,  take  place;  and  this  alteration  is  manifested 
b^v  pain  or  increased  sensibtlit3%  which  is  referred  to  the  pt^riphcral 
distribution  of  the  nerve  on  the  skin." — The  existence  or  not  of  this  line 
uf  hypcr;esthcsin  may  be  important  in  the  diagnosis  Ijetwcen  fracture 
and  diiilocation  of  the  spine:  its  absence  makes  the  presence  of  the  latter 
probable,  as  there  are  then  no  sharp  edges  to  fret  the  nerves  at  their 
exit.— [Ed.] 
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disease  of  the  vertebrse*  After  a  time  the  man  got  per- 
fectly^ well,  although  he  had  been  paralysed,  and  nearly 
lost  sensation  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  treatment 
having  been  simply  rest— nothing  else— and  attention  to 
his  general  health  whilst  lying  in  bed. 

When  this  patient  was  first  seen  bj  a  surgeon »  he  was 
thought  to  be  laboring  under  some  disease  of  the  bladder 
and  kidneys;  for  he  had  a  severe  lumbago,  pain  over  the 
bladder,  and  offensive  urine.  There  had  been  no  suspicion 
of  anything  wrong  as  regards  the  spine.  He  was  a  master- 
painter  and  house-decorator,  and  was  monstrously  con- 
ceited, thinking  himself  right  and  everybody  else  wrong. 
When  I  explained  to  him,  after  careful  examination,  that 
_the  spine  was  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  he  was  not 

itisfied  with  my  o[>inion,  and,  without  my  knowledge, 
consulted  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  also  assured  him  that 
his  spine  w^as  diseased,  and  told  him  that  he  must  rest  it 
by  lying  down.  To  this  he  then  assented.  As  he  could 
not  be  controlled  in  his  own  house,  I  pcBcuaded  him  to  go 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  where  he  got  nearly  well;  but  he  was 
very  impatient,  and  w^ould  not  remain  long  enough  under 
ray  care  to  be  quite  cured.  He  returned  home,  gradually 
improved,  and  was  getting  quite  well,  wdien  some  pseudo- 
friend  advised  hydropathy  and  homoeopath3%  it  did  not 
matter  which  of  the  two»  as  **the  thing'*  to  cure  him. 
After  a  few  months  he  was  perfectly  restored,  not  by 
either  hydropathy  or  homoeopathy,  but,  no  doubt,  by  Na- 
ture. The  man,  ho w^ever,  feels  convinced  that  Iwdropathy 
and  homoeopathy  cured  him.  It  so  happens,  gentlemen, 
sometimes,  that  w^e  do  not  gi^t  the  degree  of  credit  whichj 
perhaps,  belongs  to  us.  Only  the  other  day,  I  had  a  hand- 
some present  sent  to  me  from  a  young  lad^^  of  a  pair  of 
crutches  w^hich  I  had  lent  to  her  some  four  or  five  years 
ago.  She  had  then  a  severe  disease  of  the  hip  Joint.  I 
gave  myself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  her,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  placed  her  joint  in  a  comparatively  healthy  condi- 
tion. Her  note  to  me  was— her  compliments,  and  she 
sent  back  the  crutches,  having  got  well  after  five  months* 
treatment  under  a  distinguished  rubl>er  at  Brighton.  She 
had  been  under  my  care  for  a  considerable  period,  and  no 
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doubt  she  completely  recovered  by  five  months'  further 
rest  and  quiet  at  Brighton, 

In  elucidation  of  my  conviction  of  the  value  of  pain  as  a 
diagnostic  symptom,  let  me  put  the  subject  in  a  plain  and 
practical  way.  You  know  that  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  external  ear  and  the  auditory  canal  derive  their 
sensibility  from  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  n^hich  has  its 
direct  nervous  associations  with  the  interior  of  the  head, 
the  forehead  anteriorly,  the  temple,  face,  eyes,  nose,  teeth 
and  tongue ;  whilst  the  posterior  part  and  the  anterior  part 


Bketcli  of  rjttcTn&l  car,  mliowift^  the  distrlb^tlan  of  the  ftfth  cerebrmi  oerre.  ani9 
the  «econd  cervical  aer^-e  tipon  it.  «■»  The  upper  pmrt  at  the  ««r,  supplied  hy 
the  attriotilo-temporitl  branch  of  the  AAh  nrrA^r.  */,  Aoditorx  cmiiAl  supplied 
b7  the  »aiiie  fiitb  ner^e.  K  The  part  of  the  e«r  supplied  hx  the  Kre«t 
auriculmr. 


of  the  pendulous  portion  of  the  external  ear  derive  their 
sensitive  nervous  supply  from  the  spinal  nerves  issuing 
from  the  spine  between  the  second  and  third  cervical  ver- 
tebrae.  It  may  appear  to  some  of  my  anatomical  friends 
rather  remarkable  that  I  should  have  depicted  (Fig.  11) 
the  precise  distribution  for  the  two  sensitive  nerves 
supplying  the  external  auditory  apparatus.  A  curious 
circumstance  enabled  me  to  do  so.  Some  time  ago  I 
was  anxious  to  depict  this  piece  of  anatomy  from  my 
own  dissections,  but  I  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  as  to  the 
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exact  line  of  demarcation  separating  the  part  where  the 
rvical  nerves  supplied  the  skin  of  the  ear  from  that  where 
the  fifth  nerve  was  distributed.  A  short  time  since,  a 
lan  who  is  now  undergoing  the  punishment  of  penal 
ser\'itude,  attempted  to  cut  his  wife's  throat.  In  drawing 
the  razor  across  her  neck»  he  divided  the  auricular  branch 
of  the  second  cervical  ner\^e.  and  gave  me  the  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  distribution  of  that  nerve.  My  dresser, 
as  well  as  m3^self,  pricked  with  a  needle  over  the  whole  of 
the  auricular  surface,  and  ascertained  minutely  the  precise 
position  of  the  loss  of  sensation  consequent  upon  the  divi- 
sion of  the  cervical  nerve;  while  the  skin  which  retained 
Its  sensation  indicated  with  equal  precision  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerv^e  upon  the  external  ear, 

\Yhen  a  patient,  then,  tells  us  that  he  has  earache,  or 
pain  in  or  upon  his  ear,  we  ought  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  pain  upon  the  back  part  of  the  ear,  or  whether  it  is  in 
theauditorycanaljOrupon  the  anterior  and  lowerportion 
of  the  ear;  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  real  cause  must 
be  widely  different  in  the  two  cases.  If  a  patient  has  pain 
in  the  auditory  canal,  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  external  ear,  the  pain  must  be,  without 
|uestion  ( I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  putting  this 
too  dogmatically),  the  result  of  someirritation  or  diseased 
condition  associated  with  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve;  and 
this  gives  precision  to  further  inquiry.* 

•  The  importance  of  recollecting  the  nerves  to  the  external  ear.  and 
the  other  nerves  with  which  they  join,  ic  shown  by  the  cases   (in   addi- 
tion to  those  given  above)  which  arc  occasionally  met  with,  pointing  to 
L  nervons  sympathy  between  the  car  and  other  distant  parts,  e.  ^-,  the 
[tinis,  larynx,  stomach,  etc. 

Romberg,  Lchrbuch  der  Nerven  Krankheiten  dcr  Mcnschen,  speaks  of 
I  pruritus  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  from  bypera'stbesia  of  the 
Huricular  branch  of  the  vagus,  and  accompanied  by  cough  and  vomiting. 
I  interesting  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  C  Fox  will  be  found  in  the 
meet,  kp.  28,  1866.  The  following  are  his  conclusions: 
"1.  The  sympathy  between  the  ear  and  the  laryojc,  as  well  as  the 

stomacbt  has  been  long  known. 
"2.  This  sympathy  is  not  manifested  in   every  individnal,  but  in 
about  seventeen  per  cent-,  and  seems  to  depend  on  a  state  of 
hyperfesthesia  of  the  ner^'c  which  supplies  the  auditory  canal.  ^ 
*'3,  This  nerve  cannot  be  a  branch  of  the  vagus^bnt  in  all  probability 

is  a  branch  of  the  fifth.'* 
Dr.  Fox's  reason  for  denying  that  the  vagus  is  the  only   nerve  con- 
cerned is  that  the  auricular  branch  of  this  nerve  is  distributed  not  to 
the  canal,  but  to  the  back  of  the  pinna. 
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Now,  we  know  very  well  that  there  is  often  a  simulta- 
neous occurrence  of  toothache  and  earache.  The  same 
nerve  that  supplies  the  auditory  canal  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  ear  supplies  also  the  teeth ;  hence,  in  all 
probabiHt3%  this  associated  pain.  I  think  you  may  take 
a  further  step  in  the  other  direction,  and  say  that  earache 
IS  often  accompanied  with  a  stiflftiess  of  the  jaws»the  fifth 
nerve  supplying  the  masticator^,-  muscles  which  fix  the 
jaw  and  also  the  articulation.  So  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  disease  affecting  any  part  of  the  anterior  third  of  the 
tongue  is  a  very  common  cause  of  pain  in  the  auditory 
canal,  the  tongue  and  the  auditory  canal  being  sup]>lied 
by  the  fifth  nerve.  These  auricular  pains  are  pretty  con- 
stant in  cases  of  malignant  disease  attacking  the  side  of 
the  tongue  or  the  part  towards  the  apex*    Local  morbid 


**  4.  This  sympathj  is  an  example  of  a  reflected  sensation,  in   which 
the  connection  between   the  nerves  concerned  takes  place  in  the 
nervous  centre. 
**5.  Cases  occasionallT  occur  w^here  a  cou^h  is  solely  dependent  on 
the    existence    of   some    source   of   irritation  in  the  auditory 
canal.     Two   cases   are   quoted,  one   of    a  cough  of   eighteen 
months*  duration,  which  was   only  cured  by  the  removal   of  a 
plug  of  cerumen  and   the  application  of  silver  nitrate  to  a  little 
ulcer  found  beneath  the  plug  ;  the  other,  a  case   quoted   b^*  the 
late  Mr.  Toynbce,  in  which  an  intractable  cough  ceased  at  once 
on  the  removal  of  a  small  piece  of  dead  bone  from  the  external 
auditory  meatus*   The  writer  goes  on  tostatcthat  the  impression 
produced  by  irritation  of  the  auditory  canal  in  these  cases  is 
probably  conveyed  by  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  to  the  deep 
origin  of  the  sensory  root  of  the  fifth,  which  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  deep  ort^n  of  the  vagus  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Here  a  change  is  in  all  priibability  effected  in  the  grey  matter, 
which  results  in  the  stimulation  of  the  vagus.     The  irritation  is 
referred  to  the  larynx  because  the  medulla  oblongata  is  wont  to 
receive  impressions  from  that  organ  through   this  nerve.     As  a 
consequence,  the  respiratory  muscles  arc  set  in  action  to  free  the 
larynx  of  the  su]}posed  irritation.  Sometimes  thecough  is  accom- 
panied by  vomiting  from  excitation  of  the  cranial  origin  of  the 
vagus.'* 
Dr.  C.  Fox  also  gives  other  instances  of  the  connection  between  tht 
fifth  and  the  vagtts :  e.  g*,  the  cough  from  teething,  which  it  is  50  im- 
portant to  diagnose  from  that  of  cough,  bronchitis*  etc.,  and   which 
usually  ceases  as  soon  as  the  gum  lancet  has  been  judiciously  employed. 
Again'  the  sympathy  between  the  ear  and  the  stomach  is  shown   by 
CAses  arising  where  a  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  is  the  sofc 
cause  of  dea^ess    (ct  the  amaurosis  occasionally  produced  by  dys- 
pepsia I,  or  by  the  case  cj noted  by  Arnold   where  a  child   suffered  from 
obstinate  chronic  vomiting,  which  was  at  once  removed  by  extracting 
from  each  ear  a  benn  introduced  in  play.— [Bo  J 
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conditions  are  sometimes  induced  by  irritating  secrctionst 
which  result  from  the  free  nervous  communication  between 
^he  different  parts  which  derive  their  sensibility  from  the 
Ifth  nerve. 
A  professional  friend  had  an  enlarged  gland  below  the 


mg.  13. 


«*«  Region  supplied  by  great  ocdpitjd  nrrre.  fr\  Region  «iipp1iedbj small  oeeipitAl 
nerve.    c»  That  supplied  hy  attricialo-temporal. 


external  ear.  The  real  cause  of  this  was  not  quite  appar- 
ent^ and  so  he  requested  me  to  look  at  it.  There  was  a 
slight  discharge  of  morbid  secretion  in  the  audit orj^ canal. 
We  discussed  the  question  together,  and  I  said,  **Very 
likely  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  decayed  tooth*  Irritation 
from  it  may  be  convejxd  to  the  auditory  canal,  and  induce 
this  morbid  secretion;  that  morbid  secretion  may  produce 
slight  excoriation,  and  that  excoriation,  aided  by  lymph- 
atic absorption,  may  explain  the  existence  of  the  enlarged 
gland."  The  tooth  was  extracted,  all  the  other  local 
morbid  conditions  disappeared,  and  there  was  no  recur- 
rence of  the  local  symptoms. 
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In  order  to  show  the  practical  application  of  the  views  I 
have  just  advanced,  I  may  mention  a  case  that  occurred 
last  3'ear.  A  gentleman,  aged  sixty*three,  came  to  con- 
sult me  about  an  ulcer  situated  upon  the  left  side  of  his 
tongue.  On  examination^  I  found  an  elongated,  very  ugly- 
looking  ulcer*  nearly  as  large  as  a  bitter  almond,  and  of 
much  the  same  shape.  The  surrounding  parts  were 
swollen,  hard^  red,  and  much  inflamed,  and  a  lymphatic 
gland  was  enlarged  below  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  on  the  same  side,  I  saw  in  the  mouth  a  rugged 
tooth,  with  several  projecting  points  upon  it,  opposite  the 
ulcer.  This  gentleman  observed  to  me,  **  Having  sufl'ered 
a  good  deal  from  earache  on  the  left  side  for  a  long  time, 
without  experiencing  any  relief  from  medical  treatment, 
it  was  thought  that  I  must  be  gout}*,  and  I  went  to  a 
surgeon  who  treats  gouty  affections  of  the  ear.  This 
surgeon  paid  great  attention  to  my  ear,  but  certainly  did 
not  do  it  the  slightest  degree  of  good,  I  accidentally  men- 
tioned to  him  that  I  had  had  for  some  time  past  some- 
thing the  matter  with  my  tongue.  On  seeing  it,  he  im- 
mediately I>egan  to  apply  caustic  \ngoroush*;  moreover,  not 
satisfied  with  applying  it  himself,  he  gave  it  to  my  wife, 
that  she  might  apply  it  at  home.  I  have  gone  on  in 
this  way  from  day  to  da^^  until  the  pain  in  mj*  ear  is  very 
considerably  increased,  and  the  ulcer  on  my  tongue  is 
enlarging:  so  I  have  come  to  you  for  your  opinion  regard- 
ing my  state;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth»  I  am  afraid  of  a 
cancer  in  my  tongue/'  I  thought  I  sawtheexplanation  of 
this  patient's  symptoms.  The  pain  in  the  ear  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  fifth  nerve,  and  there  was  a  rugged  tooth 
with  little  projections  upon  it,  some  of  which  touched  a 
small  filament  of  the  lingual^gustatory  branch  of  the  fifth 
ner\^  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  I  detected  this  little  fila- 
ment by  placing  upon  it  the  end  of  a  blunt  probe.  It  was 
sittmted  near  the  cent  re  of  the  ulcer,  and  was  by  far  its  most 
exquisitely  painful  part.  This  exposed  nerve  caused  the 
pain  in  the  auditory  canal  which  led  the  patient  to  go  to  the 
aurist,  and  the  aunst,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  his 
own  department,  seized  the  tongue,  put  nitrate  of  silver 
upon  the  whole  of  the  ulcer,  and  increased  the  mischief. 
I  simply  desired  that  the  ulcer  should  be  left  at  rest ;  that 
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t^hc  patient,  to  avoid  touching  the  tooth,  should  neither 
talk  nor  move  his  tongue  more  than  necessarj' ;  that  he 
should  wash  his  mouth  with  some  poppy  fomentation,  and 
take  a  little  soda  and  sarsaparilla  twice  a  day.  In  three 
days  about  one-third  of  the  ulcer  was  healed  up,  actually 
cicatrized,  the  enlarged  gland  nearly  gone  and  the  ear- 
ache much  diminished. 

This  rapid  improvement  might  appear  something  like 
exaggeration,  but  all  surgeons  know  that  the  tongue  has 
those  elements  w^ithin  it  which  contribute  to  the  most 
rapid  repair  of  injury.  I  do  not  know  of  any  tissue  that 
repairs  itself  more  rapidly.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  wnth 
capillaries  filled  with  arterial  blood,  and  has  an  enormous 
distribution  of  nerves,  and  these  are  the  two  elements  that 
contribute  to  rapid  reparation*  It  was  quite  clear  that 
the  treatment  was  in  the  right  direction — riz. :  that  of  giv- 
ing rest  to  the  tongue  and  ulcer.  After  a  few  more  days 
I  requested  him  to  consult  a  dental  surgeon  with  respect 
to  the  propriety  of  taking  off*  the  points  of  the  tooth. 
This  was  afterwards  done,  and  the  patient  soon  lost  his 
anxietA"  about  cancer^  his  earache  and  his  other  severe 
symptoms, 

I  mention  this  case  to  point  out  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  recognizing  the  precise  distribution  of  the  nerves 
of  any  part  where  a  patient  is  suffering  pain.  I  thought 
I  might  take  the  surface  of  the  external  ear  as  a 
prett\^  accurate  illustration  of  what  I  intended  to  convey. 
Last  July  a  patient  came  to  me  with  earache.  The  pain 
was  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ear— not  the  upper  part,  nor 
in  the  auditory  canal.  Looking  at  the  neck  I  saw  a  little 
swelling  there,  and  the  patient  said,  **0h,  that  is  onh^  a 
kernel  which  comes  down  sometimes.  I  have  been  under 
ray  surgeon's  care  for  some  time  for  the  ear,  but  am  no 
better/'  It  struck  me  that  the  **kemer'  or  gland,  lying 
<;Iose  to  the  second  cervical  nerve  was  the  cause  of  the  pain. 
Hemlock  poultices  were  applied  over  the  gland,  and  in  a 
week  or  so  the  gland  suppurated;  it  w^as  opened,  and  the 
painful  symptoms  disapi^eared.  The  patient  had  earache, 
and  the  symptoms  were  precisely  expressed.  There  was 
no  pain  in  the  auditory  canal  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve; 
the  part  of  the  ear  implicated  was  that  connected  with 
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the  auricular  branch  of  the  second  cervical  nerve.  It  was 
the  recognition  of  this  distribution  of  the  nerves  to  the  ear 
which  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  detecting  the  real  cause 
of  the  painful  s\'mptoms. 

These  cases  support  the  opinion  that  accurate  informa- 
tion respecting  the  exact  seat  of  pain  is  a  very  important 
step  towards  obtaining  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Again,  with  respect  to  pain  upon  the  head.  Suppose  a 
person  to  complain  of  pain  upon  the  scalp,  is  it  not  very 
essential  to  know  w  hether  that  pain  is  expressed  by  the 
fifth  nerve  or  by  the  great  or  small  occipital  ?  Thus  pain 
in  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  head  which  are 
supplied  b)'  the  fifth  nerve,  would  suggest  that  the  cause 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  area  of  the  distribution  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  fifth  nerve.  So  if  the  pain  be  ex- 
pressed behind,  the  cause  must  as  assuredly  be  connected 
with  the  great  or  small  occipital  nerve,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility depends  on  disease  of  the  spine  between  the  first 
and  second  cervical  vertebrae. 

It  is  not  enough  tosay  that  a  patient  has  pain  upon  his 
scalp;  we  must  know  precisel3'  on  what  part  of  the  scalp. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  has  pain  in  his  ear,  but 
upon  what  part  of  the  ear;  because  there  are  distinct 
nerves  connected  with  these  two  different  parts.  I  ad- 
vance these  local  illustrations  to  indicate  the  proper 
method  of  exploration  of  the  causes  of  pain,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  body  they  may  occur,  although  my  remarks 
are  here  especially  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

*' Sympathetic**  pains*  on  the  surface  of  the  body  con- 

•  .\inongst  otbcr  well-known  instances  of  pains  formerly  called 
** sympathetic/*  but  now  readil_v  accounted  for  by  the  known  anatomy 
of  certain  nerves,  arc  the  pain  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  in  hip-dis- 
ease, at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra  in  certain  affections  of  the  bladder, 
in  the  testis  and  thigh  in  renal  calculus,  and  that  less  clearly  explained 
pain  felt  in  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  in  certain  afiections  of  the  liver,  e.^.» 
congestion  and  cancer  of  the  liver,  and  in  passage  of  gall-stones.  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Brit  Med.  Assoc,  at  Newcastle,  in  1870,  Dr. 
Bmbleton  reviews  the  diflerent  explanations  of  shoulder-tip  pain; 
amongst  others,  that  ot  Mr.  Hilton  himself  (Hunt.  Orat.,  1S67),  that 
this  pain  was  due  to  the  phrenic  nerve  having  communication  with  the 
third  and  fourtb  cervical  and  also  tending  twigs  to  the  porta  of  the  liver 
and  to  the  round  ligament ;  that  attain  of  Prof  Rolleston,  who  explained 
(Address  on  Physiolog>%  1868,)  this  pain  by  the  connection  between  the 
phrenic  nerve  and  that  to  the  subclavius.    Dr.  Embleton,  however,  be- 
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nected  with  derangeiuents  of  the  internal  viscera,  are  of 
great  and  pressing  interest  to  us.  I  conceive  that  pains 
situated  upon  the  surface  of  the  bod3%  and  associated  with 
some  abnormal  state  of  an  internal  \tscus,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  beneficent  provision,  enabling  us  by  external 
pain  to  receive  the  information  and  to  appreciate  slight 
organic  changes  or  derangements  of  function  of  the  inter- 
nal  viscera.*  Otherwise,  and  without  some  such  reference, 
it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  there  should  be 
structural  nervous  communication,  and  thence  pain,  upon 
any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  consequent  upon  the 
pathological  state  of  internal  viscera  or  internal  parts  of 
the  body. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  '*synipathetic"t 


lieve*  that  this  paiti  originates  in  the  filaments  of  the  vagus  which  reach 
ibc  hepatic  pleactises,  and  that  then  by  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  vagus  and  the  spinal -accessor)',  it  is  expressed  in  the  branches  of  the 
latter  which  snppl^'  the  trapezius  and  which  communicate  beneath  it  with 
the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves.  Dr.  Em bleton  gives  the  following  as 
his  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  liver  pain  is  connected  with  the  vagus 

|jmther  than  w^th  the  phrenic*  viz.:  that  its  ordinary'  seat  is  not  in  the 
*  ivicle,  bnt  in  the  edge  of  the  trapezius  rather  than  in  the  clavicle,  and 

l^hat  the  trunks  of  the  vagus  and  the  outer  division  of  the  spinal  accea^ 
sorjt  as  far  as  they  are  amenable  to  cxamiuation,  are  abnormally  sen- 
sitive to  press ure-^[Et).] 

•For  two  theories  of  the  use  of  these  ** ay m pathetic**  pains  see  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Hart  (Pract-  vol.  xxi*  p,  346),  to  which  fuller  reference  is 
made.   "Lect.  ix.  note  p.  210.— [En.] 

f  The  subject  of  dorso-intercostal  pain,  especially  that  variety  known 
as  infra-mammarv,  will  Ije  found  discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  Brit. 
"fed-  Jour,  for  1858.  Dr.  Martyn  (Brit.  Med.  Joura.  vol.  ii.  1864) 
_^"vcs  the  following  explanation,  which,  like  that  of  Mr.  Hilton,  is  based 
on  the  connection  between  the  S3Tiipathetic  and  spinal  nerves,  **  The 
question  was  this: — Why  is  pain  almost  invariably  confined  to  the  6th, 
7th  and  8th  intercostal  spaces  of  the  left  side  ?    The  answer  seems  to 

be  a  relation  to  the  heart *.The  aortic  arch  impinges  on  the  left 

side  of  the  3rd  dorsal  vertebra,  and  opposite  the  4th,  5th  and  6th,  it 
receives  contributions  to  its  plexus  from  the  corresponding  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic,  while  its  plexus  again  contributes  to  the  heart.  These 
sympathetic  ganglia  have,  however,  just  received  branches  from  the 
mtcrcostal  nerves  themselves ,  andsoitisthat  the  heart  and  the  inter- 
costal space  (4th,  5th,  6th)  are   supplied  by  the  same  nerves 

Now  the  4th»5thand  6th  intercostal  nerves  are  those  which  give  oflf 
large,  lateral,  cutaneous  branches,  descending  over  two  ribs  before  they 
terminate  in  the  skin  over  the  6th,  7th  and  8th intercostal  spaces/' This 
is  the  theory  that  infra-mammary  pain  is  a  reflex  neuralgia  expressive  ol 
womt  distress  in  the  heart.    The  sensorium  hears  of  the  distress  through 
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pains  is  that  which  occurs  between  the  shoulders,  or  over 
the  inferior  angles  of  the  scapulae.  This  pain  must  be 
connected  with  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  because  no  other  structures  could  express  the 
pain,  and  no  other  nerves  occupy  the  position,  except  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal  nerves,  which  are  distributed 
over  the  inferior  angles  of  the  scapulae  and  interscapular 
space.  Hence»  we  must  conclude  that  these  nerves  are  the 
immediate  seat  ofthepain.  If  we  trace  internally  the  great 
splanchnic  nerve  from  within  the  thorax  downwards^ 
and  find  it  connected  at  its  abdominal  end  with  the  solar 
plexus,  thence  trace  its  distribution  to  the  stomach,  duo- 
denum, liver  and  pancreas;  and  if  we  follow  the  other 
or  upper  end  of  the  same  great  splanchnic  upwards  to 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal  nerves,  which  give 
peripheral  sensitive  filaments  to  the  integuments,  over  the 
angles  of  the  scapulae,  to  the  interscapular  spaces  and  the 
adjoining  skin,  we  can  well  imagine  (without  going  into 
tht  question  of  how  the  transmission  is  made)  that  these 
nerves  carrying  the  influence  upwards  and  backwards  may 
explain  the  occurrence  of  the  pains  sometimes  experienced 
in  those  external  parts  associated  with  abdominal  visceral 
disturbance.  I  think  it  likely,  then,  that  the  pain  w*hich 
persons  experience  in  disease  of  these  \nsi:era  may  be 
explained  by  the  relative  position  of  the  great  splanchnic 
nerve,  communicating,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  solar 
plexus,  and  thence  with  these  digestive  organs,  and,  on 
the  other,  distributing  the  branches  to  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  dorsal  nerves. 

I  have  detained  you  ^vith  these  general,  but  I  hope 
pertinent,  remarks  on  the  subject  of  pain  in  anticipation 
of  their  more  exact  application  to  cases  of  well-defined 
disease  of  the  spine.     As  in  accidenal  injuries  to  joints, 


which  enter  the  cord  at  the  same  point  as  those  from  the  fvth, 
7th  and  Hth  intercostal  spaces;  this  impreBsioii  is  referred  by  the  mind 
to  the  sensitive  skin.  This  distress  in  the  heart  may  be  bro light  about 
indirectly  by  some  exhaustion  of  the  medullary  and  vaso-motor  centres 
which  regulate  its  action  through  the  cen^ical  sympathetic  and  the 
va^,  the  exhaustion  lieing  due  to  worry  or  overwork,  or  from  the  effects 
of  long-continued  irritation  of  uterine  nerves  (as  in  leucorrboea)  extend- 
ing to  the  encephalon ;  nothing  being  more  common  than  dorso-inter* 
costal  pain  on  exertion  in  cases  of  leucorrhGea. — [Ed.] 
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SO  in  accidental  injuries  to  the  spine — as  in  diseases  of  the 
joints,  so  in  diseases  of  the  spine— mechanical  rest  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  treatment,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
to  be  steadilj'  pursued.    And  here  I  must  state  my  belief 

Jthat  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  primary  disease  of  the 
apine  in  children,  and  almost  all  those  in  adults,  are  the 
results  of  exercise  persevered  in  after  fatigue — that  is,  after 
muscular  exhaustion,  or  of  accident,  unacknowledged,  or 
overlooked.  This,  I  think,  is  opposed  to  general  opinion, 
which  affixes  tubercular  disease  or  scrofula  to  disease  of 
the  spine  in  children  as  its  almost  invariable  cause.  The 
earlier  the  detection  of  spinal  disease,  the  more  successful 
will  be  its  treatment  by  appropriate  rest*  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  thought  too  sanguine  when  I  assert  it  to  be  my 
firm  conviction  that  if  diseases  of  the  spine  were  recognized 
sooner  than  they  usually  are  (and  I  am  confident  they 
ma}*  be),  most  of  the  cases  would  be  cured  by  properly 

supplied  rest.  If  the  disorder  is  allowed  to  proceed  until 
Jeformity  is  manifest,  as  in  hip-joint  disease,  then 
assuredly  the  difficulties  of  the  case  are  much  increased, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  favorable  result  much  diminished, 
though  not  by  any  means  destroyed. 

In  the  cases  of  inflamed  joint,  wecan  discover  its  actual 
condition  through  the  existence  of  a  single  local  symptom 
— viz.,  increase  of  temf>erature  in  the  parts.  So»  in  disease 
of  the  spine,  there  is  one  symptom  which  almost  always 
stands  out  most  prominently,  I  would  almost  say  solicits 
our  right  appreciation  of  it,  and  that  is,  local  and  fixed 
pain  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  wnth  or  without 
exacerbations,  local  increase  of  temperature  being  absent 
at  this  spot.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  through  the  medium 
of  this  symptom,  properly  employed,  we  may  l^e  led  to  the 
recognition  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  spine  long  before 
there  is  any  evidence  of  disease  b}'  palpable  deformity. 

Diseases  of  the  spine  may  begin  in  the  vertebrae  or  in 
the  intervertebral  substance — I  think  upon  the  w^hole, 
most  frequently  in  the  inter\'ertebral  substance,  or  where 
this  is  joined  to  the  vertebra.*    This  rather  supports  the 

*  This  view,  that  disease  of  the  spine  commences  at  tbe  junction  of 
the  vertebrae  witli  the  intervertebral  substances  more  ft"c<:[tient1y  than 
in  tbe  interv'crtebral  substances  or  the  vertebrae  themselves,  receives 
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view  that  diseases  of  the  spine  are  very  often  the  result  of 
accident,  because  we  know  that  in  accidents,  at  least  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  most  frequent 
lesion  in  injur}^  to  the  spine  is  a  partial  severance  of  the 
vertebra  from  the  intervertebral  substance;  and  1  susj^ect 
the  same  thing  obtains  with  respect  to  disease  of  the  spine* 
The  pain  associated  with  diseased  spine  to  which  I  now 
refer  is  found  upon  the  skin  supplied  by  the  nerves  which 
escape  from  the  vertebral  canal  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  close  to  the  bones  or  intervertebral  substances* 
cither  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  It  is  upon  the  recognition  and  right  interjireta- 
tiou  of  the  cause  of  this  pain  upon  the  surface  of  the  body 
that  we  ought  to  place  the  best  prospect  of  early  and  cor- 
rect diagnosis  in  spinal  disease. 

In  disease  of  the  lower  cervical,  dorsal  and  lumbar 
regions  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  pain  is  usually  ex- 
pressed symmetrically— that  is,  on  both  sides  alike.  It  is 
often,  however,  not  so  when  the  disease  lies  between  the 
occiput  and  atlas,  or  between  the  first  and  second  cervical 
vertebras.  In  all  cases  of  symmetrical  pains  the  cause  is 
central  or  double,  both  sides  being  in  a  like  morbid  con- 
dition, whatever  the  disease  may  be,  I  have  had  this 
sketch  (Fig,  13)  made  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  you 
of  the  method  of  proceeding  in  analyzing  the  cause  of 
symmetrical  pains.  I  will  select  two  of  the  dorsal  nerves 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

The  positions  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal  nerv^es  are 
here  indicated,  as  they  are  distributed  to  the  skin  just  over 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  If  pain  be  felt  at  that  part  alike 
on  both  sides  of  the  median  line,  these  nerves  become  the 
onl}'  possible  expression  of  that  cause,  for  there  is  no  other 
structure  there  situated  which  could  manifest  the  pain. 
By  then  tracing  the  nerves  producing  these  surface-pains 
backwards  to  the  posterior  mediein  line,  and  noting  accu- 


support  from  the  fact  that  the  junction  of  a  more  to  a  less  elastic  body 
is  the  weakest  spot,  and  therefore  receives  the  full  effect  of  a  strain. 
Ill  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  aneurisms  so  commonly  commence  at 
the  junction  of  an  atheromatous  with  the  heal  thj'  part  of  an  artery; 
such  a  spot,  with  its  sudden  diminution  of  elasticity «  being  naturally 
unfitted  to  meet  either  a  strain  or  increased  blood -pressure. — [Ed.] 
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rately  the  healthy  or  unhealthy  condition  of  the  various 
structures  near  which  these  intercostal  nerves  would  pass 
— such  as  the  ribs,  pleurae,  aorta,  oesophagus,  and  other 
structures  in  the  posterior  mediastinum— we  arrive  at  the 
vertebra  and  spinal  marrow,  and  in  that  waVi  proceeding 
by  the  law  of  exclusion,  we  arrive  at  the  diseased  spine  as 
the  real  cause  of  the  pains  experienced  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  (see  Fig.  13). 

Fig.  13. 


^i\ 


'"V^'3 


Side  Tiew  of  the  cbest,  «howiii£  tlie  courne  of  the  «ixth  and  fleventli 
domaToerve«. 


T  would  now  point  to  the  application  of  this  method  in 
practice  as  illustrated  by  a  case  which  I  saw  in  1851.  On 
the  18th  of  March  of  that  year,  Mr,  Ray  of  Dulwich 
brought  rae  a  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  who  had  been  suf- 
fering from  severe  pain  during  Januarj^  and  February, 
1851,  just  above  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  who  used  to 
walk  about  with  his  hands  placed  pver  that  region,  with 
the  body  a  little  inclined  forwards,  as  if  suffering  from 
some  irritation  or  pain  of  the  abdominal  organs,  in  which 
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direction  the  treatment  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  applied^ 
but  without  much  benefit*  It  was  noticed  that  the  pain 
increased  during  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  posture,  and 
that  it  was  relieved  by  the  recumbent  position.  The  child 
was  old  enough  to  express  a  little  of  what  he  felt,  and 
when  asked  where  the  pain  was,  he  put  both  his  hands 
over  the  stomach,  where  he  had  previously  complained  of 
pain,  and  we  observed  that  the  pain  was  expressed  on 
both  sides  alike.  I  requested  that  he  should  be  undressed, 
so  that  we  might  be  able  to  examine  his  spine.  We  then 
found  that  there  was  disease,  with  slight  displacement, 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  pres- 
sure upon  these  vertebrre  produced  the  pain  in  iront.  The 
child  could  give  us  no  explanation  of  the  symptoms.  No 
known  accident  had  occurred.  The  real  cause  of  this  pa- 
tient's symptoms  was  now  apparent,  and  by  putting  the 
boy  upon  a  hair-mattress  on  his  back — that  is,  by  giving 
the  spine  rest — during  four  or  five  months,  he  got  quite 
well»  without  an^^ local  application  to  the  spine.  The  im- 
provement began  iuiniediately  on  his  lying  down,  and  it 
was  steady  and  permanent.  He  only  took  some  cod-liver 
oil.  Since  then  he  has  had  no  return  of  his  symptoms,  and 
is  now  grown  up  a  healthy  lad. 

I  mention  this  caseforthe  pur|>ose  of  showing  that  lapse 
of  time,  and  the  accidental  casualties  of  life,  have  not  in- 
duced the  reappearance  of  the  disease^  and  of  displaying 
how  much  useful  infomiation  we  may  obtain  in  practice 
by  a  precise  examination  of  the  exact  seat  of  pain  under 
these  circumstances. 

About  two  years  ago  Dr.  Addison  was  requested  to  see  a 
gentleman's  son,  who  was  then  at  the  Westminster  School, 
and  who,  it  was  thought,  had  been  suffering  from  some* 
thing  wrong  in  his  abdomen,  for  he  had  pain  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  and  occasional  vomiting.  Observing  that  the 
tongue  and  other  circumstances  did  not  indicate  much 
serious  disturbance  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  liver, 
stomach,  duodenum  and  other  parts  in  that  locality,  he 
suggested  that  there  might  be  something  amiss  with  the 
spine.  I  was  therefore  requested  to  see  the  lad  with  Dr. 
Addison,  I  found  that  he  had  precisely  the  same  pains 
(as  those  observed  in  Mr.  Ray*s  case,  to  w^hich  I  have  been 
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referring)  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  that  he  was 
easy  when  lying  i a  bed.  We  believed  we  recognized  disease 
of  the  spine  exactl}^  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal 
vertebra.  All  the  stomach  medicines  were  entirely  put 
aside.  He  was  made  to  lie  down  on  a  Ijed,  sofa  or  couch 
in  the  drawing-room  for  two  or  three  months  nearly,  un- 
interruptedly, and  from  that  time  he  got  i>erfectly  well. 
No  cause  could  be  made  out  for  the  disease  of  the  spine, 
except  that  as  he  w^as  a  tall,  growing  lad,  it  might  have 

rbeen  induced  by  sitting  daily  too  long,  without  any  support 
bo  his  back,  upon  a  form  at  the  Westminster  School,  The 
source  of  the  mischief  was  here  accurately  diagnosed  by 
observing  the  precise  position  of  the  pain.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  a  local  inflammatory  condition  w^herethe  pain 
was  expressed.  It  was  clearly  a  pain  de{>endeiit  upon  a 
cause  situated  remotely  frotn  the  point  of  manifestation. 
Tracing  the  pains  backwfirds,  we  came  to  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  then,  by  adopting  rest  as  an  agent,  the  boy 
was  ultimately  cured. 

Some  time  since  I  saw  a  gentleman,  who  was  brought 
to  me  by  a  surgeon,  complaining  of  something  wrong  in  his 
back.  I  was  not  told  what  it  was,  but  was  requested  to 
examine  him.  I  asked  the  patient  whetherhefelt  any  pain. 
He  said,  **  Yes,  I  have  pain  hereabouts,'*  pointing  to  the 
distribution  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  nerves  on  the 
chest.  The  pain  was  on  one  side  only,  not  sym metrical ^ 
which  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  cause  was  one*sided. 
Upon  tracing  the  posterior  course  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
nerve  towards  the  spine,  I  recognized  a  distinct  anenrismal 
bruit.  This  led  me  to  conclude,  as  a  physician  had  done 
before,  that  the  patient  was  the  subject  of  aneurism.  I 
mention  this  case,  not  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging,  or 
parading  unduly,  the  subject,  but  merely  to  show  what 
precision  this  method  of  examination  gives. 

If  a  patient  complains  of  pain  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  it  must  l>e  expressed  by  the  nerve  which  resides 

|there;  there  is  no  other  structure  that  can  express  it»  and 
^mewhere  in  the  course  of  its  distribution  between  its 

fperipheral  termination  and  its  central  spinal  or  cerebral 
origin  the  precise  cause  of  the  pain  expressed  on  the 
lurface  must  be  situated. 
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LECTURE  V. 

Symmetrical  Superficial  Pains  Indicate  a  Central,  or  Bilateral  and  Uni- 
lateral Pains  a  One-sided,  Cause — Cases  of  Diseased  Spine  with  Symmet- 
rical  Abdominal  Pains— With  Pain  on  the  Back  of  the  Head — Pain 
Over  the  LcftShonldcr  and  in  L*eft  Arm — With  Loss  of  Power  and  Sen- 
sation in  the  Limbs — Wilh  Impending  Death  from  Pressure  on  Spinal 
Marrow  Cured  by  Rest— Fatal  Cases— Portions  of  Atlas  and  Aatis  Ex- 
pelled by  Post- Pharyngeal  Abscess*-Anchylosis  of  both  Tcmporo- 
Maxillarj  Articulations— Patient  Surviving  Fourteen  Years  After  In- 
jury to  the  Cervical  Vertcbrce  Producing  Paralysis  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Extremities. 

When  referring  to  the  subject  of  pain,  in  m^'  previous 
lecture,  I  endeavored  to  show  its  value  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis,  with  especial  reference  to  the  detection  of  dis- 
ease situated  remotelj-  from  the  part  where  the  pain  is  ex- 
pressed. I  have  little  doubt  that  my  observations  seemed 
to  be  rather  wide  of  the  ultimate  object  which  I  had  in 
view — viz.,  the  consideration  of  pain  in  its  relation  to  the 
diseases  of  the  spine.  But  I  must  claim  your  indulgence 
when  I  remind  you  that  part  of  the  object  of  these  lectures 
is  to  consider  the  influence  of  physiolo^^ical  as  well  as  me- 
chanical rest ;  therefore,  the  point  which  I  brought  before 
you,  in  relation  to  the  fifth  nerve,  was,  I  think,  within  the 
area  of  ray  intention,  as  an  evidence  of  physiological  dis- 
turbance leading  to  a  remotely  situated  structural  dis- 
turbance. I  will  now,  however,  confine  my  observations 
to  the  subject  of  paia  as  a  local  symptom  in  its  relation 
to  diseases  of  the  spine.  In  order  to  carry  your  attention 
with  me,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  endeavor  to  reduce 
my  views  to  the  form  of  a  proposition — a  proposition  ad- 
mitting of  qualification,  it  is  true,  but  it  may  assist  your 
apprehension  of  my  meaning,    I  would  state,  then— 
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That  superficial  pains  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  which 
are  symmetrical,  imply  an  origin  or  cause,  the  seat  of 
which  is  central  or  bilateral ;  and  that  unilateral  pain  im- 
plies a  seat  of  origin  which  is  one-sided »  and  as  a  rule, 
rcxists  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  pain. 

Associated  with  disease  in  the  lower  cervical,  or  the 
lumbar  or  dorsal  vertebrsc^  the  pains  are  almost  always 
symmetrical,  whilst  in  diseases  between  the  occiput  and 
atlaSf  or  between  the  atlas  and  the  second  vertebra,  it 
often  happens  that  the  pains  are  unilateral^  or  one-sided. 
The  probable  ground  of  this  peculiarity  is,  that  the  disease 
of  the  spine,  which  occurs  between  the  occiput  and  first 
vertebra,  or  between  the  first  and  second  vertebri^,  may 
attack  and  confine  itself  to  one  of  the  joints  between  these 
bones;  whilst  a  disease  of  the  other  vertebrae  generally 
involves  the  whole  of  the  body,  or  the  w^hole  of  the  inter- 
vertebral substance. 

I  detailed  in  my  last  lecture  two  or  three  cases  showing 
Ihat,  notwithstanding  the  strikingly  marked  symmetry  of 
these  spinal  pains  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  especialh' 
over  the  abdomen,  they  were  not  properly  interpreted,  and 
consequently,  that  such  cases  were  often  treated  errone- 
ously by  being  thought  to  depend  upon  some  a!}dominal 
disturbance.  I  will  now  mention  two  or  three  other  cases 
of  a  similar  description.  One  is  very  characteristic,  and  T 
have  the  notes  of  it  from  the  gentleman  in  attendance.  I 
purposely  abstain  from  mentioning  the  name  or  the  local- 
ity, 

CASE  OF  DISEASED  SPLNE^    WITH  SYMMETRICA!^ 
ABDOMINAL  PAINS. 


E.  A ,  aged  four  years  and  a  half,  a  moderately  robust 

girl,  with  a  rather  strumous  diathesis,  always  enjoyed 
good  health  until  about  a  year  ago,  when  she  began  to 
lose  flesh;  her  face  became  anxious,  she  stooped  a  little 
in  walking,  complained  of  symmetrical  pains  in  her  belly, 
and  soon  became  fatigued.  She  was  under  medical  treat- 
ment for  some  time  for  the  supposed  abdominal  aftcction 
without  benefit.  In  consequence  of  the  continuance 
of  these  symptoms,  she  was  sent  to  the  sea-side.  The 
surgeon  there  in  attendance  assured  the  parents  that  she 
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was  suffering  from  a  slight  stomach  derangement »  and 
physicked  her  accordingly.  One  month  subsequently  to 
this  period  the  child  returned  home  much  reduced  in 
strength  and  flesh,  and  unable  to  walk  about,  from 
spasmodic,  pinching  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  **doubled 
her  up/'  In  a  short  time,  however,  having  been  kept 
quiet  in  bed»  she  recovered  her  flesh  and  strength,  so  as 
to  be  enabled  to  walk  about  a  little  without  pain.  Quickly 
again  all  the  untoward  symptoms  supervened ;  the  abdo* 
men  became  large  and  tumid»  bowels  irregular,  with  pain 
in  the  bell}",  as  if  a  cord  were  tied  round  the  abdomen. 
(This  sensation  of  a  cord  around  the  abdomen  is  very 
significant,  and  is  usually  suggestive  of  spinal  mischief,* 
A  gentleman  whom  I  saw  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Norwich,  with  a  disease  of  the  spine,  in  detailing  his  case 
to  me,  said,  **Did  you  ever  see  any  of  those  Italian  fellows, 
with  monkeys  on  boards,  dancing  to  music,  w^th  a  cord 
or  piece  of  leather  strapped  tight  around  their  belly  and 
loins?  That  is  just  how  I  felt'* — giring  one  an  idea  of 
the  pinching  and  contracted  condition  of  the  abdomen 
w^hich  he  had  experienced.  I  The  advice  of  another 
surgeon  was  obtained,  who  assured  the  parents  that  the 
mesenteric  glands  were  aflected.  The  urine  was  at  that 
time  phosphatic  and  ammoniacal.  She  was  allowed  to  go 
about  as  usual.  In  a  short  time  the  alteration  and  un- 
steadiness of  gait  became  more  marked,  and  the  other 
symptoms  continuing,  she  was  taken  to  London  to  see  a 
surgeon  (not  myselfhwho  told  her  parents  that  the  child 
was  suffering  from  angular  curvature  of  the  spine.  The 
child  was  placed  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  I  was 
consulted.  I  saw  this  patient  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1860,  when  there  was  evidence  of  disease  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  dorsnl  \xrtebne.  with  slight  projection  back- 
wards. The  urine  was  now  healthy.  Uninterrupted  rest 
in  the  recumbent  position  was  ordered,  with  no  medicine 
at  all.     It  had  recently  been  remembered  (this  is  one  of 


•  Very  similar  sriMlltkkfw^^AA  m^lntrd  out  bj-  Dr,  Boxzard,  Lancet* 
Ap.  5th,  1879,  nf  shArji  i*^i  iivr5  around   the  trunk,  increased 

by  raorenieiit*  and  n  nniuW^  iJ>out  the  bcUy.  iniiT  he  produced 

bj  a  gmnmniiius  meningitisi  mukiutc  pressure  upan  the  poatenor  roots 
of  aome  of  the  sphml  nerves. — [Bt^*] 
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the  important  points)  that  the  child,  about  a  year  ago, 
fell  out  of  bed  upon  her  back — a  distance  of  about  two 
feet — and  that  her  abdominal  symptoms  l>egan  about  three 
months  afterwards.  This  I  take  as  another  illustration 
of  what  I  have  generally  found,  that  almost  all  these 
diseases  of  the  spine  are  the  result  of  slight  accidents 
overlooked*  On  the  15th  of  May  the  ;:hild  was  lying 
down,  and  was  reported  to  be  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits,  having  no  untoward  symptoms.  It  was  then 
intended  that  the  child  should  lie  down  two  or  three 
months  longer,   and   we  assumed    that,  if  on  resuming 

[exercise  it  was  gradual  and  stead}-,  she  would  be  cured, 

[and  cured  by  rest, 

A  little  while  ago,  Mr.  Sewell,  a  surgeon  in  Lambeth, 
reminded  me  of  a  late  case  I  had  seen  with  him  nine 
3'ears  ago.  It  was  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  six  years  of  age, 
-with  symptoms  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  I  have 
just  detailed.  There  was  disease  in  the  lower  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, with  slight  projection  backwards,  and  psoas  abscess 
fluctuating  just  below  Poupart's  ligament.  She  got  per- 
fectly well  by  six  months'  rest,  and  the  abscess  has  never 
shown  itself  since.  It  gradually  receded:  I  presume  it  has 
been  absorl^ed.    She  is  now  at  school.  jDcrfectly  well  in 

f every  respect,  except  a  slight  vertebral  deformity. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  these  two  or  three  cases, 
especially,  because  in  childhood  there  is  oftentimes  very 

[great  difficulty  in  detecting  the  real  position  of  the  pain  of 

{"which  such  young  children  complain.    When  we  see  an 

^  adult,  or  a  person  advanced  in  life,  he  is  able  to  express 
the  precise  position  of  the  pain  which  he  feels,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  indicate  the  depth  of  the  pain,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  get  at  the  real  cause. 

No  cases  of  diseased  spine  are  so  immediateh^  danger- 
ous to  life  as  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  region, 
especially  if  situated  between  the  first  and  second  cervical 
vertebra.  I  believe  if  surgeons  will  examine  carefully  the 
pains  of  which  patients  complain,  and  use  them  as  a 
means  toward  the  right  interpretation  of  the  probable 
scat  of  the  real  disease,  and  then  adopt,  in  a  most  positive 
and  determined  manner,  the  proper  treatment  by  rest,  the 

.majority  of  these  cases  will  do  well. 


»S  THE  THERAPEUTIC  INFLUENCE  OP  REST         fl-BCT. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  sustain  this  opinion  by  detail- 
ing some  cases. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  SPINE,  WITH  PAIKS  IK  THE  BACK 
OF  THE  HEAD. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  I  saw,  in  consultation  with  the 
late  Dr.  Bright*  a  gentleman  aged  twenty-eighty  who  had 
been  suflfering  for  some  time  from  pain  at  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  which  was  thought  to  be  rheumatic,  and  had 
been  treated  medically  without  an}'  1>enefit,  The  cause 
of  the  pain  was  the  question  to  be  decided.  Dr.  Bright 
entertained  an  opinion  that  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head 
resulted  sometimes  from  the  close  proximity  of  the  verte- 
bral artery  to  the  sub*occipital  nerve  between  the  occipital 
and  the  atlas,  or  to  the  great  occipital  nerve, between  the 
atlas  and  axis,  and  that  the  pressure  of  the  artery  upon 
one  of  these  nerves  produced  the  pain  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  This  is  the  chief  reason  for  my  mentioning  this  in- 
di\ndual  case,  because  I  be]ie\'e  the  explanation  will  not 
hold  good  as  regards  the  sub-occipital  nerve,  for  that 
nerve  normally  rarely  sends  any  filaments  to  the  skin  be- 
yond the  muscles;  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  a  motor  nerve.* 

*  No  doubt  this  statement  is  correct  for  mo»t  cases,  and  receives  sup- 
port from  the  fact  th.at  in  the  sub-ocdpital  nerve  the  relative  size  of  the 
roots  is  exceptional,  the  anterior  being  larger  than  the  posterior.  But 
in  the  absence  of  any  cutaneous  offset  there  is  invariably  a  branch  of 
communication  between  the  posterior  division  of  the  sul>occipital  nerve 
and  the  great  occipital,  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  inferior  oblique. 
By  this  any  irritation  of  the  ner\e,  as  it  lies  in  relation  to  the  vertebral 
artery,  mig^ht  reach  the  great  occipital  and  so  the  scalp.  Dr.  Bright *s 
cases  of  diseased  arteries  of  the  brain,  with  pain  on  the  occipital,  'will  be 
found  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Guy's  Hos»  Rep.;  the  follownng  passage  will 
be  found  at  p.  12  :  **  The  probability  of  such  a  change  having  taken 
place  in  the  vessels  is  considerably  increased  in  each  of  these  cases*  be- 
cause the  ocdoital  pain  has  been  a  prominent  symptom;  and  further, 
this  pain  would,  ofiiself,  chiefly  direct  onr  suspicions  to  disease  of  the 
vertebral  arteries  ;  fnr»  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  position  of  the 
sub-occipital  and  two  superior  cervical  nerves,  relatively  to  the  verte- 
bral artery,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  sub-occipital  nerve  lies  side  by 
side  with  the  artery  where  the  latter  makes  its  turn  in  the  groove  of  the 
upper  edge  of  the  atlas  ;  and  that  the  second  cervical  nerve,  on  issuing 
from  the  spinal  canal,  jwissar*  cla*e  to  the  nrtery.  When  these  circum- 
stances are  home  sr  "  '  '  Ticulty  in  admitting  the 
l^h  probability,  \  tsed,  it  may  directly  ex- 
cite pain  and  irritaiivii  i.i   ,                     ii^ii  w.jt  sub-occipital  and  second 
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The  great  occipital  nerve  supplied  the  skin  where  the  pain 
was  felt  by  this  gentleman  (vide  Fig,  12, a'),  and  on  trac- 
ing this  nerv-e  towards  the  spine,  we  came  to  the  cause — 
viz,,  disease  between  the  6rst  and  second  cervical  vertebrse. 
The  patient  was  ultimately  cured  by  continued  rest  in  the 
nearly  horizontal  position ;  the  cure,  however,  consisted 
in  complete  anchylosis  of  the  bones,  and  a  fixed  neck,  with 
the  head  turned  somewhat  downwards  and  towards  the 
left  side.  This  patient  died  from  pulmonary  consumption 
twelve  years  after  bis  recovery  from  his  disease  of  the 
spine. 

DISEASE  OF    THE  SPINE  \^^TH   PAIK  AT  THE  BACK  OF  THE 
HEAD  AND  OVER  THE  LEFT  SHOCLDER  AND  IX  LEFT  ARM. 

In  the  autumn  of  1857  I  was  consulted  by  a  lady  from 
one  of  the  Midland  counties,  respecting  a  pain  she  had 
experienced  on  the  back  of  her  head  and  ear,  and  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  left  side,  accompanied  by  loss  of  power,  and 
pain  in  her  left  arm.  I  was  told  that  these  symptoms  had 
come  on  about  Christmas-time  of  the  past  year,  without 
any  known  cause.  She  had  from  the  first  submitted  to 
constant  medical  treatment,  and  not  improving,  had  been 


cervical  nerves  are  distributed,  and  stmilarl j  afifect  those  supplied  by  the 
oocipital-''  .  .  .  With  these  cases  of  Dr.  Bright  should  be  read  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Ramskilt  (Loud.  Hosp.  Rep.»  1804,  j  on  cases  of  dilatation  of  the 
leift  ventricle  of  the  hearty  associated  with  difficulty  of  articulation^  and 
with  sub-occipital  pain.  In  this  paper  Dr.  Ramskill  makes  use  of  the 
same  reasoning  as  Dr.  Bright » to  suggest  how  disease  in  the  vertebral 
artery  may  produce  difficulty  of  articulation;  for  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
lies  in  the  same  relative  position  above  the  artery  that  the  sul>-occipital 
nerve  does  below  it.  The  paper  ends  thus :  **  There  are  cases  of  diseased 
arteries  leading  to  hemiplegia,  to  apoplexy,  and  to  other  cerebral  lesions, 
which  first  show  themselves  by  an  altered  condition  of  the  vertebral 
artery  manifested  bv  sub^x^cipital  pain,  and  by  difficult  articulation. 
Some  disease  of  arteries  may  be  expected  at  a  mature  agc»  varying  with 
the  constitutional  tendencies  and  mode  of  life  of  the  individual,  but  the 
mischief  arising  from  such  disease  in  the  arterial  tunics  is  hastened  by 
certain  forms  of  heart  disease,  of  which  weakness  of  dilatation  is  a  chief 
characteristic.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  associated  with  fatty  degenera- 
tion, in  others  with  simple  dilatation,  'with  or  without  valvular  disease* 
In  such  cases,  remedies  should  be  addressed  to  the  heart,  and  an  im- 
provement in  its  action  will  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  arrest  in 
the  sub-occipital  pain  and  difficult  articulation,  and  by  a  postponement, 
at  least,  of  the  coming  apoplcxv,  hemiplegia,  or  the  cerebral  lesion,*' 
-[Ed.] 
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then  sent  to  Cromer,  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  to  improve  her 
general  health,  and  with  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  these 
supposed  h^^stericalorrheumatic symptoms,  Sheremained 
at  the  sea*side  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  \\^thout 
any  benefit.  When  I  saw  this  lady  in  the  autumn  of 
1857,  her  age  was  about  thirty;  she  had  pains  on  the 
left  side  of  the  back  of  the  bead,  and  behind  the  ear;  pain 
over  the  clavncle  and  shoulder ;  pain,  with  loss  of  power, 
in  the  left  arm;  pain  deep  in  the  neck  on  pressing  the 
head  directly  downwards  upon  the  spine  and  on  rotating 
the  head;  some  fulness  and  tenderness  on  pressure  about 
the  first,  second  and  third  cervical  vertebra,  especially  on 
the  left  side.  She  could  not  take  walking  exercise  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increasing  severity-  of  all  the  symptoms. 
She  had  almost  sleepless  nights,  and  her  appetite  was  verj' 
bad.  Expecting  to  learn  that  she  had  had  some  accident, 
I  was  particular  in  ray  inquiries  on  that  head,  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  admitted  by  the  patient.  It  was  obvious 
that  there  existed  some  disease  or  injury  of  the  spine 
affecting  the  occipital  nerve  (see  Fig,  12  a\  6'),  the  third 
cervical  nerves^  and  the  nerves  forming  the  left  brachial 
plexus-  As  far  as  I  could  interpret  the  case,  rest  appeared- 
to  be  the  proper  remedy.  The  patient  maintained  almost 
uninterruptedly  the  recumbent  position  during  nearly 
three  months,  two  sand-bags  being  placed,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  head*  You  will  excuse  my  bringing  forward  these 
sand-bags,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  used.  They  are 
useful  in  cases  of  fracture,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  fractured  parts  in  a  right  position.  They  are  also 
extremely  useful  in  the  kind  of  case  which  I  am  now 
detailing,  and  eminently  serviceable  in  cases  of  disease  of 
the  spine  in  children^  when  situated  high  in  the  neck. 
Every  practical  surgeon  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep 
the  neck  and  head  of  a  child  quiet  and  in  the  recumbent 
position,  when  sufferingfrora  disease  of  thecervical  portion 
of  the  spine.  I  know  of  no  simple  mechanical  means 
answering  this  puri>ose  so  well  as  sand*bags,  made  of  bed- 
tick,  and  about  three-fourths  filled  with  dry  sand.  One  is 
to  be  placed  on  each  side,  close  to  the  head  and  neck,  so 
as  to  be  moulded  to  them,  in  order  to  keep  the  hea<l 
straight,  and  to  render  lateral   or  rotary   movements 
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impossible.  As  I  have  said,  twc  heav}*  sand-bags  were 
placed,  one  on  each  side,  upon  the  pillow,  supporting  the 
head  of  this  lady.  The  only  medicine  employed  was  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury  twice  a  day, 
during  about  two  months.  At  the  expiration  of  three 
months  the  patient  had  lost  all  pain  and  tenderness,  and 
had  regained  the  use  of  the  arm,  neither  did  pressure  nor 
rotation  of  the  head  induce  pain.  The  fulness  in  the 
neck  had  also  disappeared. 

I  might  here  refer  to  what  I  have  already  alluded  to, 
when  speaking  of  inflammatory  efl'usions,  and  endeavoring 
to  show  that  the  eflusion  of  13'mph,  associated  with  local 
disease,  really  acts  as  a  splint  to  secure  local  rest  to  dis- 
eased parts,  and  so  aids  recovery.  In  the  case  now  under 
consideration  this  is  the  interpretationof  the  fulness  of  the 
neck  during  the  persistence  of  the  disease,  and  its  dis* 
appearance  when  the  original  disease  was  removed.  It  is 
the  same  with  disease  of  the  larger  joints  of  the  body 
when  a  cure  is  effected  with  or  without  anchj^losis:  all  the 
surrounding  lymph  that  has  been  poured  out  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  w^iich  seems  to  promise  to  be  very 
enduring,  entirely  disappears.  Its  object  was  to  act  as  a 
temporary  splint,  to  keep  the  parts  quiet ;  that  duty  having 
been  performed,  the  splint  of  lymph  is  no  longer  required, 
and  it  is  absorbed,  just  like  the  temporary  effusion,  or 
callus,  in  the  case  of  fracture.  To  conclude  the  case  before 
us,  this  lady  left  town  and  afterwards  reported  herself 
quite  well 

I  may  here  add  that  this  patient  w^as  accompanied  by  a 
lady  who  was  very  anxious  to  know  whether  her  friend 
would  get  welL  There  w^as  an  intensity  in  her  anxiety 
which  I  could  not  understand  ;  for  she  really  shook  wnth 
fear  when  she  looked  forward  to  the  possibilit}'  of  the 
death  of  the  patient.  The  real  cause  of  the  patient's 
symptoms  and  of  this  anxiety,  w^as  afterwards  explained 
to  me.  The  disease  in  the  neck  was  produced  by  a  blow 
playfully  given  by  this  other  lady,  with  a  bolster  or 
cushion,  upon  the  left  side  of  the  head  of  the  patient, 
which  forcibly  displaced  it  laterally.  These  two  ladies 
Bad  been  reading  with  each  other  something  about  the 
wars  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.    One  seized 
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a  red  and  the  other  a  white  rose,  and  they  had  a  battle  of 

the  bolsters  instead  of  the  battle  of  the  roses.  My  patient 
(the  white  rose)  was  struck  down,  and  so  York  fell — 
upon  the  carpet,  and  w^as  unconscious  for  some  little  time. 
She  had,  as  reported  to  herself,  a  sort  of  struggling  fit. 
On  recovery*  she  w^as  put  to  bed,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
nothing  remained  of  the  accident  except  some  tenderness 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck ;  but  soon  afterwards  the 
sj'mptoms  already  described  came  on. 

This  patient  had  been  under  treatment  nine  months, 
getting  worse  the  wdiole  time.  At  first  I  experienced 
great  difficult}^  in  persuadin^T^  her  as  to  the  necessity  or 
advantage  of  her  lying  down ;  but  having  felt  considerable 
relief  to  all  her  painful  symptoms  in  about  a  fortnight, 
she  then  made  no  further  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
rest  to  the  spine  and  head  by  lying  down.  This  patient 
was  certainly  perfectly  cured,  and  restt  so  far  as  I  could 
interpret  it,  was  the  sole  important  element  employed  to 
aid  and  secure  her  recovery. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  a  surgeon,  who  was  in  the  j^acht 
of  another  gentleman.  Eunning  along  from  one  part  of 
the  ship  to  another  ( I  do  not  attempt  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  parts,  lest  I  should  make  some  very  ridiculous 
mistake),  he  struck  his  head  against  the  top  of  a  door,  and 
was  thrown  backwards  with  great  force.  Very  shortly 
afterwards  he  had  pain  in  the  distribution  of  the  occipital 
nerves  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  and  the  back  of  the 
neck  {vide  Fig.  12,  a\  6').  Six  weeks  from  that  time  (he 
still  continued  in  the  yacht),  having  experienced  some 
increasing  pain,  and  heard  and  felt  a  grating  sensation  in 
his  neck,  he  was  somewhat  alarmed,  and  came  to  me, 
suflering  from  pains  indicating  disease  of  the  second  or 
third  cervical  vertebra.  He  was  ultimately  cured  by  lying 
down— that  is,  by  rest.  On  the  8th  of  February  last  he 
came  to  me  perfectly  well,  and  he  says  that  he  was  quite 
cured  by  rest. 

The  anatomical  diagrams  (Figs.  14  and  15)  were  taken 
from  dissections  made  b\^  myself  many  years  ago,  and  I 
merely  refer  to  them  as  they  point  out  the  relation  of  the 
occipital  bone,  the  atlas,  and  the  vertebra  dentata,  and 
the  various  ligaments  associated  with  the  upper  cervical 
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vertebrae.  These  arc  the  strong  means  employed  by  Nature 
to  support  the  head  and  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
permit  flexion,  extension  and  rotation  of  the  head, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLNE,  PAIN  AT  THE   BACK  OF  THE  HEAD, 
WITH  LOSS  OF  POWER  AND  SENSATION  IN  THE  LIMBS, 


On  the  28th  of  Februarj',  1858,  I  was  requested  to  see 
Mrs,  S- — ',  aged  forty-five.  I  found  her  sitting  in  a  large 
I  high-backed  arm-chair,  supported  by  pillows^  with  her 
head  resting  upon  the  side  of  the  chair,  unable  to  rise  from 
her  seat.  I  ascertained  the  following  facts  from  her 
husband,  and  partly  from  herself.  Her  voice  was  very 
feeble,  and  her  breath  extremely  short.  During  several 
kmonths  back,  she  had  been  suflfering  from  pains  in  both 
'arms  and  weakness  of  both  legs,  accompanied  b}'^  pains  in 
the  neck  and  shoulders.  She  had  been  under  medical 
treatment  during  the  whole  time,  and  had  consulted  a 
physician  and  a  hospital  surgeon.  Both,  according  to  the 
patient*s  report,  considered  tliecase  as  one  of  rheumatism 
or  neuralgia,  and  ordered  her  to  take  walking  exercise 
daily:  one  of  them  said  two  hours  daily;  the  other,  as 
>inach  as  possible.  Iodide  of  potassium,  colchicum  and 
'opium  to  relieve  the  pains,  had  been  freel}^  administered* 
The  pains  were  really  terrific  ( that  was  her  own  descrip- 
tion) in  the  arms  at  night,  generally  commencing  about 
twelve,  and  continuing  until  four  in  the  morning,  when 
she  usually  dropped  off  into  a  short  sleep.  The  dropping 
off  to  sleep  at  any  time  induced  jumpings  and  startings  of 
thelimbs.  This  is  a  pretty  constant  concomitant  symptom 
w^hen  the  central  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  involved 
in  the  mischief,  that  being  the  very  seat  of  the  excito- 
motory  function,  as  regards  the  spinal  marrow.  All  her 
sufferings  were  increasing  in  severity  and  in  danger  up  to 
the  day  I  saw  her  sitting  in  the  chair,  when  she  presented 
the  following  symptoms :  Loss  of  sensation  in  both  arms, 
so  that  the  prick  of  a  pin  was  not  felt  (this  I  examined 
carefull}'  m3^self ).  Both  arms  were  nearly  paralyzed.  She 
could  move  the  fingers  slightly,  but  could  not  lift  either 
hand  or  arm,  and  was  obliged  to  be  fed  by  her  daughter; 
this  condition  had  been  coming  on  nearly  four  months.  In 
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both  legs   sensation    was   much    diminished,  and    they 
wert    partly   paralyzed.     She   could    neither    walk    nor 
stand,  and  was  therefore  carried  from  place  to  place.   Both 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities  were  swollen  from  venous 
congestion,  but  not  oedematous;  this  seemed  to  depend 
upon  the  difficulty  experienced  in  her  respiration,  which  in- 
terfered with  the  transmission  of  blood  from  the  right  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  so  caused  venous  congestion 
in  the  veins  tributary  to  the  venae  cava.    This,  I  believe, 
explained  the  accumulation  of  the  blood  observable  in  the 
arms  and  legs  and  on  the  surface  of  the  face,  for  the  latter 
was  swollen  and  the  veins  fulL    The  voice  had  become 
gradually  more  and  more  feeble,  and  deglutition  was  dif- 
ficult— indeed,  sometimes  so  difficult  that  she  was  afraid 
of  being  choked.    She  could  not  move  her  tongue  freely, 
nor  protrude  it;  hence  her  articulation  was  very  imper- 
fect.   (I  think  we  may  fairh*  infer,  from  the  difficult  move- 
ments of  the  tongue,  that  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  is 
attached  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  must  have  iDeen  impli- 
cated in  the  mischief. )  There  was  no  paralysis  of  the  face,  no 
loss  of  power,  no  pain,  no  loss  of  sensation  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fifth  nerve.    The  movements  of  the  eyes  were 
normal.    There  was  exquisite  pain  and  sometimes  tender- 
ness at  the  back  of  the  head,  extending  to  the  vertex  on 
both  sides  of  the  median  line  posteriorly  ( Wc/e  Fig,  12,  a'). 
(This,  you  see,  marks  pretty  accurately  the  distribution 
of  the  great  occipital  nerves;  therefore,  if  any  pain  he  ex- 
pressed in  that  neighborhood,  it  must  be  referred  to  the 
great  occipital  nerves,)    There  w^ere  pains  at  the  back  of 
both  ears  (within  the  distribution  of  the  small  occipital 
nerve),  but  more  especially  upon  the  right  ear  (Wc/e  Fig. 
12,  fo').    There  was  no  pain  iit  front  of  the  ears,  or  in  the 
external  auditory  canals,     (This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fifth  nerve  being  free  from  implication,)    The  head  w^as 
inclined  to  fall  forwards,  and,  indeed,  she  found  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  up  without  artificial  support  of  some  kind. 
On  pressing  the  head  directly  downwards  upon  the  spine, 
and  attempting  to  rotate  the  head  upon  the  spine,  she 
could    not    bear   it.    She   became   nearly  pulseless   and 
fainted,  and  the  limbs  tremulous  and  agitated.    We  im- 
mediately placed  her  uponthefloorof  the  room.  I  thought 
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she  was  dead,  but  she  very  slowly  recovered.  The  neck, 
from  immediately  below  the  occipital  to  opposite  the  first, 
second  and  third  cervical  vertebra,  was  a  little  swollen 
and  painful  on  direct  pressure.  Bowels  very  much  consti- 
pated ;  micturition  very  difficult  and  tedious,  the  urine 
of  a  strong,  pungent,  ammoniacal  odor.  The  patient 
could  not  recollect  any  mischief  ha  ving  occurred  to  the  neck ; 
but  she  remembered  she  had  fretiuentl}^  experienced  pain 
in  the  neck  and  head  in  trying  to  take  any  weighty  things 
from  high  shelves-  I  will  not  detain  you  with  the  full 
details  of  the  case.  It  is  a  verj"  important  one,  not  only 
in  regard  to  its  actual  character,  but  as  having  been  over- 
looked by  the  physician  and  surgeon  who  were  first  con- 
sulted. 

Believing  the  disease  in  this  case  to  be  seated  about  the 
first  and  second  cer\ncal  vertebrae,  that  all  the  symptoms 
were  explicable  upon  such  a  supposition,  and  that  the 
only  possible  remedy  was  absolute  and  long-continued 
rest  to  the  spine,  I  directed  her  to  be  placed  in  bed  flat 
upon  her  back  immediately ;  and  I  did  not  leave  the  house 
until  it  was  done,  A  small,  firm  pillow  was  put  under  the 
neck,  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day » two  large,  half- 
filled  bags  of  sand  were  placed,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
head  and  neck,  to  prevent  an^'  lateral  movement  of  the 
head*  She  was  not  to  be  disturl>ed  from  the  horizontal 
>sition  for  any  purpose  whatever;  the  bowels  were  to 
relieved  by  enemata,  and  the  urine  to  be  drawn  off  if 
necessary.  As  the  exact  and  methodical  arrangement  of 
a  patient  suffering  from  disease  of  the  upper  cervical  ver- 
tebra is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  I  have  placed  be- 
you  a  drawing  (Fig.  14)  of  a  vertical  and  nearly 

aedian  section  of  the  head,  brain,  spine  and  spinal  mar- 
row, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate the  necessity  of  placing  the  patient  in  a  properly 
sustained  position  in  bed.  The  drawing  is  copied  from  a 
recent  dissection  made  for  this  object. 
The  patient  was  placed  with  her  back  flat  on  her  bed. 

This  position  brought  on  extreme  difiicult_y  in  her  breath- 
ing. Whilst  she  was  still  in  the  recumbent  position,  and 
breathing  with  diflSculty,  I  placed  my  hand  underneath 
the  neck,  and  lifted  upwards  and  forwards  that  part  of 
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the  spine.  The  sense  of  suffocation  became  at  once  much 
diminished  (I  had  observed  the  same  circumstance  before, 
in  another  patient  who  had  disease  of  the  highest  part  of 
the  spine),  and  I  had  therefore  a  small,  firm  pillow  put 
"  mderneath  the  neck,  which  supported  it  very  peHectly. 
This  is  a  very  important  fact,  because  I  think  I  have 
known  at  least  two  persons  who  were  destroyed  in  con- 
sequence of  this  little  point  not  having  been  attended  to. 

It  the  ligaments  between  the  first  and  second  vertebrae 
and  the  occipital  bone  be  destroyed,  and  you  have  noth- 
ing to  support  the  great  posterior  concavit}^  or  hollow  of 
the  neck,  this  part  of  the  spine  gravitates;  the  odontoid 
process  sinks  or  falls,  and  presses  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  ( See  Fig.  1-i. )  By  putting  some- 
thing (say  a  small  firm  pillow )  underneath  the  neck,  we 
lift  up  the  body  of  the  second  vertebra,  and  remove  the 
odontoid  process  from  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  thus  prevent  the  fatal  results  of  pressure 
upon  it. 

I  have  here  another  sketch  (Fig.  15)  taken  from  the 
same  dissection  as  Fig.  14-;  but  in  this  instance  the  liga- 
ments between  the  second  vertebra,  the  atlas  and  the 
occipital  bone  have  been  purposely  divided,  and  I  believe 
it  fairly  represents  the  condition  of  the  parts  which  caused 
the  death  of  one  of  the  patients  to  whose  case  I  shall 
presenth'  allude.  In  the  sketch  liefore  you,  all  the  before- 
mentioned  ligaments  have  been  cut  away.  If  adeadbody, 
thus  prepared,  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  with- 
out mechanical  support  to  the  hollow  of  the  neck,  the 
second  vertebra,  with  its  odontoid  process,  falls  towards 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  makes  pressure  upon  it;  or  if 
a  dead  body,  so  prepared,  be  placed  in  the  sitting  or  erect 
posture,  the  head  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  fall  for- 
wards, and  to  impale  the  medulla  oblongata  upon  the 
odontoid  process,  which,  as  you  may  see,  strikes  exactly 
upon  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  is  the  vital  part  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  because  it  superintends  the  respiratory 
process;  and  thus  it  happens  that  oatients  so  circum- 
stanced are  killed  immediately. 

In  the  patient's  case,  to  the  details  of  which  I  have  been 
directing  your  attention,  a  small  pillow  was  placed  under 
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the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine,  by  which  we  were 
enabled  to  lift  up  the  odontoid  process  away  from  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  maintain  the  latter  in  a  state  of 
comparative  security  from  pressure.  I  repeat,  that  when 
this  patient  vvaslj-ing  flat  upon  the  bed,  she  could  scarcely 
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6lGetchoradi«<icctioTi.  showiog^the  bead  fEUiin^  forwards,  as  bappenR  in  some 
cases  of  destTtic±lon  of  the  Uj^aments.  associated  with  diaca-^c  of  the  joint* 
between  the  atlas  and  axis  and  occipital  bonen.  The  bead  aad  atlas  Inclin- 
ing forwards,  and  lca\4og  the  second  vertebra  in  it^  proxjcr  position,  cru^h 
the  medulla  oblongata  upon  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra, 
and  so  cause  sudden  or  initant  death,  a.  Fons  Varolii.  6,  Medulla  oblong- 
ata, c.  Spinal  marrow,  rf,  Ba^e  of  skull,  farmed  by  occipital  and  sphenoid 
bones.  •,  Atlas,  or  first  cervical  \'«rtebra,  /,  Axis,  or  second  cervical  ver- 
tebra, with  its  ascending  odontoid  process.  These  bones  arc  here  shown 
widely  separated,  as  the  result  of  the  dirisiou  of  the  ligaments  between 
them. 

breathe^  but  as  soon  as  I  put  my  hand  behind  the  neck 

and  lifted  up  the  odontoid  process,  she  was  nearly  free 
from  dyspnoea.  It  was  obvious  that  her  condition  neces- 
sitated her  lying  down  upon  her  back  for  some  consider- 
able time. 
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This  patient  was  ordered  one'sixteenth  of  a  grain  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  bark, 
to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  daily  in  a  wincglassful  of 
water,  and  sufficient  laudanum,  when  required»to  procure 
sleep.  At  the  expiration  of  a  month  she  had  regained  her 
voice  and  her  power  of  articulation  and  deglutition ;  her 
pains  were  lessened,  she  could  sleep  more,  and  all  the  other 
symptoms,  with  her  general  health,  were  sliglitly  im- 
proved, but  not  much  so.  She  had  found  the  sand-bags 
Tery  comfortable;  their  lateral  support  to  the  head  and 
neck  appeared  to  give  her  confidence,  especially  in  going 
to  sleep.  She  remained  lying  down,  and  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, almost  without  stirring,  during  seventeen  weeks, 
uninterruptedly.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  all  her 
s^^mptomswere  so  much  relieved  that  it  was  thought  safe 
to  allow  her  to  be  raised  a  little  in  Ixd,  more  and  more, 
feut  by  slow  degrees,  every  two  or  three  days  for  about 
ten  minutes,  with  the  head  supported*  About  two 
months  afterwards,  she  was  permitted  to  sit  for  a  short 
time  in  a  chair,  but  still  with  the  head  supported.  She 
had  now  regained  her  power  over  her  limbs,  was  nearh- 
free  from  numbness,  and  had  little  or  no  pain  on  moving 
the  head.  Walking  exercise,  to  be  care  fully  and  gradually 
increased,  was  therefore  allowed.  After  some  little  time, 
gaining  strength  and  confidence  in  herself,  she  extended 
her  walk  into  her  garden,  and  remained  in  it  until  she  be- 
came so  fatigued  and  exhausted  that  she  lost  all  muscular 
power,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in-doors.  The  pain 
in  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head,  and  other  old  symptoms, 
again  manifested  themselves  slightly.  She  then  deter- 
mined that  she  would  not  go  out  of  doors  during  the  next 
five  months.  I  did  not  advise  it,  but  she  said  she  w^ould 
lie  down  more  or  less  during  the  whole  winter,  and  get  up 
with  the  spring  of  the  year.  During  the  w^inter  she  was 
loosely  and  warmly  dressed,  got  up  daily,  but  spent  most 
of  her  time  recumbent  upon  the  bed  or  sofa,  with  her 
quiet,  comforting  companions,  the  sand-bags,  relying  on 
the  influence  of  rest  for  her  recover^',  w'hich  was  slowly 
but  progressively  accomplished. 

I  »aw  the  patient  myself  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1860, 
She  told  me  she  had  been  well  during  many  months,  and 
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occupied,  as  ttstiai  in  her  household  duties.  She  rides  in 
omnibuses,  walks  well,  and  has  nothing  to  complain  of 
except  some  little  weakness  and  stiffness  in  her  neck,  for 
which  she  is  to  wear  an  iron  collar. 

Here  is  a  case  which  puts  rest  in  a  very  triumphant 
position.  I  think  we  msLX  say  that  the  life  of  this  patient 
was  saved  by  opportune  rest.  Her  eariy  painful  symp- 
toms at  the  back  part  of  the  head  were  not  appreciated  or 
regarded  in  their  proper  diagnostic  light.  Had  these  pains 
been  recognized,  and  rightly  interpreted,  by  those  whom 
she  consulted  at  an  earlier  i>eriod  of  her  disease,  the 
imminent  danger  to  the  life  of  this  patient  might  have 
been  averted,  and  much  of  the  delay,  associated  with  her 
continued  Unng  down,  avoided. 

And  here  I  am  reminded  of  a  contrivance  adopted  by  a 
patient  of  mine  living  in  the  country,  and  sufl'ering  from 
disease  of  the  spine,  which  compelled  him  to  be  on  h^ 
back  during  many  months.  He  ultimately  got  well^  and 
is  now  fully  occupied  in  business.  The  ceiling  of  his 
capacious  and  comfortable  room,  was,  as  usual,  white* 
I  had  occasion  to  see  him  a  few  weeks  after  his  first 
lying  dowm,  and  on  entering  his  room  I  was  suq>rised  to 
observe  the  ceiling  covered  with  green  gauze.  I  asked 
what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said,  **The  fact  is,  lying  on 
my  back,  and  looking  at  the  white  ceiling  all  da}'  long, 
became  so  distressing  and  irksome  to  my  e^'es  and  brain, 
that  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  knew,  from  experience, 
that  I  could  look  upon  a  green  field  all  day  long  without 
tiring,  and  therefore  I  have  had  the  ceiling  covered  with 
green  gauze,  and  since  then  I  have  had  no  difficulty  at 
all/'  This  was  a  sHght,  practical  hint  which  I  thought 
worth  recording, 

CASE  OF  DISEASED  SPINE,  WITH  SEVERE  PAIN  tXPON  THE 
BACK  OF  THE  HEAD;  IMPEXDING  DEATH  FROM  PRES- 
SURE UPON  THE  SPINAL  MARROW  ;   CURED, 

I  must  now  briefly  refer  to  the  particulars  of  another 
case  somewhat  like  the  foregoing.  In  1850  I  was  re- 
quested by  Dr.  Addison  to  see  with  him  one  of  his  hospital 
patients,  a  young  woman  suffering  from  disease  of  the 
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Upper  part  of  the  spine»  the  result  probably  of  accident. 
This  was  subsequently  ascertained  to  be  the  fact.  I  found 
her  almost  pulseless,  with  great  distress  in  breathing  Joss 
of  voice,  an  inability  to  swallow,  and  nearly  complete 
paralysis  of  the  arms  and  legs.  She  had  had  from  the 
early  part  of  her  illness  severe  pains  spread  over  the  back 
of  her  head  and  neck,  increased  on  pressing  the  head 
downwards  upon  the  spine,  and  on  rotating  it  upon  the 
spine.  Her  symptoms  had  gradual I3'  arrived  at  this  stage 

rof  danger  without  benefit  frc»m  medical  treatment.  I 
might  here  say  that  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  deglu- 
tition had  so  greatly  increased  of  late,  thatit  was  thought 
necessar}',  or  to  her  advantage,  to  lift  her  up  more  and 
more  in  the  bed  ;  but  the  change  of  posture  seemed  only 
to  add  to  her  distress  in  breathing  and  swallowing. 
These  were  the  difficulties  for  which  my  assistance  was 
requested.  She  was  then  propj^ed  up  in  bed  by  pillows 
at  her  back,  with  her  head  inclmed  somewhat  forward, 
or  dropping  upon  the  chest.  As  the  impediment  to 
rallowing  was  almost  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  I 

'was  desired  to  examine  the  throat,  but  1  could  not  discover 
an3'^thing  wrongin  it.  It  was  our  opinion  that  her  life 
was  in  imminent  or  perhaps  instant  danger;  she  was 
paralyzed,  and  could  not  swallow;  her  voice  was  ex- 
ssively  feeble  and  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible;  she 

'^liardly  breathed  at  all,  and  was  not  quite  conscious.  It 
was  evndent  that  something  must  be  done  without  delay, 
elieving  that  her  symptoms  resulted  from  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  second  vertebra  pressing  u]>nn  the  spinal 
marrow\  close  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  I  advised  that  she 

saould  be  made  to  lie  down  immediately.  On  saying  to 
her,   **You  must  lie  down  in  bed/'  she  replied,  in  the 

smallest  possible  voice,  '*Then  I  shall  certainly  be  killed; 
[  can*t  get  ra^'  breath/*    Seeing  there  was  no  time  for 

contention^  I  told  her  our  opinion  was,  that  if  not  placed 
lorizontally  in  bed  she  would  in  all  probability  die  in  a 
few  minutes.    Being  paralyzed,  or  nearly  so,   she 

could  offer  no  resistance  to  my  purpose;  and  I  shall  never 

forget  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  when  I  took  hold 

of  her,  desired  the  pillows  to  be  removed  from  her  back, 

and,  supporting  her  head  and    shoulders  in  my  arms, 
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slowly  placed  her  upon  her  back,  nearly  flat  upon  thebed^ 
with  her  head  upon  a  thin  pillow,  some  additional  sup- 
port  to  the  hollow  of  the  neck»  and  two  sand-bags,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  to  prevent  lateral  or  rotary 
motion. 

Here  was  a  patient  in  the  greatest  possible  danger,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  if  the  head 
had  fallen  forward,  say  half  an  inch,  she  would  have  died 
in  an  instant.  Her  sense  of  suffocation  was  soon  relieved 
by  the  horizontal  position,  and  she  remained  lying  down 
during  six  months  uninterruptedly,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  all  the  serious  symptoms  had  disappeared.  She  was 
then  allowed  to  move  about  the  ward  with  caution,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  left  the  hospital  w*ell,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  a  stiff  neck,  most  probably  depending  on  anchy* 
losis  or  bony  union  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis.  In 
this  case  nothing  but  complete  rest  was  employed  as  a 
remedy ;  rest  was  the  only  element  of  success  in  the  treat- 
ment,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  striking  example  of  its 
power  in  prolonging  life,  by  enabling  Nature  to  repair  her 
injuries  undisturbed. 

CASE    OF    DISEASED    SPINE,    WITH  SEVERE    PAIN  UPON    THE 
BACK  OF  THE  HEAD;   SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

I  Will  now  direct  your  attention  to  another  case  of  dis- 
eased cervical  vertebrae,  which  terminated  in  sudden  death. 
It  is  that  of  a  little  child,  five  years  and  five  months  old, 
seen  by  me  in  1841.  She  was  a  small,  delicate,  unhealthy 
girl.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  ride  a  good  deal  in  the 
country  with  her  mother  in  an  ojien  carriage,  and  was 
thought  in  that  wa\"  to  have  caught  a  cold  in  the  back  of 
the  neck,  which  became  gradually  stiff  and  swollen,  ac* 
companied  by  pains  in  the  head  and  neck.  These  pains 
were  believed  to  be  rheumatic,  and  the  treatment  employed 
had  reference  only  to  that  impression,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  supported  by  some  pain  experienced  in  the  limbs, 
with  cramps  and  stiffness  in  walking.  She  frequently  suf- 
fered from  fever  and  loss  oi  appetite,  and  had  been  under 
medical  treatment  during  many  weeks,  the  symptoms 
slowly  increasing  in  severity.    The  mother  told  me  after- 
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wards  that  she  had  thought  her  an  obstinate  child,  and 
that  she  sometimes  threatened  to  punish  or  to  shake  her 
well,  because  she  would  not  take  her  food.  I  have  no 
doubt  if  she  had  done  so  she  would  have  killed  the  child. 
Upon  careful  examination.  I  thought  I  made  out  the  case 
to  be  one  of  disease  between  the  first  and  second  cervical 
vertebrae,  or  thereabouts.  I  say  thereabouts,  because  the 
parts  were  too  much  swollen  and  too  painful  to  admit  of 
a  more  accurate  local  investigation.  There  was  pain  at 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  in  the  course  of  the  great  occip- 
ital nerve;  pain  behind  the  ear,  in  the  course  of  the  great 
auricular  and  of  the  small  occipital;  pain  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  neck,  on  rotation  of  the  vertebrae  upon  each 
other;  and  pain  in  the  same  vertebra?,  probably  the  firsts 
second  and  third,  by  pressing  the  bones  upon  each  other- 
She  had  some  difficulty  in  deglutition,  and  the  voice  had 
lately  changed  its  character  and  become  more  feeble,  indi- 
cating that  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  possibly  the 
spinal  accessoni',  were  involved  in  the  mischief.  Thus 
having,  in  common  with  the  surgeon  in  attendance,  recog- 
nized the  real  nature  of  the  case,  I  gave  directions  that 
the  child  should  l^e  placed  upon  her  back,  with  her  head 
resting  upon  a  thin  pillow,  and  some  additional  support 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  each  side  of  the  head  to  h^  sup* 
ported  bysand*bags,  soasto  pre  vent  any  lateral  or  rotary 
movement  in  the  neck.  It  was  plain  that  if  the  life  of  the 
child  was  to  be  prolonged  or  saved,  it  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  long-continued  rest  to  the  spine;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  easv  rest  to  the  little  patient,  a 
water-bed  was  sent  from  London,  and  the  child  was  safeh^ 
placed  upon  it,  with  the  sand-bags  extending  from  the 
shoulders  to  beyond  the  head.  In  about  a  fortnight,  the 
nurse,  especially  appointed  to  attend  the  child,  finding 
that  her  rest  at  night  was  now  so  calm  and  quiet,  that 
she  was  so  free  from  pain  and  fever,  that  her  appetite  and 
power  of  swallowing  were  so  much  improved,  as  well  as 
her  temper,  and  thinking  she  was  altogether  so  much  bet- 
ter, and  willing  no  doubt  to  mark  her  own  penetration, 
as  well  as  to  please  the  mother  by  telling  her  in  the  morn- 
ing what  had  been  done  byher  littlecharge — this  meddling 
and  officious  woman,  instead  of  giving  the  child  her  break- 
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fast,  as  usual,  without  disturbing  her  head  or  neck  in  the 
least  degree^  desired  the  child  to  sit  up  to  breakfast.  The 
child  did  so;  the  head  fell  forwards,  and  she  was  dead* 
The  post-mortem  examination  proved  that  disease  ex- 
isted in  the  articulations  between  the  first  and  second  cer\n- 
cal  vertebrae*  that  the  bones  were  loose,  and  that  when  the 
head  with  the  atlas  fell  forward,  pressure  had  been  made 
upon  the  spinal  marrow  close  to  and  below  the  medulla 
oblongata,  at  the  point  of  decussation,  so  that  the  child 
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I>rawitig  of  a  wrt  pirparation  of  the  ilrat  and  9e<rond  oenrlcAl  Tertrbratin  Gn  j's 

Ho«pJtal  Mu«ctim,  showing  partial  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartita,Kc 
upon  the  occipital  articulations  of  the  atlas  and  lacerration  of  the  trans- 
verse liKament,  which  ought  to  cmbract  closely  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
odontoid  procc««  of  the  axis,  a.  a.  Upper  articular  :*urface«  of  the  atlas — 
the  disease  more  advanced  apon  the  right  side  than  upon  the  left,  t,  Odon- 
toid process  of  axis,  c.  Ruptured  transverse  tigament,  allowla^  the  atlaa 
with  the  head  to  move  forward  from  the  a^a.  d,  Netiral  arch  of  atlas,  t. 
Spinous  process  of  axi». 

was  killed  almost  instantly,  as  in  pithing  animals.  This 
was  a  case  in  which  both  surgeon  and  Nature  were  com- 
pletely thwarted*  The  local  disease  was  considered  at 
one  time  to  be  dependent  upon  a  constitutional  or  iscrofu* 
lous  cause,  but  I  have  since  understood  it  was  the  result 
of  a  blow  g^ven  to  the  little  girl  by  her  brother,  who 
struck  her  with  something  he  had  picked  up  in  the  room. 
It  was  not  constitutional :  there  was  no  visceral  disease 
of  any  kind. 
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CASE  OF  DISEASED  SPIKE ;  SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  THE 
PATIENT* 

I  ha%*e  here  a  preparation  from  Giiy*s  museum,  which 
has  no  special  history  attached  to  it.  It  marks  the  great 
feattires  of  the  cause  of  the  fatal  accident  which  happened 
in  the  prerious  case.  There  is  disease  between  the  occiput 
and  the  atlas,  and  also  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis; 
the  transverse  ligament  has  been  forcibly  ruptured,  or  has 
given  way  by  structural  disintegration,  so  that  the  odon- 
toid process  was  free  and  able  to  make  pressure  upon  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  thus  to  kill  the  patient.  The  late 
Mr,  Mackmurdo  informed  me  that  when  attending  the 
surgical  lectures  of  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  he  well  remembered 
seeing  a  preparation  exactly  like  this,  to  which  Sir  Astley 
appended  the  facts,  that  the  man  to  whom  it  had  Ijelonged 
had  been  long  the  subject  of  syphilis,  had  sufiered  great 
pain  in  the  neck,  and  that,  after  eating  his  dinner,  his 
head  fell  forwards  upon  the  table,  and  he  died  instantly. 
He  added  that  the  cause  of  death  was  pressure  made  by 
the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  upon  the  spinal  marrow. 

CASE  OF  DISEASED  SPINE,  WITH  POST-rHARYXGEAL  AB- 
SCESS, FROM  WHICH  WERE  EXPELLED  PORTIONS  OF  THE 
ATLAS  AND  AXIS.* 

Here  f  Fig.  17)  is  another  interesting  preparation,  con- 
sisting of  two  portions  of  bone :  the  larger  one  appears  to 
be  the  articular  surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  atlas, 
which  articulates  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis;  the  other  port  ion,  a  par  toft  he  articular 
surface  probably  of  the  odontoid  process.  I  will  now  read 
to  you  a  short  record  of  this  case  from  the  Guy's  Museum 
book ; — 


•  A  similar  case  is  recorded  bj  the  late  Dr.  A.  Cotles  (Pract,  Observ. 
on  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  139).  In  this  case  the  exfoliation  consisted  of 
*'a  ring  of  the  atlas  with  on  one  side  the  half^and  on  the  other  one-third 
of  the  articulating  processes*'*  The  pattent|here  was  syphilitic,  he  recov- 
ered and  survived  six  years.  Another  case  of  exfoliation  of  '^the  greater 
part  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  with  the  entire  articulating  sur- 
face *'  will  be  found  recorded  by  Dr.  Wade  in  the  Med,  Chir.  Trs*,  VoL 
xxxii.     This  also  occurred  in  a  syphilitic  subject. — [Ed.] 
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**Mrs,  G ,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Babington  in  1834,  a 

married  woman»  who  had  worked  hard  at  washing,  and 
been  much  exposed  to  cold.  Five  \^ears  before,  she  had 
an  attack  of  pleuris3%  but  was  not  aware  of  having  taken 
mercury,  at  least  not  to  salivation,  and  she  never  had 
syphilis*  Four  months  previously  to  her  seeking  advice, 
she  l>egan  to  find  her  neck  stifi,  with  a  pain  on  the  back  of 
her  head.  These  symptoms  increased,  until  one  day,  on 
coughing,  she  brought  from  her  mouth  a  piece  of  bone,  and 
subsequently  some  smaller  fragments,  and  a  portion  of  the 
atlas,  or  first  vertebra,  seen  in  the  specimen.    She  was 

Fig.   17. 


Small  portion^  of  an  atlas  and  axis  which  came  from  an  ahsccss  in  the  phar5mx, 
pre«cr>-cd  in  Guy*«  Maaeam.  An  atlas  is  introduced  for  the  pnrpofle  of  com- 
parison— a»  The  normal  articular  surface  upon  the  atlas,  for  the  odontoid 
process — d.  Portion  of  bone  from  the  abfice«s,  believed  to  be  this  name  artic- 
ular imrfaoc.  c»  Another  portioti  of  bone  from  the  same  abscess,  believed  to 
have  been  detached  ^om  the  odontoid  proccaa* 


visited  for  some  months  afterwards,  when  the  head  was 
nearly  fixed,  and  there  was  a  discharging  ulcer  at  the  back 
of  the  pharj^nx.  The  patient  was  last  seen  in  October, 
1838,  when  she  was  in  tolerable  health,  and  serving  at 
the  bar  of  a  public-house.** 

There  are  in  the  anatomical  museums  of  this  metropolis 
many  pathological  specimens  of  complete  bon\^  anchylosis 
of  the  occipital  bone,  atlas  and  axis.  Such  preparations 
show  clearly  that  ver3M'mportant  and  dangerous  disease  of 
the  articulations  between  these  bones  must  have  existed, 
and  that  the  patient  must  have  lived  some  long  time  after 
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the  disease  had  been  so  far  remedied  by  anchylosis.*  I  have 
here  upon  the  table  before  me  several  preparations  illus- 
trative of  perfect  recovery  from  disease  of  this  tipper  part 
of  the  spine  by  bon}'  anchylosis,  but  I  select  for  your  atten- 
tion this  example,  partly  because  the  local  repair  of  the 
spine  was  only  in  progress  at  the  time  of  death,  but  espe- 
cially from  its  displaying  also  a  rare  pathological  fact— 
viz.,  perfect  union  between  the  inferior  maxilla  and  tem- 
poral bones  on  both  sides. 

CASK  OF  DISEASED  SPINE;   DEATH  ;    ANCHYLOSIS  OF  BOTH 
TEMPORO-MA3aLLARV    ARTICULATIONS. 


This  head  and  spine  belonged  to  Charles  Davis,  a  black 
from  Jamaica,  He  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
October  12th,  1825,  under  Dr.  Bright.  Three  years  pre- 
viously he  slipped  down  three  or  four  steps  into  the  cabin 
of  a  sloop,  and  in  the  fall  a  fork  penetrated  to  a  very  small 
depth  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  felt  no  inconvenience 
afterwards.  Sixteen  months  before  admission  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  various  parts  of  his  limbs,  and  frefjuent 
inability  to  move  his  arms  and  legs  freely,  ''The  head  is 
always  bent  forwards,  so  that  the  chin  approaches  the  top 
of  the  sternum.  He  can  nod  his  head  a  little,  but  cannot 
turn  it.  December  6th.— More  pain  in  the  shoulder  and 
neck.  22nd — Was  seized  with  stiffiiess  and  pain  in  his 
feet,  29th.^Pain  in  his  neck  increases;  he  is  unable  to 
walk,  and  almost  to  use  his  arms.  He  has  occasional 
cramp  in  his  legs;  says  he  fails  in  every  part  of  his  body, 
January  2nd. — Speaks  less  distinctly ;  has  pain  about  the 
mtiscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  is  scarcely  able  to 
walk.  6th, — Complains  of  pains  in  the  hips  on  motion, 
20th. — ^Tenderness  about  the  neck  and  shoulders,  increased 
on  pressure;  no  loss  of  sensation  in  any  part;  bowels 
regular;  urine  natural;  pulse  100,  rather  week.  March 
4th. — Only  very  slight  motion  in  the  jaw.  7th. — Increas- 
ing fixity  of  the  lower  jaw.    His  inability  to  move  the  jaw 

*  For  casts  in  which  dislocation  jf  the  atlas,  either  from  disease  or 
imttrr*  was  followed  by  anchylosis,  see  papers  by  Sir  W.  Lawrence*  Mr. 
pfcUips,  and  Sir  James  Paget  in  the  Med,  Chr.  Trs.  vols.  xUip,  xx.^xxxi. 
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continued  to  increase,  until  it  became  totally  locked,  so 
that  he  could  take  no  nourishment  but  what  he  sucked  in 
between  his  teeth,  or  through  the  space  produced  by  the 
removal  of  his  first  molar  tooth. '^  He  gradually  sank, 
and  died  March  23rd,  1826,  about  three  yeans  after  the 
punctured  wound  in  the  neck,  which  might  or  might  not 
have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  disease  in  the  cervical 
vertebras.    The  post-mortem  examination  was  as  follows ; 

Fiff.   18. 
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Side  view  of  the  §kul1  of  C,  Oavifi.  a.  Mastoid  procena  oflcfk  temporal  bone,  v. 
Lower  jttw*  <?♦  Malar  bone — the  zyg^omatk  arch  cut  away,  rf.  Temporal 
fofifla«  f,  Bonca  forming  the  tempoTO-m axillary  articulatlo'n,  cut  vertJcaUy 
a o  as  to  display  their  perfect  CMffifie  union. 

**Body  emaciated  and  rigid;  neck  immovable;  the  jaws 
inseparably  locked;  cranium  remarkably  thick;  arach^ 
noid  opaque  and  thickened;  a  more  than  natural  quantity 
of  fluid,  external  to  the  brain,  which  was  generally  firm 
and  of  healthy  appearance.  The  medulla  oblongata  was 
less  tough  than  usual,  and  broke  off  short  when  the  brain 
was  being  removed  from  the  cranium.  The  membranes 
adhered  to  this  part  with  remarkable  firmness*  There 
was  no  motion  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  atlas; 
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the  articulating  surfaces  had  ulcerated,  and  bony  tinion 
had  commenced.  The  articular  surfaces  bet  ween  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  atlas  and  axis  did  not  appear  to  be 
diseased,  but  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  bony 
matter  thrown  out  on  the  dentiform  process  of  the  second 
Tcrtebra.not  mereh^  impeding  the  motion  of  the  joint  but 
encroaching  on  the  spinal  canal.  Anchylosis  had  also 
taken  place  between  some  of  the  succeeding  cervical  ver- 
tebrffi.  A  YQty  compact  and  hard  bony  deposit  was 
formed  immediately  under  the  anterior  ligament  of  the 
spine,  upon  the  bodies  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebra,  and 
at  that  part  concealed  the  intcrv^ertebral  substance.  On 
cutting  the  muscles  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation, 
it  became  obvious  that  bony  union  or  anch^'losis  of  the 
joint  had  occurred  to  a  considerable  extent  on  both  sides; 
the  soft  parts  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  diseased  in  the 
neighborhood  of  any  of  the  affected  joints.** 

CASE  OF  INJURY  TO  FIFTH.  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  CERVICAL 
VERTEBR.B;  PARALYSIS  AND  LOSS  OF  SENSATION  IN  THE 
UPPER  AND  LOWER  EXTREMITIES;  THE  PATIENT  LIA^ED 
FOLTRTEEN  YEARS,  AND  THEN  DIED  FROM  ANOTHER  ACCI- 
DENT. 


In  two  or  three  respects  the  following  case  is  one  of 
great  interest.  John  Carter,  aged  twenty-onc»  had  an 
injury  to  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae, 
producing  paralysis  of  both  legs  and  both  arms.  He 
lived  fourteen  years,  and  then  died  from  the  effects  of 
another  accident.  The  particulars  of  this  case,  so  far  as  I 
know  them,  are  these :  The  accident  occurred  in  Ma3% 
1836.  The  man's  age  ^vas  twenty-one.  He  fell  from  a 
tree,  forty  feet,  upon  his  back,  or  probably  his  head.  He 
"was  senseless,  unconscious,  and  paral^^zed  below  his  neck* 
Being  carried  home  upon  a  hurdle,  the  late  Mr.  Whitmore, 
of  Coggeshall,  Essex,  saw  him  two  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  wrote  me  this  note  some  5"ears  ago: 

**It  was  in  May,  1836,  that  I  was  called  up,  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  to  John  Car- 
ter, who  had  fallen  from  a  tree,  when  in  the  pursuit  of 
young  rooks.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  perfectly  insensi- 
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ble  and  motionless;  cold,  and  breathing  imperfectly ;  with  a 
pulse  weak  in  the  extreme;  and  he  appeared  to  have  sus- 
tained some  fatalinjurj^  to  the  brain  orspinal  column,  from 
which  there  was  scarcely  a  hope  of  his  recover}*.  The  acci- 
dent had  occurred  about  two  hours,  I  l>elieve.  I  ordered  hot 
flannels  and  other  means  to  be  used,  to  restore  warmth  to 
the  body  and  to  bring  about  reaction.  In  the  course  of 
the  da}-  reaction  was  established,  and  there  were  signs  of 
returning  consciousness^  evidenced  by  a  groan  when 
aroused.  Towards  evening  the  pulse  was  so  far  re-estab- 
lished  as  to  warrant  venesection.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  he  became  more  conscious,  and  was  sufficientlv  sen- 
sible next  day  to  enable  me  to  ascertain  that  the  serious 
injury  was  high  up  in  the  spine.  There  was  a  perfect  ab- 
sence of  muscular  power,  and  of  sensibility  of  the  skin 
throughout  the  body,  except  in  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck.  The  muscular  power  of  the  neck  was  lost 
also  for  several  days;  but  after  cupping  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  using  proper  remedies,  a  capability  of  moving 
the  head  gradually  returned.  The  bladder  was  paralyzed 
and  the  catheter  required. 

"There  was  no  appearance  externally  to  indicate  the 
precise  situation  of  the  injury,  as  to  the  vertebrae — not  the 
slightest  irregularity;  but  the  genera!  symptoms  and  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  pretty  certain  that  serious  damage 
had  been  sustained  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  vertebra. 
After  some  weeks,  a  certain  amount  of  motion  was  restored 
to  the  head  and  neck,  and  sensibility  to  the  same  extent ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  body  (as  long  as  I  attended  the  case) 
remained  perfectly  paralyzed  and  insensible* 

**I  left  Coggeshall  to  go  on  the  Continent,  and  after  five 
years'  absence,  on  my  return  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
patient  Cai-ter  still  living,  and  in  much  the  same  condition 
as  when  I  left  England." 

This  patient  used  to  amuse  himself  or  earn  his  living  by 
making  copies  of  engravings  with  his  mouth.  I  have  one 
in  my  possession,  taken  from  a  line  engraving  of  Hewson, 
in  the  Sydenham's  Society's  works,  which  is  certainly  a 
most  extraordinarj*  example  of  the  man's  wonderful  ar- 
tistic capabilities.    He  employed  a  camel's  hair  brushy 
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three  or  four  inches  in  length,  with  which  every  line  was 
made  wnth  the  greatest  accuracy  and  precision, 

I  saw  this  man  several  times  during  the  latter  period  of 
his  life,  and  took  these  few  notes  of  his  case: 

'*Perlect  loss  of  sensation  in  the  lower  and  upper  ex- 
tremities, except  indistinct  sensibility  on  the  left  side  as 
far  as  the  elbow.  Muscles  of  the  left  shoulder  more  de- 
veloped than  the  right.  Feels  distinctly  on  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  indistinctly  on  the  right  shoulder.  The  left  fore- 
arm is  now  flexed;  the  thumb  is  turned  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  the  fingers  are  bent  over  it*  Right  arm 
nearly  straight;  the  little  and  fourth  fingers  flexed.  The 
hands  remained  open  until  about  six  months  after  the 
accident,  when  contraction  commenced.  No  contraction 
in  the  feet,  except  that  the  right  foot  is  a  little  flexed. 
Legs  jump  a  little  during  the  efforts  at  defecation,  and 
sometimes  suddenly  without  obvious  cause.  Arms  jump» 
especially  the  right,  during  micturition.  Bowels  not  oj^en 
without  medicine  (senna).  On  some  days  has  peculiar 
sensations  of  chilliness,  becomes  pale,  and  then  feels  hot 
and  flushed  during  defecation  and  micturition.  The  more 
constipated  the  bowels,  the  more  these  peculiar  sensations 
arc  experienced.  Urine  very  offensive  when  he  has  caught 
cold;  at  other  times  not  so  offensive,  but  always  a  little 
so.  Urine  acid.  Feels  a  distinct  pain  in  the  bowels  occa- 
sionally, and  now  and  then  an  aching  in  the  loins.  When 
sick,  vomits  with  great  difficulty.  Erections  of  penis  are 
frequent,  and  last  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  slight  escape 
of  seminal  fluid  occasionally.  Spine;  nothing  abnormal 
to  )yc  felt.  No  costal  movements  during  respiration ;  no 
hiccough.    One  good  meal  of  meat  daily/* 

This  case  forms  a  great  encouragement  to  give  every 
possible  care  and  attention  to  the  treatment  of  injuries  of 
the  spine,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  same  happy 
result  as  occurred  in  this  instance.  According  to  statistics 
and  the  text-books,  he  ought  to  have  died  within  a  few 
daj'S  after  the  accident;  but,  repudiating  any  such  duty, 
he  lived  during  fourteen  years,  and  then  his  death  occurred 
from  accident.  Whilst  being  dragged  about  in  a  little 
four-wheel  cart  by  a  boy,  he  was  upset,  and,  as  he  could 
not  put  out  his  hands  to  save  himself,  he  fell  with  great 
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\'iolence  upon  the  ground ;  and  this  led  to  some  chest  af- 
fection, which  occasioned  his  death  in  a  few  days.  His 
friends  would  not  allow  his  surgeon,  Mr.  Nott  of  Coggt- 
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Sepresentfl  a  vertical  MCtion  of  J.  Carter's  ipinc.  InclndlnK  th«  six  /ow#r  oenical 
vcrtcbrie  and  the  firwt  and  second  dorsal  vcrtebric.  tnarked  8  and  9»  Tbe 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  Tcrtebne  are  tieen  coniolidated  by  bone, 
botli  at  tbetr  bodle«  and  their  arches. 

shall,  to  examine  the  body,  and  onlj'  on  a  very  si>ecial  ap- 
plication, just  before  the  removal  of  the  body  from  the 
house  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  interment,  was  he  per- 
mitted to  take  out  the  portion  of  the  spine  of  which  a 
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drawing  is  given  in  Fig.  19.  otherwise  we  should  never 
have  known  what  kind  of  accident  this  patient  had  expe* 
rienced. 

In  the  drawings  which  w*as  made  from  the  preparation 
itself,  the  bodies  and  arches  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
cervical  vertebra?,  are  seen  blended  together  by  bone. 
The  body  of  the  sixth  vertebra  is  displaced,  and  projects 
backwards  into  the  vertebral  canal,  and  no  doubt  was 
the  cause  of  the  paralysis-  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
interv^ertebral  substances  have  disapjjeared,  but  their  out- 
lines are  still  marked,  and  their  places  occupied  by  bone. 
The  thin  articular  laminae  of  bone  usually  interposed  be* 
tween  the  intervertebral  substances  and  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrre  are  still  visible^  although  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stance itself  is  gone.  Ever^^one  must  admire  the  perfect 
and  level  union  by  new  bone  which  has  taken  place  at  the 
forepart  of  the  spine;  and  if  Nature  could  have  been  as 
effective  with  the  spinal  cord,  this  patient  might  have 
perfectly  recovered.  I  %vill  conclude  my  reference  to  this 
case  by  reading  an  extract  from  a  short  memoir  of  this 
man,  published  by  John  Parker  in  the  Strand,  I  may  add 
that  the  whole  memoir  is  of  great  interest,  and  will  amply 
repay  the  reader  for  the  time  he  may  employ  in  its  peru- 
sal:— 

"The  way  in  which  John  Carter  executed  his  works 
must  be  stated.  The  posture  in  which  he  drew  was,  lying 
a  little  on  the  side,  with  the  head  raised  a  little  by  pillows. 
A  small,  light  desk  of  deal,  made  under  his  own  directions, 
was  adjusted  for  him.  On  this  desk  his  drawing-paper  was 
fastened  in  the  usual  way.  The  drawing  to  be  copied,  if 
of  moderate  size,  was  set  up  between  the  drawing-paper 
and  the  desk;  or,  if  too  large  for  this,  was  suspended  by 
tapes  from  the  top  of  the  bed.  He  never  drew  but  in  bed. 
He  first  sketched  his  subject  with  a  lead  pencil,  sometimes 
as  little  as  four  inches  in  length,  which  he  held  l>etween 
his  teeth.  This  done,  a  little  saucer  of  Indian  ink  was 
prepared,  and  the  brush  was  moistened  by  his  attendant 
and  placed  in  his  mouth.  He  held  it  fast  betw^een  his 
teeth  and  by  the  motion  of  the  head  produced  the  most 
accurate  and  delicate  strokes/* 

I  must  apologize  for  detaining  you  so  long  with  the 
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details  of  these  cases  of  disease  of  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spine,  but  they  appeared  to  me  of  great  interest  in 
demonstrating  the  value  of  rest  as  a  remedial  agent  in 
such  diseases.  The  last  case,  in  which  the  injury  was  not 
situated  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  atlas  and 
occiput,  had  intrinsic  and  rare  merits  of  its  own,  which 
must  be  my  escuse  for  devoting  so  much  time  to  it. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

Abscesses  Opened  to  SecnTe  Coaptation  to  their  Internal  Surfaces,  and 
to  Permit  their  Union  by  Giving  them  Rest — Princijiks  Exemphfied  in 
Sub-mammarj',  Knee-joint,  Axillary*  Orbital,  Cervical.  Post-pharyn- 
^eaU  Iliac*  Sub-c^luteal,  Sub-fascial,  and  Snb-muscular  Absceisses,  To- 

frther  with  the  best  Method  of  Opening  an  Abscess — Sinuses  Cured  by 
est— Treatment  of  Sub^occipital.  Cervical,  Carbuncular,  T'opUteal 
and  Facial  Sinuses-^Cause  ana  Treatment  oi  Irritable  Ulcers. 

Beueving  that  even  in  public  lectures  some  little  variety 
may  add  a  slight  degree  of  charm,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  break  in  upon  the  order  of  in^'  subject,  and  to  ask  3'ou 
for  the  present  to  divert  your  attention  from  theconsider- 
ation  of  pain,  as  associated  with  disease  of  the  spine* 

As  I  contemplate  the  subject  of  rest  in  its  curative 
aspects,  its  application  appears  to  me  so  wideh' extensive, 
and  the  variet}^  of  conditions  in  which  we  may  derive 
important  assistance  from  its  use  so  great,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  say  there  are  few  surgical  diseases  to  which  it 
may  not  be  made  to  conttibute  relief.  My  present  object, 
however,  is  to  remind  you  of  its  beneficial  influence  in 
some  of  those  faraiHfir  cases  of  diseases  which  thesurgeon 
meets  with  so  frequently  in  practice.  I  have  therefore 
selected  for  our  consideration  in  this  lecture  its  agency 
in  the  cure  of  abscesses^  sinuses  and  certain  forms  of  ulcer. 

I  would  now  put  the  question— Why  do  surgeons  open 
abscesses?  Various  answers  may  be  given:  to  relieve 
patients  from  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance;  to 
prevent  the  abscess  enlarging,  or  to  limit  the  destruction 
of  tissues;  to  prevent  further  encroachment  upon  impor- 
tant organs;  to  remove  the  accumulated  extraneous  fluid, 
etc.  This  is  all  true;  but  still  the  qtiestion  presents 
itself—What  is  the  ulterior  object  in  opening  an  abscess? 
It  is  to  permit  and  to  secure  coaptation  of  the  internal 
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surfaces  of  the  abscess— to  give  its  internal  surfaces  rest,* 
so  as  to  permit  of  their  union  and  further  rest,  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  medium  of  union.  This 
ulterior  object  has,  or  ought  to  have,  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  surgeon^s  proceedings  in  opening  an  abscess.  In 
order  to  empty  an  abscess  of  its  pus,  we  must  make  the 
opening  into  it  at  its  lowest  part,  just  as  if  we  desired  to 
empty  a  pail  of  its  water  without  disturbing  the  pail,  we 
should  make  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  it;  or  as  if  we 
desired  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  fluid  contents  of  a  soft 
bladder,  and  induce  collapse  of  its  pliant  walls,  the  aper- 
ture of  exit  must  be  made  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
bladder.  In  the  treatment  of  abscess,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  it  is  only  by  the  evacuation  of  the  whole  of 
the  fluid  of  an  abscess  that  we  can  render  coaptation  of 
the  two  surfaces  of  its  walls  possible*! 

•  An  absccsa  left  without  rest,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  disquiet^ 
whether  it  be  an  abscess  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  constantly  liable  to 
muscular  disturbance — an  abscess  in  the  neck  irom  the  imperfect 
breaking  down  of  some  scrofulous  gland— or  an  abscess  in  bone  of 
which  the  walls  cannot  yield — is  always  liable  to  give  future  trouble. 
This  may  be  the  worrj'  of  a  sinus  gradually  and  stealthily  followed  by 
lardaceous  disease  after  an  empyema  that  has  never  entirely  healed ;  or 
fresh  attacks  of  inflammation  in  the  site  of  a  glandular  abscess  in 
the  neck  maybe  lit  up  after  long  years  of  quiet  by  some  caseous  or 
crretaceons  residue;  and  a  longstanding  sinus  or  imperfectly  healed 
abscess  about  the  rectum,  or,  in  a  bonet  may  eventually  be  fretted  into 
a  condition  ofcpithclioma. — [Ed.] 

f  The  late  Mr.  Callender  (Brit.  Med.  Jour*,  Nov.  4, 1876)  showed 
the  value  of  thoroughly  washing  out  with  carbolized  water  large 
ahsccss-sacsp  especially  those  which  are  '*  divided  by  septa,  or  have 
extended  amongst  tissues  so  as  to  form  several  chambers  communicating 
by  narrow  passages."  The  original  title  of  the  paper — **  The  treatment 
of  abscesses  by  hyperdistension  with  carbolized  water*'  would  seem  to 
lead  students,  from  their  questions  in  the  wards,  to  believe  that  the 
essence  of  this  operation  consists  in  indncing  some  immediate  chan^  in 
the  state  of  tension  of  the  abscess  walls.    The  excellent  results  which  it 

fives  really  follow  fi-om  the  abscess  obtaining  antiseptic  rest  throughout. 
he  carbolized  solution  driven  thoroughly  over  all  parts  of  the  abscess 
surface  { for  this  purpose  the  nsnal  pewter  S3'ringc  is  about  as  futile  an 
instrument  as  can  be  imagined^  either  it  should  be  fitted  by  a  link  of 
tubing  to  half  of  a  No.  12  catheter^  or  a  large  brass  syringe  with  a  long 
nose-piece  should  be  used)  washes  out  all  the  contents,  pus,  caseous 
h'Tnphjand,  in  the  case  of  a  psoas  abscess,  fragments  of  cancellous  bone, 
free  from  these  irritants,  the  pyogenic  membrane  shows  its  appreciation 
of  the  rest  given  it,  and,  itself  a  low  form  of  granulation  tissue,  rapidly 
de\'elops  into  a  higher  structure;  a  weeping  sinus  is  all  that  remains 
after  the  first  few  dressings,  and  ultiraatclv  this  is  entirely  enclosed.— 
[Ed.] 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  an  abscess,  tinder  many 
circumstances,  experiences  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid 
of  its  purulent  contents.  We  see  what  a  great  length  of 
time  an  abscess  requires  to  push  out  any  solid  extraneous 
body,  such  as  a  portion  of  wood  or  clothing,  or  of  necrosed 
bone;  or  a  wound  to  rid  itself  of  a  portion  of  linen  thrust 
into  it.  A  considerable  time  may  elapse  before  the  granu- 
lations can  extrude  these  sohd  bodies.  But  in  the  case  of 
a  simple  abscess  the  collection  of  fluid  naturally  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  and  compels  the  abscess  to  fill  up  its  floor 
by  the  tardy  process  of  new  growth  or  slow  adhesion,  as 
to  eject  the  fluid  against  gravitation.  Tlie  granulations, 
or  newly  organized  i^^mph,  may  ultimately  succeed  in 
forcing  the  fluid  contents  out  of  the  abscess,  but  it  is  a 
long  time  before  the  two  surfaces  can  be  brought  into 
accurate  apposition,  and  in  general  the  abscess  is  a  ver}^ 
long  time  in  healing*  Abscesses,  then,  ought  to  be  opened 
at  their  most  depending  or  lowest  part.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  promote  surface  coaptation;  and  it  is  the  first 
step  towards  cure.  It  is  also  the  best  preventive  against 
the  necessitj' for  daily  squeezing  an  abscess  for  the  purpose 
of  emptying  it-  This  continuous  interi'erence  with  Nature 
by  the  surgeon  or  patient  might  fairly  be  called  very 
**  meddlesome  surgery/*  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
by  rubbing  the  two  surfaces  of  an  abscess  together  once 
or  twice  a  da}",  we  are  not  only  likely  to  disturb  the  nat* 
ural  process  of  adhesion  or  granidation,  but  almost  sure 
by  such  friction  to  induce  an  inflammatory  condition  in 
structures  which,  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  ought  to  be  in 
a  comparatively  healthy  state,  and  quietly  taking  their 
own  steps  towards  filling  up  the  whole  interior  of  the 
abscess  in  a  sound  manner.* 

The  lowest  part  of  the  abscess  necessarih'  depends  on 
the  position  of  the  patient.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  patient 
in  bed  having  a  sub-fascial  abscess  of  the  thigh,  the  lowest 
part  of  the  abscess  may  be  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

•  It  is  mcddlesonie  because  it  gives  the  patient  unnecessary  pain ;  it 
is  needless  because  the  elasticity  of  the  parts  atiout  the  abscess  is 
flti:fiicient  to  expel  the  ptis.  Any  student  who  remembers  the  structure 
of  an  abscess^  will  see  nt  once  what  hami  this  squeezing"  of  an  abscess 
will  do  to  each  of  the  constituents  of  the  abscess  wall ;  thenewly  formed, 
dilated  and  varicose  vessel-loops  of  the  pyogenic  membrane^  which  are 
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I  ma,y  remind  you  that,  in  a  case  of  suppuration  under 
the  temporal  aponeurosis,  we  sometimes  experience  great 
difficult}^  in  curing  it.  This  difficulty  arises  partly  from 
the  necessary  movement  of  the  surrounding  structures 
(temporal  muscles  especiaUy),  and  from  our  inability  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  abscess.  We  know  that  if  we  open 
this  abscess  above  the  z^^gomatic  arch»  whilst  the  floor  of 
it  extends  much  lower  down,  the  abscess  is  extremely  tedi- 
ous in  closing,  and  the  surgeon  fails  in  his  object.  By-and- 
by»  Nature  herself  makes  a  hole  by  ulceration  into  the 
mouth,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  abscess,  near  the  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  then  the  abscess  or 
sinus  closes.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  better  for 
the  surgeon  {lift tead  of  allowing  Nature  to  be  the  sole 
agent  in  accomplishing  the  object  in  view)  to  pass  his 
probe  dow^nwards»  through  the  aperture  made  above  the 
zygomatic  arch,  towards  tlie  mouth,  to  feel  the  end  of  the 
probe  through  the  walls  of  *the  mouth,  and  then  make  a 
small  aperture  opposite  the  point  of  the  probe,  and  in  that 
way  obtain  an  outlet  at  the  bottom  of  the  abscess.  Sur- 
face coaptation,  equivalent  to  rest,  then  quickly  takes 
place,  and  the  abscess,  instead  of  being  tedious,  is  brought 
by  **rest"  to  a  rather  speedy  termination. 

SUB-MAMMARY    ABSCESS. 

In  marked  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  this  princi- 
ple, I  may  mention  a  case  detailed  to  me  by  Mr.  Luke. 

The  patient  had  a  very  small  abscess,  extending  under 
both  mammae  across  the  front  of  the  chest,  from  which 
Mr.  Luke  let  out  the  whole  of  its  contents^more  than 
three  pints  of  pus.  He  took  care  to  open  the  lowest  part 
of  this  abscess,  and  to  coapt  the  dome  and  floor  of  the 
abscess  by  pressure  with  pads  of  lint,  plaster  and  band- 
ages. The  result  of  this  accurate  coaptation  was  that  the 
abscess  was  completely  cured  in  a  few  days. 

only  8Hp|>ortcd  by  tlic  flaky  lymph  and  thin  fibrinous  pellicle  which 
constitute  this  membrane^  readily  give  wa3',  the  haemorrhage  repro* 
dncing  a  harmful  state  of  teusioo  in  the  abscess  sac ;  while  the  healing 
of  the  abscess  is  further  delayed  by  thedamage  inflicted  by  the  squeezing 
upon  the  layers  of  plastic  inflammatory  material  and  condenncd  tissue, 
which,  like  a  salutart'  barrier,  limit  the  abscess  on  all  sides  ;  the  conver- 
sion of  the  damaged  pyogenic  membrane  into  grantilation  tissue  which 
shall  fill  up  the  absccMcavity,  being,  of  course,  also  retarded.— [Ed.] 
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This  patient  was  thus  cured  by  giving  *^ rest"  to  the 
walls  of  the  abscess,  and  enabling  them  to  become  united 
and  consolidated  bj- adhesion.  This  case  expresses  an  im- 
portant fact^  for  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that,  if  this 
^large  abscess  had  been  opened  at  the  upjx^r  part,  and  the 
pus  incomplctel}'  evacuated,  it  would  have  required  a  very 
long  time  on  the  part  of  Nature  to  extrude  the  fluid.* 

•  To  show  tliL*  value  of  the  treatment  of  abscesses  by  rest,  the  three 

allowing  cases  have  been  added,  two  treated  by  mechatiical,  the  other 

rphysiologicalt  rest.   The  first,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 

of  Mr.  Cooper  Forster,  is  of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  previous 

prolonged  and  ineffective  treatment.     The  notes  of  this  case  ar^  from 

the  report  of  the  ward-clerk,  Mr,  Plummer. 

W,  S.,  aet,  30,  was  admitted  into  Luke  ward  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
C,  Forster,  Dec-  6,  1875.      About  eighteen  months  ago  he  noticed  a 
slight  swelling  on  the  upper  part  of  tne  right  chest.    This  proved  to  be 
a  sub-pectoral  abscess,  which  **  came  to  a  head  and  broke  "  Nov.,  1874. 
As  the  place  continued  to  discharge  occasionally,  he  was  under  the  care 
J  of  his  club  doctor  till  June,  1875,  when  he  went  to  University  CQllcge 
"lospitaJ.    Here  the  swelling  was  *'  lanced  '*  three  times  and  poulticed. 
Ic  left  in  September,  and  attended  as  an  out-patient  for  a  month  longer, 
and  then  was  under  his  club  doctor  again  till  his  admission  into  Guv's 
in  December,  1875.    On  admission  there  was  an  abscess  over  the  second 
Lright  rib*    No  dead  bone  could  be  detected  after  laying  the  abscess  freely 
Dpen.     Dec.  13. — The  arm  wastixed  with  bandages,  so  as  to  keep  the 
ctorales  qniet.    Jan.  31. — The  arm  lias  been  kept  fixed  ;  the  place  is 
Jraost  entirety  healed,  discharge  very  slight,  the  skin  around  the  wound 
i  now  firm  and  healthy.    Mar.  3.— No  discharge.     Mar.  23*^The  pa- 
tient went  out  cured. 
In  Sir  C  Bell's  Institutes  of  Surgery"  (p*  31)  will  be  found  a  case  of  fistula 
Lfrom  a  sub-pectoral  abscess,  which  had  not  yielded  to  injections,  sctons» 
■feomprcsacs,  etc.,  but  which  was  cured  by  the  necessary  bandaging  on 
the  patient's  breaking  his  arm. 

The  details  of  the  third  case,  in  which  physiological  rest  was  success- 
fiilh'  used,  have  T>een  given  me  by  Mr.  Hdton,  in  whose  practice  the  case 
occurred* 

In  1H64  Mr.  Hilton  was  consulted  by  a  lady  who  had  a  large  abscess 
in  her  right  breast  soon  after  a  confinement.  The  abscess  had  continued 
to  discbarge  from  several  sinuses  during  many  weeks,  notwithstanding 
'^lie  application  of  well-adjusted  pressure  and  many  other  local  means. 
'Since  her  confinement  the  patient  had  continued  to  suckle  the  child  from 
'  the  left  breast,  the  supply  from  which  seemed  sufficient  for  it.  Mr,  Hil- 
ton, finding  on  inquiry  of  the  patient  that  the  breasts  sympathized 
physiologically  both  before  and  during  the  feeding  of  the  child,  advised 
that  this  functional  and  associated  sympathy  should  be  destroyed  by 
weaning  the  child,  in  order  to  secure  ph^'siological  rest  to  the  right 
Ijreast.  The  ordinary  means  were  adopted,  and  within  a  day  or  two 
tbc  right  breast  lessened  both  in  nize  and  hardness,  and  the  discharge 
from  the  sinuses  ciuickly  ceased^  In  a  few  days  the  local  abscess  symp- 
toms disappeared,  and  secretion  of  milk  in  the  left  breast  soon  ceased 
Lafter  the  withdrawal  of  the  child.  Since  the  above  date  this  lady  has 
[lad  several  children,  and  has  experienced  nc»  arrest  of  function  in  the 
ight  breast.  In  April,  1876,  Mr*  Hilton  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
;  the  right  breast,  and  found  it  presenting  the  condition  normal  to 
this  organ  in  pregnancy.— [Ed.] 
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ABSCESS  OVER  THE  KNEE-JOINT, 

I  have  had  this  diagram  (Fig.  20)  made  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  position  of  one  kind  of  abscess  which 
occurs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  patella.     I  have  seen 
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This  fignrc  wprMcnt*  a  tran^vcriie  ncction.  made  from  nature,  of  tbe?  kne<sjoint 
and  Burrnundlag^  fioft  part*,  ineltidin;;:  the  popliteal  tspacc.  Tbe  joint  in  in  a 
utate  orcxteoftion,  and  the  *«ecttoii  'm  mftde  above  the  semilunar  cartilages 
and  higher  than  the  femoral  attachmrtits  of  the  cmcial  li^amentfi.  a.  An- 
terior part  of  knee-joint,  it'.  Outer  Hide  ofjoiiit.  b,  Po«tcrinr  part  of  joint, 
6',  loner  side  of  joint,  c,  Patrlla  in  section,  with  a  tbin  la>er  of  fapcia 
ujion  it-  rf,  Pernor  in  section,  iP,  Interior  of  joint,  bounded  bj'  sjnoviaJ 
membrane,  and  extending  between  tht  patella  and  femur.  /.  Skin  and  iintH 
cutaneouH  areolar  ti»«ue.  g.  Fascia  lata.  />,  Space  occupied  by  an  ab«ce9«, 
extending  over  the  patella  and  posteriorly  on  both  Rides  of  the  joint,  over- 
Ij'ing  the  lateral  prolongations  of  the  synovial  capfiule  upon  the  condyles  of 
the  tctnur. 

This  drawing:,  and  some  others  used  in  the«e  lectures,  were  copied  (mm  irenh 
disssection'*,  kindly  T<iade  for  nic  by  my  collea^e,  Mr.  Durham,  at  that  time 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital, 


two  or  three  such  cases,  where  an  abscess  upon  the  exterior 

of  the  knee-joint  has  ultimately  found  its  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  articulation.  In  this  sketch  from  nature  1 
have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  position  of  an  abscess 
underneath  a  layer  of  fascia  lata  which  is  prolonged  over 
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the  patella.  Such  an  abscess  may  be  the  result  of  an 
inflammation  beginning  within  the  bursa  upon  the  patella, 
or  supervening  upon  any  accidental  inflammation  at  that 
part.  This  abscess  extends  latterly  on  both  sides,  spread- 
ing over  the  joint,  so  that  if  pressure  with  the  iinger  be 
made  on  one  side,  fluctuation  w^ill  be  felt  on  the  other  side, 
leading  to  the  suspicion  that  the  abscess  or  collection  of 
fluid  isreally  within  the  knee-joint,  and  fluctuating  through 
the  interior  of  it.  Under  the  supposition  that  it  is  an 
inflammatory  effusion,  it  may  create  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary alarm.  Upon  careful  examination,  however,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  thin  layer  of  fluid  is  conveyed  over 
the  patella  from  one  side  to  the  other,  thus  marking  the 
extra-articular  position  of  the  abscess.  1  would  not  place 
such  a  rudime!itar3^  case  before  you,  except  to  controvert 
an  error, which  not  unfrequently  occurs,  and  which  I  know 
has  led  to  the  death  of  two  persons  by  giving  time  and 
opportunity  for  the  abscess  to  find  its  way  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  knee-joint.  In  cases  of  this  kind  of  abscess, 
whether  they  originate  in  a  bursa  or  some  other  structure, 
it  is  of  little  use  to  open  the  abscess  at  its  top — that  is, 
over  the  patella.  I  have  seen  many  examples,  and  it  has 
been  almost  invariably  necessary  ultimately  to  open  its 
lower  part  on  each  side.  In  one  case,  in  which  this  was 
not  done  early  enough,  the  abscess  found  its  escape  under 
the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  and  became  a  veri' large  sub-fascial 
abscess.  This  might  have  been  obviated  if  one  aperture 
on  each  side  had  been  made,  so  as  to  prevent  extension 
opw^ards. 

It  is  true  of  this  kind  of  abscess,  that  after  opening  the 
top  of  it,  if  the  knee-joint  can  be  carefulh'  strapped  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  secure  accurate  coaptation  of  the  walls 
of  the  abscess,  we  may  now  and  then  succeed  in  closing  it. 
But  in  this  proceeding  there  is  some  little  risk  of  the  whole 
of  the  matter  not  being  evacuated.  Pressure  also  may 
lead  to  ulceration  towards  the  interior  of  the  joint;  for 
abscesses  follow^  in  their  course  the  direction  of  the  least 
resistance,  and  the  interval  between  the  abscess  and  the 
interior  of  the  joint  ma^^  be  ver\^  slight.  It  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  see  one  case  (it  occurred  in  the  practice  of  a 
sorgeon  in  Finsbury  Circus  w^ho  is  now  dead)  in  which  too 
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long  delay  in  opening  such  an  abscess  allowed  it  to  make 
its  way  into  the  knee-joint,  and  caused  the  death  of  the 
patient. 

AXILLARY  ABSCESSES, 

A  large  abscess  extending  high  into  the  axilla,  under  the 
pectoral  muscles^  should  be  opened  from  the  axilla  through 
the  floor  of  the  abscess.  If  you  open  the  abscess  at  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  axilla,  you  oi3en  the  top  of 
the  abscess,  and  the  tediousness  of  the  case  annoys  both 
patient  and  surgeon.  Many  years  ago,  I  saw,  with  Mr. 
Blenkame,  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  this  difficulty  and 
annoyance  occurred  to  us.  I  stupidly  opened  the  abscess 
at  its  upper  and  anterior  part;  the  man  was  relieved,  but 
it  was  many  weeks  before  he  got  well.  Aly  error  was^ 
that  I  had  opened  the  top  instead  of  the  floor  of  the 
abscess;  we  could  not  keep  its  walls  quiet,  and  Nature 
had  to  fill  it  up  from  the  bottom,  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  frequent  disturbance  by  the  movements  of  the 
shoulder. 

To  make  the  opening  into  an  abscess  at  its  most  depend- 
ing part  is  not  always  a  very  easy  and  safe  proceeding; 
hence  it  becomes  important  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  wecan, 
what  is  the  safest  and  best  method  of  opening  a  deep 
abscess.  Here  I  must  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning 
to  you  a  method  that  I  have  employed  for  this  purpose 
during  a  great  many  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
inconvenience  arising  from  it.  Persons  have  died,  and 
many  lives  have  been  endangered,  by  lijemorrhage  con- 
sequent upon  opening  a  deep  abscess  by  the  lancet  or 
bistour\^  Within  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  known 
two  lives  placed  in  great  jeopard}^  by  the  use  of  the  lancet 
in  opening  deep  abscesses.  These  circumstances  alone 
will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  my  bringing  this 
subject  before  your  notice.  My  own  long  experience 
of  its  value  justifies  the  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  the 
method  of  opening  a  deep  abscess  which  I  am  about  to 
recommend  to  your  notice  as  the  salest  and  best.  It  is 
safest,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  inflict  by  it  any 
injury  on  blood-vessels  or  ner^^es.  I  think,  too,  it  is  the 
best  plan;  for  if  the  deep  opening  into  an  abscess  be 
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lacerated  and  bruised,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  close  by 
adhesion;  and  undoubtedly,  when  we  have  opened  a  deep 
abscess,  we  are  desirous  that  the  deep  opening  should  not 
close  immediately.  In  principle,  all  will  admit  that  if  a 
lacerated  opening  be  made  instead  of  an  incised  one,  it 
will  be  under  circumstances  adverse  to  its  quickly  reunit- 
ing. Nay,  more;  supposing  a  lacerated  w^ound,  for 
example,  to  be  made  deep  into  the  thigh,  and  a  blood- 
vessel divided  by  being  torn  asunder,  it  would  lie  a 
lacerated  wound  of  the  blood-vessel,  and  therefore  not  so 
likeh'^  to  bleed  as  an  incised  wound* 

Some  surgeons  when  speaking  of  deep  abscesses,  say 
with  rash  confidence,  **  Plunge  in  a  knife/*  It  is  a  grand 
terra — **  Plunge  a  knife  into  a  deep  aljscess."  It  is  not  a 
conrageous  plunge  for  the  suigeon;  for  it  is  without 
danger  to  himself,  while  perhaps  it  is  a  fatal  stab  to  the 
patient.  Some  more  careful  surgeons  say,  '*Wait  until 
the  abscess  comes  nearer  to  the  surface,  so  that  it  can  be 
opened  without  danger;  "  but  the  patient  may  die  in  the 
meantime.  Now  a  plan  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
adopting  and  recommending  is  this — in  the  case,  for 
example,  of  opening  a  deep  abscess  in  the  axilla — cut 
w^ith  a  lancet  through  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  and 
fascia  of  the  axilla  aboutahalf  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
behind  the  axillary  edge  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle.  At 
that  part  we  can  meet  with  no  large blood-vesseL  There  is 
only  a  small  branchof  one  of  theextema)  thoracic  arteries, 
which  sometimes  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  axilla;  ex- 
cluding that,  which  if  wounded  can  be  easily  ligatured  or 
twisted,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  we  run  no  other  risk.  Then 
push  a  grooved  probe  or  grooved  director  upwards  into 
the  swelling  in  the  axilla;  and  if  you  will  watch  the  groove 
in  the  probe  or  director  as  it  is  being  passed  U[>  through 
the  comparatively  health}^  tissues  into  the  axilla,  a  little 
stream  of  opaque  serum  or  pus  wnll  show  itself.  Take  a 
blunt  (not  a  sharp)  instrument,  such  as  a  pair  of  **  dressing 
forceps,"  and  run  the  closed  blades  along  the  groove  in 
the  probe  or  director  into  the  swelling.  Now  opening  the 
handles*  yon  at  the  same  time  open  the  blades  situated 
^thin  the  abscess,  and  so  tear  open  the  abscess*  Lastly, 
by  keeping  the  blades  of  the  forceps  open  during  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  instrument,  you  leave  a  lacerated  track  or 
canal,  communicating  with  the  collection  of  pus,  which 
will  not  readily  unite,  and  will  permit  the  easy  exit  of  the 
matter.  In  this  way  you  maj-open  an  abscess  deep  in  the 
axilla,  or  in  other  important  parts  of  the  bodj%  w^ithout 
fear  of  inflicting  any  injurj^  upon  the  patient.  Having 
been  connected  many  years  %vith  a  large  hospital,  I  have 
necessarily  had  good  opportunities  of  trying  this  method* 


Fig.  21. 


a,  Director. 


d,  DT«««iiiK  forcept. 


The  ttct  end  of  the  director  shouttl  be  made  blunt  und  rounded ;  the  last  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  groove  ought  to  be  incrcasinglj  shallow,  until  It  emergrsi 
upon  the  roundedend  of  the  director. 

The  end  of  the  clofied  bladc«  of  the  forcejM  should  be  of  a  iIm  adapted  to  nan 
easily  in  the  groove  of  the  director. 


During  that  time  I  have  not  opened  a  deep  abscess  in  any 
other  way»  and  I  can  say,  honestly  and  truly,  that  it  has 
never  failed,  and  that  I  have  never  observed  any  incon- 
venience from  it. 

With  respect  to  this  method  of  proceeding,  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance  happened  to  me.  I  was  requested  some  years 
ago  to  see  a  surgeon  in  London,  who  was  suffering  from  a 
large  inflammatorj^ swelling  in  the  armpit,  resulting  from 
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a  wound  made  at  a  post-mortem  examination.  When  I 
saw  him,  he  had  a  dry,  brown  tongue,  and  was  delirious. 
His  pulse  was  very  feeble,  and  there  were  other  circum- 
stances indicating  that  fatal  mischief  was  impending,  I 
opened  the  abscess  in  the  axilla  in  the  way  which  I  have 
pointed  outt  passing  the  grooved  director  between  two 
and  three  inches  up  into  the  axilla,  and  opening  the  ab- 
scess by  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps.  The  patient  got  well, 
the  starting-point  of  his  recovery  being  the  opening  of  the 
abscess.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  this  same  surgeon 
came  to  me  one  morning  in  a  great  hurry,  to  request/me 
to  go  with  him  immediately  to  see  a  patient  who  was 
dying.  He  then  told  me  that  on  the  previous  afternoon 
he  had  op<*ned  an  abscess  in  the  armpit.  **Idid  it/'  he 
said,  **as  well  as  possible,  without  any  difficulty,  for  I 
used  Liston*s  knife"  (blamingthe  knife  forwhat  had  hap- 
pened),  **I  opened  the  abscess  yesterday,  and  let  out  the 
matter,  and  this  morning  I  find  the  armpit  fuller  than 
Ijefore  it  was  opened,  and  blood  is  coming  out  of  the  hole 
I  made.  The  man  is  nearly  dead,  and  his  arm  is  as  big  as 
two."  We  went  directly,  and  found  the  man  nearly  at 
the  point  of  death  from  loss  of  blood.  I  had  to  enlarge 
the  aperture  in  the  axilla,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  introduce 
my  hand,  scoop  out  the  whole  of  the  blood  and  expose 
the  cavity  to  the  external  air.  No  further  haemorrhage 
occurred,  but  the  patient  was  very  nearly  killed.  Now, 
this  was  the  very  same  surgeon  whose  axillary  abscess 
I  had  opened  with  the  dressing  forceps  high  up  (two  or 
three  inches  from  the  surface),  without  doing  him  any 
mischief;  while  he  himself  wounded  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
armpit  with  **Liston's  knife,**  and  nearly  killed  his  pa- 
tient. 

ORBIT AI«  ABSCESS. 


Some  years  ago  I  had  a  case  in  Guy's  Hospital  of  a 
fractured  base  of  a  skull,  the  fracture  extending  across 
the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit.  After  some  little  time  the 
parts  within  the  orbit  began  to  swell,  and  the  eye  to  be 
protruded.  The  patient  was  amaurotic  on  that  same  side, 
and  was  suffering  very  severeK^  locally  as  well  as  consti- 
tutionally. With  the  hoi>e  and  probability  of  finding  a 
10 
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collection  of  blood  or  pus  at  the  deej^er  part  of  the  orbit, 

I  made,  with  a  common  lancet^  a  small  cut  horizontally 
through  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  and  passed  through  it  a  grooved  probe  or 
director  along  the  roof,  towards  the  apex  of  the  orbit, 
A  little  purulent  fluid  was  visible  in  the  groove  of  the 
director.  I  then  introduced  along  the  groove  the  blades 
of  a  small  pair  of  dressing  forceps,  and  opened  an  abscess 
by  separating  the  handles  of  the  forceps;  the  matter 
escaped  freely,  the  patient  was  relieved  of  his  distress,  the 
pressure  upon  the  optic  nerve  was  removed,  the  amaurosis 
disappeared,  and  he  ultimately  recovered  without  need  of 
further  aid. 

DEEP  CERVTCAL  ABSCESS. 


About  four  or  five  years  ago  I  was  sent  for  by  a  surgeon 
in  my  neighborhood  to  see  his  wife.  She  was  a  delicate 
woman,  in  about  the  middle  period  of  pregnancy,  and  it 
was  feared  that  she  would  miscarry  in  consequence  of 
her  having  a  large  inflammatory  swelling  deep  in  the 
right  side  of  the  neck.  There  was  an  obvious  fluctuation 
in  the  swelling,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  an  abscess.  She 
was  suflering  greatly,  and  the  question  was.  how  to  reach 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  I  should  not  have  dared  to  put  a 
knife  in,  because,  wath  all  the  anatomical  accuracy  wdiich 
asurgeon  may  possess,  it  must  be  admitted  that  moveable 
parts  get  very  much-displaced  by  the  enlargement  of  an 
abscess,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  best  anatomists  to 
tell  w^ithaccuracy  the  exact  position  of  those  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  which  it  is  important  to  a  void.  I  cut  through 
the  cervical  fascia  with  a  lanCet,  thrust  into  the  swelling  a 
grooved  probe,  and  used  the  dressing  forceps.  In  this  way 
the  abscess  was  opened,  and  the  patient  did  perfectly 
w^ell.* 

•The  ver3'  important  relations  of  the  different  pTancsof  thccenrical  fascia 
to  suppuration  are  well  pointed  out  in  a  lecture  by  Mr.  MarhalJ,  Lancet, 
Feb.  15»  1879.  The  following  are  the  divisions  made:  **A.  Superficial 
suppuration.  1.  Circumscribed,  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  resulting 
from  exposure  to  cold,  constitutional  causes,  or  the  absorption  of  infec- 
tive material  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  face  or  head.  2.  Diffused^  result- 
ing from  acute  cellulitis  complicating  erysipelas,  or  arising  as  a  conse- 
qucuce  of  bitesi  stings,  or  any  poisoned  wound.  B.  Deep  or  sub-fasdal 
suppuration ;  this,  too,  may  be ;  1,  Diffused  from  acute  cellulitis.    2,  Cir- 
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POST-PHARYXGEAL  ABSCESS* 


Some  time  ago,  while  going  routid  my  wards  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  a  little  child  was  brought  in ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  shortly  these:  She  was  an  un- 
heal th^^  child,  twelve  months  old»  and  had  a  post-pharyn- 
geal  abscess,  with  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  She 
had  a  large,  deep  swelling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  on 
the  left  side,  extending  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  ca- 
rotid artery  was  pulsating  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
swelling,  close  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-eleido- 
mastoid.  The  trachea  was  pushed  forward  and  to  the 
right  side,  and  the  tongue  was  protruded*  My  finger 
detected  in  the  pharynx  a  swelling,  which  prevented  deglu- 

cumscribed,  depending  on  the  absorption  of  infective  material  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fossae  and  sinuscsof  tbc  nose,  the  moutht  fauces, 
pbarynjt  and  la^-nx,  or  from  Bmall  abscesses  or  ulcers  in  these  parts, 
Ktllicular  or  dcntaL  Sometimca  the  advancing  induration  with  the  pns 
beneath  extends  chiefly  above  the  hyoid,  between  it  and  the  lower  jaw; 
l^metimcs  they  descend  below,  their  path  being  determined  h}'  the  at- 
chment  of  the  fascia  to  the  hyoid,  and  by  the  septa  eivcn  off  behind 
at  hone  towards  the  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric  as  well  as  by  the  fascia 
separating  the  submaxillary  and  parotid,  or  more  deeply  between  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  styloid  process  to  gain  the  thin  side  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  auditory  meatus  guided  by  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
parotid.  Whether  making  its  way  above  or  below  the  hyoid,  the  brawny 
exudation  forms  a  kind  of  collar,  pushing  the  jaw  forwards  or  upwards 
or  laterally,  or  more  deeply  pushing  up  against  the  floor  of  the  mouth  or 
tongue,  and  lower  down  on  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  ccsophagus, 
larynx, trachea  and  the  great  blood  vessels.  If  the  suppurative  process 
commence  in  or  extend  to  the  interlobular  tissue  of  the  parotid  gland, 
the  pressure  and  irritation  may  affect  the  auditory  meatus,  distend  the 
parotid  fascia,  and  even  temporarily  paralyze  one  or  more  branches  of 
the  facial  nerve.  ^  Thus  are  explained  the  associated  difficulty  of  masti- 
catitm*  swallowing,  breathing  and  speech^  the  sensation  of  strangula- 
tion, the  deafness,  the  prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  the  disturbances  of 
Tjsion,  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  and  the  occasional  paral- 
yu%  of  facial  muscles.  Prom  the  above  forms  of  peripharyngeal  suppu- 
ration or  strangulation  abscess  of  the  neck  arc  to  l>c  distinguished : 
.  1.  Tonsillar  or  peri-amygdaloid  abscesses  or  quinsies  which  are  formed 

utirely  within  the  pharyngeal  walls.     2.  Prce vertebral  abscess  due  to 

aries  or  acute  cellulitis.'* 

Another  point  in  connection  with  suppuration  beneath  the  deep  cer- 

*  lai  fascia  is  that  from  its  strength  this  fascia  acts  as  a  bone  in  pre* 
riting  the  escape  of  pus,  and  causes  it  to  burrow  great  distances,  as 
into  the  mediastina,  or  even  to  open  into  large  vessels,  e.  g-.,  the  jugular 
Ttin  and  the  aorta-  It  is  noteworthy  that  communications  between 
abscesses  and  d^ep  vessels  have  usually  taken  place  beneath  two  of  the 
strongest  fascia:  in  the  body,  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  the  fascia  lata. 
-[Ed.] 
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tition.  Respiration  was  extremely  difficult,  and  the  spine 
and  neck  were  curved  forward.  Large  superficial  veins 
were  crossing  the  left  stern o-cleido-mastoid,  and  occupWng 
the  space  between  it  and  the  traj^ezius  muscle.  Examina- 
tion of  the  throat  through  the  mouth  brought  on  extreme 
dyspncea^  so  that  the  child  was  nearly  suffocated,  the  face 
becoming  quite  li\4d.  On  the  previous  evening  a  surgeon 
was  called  to  the  case,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
tracheotomy,  but  it  was  thought  better  to  send  the  child 
to  the  hospital.  When  the  patient  was  sent  up  into  my 
ward  she  could  not  swallowanything,  audit  was  exjiected 
that  the  child  woulddieof  suffocation  if  tracheotomy  were 
not  immediately  performed.  The  post'phar\mgeal  collec- 
tion of  pus  was  the  cause  of  all  the  urgent  symptoms,  but 
how  to  get  at  it  without  danger  to  the  little  patient  was 
the  question.  In  this  case  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  made 
an  aperture  through  the  mouth,  the  child  might  be  liable 
to  suffocation  b}^  a  large  quantity  of  matter  escaping  into 
the  larynx,  I  determined,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  following 
expedient:  I  carefully  made  an  incision,  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  with  a  lancet,  through  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid,  thus  exposing  the  fascia  underneath  it;  I  then 
thrust  a  grooved  probe  or  director  through  the  fascia,  to- 
wards the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  when  a  little  stream 
of  opaque  fluid  came  trickling  down  the  director.  I  then 
ran  the  dressing  forceps  along  the  grooved  director,  made 
an  opening  into  the  deep  abscess,  and  let  out  three  or  four 
ounces  of  pus.  The  exit  of  the  pus  was  aided  by  passing 
my  finger  into  the  child's  mouth,  and  pressing  upon  the 
posterior  wall  of  her  pharynx.  The  carotid  artery  sub- 
sided to  its  proper  position,  the  breathing  was  immediately 
relieved,  the  patient  lost  all  sense  of  suffocation,  and  some 
wine  and  water  was  quickly  swallowed.  The  child  left 
the  hospital  after  six  or  seven  weeks  in  a  comparatively 
healthy  condition. 

I  believe  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  have  attempted 
to  open  this  abscess  in  the  neck,  and  close  upon  the  spine, 
by  any  cutting  instrument, 

Oct.  I860.— This  patient  was  seen  three  months  after* 
wards;  she  was  quite  well  as  regards  the  abscess,  and  the 
spine  was  consolidating. 
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A  man  came  under  m\'  care  at  Guy's  Hospital,  having 
received  a  kick  from  a  horse  over  the  left  hip,  which  broke 
the  OS  innominatum,  and  drove  a  large  piece  of  it  inwards 
towards  the  abdomen.  Subsequently  an  abscess  occurred 
under  the  iliac  us  internus  and  thence  it  descended  into  the 
thigh,  behind  the  femoral  blood-vessels  in  front  of  the  hii> 
joint,  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  He  was  suffer- 
ing  great  constitutional  distress,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  open  the  deep  and  obscure  abscess.  Believing  that  it 
could  not  be  safely  reached  by  a  knife  or  bistoury,  I  made 
an  aperture  on  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
by  cutting  through  the  skin  and  fascia  lata,  and  exposed 
the  gracilis  muscle.  I  then  ran  the  grooved  director 
through  the  gracilis  into  the  deep  and  painful  swelling, 
and  oi>ened  the  abscess  with  the  dressing  forceps.  The 
patient  was  relieved  at  once,  and  there  was  thence- 
forward neither  difficulty  nor  danger  associated  with  the 


case. 


SUB-GLUTEAL  ABSCESS. 


A  few  years  ago  I  saw,  with  a  physician  and  a  surgeon ^ 
a  young  gentleman  in  St.  John's  Wood,  who  had  acute 
disease  of  the  hip-joint»  with  deep  fluctuation  (abscess) 
under  the  gluteal  muscles.  The  lad  %vas  very  feeble,  and 
dangerously  ill,  and  it  became  necessary  to  relieve  him.  I 
made  a  small  cut  down  to  the  gluteus  maximus,  not 
through  it.  I  then  ran  a  director  through  the  gluteal 
muscles,  and  opened  the  abscess  with  the  forceps  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  to  m^^self,  and  without  any  impor- 
tant bleeding  or  danger  to  the  patient. 

•  Abscesses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  iliac  fossa  should^  as  a  rule, 
i  opened  early.  If  connected  with  the  iliactis  muscle  or  fascia  they 
_  "ten  travel  up  into  the  abdomen,  perhaps  opening  the  CEecum,  or  into 
the  pelvis,  or  they  burrow  down  along  the  tendon  as  far  as  the  lesser 
trochanter,  and  there  meeting  resistance,  pass  back  into  the  gluteal 
region.  Again,  they  ma}-  invade  the  periosteum  and  so  give  rise  to 
troublesome  sinuses  from  deep-seated  necrosis  of  the  ilium,  or.  if  the 
sappnration  have  started  in  the  bursa  under  the  psoas  and  iliacus, 
to  necrosis  of  the  pelvic  brim  ;  this  variety  of  abscess  being  also  liable*  if 
left  unopened,  to  bring  about  even  worse  mischief  b^'  bursting  into  the 
mibjacent  hip-joint.— [Ed.] 
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SUB-FASCIAL  AND  SUB-MUSCULAR  ABSCESSES. 

I  have  over  and  over  again  pursued  this  same  safe  plan 
in  sub-fascial  or  sub-muscular  abscess  or  abscesses  formed 
upon  or  under  the  periosteum  in  the  thigh.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  nie  many  times  in  such  cases,  after  dividing  the 
fascia  hit  a,  to  see  the  health  v  muscles  project  boldly  and 
clearly  in  the  wound  ;  and  instead  of  cutting  through  them, 
I  have  reached  the  abscess  by  running  a  director  right 
through  the  muscles  into  the  collection  of  fluid,  and  then 
introduced  thcdressingforeeps  in  the  way  I  have  described* 
It  is*  I  believe,  impossible  that  any  surgeon  can  foretell 
the  exact  position  of  the  branches  of  the  circumflex  ar- 
teries^  or  the  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda,  in  a 
case  of  deep  abscess  of  the  thigh,  so  that,  when  he  plunges 
his  knife  into  the  deep  swelhng,  he  can  feel  no  certainty  as 
to  his  being  able  to  avoid  blood-vessels  or  nerves.  But  if 
the  plan  which  I  have  recommended  be  pursued,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  any  such  mischief  or  accident  can 
occur;  and  I  can  add  this  satisfactory  assurance,  that  I 
have  not  yet  had  a  single  case  in  which  this  method  of 
opening  deep  abscesses  has  been  followed  by  important 
haemorrhage. 

I  have  recently  (October,  1860)  seen  a  young  patient, 
who*  a  short  time  since,  had  a  deep  abscess  in  the  thigh, 
just  above  the  knee-joint.  The  surgeon  in  attendance 
opened  the  abscess  by  some  cutting  instrument.  Pus  and 
arterial  blood  escajied  from  the  opening,  but  the  bleeding 
was  stopped  for  a  time  by  plugging  the  wound.  A  recur- 
rence of  sudden  and  profuse  arterial  hemorrhage  took 
place  in  a  few  days,  which  nearly  destroyed  the  patient. 
It  was  then  thought  right  to  ligature  the  femoral  artery 
at  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  and  the  bleeding  ceased 
from  that  time* 

Inthecase  of  a  patient  having  an  abscess  closeupon  the 
interosseous  ligament  in  the  forearm,  if  the  attemi}t  to 
reach  it  be  made  by  cutting  down  upon  it,  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  next  to  impossible,  to  ascertain  previously  the 
exact  position  and  direction  of  displaced  nerves,  veins  or 
arteries;  so  it  must  be  equally  impossible  to  avoid,  with 
certainty,  wounding  some  of  these  important  parts.    But 
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if  3'oti  Simply  cut  through  the  fascia  so  as  to  expose  the 
muscle  at  the  most  promiticnt  point  of  the  swelling  (taking 
care  to  avoid  the  course  of  the  Uirger  blood-vessels,  which 
may  be  felt  with  the  finger),  and  then  thrust  tli^  grooved 
director  through  them  down  to  the  interosseous  ligament, 
the  matter  will  show  itself  by  wellingup  the  groove  of  the 
director,  and  the  introduction  of  the  dressing  forceps  will 
then  complete  the  operation  w^ith  safet3^ 

I  think  I  have  now  said  enough  of  this  operation.  I 
have  not  brought  it  forward  from  any  egotistical  feeling, 
but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  in  what  manner 
deep  abscesses  may  be  opened  with  the  greatest  safety. 

SINUSES  CURED  BY  REST, 


If  a  sinus  remains  a  long  time  after  an  abscess,  we  are 
veny-apt  to  think  that  it  depends  on  the  bad  health  of  the 
patient,  and  the  custom  is  to  send  him  to  the  sea-side, 
away  from  his  ordinary  occupation,  and  to  leave  the 
sinus  alone;  and  certainly*  the  sinus  gets  well.  This  result 
is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  improved 
health  as  of  rest  at  the  sea-side, 

I  will  now  place  before  you  a  short  series  of  cases  where 
ibscesses,  or  sinuses  after  abscesses,  are  disturbed  by 
muscles,  and  are,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  heal.  With 
regard  to  many  such  abscesses  or  sinuses,  if  the  surgeon 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  w^hethcr  the  ana- 
tomical associations  are  such  that  muscular  disturbance 
of  the  walls  of  the  abscess  can  take  place,  and  will 
adopt  the  right  means  to  secure  rest  to  the  base  of  the 
abscess,  or  track  of  the  sinus,  1  think  he  wnll  discover  that 
this  kind  of  abscess  or  sinus,  v^.'-hich  seems  to  defy  almost 
every  kind  of  remedial  agent,  will  be  found  amenable  to  a 
very  simple  method  of  treatment,  /.  e.»  by  rest.  Walls  of 
abscesses  influenced  by  muscular  force  are  to  be  treated 
>y  rest — that  is,  by  preventing  motion,  and  by  the  use  of 
_ entle  pressure ;  or,  when  necessary,  by  thedtvisionof  the 
muscle  or  fascia.  The  fascia  nia}^  be  considered  as  a 
portion  of  the  insertion  of  muscle;  for  I  apprehend  there  is 
no  fascia  in  the  body  which  is  not  influenced  by  muscle. 
Physiologically  and  surgically  considered,  fascia  is  one  of 
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the  insertions  of  muscle — a  point  to  which  I  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  in  more  detail  at  some  future  time. 

SUB-OCCIPITAL    ABSCESSES. 


An  abscess  under  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  is  some- 
times verv  large,  and  resists  surgical  treatment  for  a  very 
lono^  period.  Why  is  this  ?  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
areolar  tissue  in  which  this  abscess  exists  is  abundant,  and 
that  the  whole  superficies  or  dome  of  the  abscess  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle*  Hence 
there  is  no  rest  to  the  abscess;  it  never  has  a  chance 
of  quiet,  orof  accurate  and  persistent  coaptation  of  its  sur- 
faces from  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  movements 
of  this  muscle.  That  such  abscesses  are  difficult  to  heal 
will  be  admitted  when  I  mention  the  particulars  of  some 
cases ;  and  I  will  endeavor  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  in 
the  surgical  treatment  of  such  cases  the  great  object 
should  be  to  keep  the  occipito-frontalis  perfectly  quiet  by 
strapping. 

In  illustration  I  may  mention  this  case.  Last  spring  I 
was  requested  to  see  a  stout  gentleman  aged  fifty,  who  had 
fallen  down  the  hold  of  a  ship.  He  had  been  taken  to  the 
London  Hospital,  where  his  wound  was  well  dressed.  The 
anterior  half  of  the  scalp  was  injured;  it  had  been  turned 
forwards  and  downwards,  quite  over  his  face,  by  the  acci- 
dent. This  flap  was  replaced  in  accurate  position,  band  aged, 
strapped,  and  the  patient  was  sent  home.  No  primary 
adhesion  took  place  in  the  wound,  and  in  a  few  days  his 
surgeon  thought  it  right  to  take  off  the  dressing,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  scalp  itself  was  much  swollen,  and  that 
the  whole  of  it  was  lifted  up  or  raised  from  the  bones  by 
sub-occipital  suppuration.  The  patient  subsequently  had 
two  attacks  of  severe  haemorrhage,  from  sloughing  and 
ulceration  of  the  temporal  arteries,  which  required  liga- 
tures. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium were  denuded  of  pericranium  to  the  extent  of  several 
inches,  and  were  daily  exposed  in  this  condition  during 
nearly  a  fortnight.  Yet  the  bones  did  not  die,  their  nutri- 
tion being  mainly  derived  from  the  blood  supplied  by  the 
arteries  of  the  dura  mater*    The  wound  was  dressed  daily 
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with  lint  and  warm  water*  and  the  pus  squeezed  out  from 
under  the  whole  of  the  occipito-frontalis;  but  the  abscess 
would  not  heal,  and  the  question  was  how  to  get  the  pus 
from  under  the  posterior  part  of  the  scalp — for  there  was  no 
outlet  for  it  in  that  direction— and  how  to  secure  rest  to  the 
moveable  dome  of  the  abscess.  The  hair  upon  his  scalp 
wasshaved  off,  and  long  strip^of  plaster  were  so  arranged 
across  and  around  the  head  as  to  empty  the  abscess,  to  keep 
the  occipito-frontalis  quiet  and  to  press  it  downwards 
upon  the  pericranium  and  bones;  this  being  done  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  rest  to  the  parts.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  abscess  then  healed  was  very  remarkable 
in  contrast  with  the  tardy  results  of  the  previous  daily 
dressing  and  emptying  of  the  abscess.  He  got  quickly 
well,  without  any  necrosis  of  bone. 

SUB-OCCIPITAL    AfiSCESS  AND  SINUSES. 

The  next  instance  I  have  to  mention  is  of  a  patient  who 

has  suffered  during  a  whole  year  from  sub-occipital  abscess 
and  sinuses — sequela?  to  suppuration — and  who  was  cured 
by  rest  and  pressure  in  from  three  to  four  weeks.  It  was 
the  case  of  a  girl,  sixteen  years  old*  Her  general  health 
had  become  exceedingh'  impaired,  and  her  frame  much 
wasted  by  the  discharge  from  the  sinuses  under  the  occip* 
Hto-frontalis  and  the  swollen  scalp*  This  abscess  and  the 
s^inuses  were  originally  the  results  of  a  blow,  and  she  had 
been  more  than  a  year  under  surgical  treatment.  Sinuses 
had  burrowed  under  the  swollen  oedematous  scalp,  trav- 
ersing it  in  different  directions  and  communicating  wMth 
each  other.  The  cranial  bones  were  found  denuded  of 
pericranium  at  two  or  three  points,  and  profuse  suppura- 
tion took  place  from  the  openings  of  the  sinuses.  I  Here  I 
may  incidentally  remark  that  profuse  suppuration  is  tan- 
tamount to  daily  venesection — and  this  is  the  way  in 
w*hich  I  think  a  surgeon  should  regard  excessive  suppura- 
tion. The  drain  must  necessarily  keep  the  person  in  a 
reduced  condition  of  health.)  Poultices  and  stimidating 
injections  had  been  used,  w^ith  ointments  to  the  scalp,  and 
these  had  been  assiduously  employed  during  a  tw*elve- 
lonth.    The  head  was  now  shaved,  and  numerous  long 
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strips  of  plaster,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  wide,  were 
arranged  around  and  across  the  scalp,  so  as  to  keep  the 
muscles  perfectly  quiet,  while  allowing  the  apertures  of 
the  sinuses  to  remain  uncovered,  thus  permitting  the  es* 
cape  of  any  discharge.  Fresh  strips  of  plaster  were  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  the  others  became  loose  from  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  size  of  tH^  scalp,  and  the  patient  was 
well  in  three  weeks. 

Now  this  patient  had  suflered  from  abscesses  and  sub- 
sequent sinuses  during  a  whole  tweivemonth,  the  sinuses 
freely  conimunicatiog  with  each  other,  with  here  and 
there  a  denuded  bone.  Perfect  rest  was  given  to  the  walls 
of  the  abscess,  by  accurate  adaptation  with  plaster,  and 
the  patient  was  well  in  three  weeks.  There  was  no  exfoli- 
ation of  bone,  the  chief  nutrition  to  the  bones  of  the  head 
being  derived,  as  I  before  remarked,  from  the  dura  mater, 
and  not  from  the  pericraniimu 

Some  years  ago  I  saw,  with  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
a  young  gentleman  in  Westbourne  Terrace,  who  had  ery- 
sipelas of  the  scalp,  followed  by  a  similar  abscess.  We 
could  not  succeed  in  healing  it  until  the  head  had  been 
shaved  and  plasters  api>licd,  so  as  to  keep  the  occipito- 
frontalis  at  rest,  when  he  got  perfectly  and  quickly'  welL 

I  may  mention  anotlier  case  of  the  same  kind.     H, 

B ,  aged  twenty,  general  health  good.      Ten    weeks 

before  my  visit  he  had  received  a  blow  upon  the  top  of  hi^ 
head,  which  was  followed  by  an  abscess  of  considerable 
sixe  under  the  tendon  of  the  occipito-fron talis.  It  was 
opened  by  a  surgeon,  and  bad  been  discharging  freely  ever 
since;  but  when  I  saw  hitn  the  discharge  had  ceased  for 
a  day,  from  temporary  closure  of  the  artificial  opening. 

On  passing  a  probe  in  to  this  closed  opening,  between  two 
and  three  ounces  of  thin  sero-purulent  fluid,  tinged  with 
blood,  escaped  from  under  the  occipito-frontalis,  leaving  a 
large,  loose  wall  of  scalp  covering  the  seat  of  the  abscess* 
The  head  was  shaved,  a  pad  of  lint  was  placed  upon  the 
loose  portion  of  the  scalp,  and  there  strapped  down  with 
moderate  pressure,  leaving^the  opening  free  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  any  discharge  of  pus  or  serum.  On  July 
14th,  eighteen  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  treatment 
by  rest,  this  was  the  state  of  the  patient:    Walls  of  ab- 
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scess  have  almost  entirely  united;  little  or  no  discharge; 
strapping  applied  to*day  for  the  third  time.  On  the  21st 
of  July  the  patient  was  quite  well,  having  been  cured  by 
local  rest. 

SUB-OCCIPITAL  ABSCESS  WITH  ULCER  ON  THE  FOREHEAD, 


About  the  end  of  September,  1848,  Edward  L— ,  aged 
twenty-seven,  applied  to  me  with  a  large,  deep  ulceration 
of  the  integument  of  his  forehead,  and  suppuration  two 
inches  above  the  ulceration.  He  had  been  under  the  treat- 
ment ot  au  hospital  surgeon,  uninterruptedly,  during 
seven  months,  without  benefit,  the  means  used  having  lieen 
poultices,  stimulating  injections,  ointments  and  various 
medicines.  This  ulceration,  influenced  by  the  corrugatores 
and  occipito-frontalis,  wassituated  near  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  chiefly  over  the  left  frontal  sinus ;  the  ulcer  and 
the  walls  of  the  abscess  or  sinus  being  freely  moveable  by 
both  these  muscles.  Two  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
were  applied  transversely  across  the  forehead,  extending 
laterally  to  each  temple ;  and  one  long  piece  was  applied 
vertically,  extending  upwards  from  just  above  the  nose 
and  near  the  median  line,  along  and  over  the  vertex  of 
the  head  to  the  occiput,  a  path  having  been  previously 
made  by  cutting  the  hair  along  the  intended  course  of  the 
plaster;  a  bandage  was  then  passed  several  times  firmly 
around  the  head.  All  this  adjustment  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  disturbance  of  the  parts  influenced 
directly  by  the  muscles  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Nothing 
else  was  done.  The  ulceration  began  to  improve,  and  on 
November  9th,  184<8,  my  notes  report  him  well,  so  that  in 
four  or  five  weeks  it  was  healed  ;  but  as  the  cicatricial 
structures  were  yet  feeble,  one  transverse  slip  of  plaster 
was  worn,  so  as  to  steady  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  until 
February,  1849.  I  saw  this  patient  during  the  summer  of 
184-9;  he  continued  perfectly  well.  He  was  cured  by 
^Mving  rest  to  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  the  muscles  being  kept 
quiet  by  strapping.  I  hap{>en  to  know  that  this  patient 
had  had  the  advantage  of  very  good  professional  advice; 
but  I  think  that  his  professional  adviser  did  not  recognize 
the  simple  cause  which  interfered  with  Nature's  healing 
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process.  It  was  only  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  abscess  was  so  placed  as  to  be  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  various  antagonizing  muscles  which  were  contend- 
ing against  each  other,  and  making  traction  upon  and 
disturbing  the  base  of  the  sinuous  abscess  in  various 
directions,  never  allowing  the  ulcerated  surface  to  have 
any  rest,  that  the  method  of  cure  was  pointed  out* 

CERVICAL  ABSCESS  UNDER  THE  PLATYSMA  MYOIBES, 

Abscesses  in  the  neck,  under  the  plat3'sma  myoides,  are 

well  worthy  of  your  attention.  When  these  abscesses  are 
opened  either  by  the  surgeon  or  by  Nature,  they  are  some- 
times  very  difficult  to  heal.  1  believe  the  great  difficulty 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  under  tlie  influence  of 
the  platysma  niyotdes.  Some  time  ago,  my  friend,  Dr. 
Daldy,  brought  to  me  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  was 
suftering  from  a  large  ulceration,  the  sequel  of  an  abscess, 
l3'ing  deep  in  the  neck-  He  had  had  the  advantage  of 
good  professional  attendance  and  general  treatment;  but 
the  ulceration  not  only  did  not  heal,  but  was  slowly 
extending.  We  determined  to  see  the  effect  of  rest  to  the 
ulcer.  Strips  of  plaster  were  placed  across  the  neck,  and 
a  layer  of  cotton  wool  over  the  plaster  and  the  ulcer,  upon 
the  side  of  the  neck ;  these  means,  aided  by  gentle  band- 
aging, kept  the  platysma  myoides  quiet.  The  ulceration 
had  existed  a  considerable  period  before  I  saw  the  patient, 
going  on  from  bad  to  worse;  but  immediately  on  this  plan 
being  carried  out,  the  surface  of  the  ulceration  began  to 
improve  in  api:jearance  and  to  diminish  in  size,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  was  perfectly  well,  although  the  child  was 
not,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  health}^  subject. 


DEEP  CERVICAI*  ABSCESS,  FOLLOWED  BY  A  SIKUS* 

I  ha\^e  here  the  notes  of  another  case  where  a  sinus 
existed  in  the  neck,  which  was  cured  by  rest.  This  case 
was  of  two  years'  duration  and  was  cured  in  three  weeks. 
1  am  almost  afraid  you  ma\'beinduced  to  fancy  I  am  using 
the  language  of  exaggeration  in  this  statement;  but  I 
really  am  not. 
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In    1849,  Elizabeth    H ,    aged    twent}-,    living    at 

Lambeth,  had  had  a  large  abscess  extending  deeply  under 
the  platysma  myoidesand  thestemo-cleido-niastoid.  This 
had  continued  as  a  long  sinus,  discharging  freely  during 
many  months.  She  had  been  an  hospital  out-patient  for 
two  years.  Iodine,  etc.,  had  been  injected  into  the  sinus 
and  a  seton  passed  through  it  and  retained  within  it  for 
some  time  without  any  benefit.  Strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
^vere  drawn  tightly  over  and  across  the  muscles  covering 
the  sinus*  and  the  head  was  steadied  b}-  a  pasteboard 
splint,  cut  rudely  into  a  form  which  could  be  adapted  to 
the  body  along  the  back  of  the  shoulders  to  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  then  laterally  on  each  side,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  head  in  a  circle  of  pasteboard.  This 
splint  was  madeoft*hand  with  wet,  soft,  thick  pasteboard, 
covered  by  linen,  pressed  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  so 
as  to  become  moulded  to  it,  and  then  allowed  by  the 
bandaging  to  dr}'  firmly  in  its  position,  A  figure-of-8 
bandage  was  then  applied  over  this  apparatus  around  the 
head  and  under  the  axilla,  crossiug  in  front  of  the  chest*  so 
as  to  fix  the  head  and  neck  forward  and  a  little  downwards 
firmly  upon  the  shoulders,  and  to  relax  the  muscles.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  sinus  ceased  to  discharge;  but 
she  continued  to  wear  the  apparatus  for  a  short  time — 
about  three  or  four  weeks— longer,  as  a  further  security. 

This  patient  was  thus  quickly  cured  by  rest.* 

SMALL  SUPERFICUL  CERVICAL  ABSCESS. 

We  arc  often  troubled  how  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  results  of  small  superficial  abscesses  in  the  neck* 
Such  open  abscesses  under  the  skin  are  mostly  said  to  be 
scrofulous  ;  but  I  suspect  their  persistence  depends  not 
unfrequently  upon  their  close  relation  to  the  platysma 
myoides.    I  believe — and  I  am  speaking  here  from  ex  peri- 


•  Dr.  CHflford  Anbtitt  and  Mr.  Teale  have  lately,  in  their  Clinical 
Lectures  on  Scrofulous  Neck  and  The  Surgery  of  Scrofulous  Glaiida, 
drairn  attention  to  another  roeans  of  curings  obstinate  cervical  sinuses 
Tjy  rest*  /•  e.«  by  dilating  sinuics  and  thoroiii^hly  removing^  their  lining 
of  granulation  tissue,  and  completely  extirpating  relics  of  caseating^ 
aad  dcacaying  glands.— [Ed.  1 
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ence — that  by  placing  a  pad  of  cotton  wool,  tmce  as 
large  as  the  area  of  the  disease,  over  the  part,  and  bv 
fixing  it  there  so  as  to  keep  the  platysma  myoides  and  all 
the  surrounding  parts  at  rest,  many  of  those  cases  that 
seem  to  defy  almost  every  kind  of  treatment  may  be  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with.  I  have  had  opportunities  in  very 
many  such  cases  of  observing  the  success  of  this  treat- 
ment* 

CASES  OF  CARBUNCLE,  FOLLOWED  BY  SLOUGHING. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  not  easy  to  manage  successfully 
the  treatment  of  a  patient  who  has  had  a  large  carbuncle 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  near  the  scalp,  which,  by  destroy- 
ing the  subcutaneous  areolar  and  fascial  structures  has 
left  large  portions  of  loose  overfiapping  skin,  blue,  dark- 
colored,  and  congested,  showing  a  very  feeble  power,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  exposed  the  trapezii  muscles  to  view. 
Now  I  wish  to  show  the  therapeutical  value  of  local  rest 
in  the  treatment  of  such  a  case. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  the  wife  of  a  physician,  whose 
condition  accurately  resembled  that  which  I  have  just 
delineated.  She  had  been  previously  attended  by  a  very 
eminent  London  surgeon.  The  case  was  not  proceeding 
satisfactorily ;  there  was  no  local  evidence  of  repair;  and 
the  wound  had  remained  stationary  some  time  before  my 
visit.  On  looking  at  the  patient's  neck,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  there  were  two  additional  requisites  in  the  treatment 
which  might  help  the  cure:  one  was  to  arrange  some 
simple  mechanism  which  would  keep  the  trapezii  muscles 
quiet;  and  the  other,  to  support  in  their  proper  positions, 
and  to  maintain  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  the  loose,  feeble 
flaps  of  skin.  I  hoped  by  such  means  to  facilitate  adhesion 
of  the  two  granulating  surfaces.  The  loose  flaps  of  skin 
were  laid  neatly  upon  the  subjacent  trapezii,  and  then  a 
large,  thick  pad  of  cotton  wool  was  firmly  fixed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  flaps  of  skin  and  surrounding  parts.  A 
bandage  was  applied  around  the  head,  and  extended  as 
a  figure-of-8  bandage,  crossing  behind  the  neck  and  under 
the  armpits,  in  order  to  fix  the  head,  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  control  the  trapezii.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  heal- 
ing commenced  and  proceeded  under  the  same  local  treat- 
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ment  to  the  most  satisfactorj-  and  speedy  termination. 
Not  long  after  that  time  I  saw  a  patient  in  the  Clapham 
Road,  with  Mr,  Wright,  where  just  the  same  circumstances 
occurred,  with  exactl}^  similar  treatment,  and  precisely 
the  same  result.  Here  the  parts  were  kept  at  rest,  partly 
by  a  thick  pad  of  cotton  wool  pressing  upon  the  flaps^and 
by  means  of  a  bandage  to  keep  the  head  and  the  trapezii 
muscles  in  a  state  of  rest.  Cases  of  a  like  kind,  with  the 
same  result  from  similar  treatment,  have  lately  occurred 
to  me  in  Guy*s  Hospital. 

POPLITEAL  ABSCESS  AND  SINUSES. 

Sinuses  in  the  popliteal  region,  in  unheal  thy  subjects»  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  except  by  local  rest ;  and  here  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  part  of  a  note  which  I  received 
from  a  surgeon  in  Essex,  who  had  sinuses  at  the  back  of 
his  knee-joint: 

**Jan.  9th,  1853, — My  sinuses  occurred  after  an  abscess 
in  the  popliteal  space,  which  left  a  very  irritable,  unhealthy 
nicer,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  several  long  and  deep 
sinuses  extending  from  it,  amongst  the  tendons  of  the 
hamstring  muscles.  Not  being  able  myself  to  improve 
this  ulcer,  I  consulted  the  late  Sir  A.  Cooper*  who  stated 
that  it  wasow^ngto  a  defective  state  of  ray  general  health, 
and  ordered  me  steel  and  quinine,  to  inject  nitric  acid 
lotion,  to  take  exercise  and  to  wear  a  high-heeled  shoe» 
At  the  end  of  man}"  weeks  the  ulcer  and  sinuses  remained 
as  they  were.  You  then  saw  me,  and  ordered  my  leg  to 
be  flexed,  and  placed  upon  a  resting  splint  upon  a  wooden 
leg,  with  moderate  pressure  upon  the  sinuses  by  soap 
plaster.  I  continued  this  plan.  In  two  months  I  was 
quite  well,  have  been  so  ever  since,  and  am  in  active  occu- 
pation in  my  practice, 

SMALL    FACIAL    ABSCESS. 


In  some  small  abscesses  sometimes  occurring  in  the  face, 
cheek  or  neck,  which  have  opened  b^^  a  minute  ulceration 
through  the  skin,  the  aperturecommunicatingw^ththesae 
of  the  abscess,  I  have  found  the  happiest  results  from 
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carrying  out  this  principle  of  rest  to  the  part.  I  have 
merely  passed  a  small  probe  into  the  aperture  in  the  skin 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  open  whilst  collodion  was 
being  applied  upon  the  dome  of  the  abscess,  so  as  to  press 
the  dome  upon  the  floor  of  the  abscess.  In  this  way 
pressure  and  rest  arc  secured,  and  bj'  coaptation  the 
parts  are  kept  undisturbed.  The  process  of  healing  then 
commences,  and  I  think  the  patient  gets  well  more  quickly 
by  this  than  by  any  othtr  local  method  of  treatment. 

Sinuses,  then,  are  cured  b^^  the  adoption  of  local  rest; 
and  I  think  that  if  surgeons,  instead  of  affixing  to  every 
sinus  the  opprobrium  of  bad  general  health,  would  take 
into  consideration  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 
special  local  disturbing  cause  associated  with  it,  such  as 
muscular  or  other  movements,  more  success  would  result 
from  the  very  simple  plan  of  treatment  by  rest. 

PAINFUL   AND    IRRITABLE  ULCERS.  * 

I  promised,  before  concluding  these  lectures,  to  refer  to 
some  surgical  cases  which  show  the  good  effect  of  ** phys- 
iological rest/'  As  A^et  I  have  scarceW  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  alluding  to  the  subject.  The  only  example  of  the 
principle  of  ** physiological  rest"  as  a  curative  agent 
which  time  will  admit  of  raA^  using  is  that  of  a  painful 
irritable  ulcer.  An  irritable  ulcer  is  to  be  distinguished, 
no  doubt,  from  an  inflamed  ulcer,  by  the  quantity  of 
lymph  which  is  poured  out  upon  the  inflamed  ulcer,  and 
the  high  degree  of  its  temperature.  Irritable  ulcers,  as 
we  know,  are  exceedingly  painful,  and  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  cure.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  detect  their 
real  essential  pathological  character,  it  depends  upon  the 
exposure  of  a  ner\'e  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  Of  course 
it  is  quite  clear  that  cycty  ulcer  must  have  nerves  more  or 
less  exposed  on  the  surface;  but  in  the  case  of  an  irritable 
ulcer,  it  seems  probable  that  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  is 
destro\*ed,  and  that  the  end  of  the  true  nerve-fibre  or 
tubule  remains  denuded,  and  so  causes  the  exquisitely 
sensitive  and  painful  character  of  the  ulcer.  Upon  this 
exposure  of  the  nerve  depends,  I  believe,  the  chief  feature  of 
what  we  term  an  irritable  ulcer,  and  the  method  of  dc- 
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tecting  the  precise  seat  of  the  exposed  nerve  is  very 
simple.  You  must  understand  that  my  remarks  on  this 
subject  are  founded  on  a  twelve  or  fourteen  years'  experi- 
ence of  such  cases.  Having  a  very  painful  uninflamed 
ulcer  before  you,  you  apply  the  blunt  end  of  a  cominoo 
probe  upon  the  sore,  and,  as  you  move  it  about,  the  patient 
presentlj^  exclaims,  '*  Oh,  there  you  hurt  me  dreadfully!" 
You  then  go  a  little  further  on  with  the  same  method  of 
examination^  and  scarcely  any  pain  is  felt ;  but  on  coming 
back  to  the  same  spot  the  patient  is  again  *' dreadfully 
hurt/*  At  that  painful  spot  some  small  nerve  is  exposed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer*  The  first  time  I  observed  this 
fact,  and  arrived  at  what  I  believed  to  be  the  right 
interpretation  of  it,  was  in  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  a 
thecal  bursa  extending  from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  under 
the  annular  ligament,  to  above  the  wrist.  I  made  an 
aperture  into  the  bursa  above  the  wrist  large  enough  to 
let  out  all  the  fluid  and  solid  contents.  The  bursal 
swelling  gave  me  no  special  trouble,  and  was  speedily 
cured;  but  at  the  seat  of  the  opening  a  very  irritable 
painful  ulcer  remained,  which  I  could  not  heal  by  any 
local  application.  On  examining  the  ulcer  with  a  probe, 
I  discovered  a  point  of  exquisite  tenderness.  The  normal 
position  of  the  small  palmar  branch  of  the  median  nerve 
corresponded  with  the  site  of  the  local  sensitiveness,  and 
seemed  to  explain  the  pain.  I  then  passed  a  small  pointed 
bistoury  under  the  track  of  the  nerve  above  the  tender 
spot,  so  as  to  divide  the  nerve  between  the  spinal  marrow 
and  the  irritable  point  of  the  ulcer;  from  that  time  the 
pain  ceased,  and  the  ulcer  rapidly  healed.  It  wa^  cured 
b}-  the  ** physiological  rest  '^  resulting  from  the  division  of 
that  little  nerve. 


PAINFUL  GRANULATIONS  FOLLOWING  INJUttY. 

Some  long  time  after  the  occurrence  of  this  case,  I  had  a 
patient  in  Guy's  Hospital  suffering  greatly  from  an  ulcer 
at  the  end  of  the  finger,  in  which,  as  the  original  injury 
was  a  cut  from  breaking  a  w^indow,  it  was  supposed  there 
was  a  piece  of  broken  glass.  She  had  been  under  the 
obeenration  of  a  surgeon,  who  had  tried  repeatedly  to  get 
11 
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out  the  suspected  piece  of  glass,  and  had  severel}- but  unin- 
tentionally punished  her.  She  came  into  the  hospital, 
and  I  thought  the  case  would  give  me  a  good  opportunity 
of  making  a  demonstration  of  what  1  had  long  deemed  and 
taught  to  be  correct.  On  placing  the  broad  end  of  my 
finger  upon  the  ulcer,  it  gave  her  exquisite  pain;  the 
broad  surface  of  my  finger,  however,  was  not  asufficiently 
accurate  1  ocalizer  of  the  pain ,  I  then  em  ployed  the  rounded 
end  of  the  prol>e,  and  with  great  care  examined  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ulcer  by  pressure,  until  1  came  upon  a  spot 
that  was  exquisitely  tender,  and  produced  dreadful  pain 
to  the  patient.  With  a  pair  of  scissors  I  cut  out  the  pain- 
ful granulations.  Explaining  to  Dr,  Habershou,  then  Dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital,  the  views  I 
entertained  regarding  the  cause  of  the  painful  granula- 
tions. I  requested  him  to  examine  them  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  and  he  found  in  them,  and  near  the  surface,  as 
I  had  expected,  looped  filaments  of  nerves,  thus  completing 
the  demonstration  of  the  cause  of  the  pain.  From  the 
time  of  my  cutting  awaj''  those  sensitive  granulations  the 
pain  ceased  and  tlic  sore  began  to  heal;  there  was  no  more 
trouble  or  difficulty  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  ulcer, 
it  got  well  b}^  giving  it  '* physiological  resL*^ 


EXQUISITELY  PAINFUL  ULCER  AFTEK  INJU^  k% 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  was  requested  to  see 
gentleman's  coachman,  who,  on  getting  off  his  box  seat, 
slipped  his  fingers  between  the  lower  bar  and  the  seat,  and 
thus  had  two  of  his  fingers  broken  off  at  the  second  pha- 
langes. One  of  them  went  on  rapidly  towards  healing, 
and  did  so  ver^^-  well.  The  other  remained  swollen,  irri- 
table, very  painful  to  the  touch  or  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
preventing  sleep,  and  producing  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. We  failed  to  relieve  these  symptoms  by  the 
local  and  internal  employment  of  opium.  This  unhealthy 
condition  could  not  be  from  any  constitutional  defect* 
because  one  finger  did  well ;  nor  could  it  be  from  the  result 
of  any  dissimilarity  of  the  original  injury,  for  they  were 
precisely  alike.  With  the  surgeon  in  attendance,  I  made 
a  careful  examination  of  the  part;  and  when  I  placed 
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the  end  of  a  probe  towards  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  upon 
the  finger,  it  detected  a  spot  which  was  exquisitely 
tender,  and  the  patient  screamed  out— "Oh,  pray,  for 
God*s  sake,  cover  it  over!  I  can't  stand  it/'  The  position 
of  this  pain  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  lacerated 
distal  nerves.  I  passed  a  pointed  bistoury  under  the 
nerve,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  aljove  its  exposed 
portion  upon  the  wounds  and  so  divided  it.  The  pain  in 
the  ulcer  ceased  immediately,  and  the  touch  of  the  probe 
caused  no  uneasiness.  From  that  time  all  the  local 
symptoms  rapidly  improved,  and  the  case  ^ave  no 
further  trouble,  being  quickly  cured  by  ''physiological 
rest/' 

These  cures  prove  distinctly  that  an  ulcer  may  be  very 
much  modified  in  its  character  from  the  exposure  of  a 
ner\'e  in  the  wound. 

I  mentioned  this  subject  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Cook, 
some  time  ago,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  liad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  value  of  the  observation.  He  recog- 
nized the  condition  of  such  an  ulcer  as  that  I  have  referred 
to,  and  divided  the  exposed  nerve;  the  patient  lost  the 
pain  and  the  ulcer  quickly  assumed  a  healthy  character 
and  got  well, 

PAINFUL  IRRITABLE  ULCER  OF  THE  LEG. 

I  have  here  short  notes  of  two  other  cases  that  have 
occurred,  under  ni 3^  care,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  to  w^hich  I 
will,  wnth  your  permission,  now  allude. 

John  J ,  aged  twentj^-seven,  a  sailor;  admitted  on 

the  9th  of  November,  1859,  suffering  from  a  syphilitic  sore 
on  the  fr^enum  and  penis,  w^ith  secondar3^  eruption  and  a 
very  painful  ulcer  on  the  inner  malleolus  of  his  left  leg. 
The  syphilis  was  treated  and  cured  by  Plummer^s  pill,  five 
grains,  twice  a  day ;  and  the  painful  ulcer  remained  unin- 
fluenced by  the  mercur3\ 

This  is  the  history'  of  the  ulcer  recorded  by  my  dresser: — 

**  When  leaping,  about  four  years  ago,  he  sprained  his 
ankle,  and  an  ulcer  formed  on  the  inner  malleolus  of  the 
left  leg.  It  had  made  frequent  efforts  at  healing,  but  never 
cicatrized  completeh'.  It  now  looked  irritable,  with  no 
inclination  to  heal,  and  was  very  painful,  with  intense 
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nervous  sensibility  localized  at  its  upper  margin,  which 
was  ascertained  bj^  examining  it  with  a  probe. 

*'Jan.  24'th,  I860.— Mr.  Hilton  passed  a  pointed  bistourj' 
a  little  distance  above  the  tender  spot,  under,  and  then 
throughi  the  granulations,  thereb^^  severing  the  filaments 
of  the  nerves  supplying  the  morbidly  sensitive  granula- 
tions; and  though  the  patient  made  much  ado  about  the 
operation,  yet  he  immediately  acknowledged  himself  re- 
lieved  by  it*  The  ulcer  readily  assumed  a  healing  aspe<fl; 
sensation  over  the  other  parts  of  the  ulcer  was  not  more 
acute  than  normal,  the  surface  became  covered  by  healthy 
purulent  exudation,  cicatrization  daily  advanced,  and  the 
ulcer  was  closed  in  a  fortnight^  and  remained  so  until  he 
left  the  hospital,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1860/' 

This  was  a  case  of  irritable  ulcer  cured  by  division  of 
the  nerve* 

The  other  case  may  be  put  before  you  in  a  few  words: — 

Jan.  11th,  1860. — The  painful  spot  of  an  old  irritable 
ulcer  was  examined  by  a  probe;  the  nerve  supplying  the 
tender  granulations  was  divided;  marked  relief  was  the 
immediate  consequence.  This  division  of  the  nerve  was 
done  on  the  11th  of  January,  and  cm  the  16th  this  is  the 
dresser's  report : — 

**The  ulcer  above  mentioned  is  free  from  pain,  and  has 
assumed  a  healthy  character;  its  edges  are  throwing  new 
skin  over  the  granulations/*  From  this  time  the  painful 
ulcer  required  no  special  attention,  and  in  ten  days  all 
was  healed. 

These  are  cases  that  appear  to  me  to  display  very  accu- 
rately the  therapeutic  value  of  what  we  ma^-^  fairly  term 
"phj^siological  rest/^  by  removing  the  abdormal  sensibil- 
ity of  the  surface  of  the  sore.* 

•  Mr,  Hilton  liirnishcd  me  with  the  following  notes,  which  show  that 
**  phyaiolo^cal  rest  **  is,  in  this  class  of  case»  of  as  much  importance  in 
private  as  in  hospital  practice  :— 

**  Soon  after  the  delivery  of  these  lectures,  Mr .  Quain.  who  was  at  that 
time  called  away  from  London,  placed  under  my  care  a  patient  who  had 
for  man}^  months  been  snffering  extremely  from  a  most  painfult  irritable 
ulcer  on  the  lower  third  of  one  of  her  legs.  This  ulcer  had  resisted  well- 
directed  treatment  of  the  usual  kind.  When  Mr-  Qtiain  and  I  saw  the 
ulcer  it  was  circular  in  shape,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
SO  aensitive  that  my  blowing  a  breath  of  air  upon  it  caused  the  patient 
exquisite  pain.    We  then  examined  the  surface  of  the  nicer  by  the  aid  of 
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I  trust  I  may  have  succeeded  in  thus  briefly  pointing 
out  the  true  pathological  feature  of  what  is  termed  a 
''painful  irritable  ulcer." 


a  blunt  probe,  so  as  to  indicate  the  exact  position  of  the  most  sensitive 
points,  of  which  there  were  several.  Opposite  to  each  of  them,  and 
about  one-eiehth  oi  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  ulcer,  I  passed  a 
sharp-pointed  bistoury  through  the  skin,  and  divided  in  each  case  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  containing  the  branch  of  the  nerve,  the  end  of  which 
was  exposed  upon  the  ulcer.  This  division  of  the  nerves  rendered  the 
ulcer  almost  painless,  and  the  patient  expressed  herself  as  much  relieved. 
No  special  treatment  was  required ;  the  patient,  freed  from  the  pain  by 
which  her  health  had  been  much  impaired,  was  enabled  to  take  her  food 
and  enjoy  plenty  of  sleep.  Healthy  pus  soon  appeared  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer,  the  healing  process  was  quickly  established,  and  the  lady 
inetumed  to  her  home  cured."— [Ed.] 
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LECTURE  Vn. 

Case  Showing  the  Danger  of  Opening  an  Abscess  in  the  Thigh  bv  a 
Lancet— Case  of  Sloughing  of  the  Scalp — Sinuses  Cured  by  A p plica' 
tion  of  a  Truss — Irritable  Extremities  ot  a  Nerve  in  a  Wound  Relieved 
by  Division  of  the  Ner\'e — Headache  and  Intolerance  of  Light  Cured 
by  Physiological  Rest— Design  Manifested  by  the  Same  Nerves  being 
Distributed  to  a  Joint  and  to  the  Muscular  Apparatus  used  for  the 
Motion  of  the  Joint^Application  of  this  to  Explain  the  Involuntary 
Flexure  of  an  Inflamed  Joint. 

While  I  endeavor  to  illustrate  still  further  the  principles 
on  which  I  have  insisted  in  my  previous  lectures,  it  seems 
to  rae  but  right  that  I  should  briefl\"  recapitulate  the 
leading  features  of  the  subject  with  which  our  attention 
has  been  occupied. 

It  mavbereinembered,  then,  that  we  first  hastily  glanced 
at  the  importance  which  Nature  seemed  to  have  attached 
to  the  attainment  of  **  physiological  rest/*  as  exemplified 
in  the  marvellous  provisions  which  she  had  made  for  it 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms*  After  a  somewhat 
minute  review  of  the  equally  wondrous  and  efficient,  yet 
simple,  expedients,  adapted  to  the  same  end,  with  which 
each  of  the  several  organs  of  our  own  highly  complex 
system  is  endowed,  I  proposed  to  myself,  and  scrutinized 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  application  of  these  primary 
principles  to  the  treatment  of  various  forms  of  disease. 
I  remarked  that  the  subject  grew  with  contemplation; 
that,  narrow  as  it  appeared  when  adopted  as  a  mere 
platitude,  or  in  its  axiomatic  form—**  Rest  is  an  important 
agent  in  the  cure  of  disease/'  when  employed  in  relation 
to  the  countless  forms  of  disease  presented  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  surgeon — it  expanded  and  enlarged  in  its 
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proportions,  like  the  series  of  circles  extending  from  a 
pebble  thrown  into  the  water.  I  feel  my  subject  is  by  no 
means  exhausted,  and  1  pursue  it  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
thereby  excite  in  others,  more  capable  than  myself,  a  spirit 
of  research  into  those  deeper  recesses  of  the  existence  of 
which  I  am  convinced. 

This  is  no  new  subject  of  inquiry.  Perhaps  there  are 
few  thoughtful  members  of  our  profession  to  whom  it  has 
not  suggested  itself;  and  my  reason  for  discoursing  upon 
it  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  together  in  a  con- 
nected  form  notions  which  had  long  been  floating  vaguely 
in  the  minds  of  others  as  well  as  my  own,  and  which 
required  to  be  collected  that  they  might  produce  precise 
results*  As  far  as  my  knowledge  ex  tends*  this  has  not  been 
done,  even  in  the  meagre  degree  in  which  I  now  present 
it  to  you.  But  as  an  evidence  that  it  has  long  been  present 
to  the  reflective  minds  of  our  profession,  I  may  mention 
that  since  my  last  lecture  I  have  met  with  a  pri^se  ess^y 
on  the  subject  of  *'  Rest,''  by  a  French  surgeon,  M.  David, 
presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  of  Paris  so 
long  since  as  1778.  The  subject  proposed  by  the  Academy 
for  the  prize  essay  of  that  3'ear  w^as  '*  to  explain  the  effects 
of  motion  and  rest,  and  the  indication  according  to  which 
either  should  be  prescribed  in  surgical  diseases,**  M.David, 
the  successful  comjKtitor,  in  accordance  with  the  phrase- 
ology of  his  day,  speaks  of  man  as  the  epitome  of  the 
universe,  and  of  fire  as  the  great  moving  principle;  and 
proceeds  to  lay  down  the  follovvingconverse  propositions: 
'*If  it  be  required  to  resist  or  prevent  the  inspissation  of 
the  fluids  in  the  cure  of  these  disorders,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  motion,  provided  there  be  no 
particular  circumstancethat  renders  the  use  of  it  improper. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  plan  of  cure  require  togiveabetter 
consistence  to  the  fluids,  and  if  the  effects  of  motion  should 
counteract  this  plan,  we  must  have  recourse  to  rest." 
Pursuing  these  propositions,  he  dilates  freely  on  the  sub- 
ject of  motion  as  applied  to  rheumatism,  gout,  anch3']osis 
and  so  forth;  rather  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
marked  antithesis  to  the  use  of  rest,  than  of  especially 
treating  of  rest  itself  as  a  curative  agent.  On  the  latter 
point,  however,  after  relating  some  cases  of  chronic  verte- 
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bral  disease  which  had  been  benefited  byrest»and  dwelling 
upon  such  obYiousljMiccessitous  causes  for  its  adaption  as 
dislocations,  rupture  of  tendons  or  muscles,  contusions  of 
joints,  etc, » he  suggests  its  application  to  the  treatment  of 
sinuses,  and  fistula  of  the  anus. 

Hence,  I  believe  I  am  only  arranging,  in  an  approach  to 
a  systematic  form,  the  fragmentary  atoms  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple, which  has  occurred  to  the  minds  of  ver^'  many  sur- 
geons. Fortunately,  from  my  position,  I  am  enabled  to 
illustrate  that  principle  by  cases  deduced  from  my  indi- 
vidual exi>erience,  and  thus,  I  trust,  to  impress  it  on  the 
minds  of  others,  who  will  extend  its  application.  At  any 
rate,  I  can  say, 

**  ftiiigar  vice  cotis^  acutiim 
Reddcre  qti«  fcmini  valet,  exsars  ipsa  sccandi.** 

Ho&ACB,  Ars  Poetka,  line  304* 

Before  proceeding  to  a  further  and  wilder  examination 
of  this  therapeutic  value  of  Rest,  I  would  solicit  your  at- 
tention to  three  or  four  additional  cases,  illustrative  of 
some  of  the  points  which  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
previously  placing  before  you.  These  few  cases  are  good 
examples,  perhaps,  but  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
numerous  instances  which  I  could  adduce ;  yet  they  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  subject  has  an  important  bearing 
on  practice.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  series  of  facts 
which  I  brought  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying 
the  value  of  Rest  as  a  curative  agent,  consisted  partly  of 
cases  of  diseased  spine,  taking  ray  examples  of  disease  from 
the  highest  portion  of  the  vertebral  column.  These  were 
selected  especiallv  on  account  of  the  danger  w^hich  so  fre- 
quently attends  their  professional  mismanagement, 

I  also  endeavored  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I 
deemed  to  be  the  safest  and  best  method  of  opening  deep 
abscesses;  namely,  by  a  scalpel,  grooved  director  and 
ordinary  dressing  forceps.  As  I  have  had  a  case  before 
me,  full  of  point  with  regard  to  this  subject,  I  will  detain 
you  by  relating  one  or  two  facts  regarding  it : — 

A  young  lady,  aged  thirteen,  had  a  deep  abscess  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  left  thigh.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the 
case  by  the  history'  which  I  have  received,  the  abscess  was 
associated  with  periosteal  or  sub-periosteal  inflammation, 
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for  the  abscess  was  deep  under  the  muscles.  It  was 
opened  at  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh  with  a 
lancet  or  bistoury,  by  one  puncture  or  clean  incisioUt  which 
reached  the  abscess.  Pus  escaped,  mixed  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  arterial  blood  ;  and  after  all  the  purulent 
fluid  had  l>een  evacuated,  arterial  blood  still  flowed  from 
the  aperture.  The  aperture  was  then  plugged.  On  the 
third  day,  the  plug  being  removed,  a  little  haemorrhage 
took  place,  and  it  was  plugged  again.  On  the  seventh 
day  after  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  a  most  profuse  and 
sudden  arterial  haemorrhage  occurred,  bringing  the  patient 
really  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.'  At  that  time  a  con- 
sultation of  surgeons  took  place,  when  it  was  determined 
to  tie  the  femoral  artery.  This  was  well  done, just  above 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  there  was  no  subsequent 
haemorrhage.  I  saw  this  3' oung  lady  in  London  last  Oc- 
tober. She  was  then  in  an  extremely  emaciated  and  de- 
pressed condition,  with  a  slough  upon  the  back.  The 
aperture  made  by  the  lancet  was  still  there»  and  pouring 
out  daily  a  small  quantity  of  sero-purulent  fluid,  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  an3'  further  particulars  of  this  case, 
except  to  express  my  opinion,  not  in  opposition  to  thegen- 
tleman  to  whom  this  case  occurred,  but  as  bearing  upon 
the  facts  which  I  have  brought  before  you.  Had  this  ab- 
scess been  opened  in  the  way  I  have  suggested.  I  think  the 
extreme  danger  to  which  this  patient  was  subjected  might 
have  been  avoided*  My  plan  would  have  been  to  cut  down 
to  the  fascia  lata,  dividing  the  fascia  lata  only,  and  then 
(instead  of  allowing  the  lancet  to  pass  into  the  deeper- 
seated  parts,  where  it  was  impossible  to  predetermine  the 
precise  position  of  the  subjacent  arteries)  to  thrust  the 
grooved  director  through  the  vastus  internus  muscle,  and 
open  the  abscess  by  the  dressing  forceps,  guided  into  it  by 
the  groove  in  the  director. 

I  took  occasion  also  to  refer  to  the  treatment  of  ab- 
scesses by  **rest,*'  and  I  brought  before  your  notice  some 
cases  of  abscess  under  the  occipi  to-frontal  is  muscle^ — ab- 
scesses most  difficult  to  manage,  except  upon  one  principlci 

the  use  of  mechanical  means  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  state 

>f  quietude  or  **rest/' 
Since  then  a  most  curious  and  remarkable  case  has  been 
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brought  tinder  my  notice  at  Guy's  Hospital;  it  is  here 

depicted  (Fig.  22):    A  man  (W.  D ),  aged  sixty-three, 

in  January,  1860^  fell  from  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  his  head 
comingin contact  with  a  bar  of  iron  in  a  barge,  producing 
extensive  laceration  of  his  scalp.  He  was  professionally 
attended  to  immediately,  adhesive  plasters  were  applied^ 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  adjusted;  but,  from 
what  cause  I  do  not  know*  these  plasters  were  allow^ed  to 
remain  on  the  man's  head  eleven  days  undisturbed*  He 
was  not,  I  think,  under  professional  care  during  that  time. 
The  plasters  were  then  pulled  off  by  himself;  and  subse* 
quentlyhe  had  several  attacks  of  erysipelas  and  sloughing 


of  the  scalp.  In  May,  four  months  from  the  time  of  the 
accident,  he  and  his  surgeon  began  to  notice  that  the  scalp 
was  falling,  like  a  land-slip,  gradually  sliding  down  the 
side  of  the  head  till  it  ultimately  attained  the  displaced 
position  which  you  see  in  this  portrait  (Fig.  22).  The 
space  between  the  fallen  scalp  and  the  edge  of  the  granu- 
lating surface  is  now  occupied  by  newly  formed  skin,  free 
from  hair.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  parietal  and 
adjoining  bones  has  been  detached  from  the  top  of  the 
head,  so  as  to  expose  the  pulsations  of  the  brain  near  the 
centre  of  the  large  and  massive  granulations,  which  are 
shown  in  the  drawing.  I  adduce  this  case  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  mischief 
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might  have  been  avoided  if  attention  had  been  paid  to 
what  I  have  alluded  to  in  my  pre\nous  lectures;  that  is, 
the  use  of  some  mechanical  means,  such  as  strips  of  plaster 
placed  around  and  over  the  scalp,  to  maintain  the  occipito- 
frontalis  in  its  proper  position.  In  this  case  the  subjacent 
areolar  tissue  sloughed;  there  was  nothing  to  hold  the 
occipito-frontalis,  and  it  slid  oflf  the  side  of  the  skull.    I 


J:.^^ 


\ 
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might  add  another  practical  remark,  I  think  it  is  probable 
that  if  the  scalp  had  been  carefully  retained  in  situ  on  the 
top  of  the  head»  the  loss  of  bone  would  not  have  been  so 
extensive.  The  portions  of  detached  bone,  when  put 
together,  made  a  large  piece,  somewhat  circular  in  form, 
with  a  diameter  of  about  four  inches.  The  exfoliation  is 
confined  to  the  external  plate  of  the  cranium  and  diploe, 
except  near  the  parietal  formina,  where  a  piece  of  the 
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internal  plate  or  table  is  visible  on  its  concave  aspect,  and 
it  is  at  the  corresponding  part  of  the  exposed  dura  mater 
that  the  distinct  pulsations  of  the  brain  may  be  seen* 
Although  I  atn  aware  that  the  chief  nutrition  of  the  bones 
of  the  head  is  obtained  from  the  dura  mater,  yet  no  doubt 
some  portion  of  it  is  derived  from  the  jjeriosteum  or  peri- 
cranium. The  pericranial  membrane  was  destroyed  by  its 
exposure,  and  hence  the  slougliing  that  occurred*  This 
picture  (Fig.  23)  represents  the  patient  after  the  operation 
which  I  performed  upon  him.  It  is,  i>erhaps,  rather  too 
flattering  to  this  patient,  and  a  little  too  complimentary 
to  the  success  of  the  surgeon's  efforts.  But  I  would  ask 
you  to  remark  one  other  point  in  this  case  with  reference 
to  the  inllucnce  of  rest.  The  granulations  in  this  drawing, 
although  not  artistically  well  depicted,  do  exhibit  a 
healthy  character,  and  the  area  is  much  diminished,  and  is 
still  diminishing.  This  improvement  has  occurred  since 
the  removal  of  the  hanging  mass  of  the  scalp,  which  by  its 
weight  was  making  constant  traction  upon  the  healing 
scalp,  and  so  interfered  with  Nature *s  curative  efforts. 
By  taking  away  the  depending  portion  of  the  scalp,  I  gave 
** mechanical  rest"  to  the  margins  of  the  ulceration,  and 
thus  enabled  Nature  to  concentrate  her  attention  more 
upon  the  healing  of  the  exposed  surface;  and  now  the 
condition  is  that  which  is  here  represented. 

The  cure  of  sinuses  by  "  rest "  was  another  subject  that 
I  brought  forward,  and  I  may  here  mention  an  additional 
case  or  two  bearing  upon  this  point  which  have  since 
occurred. 

On  November  the  21st,  1860.  a  gentleman,  aged  twenty- 
three,  consulted  me  with  regard  to  a  sinus  in  his  right 
groin,  which  was  the  sequel  to  an  extensive  suppuration 
which  took  place  in  a  glandular  swelling  below  Pou part's 
ligament,  three  or  four  months  previously.  The  abscess 
had  been  first  punctured,  and  subsequently  freely  cut  along 
its  whole  length,  near  its  lower  boundar3^  The  sinus  did 
not  heal,  and  the  gentleman  was  sent  to  Ramsgate,  where 
he  remained  three  months,  during  which  time  he  wore  a 
pad  of  lint  bandaged  over  the  parts,  with  the  idea  of 
making  pressure  upon  them.  Upon  his  return  to  town, 
there  being  scarcely  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
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the  uloer  and  sinus,  he  was  ordered  by  his  surgeon  to 
return  to  the  sea-side  for  the  winter,  for  the  further  im- 
provement of  his  health.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  was 
consulted.  The  gentleman  explained  to  me  that  he  had 
made  great  sacrifices  from  thecommeneement  of  his  illness, 
several  months  back»  to  the  present  time,  by  absenting 
himself  from  business,  without  any  benefit  to  the  sore,  and 
that  he  could  not  aflbrd  to  lose  more  time,  except  as  a 
matter  of  necessity.  On  examination,  I  found  a  short 
sinus,  about  an  inch  in  length,  running  parallel  with 
Poupart's  ligament,  on  the  right  side,  and  then  communi- 
cating with  a  cavity  having  granulating  walls.  One 
granulating  surface  passed  underneath  an  overlapping 
piece  of  skin,  about  two  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wide,  which  rested  in  part  upon  a  long  strip  of 

Pig.  24. 
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exposed  granulation,  extending  below  the  margin  of  over- 
lapping skin.  Both  surfaces  were  covered  with  granula- 
tions, and  the  two  were  moving  freely  upon  each  other* 
Itappeared  to  me  that  this  gentleman*s health  was  pretty 
good,  and  all  that  was  required  would  be  to  apply  some- 
thing to  make  a  steady  pressure  upon  the  flap  of  skin,  so 
that  these  granulating  surfaces  might  be  brought  in  con- 
tact, and  maintained  in  that  state,  for  the  purposeof  aiding 
secondary  adhesion.  Just  as  when  primary  adhesion  fails 
in  the  operation  for  hare-lip,  by  bringing  the  granulations 
together  they  unite,  and  the  reparation  is  tolerably  per- 
fc<^.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  this  necess^iry  adapta- 
tion of  the  granulating  surface  in  this  patient's  case,  I  rec- 
ommended him  to  wear  a  truss  of  this  kind  (Fig.  24) ^ 
which  was  well  adapted  to  relic%'e  his  condition.  Towards 
the  large  end  of  the  truss  is  introduced  a  ratchet  wheel, 
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regulated  by  a  key.  This  is  capable  of  turning  the  pad 
inwards  upon  the  sinus  almost  to  any  extent;  and  if  the 
patient  finds  the  pressure  too  great,  he  can  himself  reduce 
it  with  facility  and  precision.*  This  truss  was  applied, 
and  I  advised  the  patient  not  to  sacrifice  more  time,  but 
to  attend  to  his  business,  and  not  go  into  the  country* 
In  a  fortnight  the  sinus  had  nearly  healed.  On  the  8th 
ofJanuar\%  1861,  it  had  completely  healed,  and  the  dis- 
charge had  entirely  ceased.  The  skin  over  the  ^YOund  be- 
ing then  thin  and  delicate,  I  requested  him  to  wear  the 
truss  a  few  weeks  longer,  which  he  did,  and  then  Qvery- 
thlng  w^as  perfe<rtly  w^cll.  In  the  spring  he  went  out 
hunting,  andthefriAion  of  the  truss  led  to  a  little  excoria- 
tion, which  required  some  temporary  attention. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  simple  treatment  by  Rest — that  is 
by  bringingthe  granulating  surfaces  together,  and  keeping 
them  quietly  in  contact  for  a  short  time^ — did  aw^ay  with 

*  Rest,  by  carefully  adjiisted  pressure*  whtcli  a  patient  can  regulate  for 
himself,  will  be  fount!  of  very  great  84;rvice  in  the  treatment  of  a  varico- 
cele by  a  trass.  1  refer  to  that  degree  of  varicocele  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently relieved  by  a  suspensory  bandage,  and  yet  does  not  call  for  ao 
operation.  A  rough  but  sufficiently  reliable  test  as  to  the  amount  of 
benefit  likely  to  accrue  from  the  use  of  a  truss  consists  in  the  application 
of  temporary  pressure,  while  the  patient  is  recumbent,  and  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  relief  given  when  he  stands  up.  Whether  a  truss  of  the 
above  kind,  or  a  moc-main,  or  bag-truss,  lie  made  use  of,  support  shonld 
l>e  given  not  only  at  the  external  abdominal  ring»  but  also  along  the 
inguinal  canal.  As  long  as^  in  one  way  or  another,  the  patient  retains 
the  power  of  regulating  the  amount  of  pressure,  no  fears  need  be  enter- 
tained of  atrophy  of  the  testis  from  obstruction  of  the  spermatic  artery, 
or  complete  obliteration  of  the  spermatic  veins.  Anyone  who  has  ejcani' 
ined  an  injected  prepa  ration  of  a  varicocele  will  have  noticed  the  number  of 
small  veins  which,  under  such  pressure  as  the  above»  will  escape  com- 
plete obstruction,  and  carry  on  the  circulation.  With  reference  to  the 
spermatic  arter3',  a  certain  degree  of  obstruction  will  give  rest  to  the 
testis  and  so  be  beneficial.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many  vari- 
coceles, especially  those  complicated  wilh  morbid  conditions  of  the  geni- 
tals, such  as  irritability,  hyper-setisitivcnesst  neuralgia,  there  are  two 
factors  at  work;  not  only  is  the  efferent  current  at  fault  from  an  altered 
condition  of  the  veins,  but  the  afferent  blood-supply  is  also  altered,  being 
often  excessive  or  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  variations,  from  habit- 
ual excesses  which  need  not  be  further  specified.  And  where  this  irrita- 
bility and  hyper-sensitiveness  are  especially  complained  of  at  night,  gen- 
tle support  and  pressure  of  a  truss  will  be  found  lieneficial  as  well  as  in 
the  daytime.  Finally,  the  student  will  not  forget  how  much  rest  can  be 
given  in  this  troublous  condition  In*  removing  any  habitual  sluggishness 
of  the  large  intestine,  and  by  restoring  the  tone  of  the  cremaster  and 
dartos,  the  natural  testis-supportcr  and  compressor,  by  sluicings  with 
cold  water,  and  the  habitual  avoidance  of  heating  clothisig. — [Ed.] 
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the  necessity  of  tfais  gentleman's  quitting  his  business  and 
making  large  personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifices,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  what  would  not  ultimately  have  led  to 
much,  if  any,  improvement  in  his  sinus  and  concealed 
ulcer. 

In  the  summer  of  1859,  my  opinion  was  requested  re- 
garding a  gentleman,  aged  forty-two,  who  had  just  then 
sought  advice  in  reference  to  some  sinuses  in  his  groin, 
which  had  remained  after  glandularenlargement  and  sup- 
puration, associated  with  non-syphilitic  ulceration  upon 
the  prepuce.  The  patient  had  been,  during  the  three  pre- 
Tious  months,  uninterruptedly  under  thecareof  a  hospital 
surgeon,  who  had  used  many  difl'erent  local  applications 
to  the  sinuses^  and  had  given  him  mercury  internally,  with 
rest  at  his  home,  but  all  without  any  benefit*  His  surgeon 
had  told  him  that  nothing  remained  to  Idc  done  but  to 
•*lay  the  sinuses  open,  and  make  them  heal  from  the  bot- 
tom/' This  gentleman,  who  w^as  in  good  health,  refused 
to  be  cut,  and  sought  the  advice  of  Dr,  Daldy,  who  sug- 
gested that  my  opinion  might  be  taken  as  to  what  had 
best  be  done.  I  found  five  external  openings  of  sinuses, 
margined  by  granulations,  and  communicating  with  each 
other  deeply  under  a  surface  of  about  two  inches.  The 
discharge  from  the  sinuses  was  purulent,  but  thin,  and  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sinuses  was  massive  and 
thickened.  It  appeared  to  me  tliat  a  truss  applied  upon 
the  skin  overlying  these  deep  sinuses,  so  as  to  force  the 
granulating  walls  into  contact,  and  to  keep  them  in  that 
state  during  a  few  weeks,  might  close  these  sinuses  and 
obviate  the  suggested  ** laying  them  open/' 

Such  a  truss  as  that  I  have  shown  you  w*as  then  ap- 
plied, and  the  patient  permitted  to  walk  about.  The  truss 
was  worn  day  and  night,  and  in  a  fortnight  all  the  sinuses 
were  firmly  closed.  After  that  time  the  patient  w^ore  the 
truss  during  the  daytime  only  for  several  wrecks  longer, 
until  all  the  thickening  and  hardening  of  the  soft  parts 
had  entirely  disappeared. 

The  merits  of  **  mechanical  rest  "  are  sufficiently  obvious 
in  this  case.  I  may  add  that  this  patient  had,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  a  most  severe  and  dangerous  attack 
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of  double  pneumonia,  which  invalided  him  fara  long  time^ 
but  the  sinuses  did  not  re-open. 

The  next  case  to  w  hich  I  will  refer  is  that   of  a  sinus 
under  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot.   This  was  the  case  of  a  x'oung  gentleman  aged 
thirteen,  who  was  brought  to  my  house  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1860.    The  sinus  occurred  after  an  abscess  suspected 
to  be  associated  with  disease  of  the  tarsal  bones ;  it  had 
existed  off  and  on  during  four  years,  and  he  had  been 
under  the  surgical  treatment  of  a  hospital  surgeon  irreg- 
ularly during  the  whole  time*    Sometimes  the  sinus  was 
discharging;  then  it  would  heal  up,  soon  again  become 
swollen,  then  break  and  discharge  for  a  time,  and  so  on, 
A  probe  passed  easily  along  the  sinus  under  the  tendons  of 
the  long  extensor  for  about  two  inches,  the  course  of  the 
sinus  being  indicated  by  considerable  thickening  of  the 
areolar  tissue.    I  could  detect  no  disease  of  the  tarsal 
bones  by  examination  with  the  probe,  or  by  pressing  upon 
the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  towards  the  tarsus. 
This  latter  method  enables  the  surgeon  to  ascertain  with 
precision  w^hich  of  the  tarsal  bones  or  articulations,  if  any, 
are  diseased.    The  patient's  mother  told  me  that  on  walk- 
ing far  the  back  of  the  foot  became  swollen  and  painful. 
I  placed  a  thick  pad  of  lint  over  the  track  of  the  sinus, 
leaving  its  opening  free,  and  then  applied  a  bandage  over 
the  whole  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  coapt  the  sides  of  the  sinus, 
a  small  aperture  being  left  for  the  escape  of  discharge* 
Now  it  will  appear  almost  ridiculous  when  I  add  that  in 
four  days  the  sinus    was  healed ;   but  around  the  sinus 
there  was  a  thick  mass  of  consolidated  structures  adher- 
ing  partly  to  the  tendons  and  partly  to  the  subjacent 
tissues.    Here,  I  suspect,  was  the  starting-point  of  defect 
in  the  treatment  by  the  surgeon  w^ho  preceded  me.    The 
tissues  filling  up  the  sinus,  or  uniting  the  opposed  granu- 
lations, were  not  strong  enough  and  healthy  enough  to 
resist  the  traction  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensors  or  the 
movements  of  the  foot.    Looking  on  the  case  with  this 
interpretation  of  the  previous  failure,  I  desired  him  to 
continue  wearing  the  pad  of  lint  and  bandage  for  three  or 
four  months.    The  last  time  I  saw  hira  was  on  December 
lOth^  186Q.    The  skin  and  subjacent  tissues  in  the  course 
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of  the  old  sinus  were  soft,  and  the  areolar  tissue  was  pliant 
and  moveable,  allowing  of  the  movements  of  the  exten- 
sors, and  apparently  competent  to  the  performance  of  its 
yielding  and  elastic  duties.  So  the  sinus  remained  perfectly 
well.  Anxious  that  I  might  state  nothing  but  the  truth 
relating  to  this  case,  I  wrote  a  note  to  this  patient's 
father,  who  thus  replied  to  me.  May  7th.  1861 :  *'I  have 
much  pleasure  in  saying  that  my  son's  foot  continues 
sound/' 

This  is  a  good  case,  because  the  sinus  ^vas  cured  by 
**rest,"  as  you  may  term  it,  in  four  days,  after  four  years 
of  unequal  results.  I  think  it  also  illustrates  this  wide  but 
frequently  disregarded  principle,  that  new  tissues  are  not 
competent  to  the  same  emergencies  as  those  which  are 
more  thoroughly  organized  or  advanced  in  life.  The 
uniting  medium  of  this  freshly  closed  sinus  was  young  at 
first,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  1  had  allowed  it  to  continue 
under  the  influence  of  these  extensor  tendons,  it  w^ould 
have  given  way,  and  I  should  have  had  a  repetition  of  the 
conditions  w^hich  occurred  to  the  other  surgeons  who  had 
attended  the  case  previously. 

I  shall  be  excused  if  I  mention  one  more  case,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  other  part  of  my  subject.  I  adduced  in  my 
previous  lecture  some  instances  of  ulcers  and  wounds  which 
were  very  painful  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  the 
ends  of  the  nerves  in  the  wounds— cases  in  which  the  pain 
wasstopped  by  division  of  the  nerve  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  wound.  Two  or  three  cases  of  that  kind  have  since 
occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  under  my  care,  in  which  I  have 
pursued  the  plan  of  dividing  the  ner\'e  exposed  in  the 
wound.  One  case,  that  of  a  man  aged  twenty -eight,  who 
had  bis  finger  crushed  by  accident,  presented  itself  very 
recent  1\%  He  w*as  admitted  last  March,  with  a  severely 
contused  and  lacerated  index  finger.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  save  the  finger,  but  it  was  ultimately  thought 
right  to  amputate  it,  just  above  the  head  of  the  first  phal- 
anx, by  two  lateral  flaps  of  soft  parts.  The  flaps  assumed 
an  unhealthy  character  and  the  man  was  brought  into 
the  hospital.  The  sutures  were  removed,  and  the  flaps  fell 
widely  apart.  They  were  extremely  painful,  the  agony  of 
the  man's  feelings  being  expressed  by  his  features  in  the 
12 
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clearest  manner.  He  was  scarcely  ever  free  from  pain, 
except  under  the  narcotizing  influence  of  large  doses  of 
opium.  Upon  the  exposure  of  the  flaps  I  detected  the 
precise  position  of  the  exquisitely  sensitive  points  in  the 
granulations,  and  I  passed  a  pointed  bistoury  under  the 
course  of  the  nerve  within  the  flap  and  divided  it,  and  my 
dresser  divided  the  other  nerve  in  the  same  way  in  the 
other  flap.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  man  was 
immediately  freed  from  pain.  From  that  time  he  sufiercd 
no  pain  and  required  no  opium.  The  flaps  became  less 
swollen  and  inflamed,  and  in  ten  days  the  granulations 
being  then  healthy,  they  were  nicely  adjusted,  and  the  man 
got  perfect  I}'  and  quickly  well. 

I  cannot  avoid  encroaching  upon  your  time  for  a 
moment  in  order  to  relate  another  case  which  comes  from 
a  professional  friend,  Mr.  May,  of  Reading,  who  wrote  to 
me  on  the  12th  of  December,  1860,  as  follows; 

"My  Dear  Sir, — I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  tell 
you  a  case  which  ofl'ers  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
principle  so  admirably  explained  and  enforced  in  your 
lectures  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  for  which  our 
profession  is  deeplj^  indebted. 

*'  Nearly  twenty  years  since,  I  attended  a  lady,  w^ho*  for 
eight  or  nine  years,  had  been  afflicted  with  intense  head- 
ache and  intolerance  of  light » commencing  on  first  awaking 
in  the  morning,  and  jjcrsisting  more  or  less  all  day,  totally 
disabling  her,  and,  during  many  months,  confining  her 
entirely  to  her  house. 

'*I  learned  that  she  had  consulted  several  medical  gentle- 
men, both  in  London  and  tht  provinces.  Under  an  im- 
pression of  inflammatory  mischief  in  the  brain,  Dn 
Marshall  Hall  ordered  her  a  scalp  issue  with  twenty  peas, 
which  was  prolonged  for  some  weeks;  she  undervivent  a 
long  course  of  mercury,  was  cupped  many  times,  blistered, 
etc..  etc,  Under  other  advice,  she  took  tonic  medicines  of 
various  kinds,  and  made  a  journey  on  the  Rhine,  etc.  All 
seemed  useless,  and  she  had  resigned  herself  to  despair. 

**  At  my  first  examination  of  the  case,  I  learned  that  a 
severe  frown  was  caused  by  the  first  influx  of  light  in  the 
morning;  then  followed  headache,  etc.     My  impression 
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was,  that  if  I  could  arrest  this  spasmodic  action  (byphys* 
iological  rest?)»  and  break  the  habit  of  return  by  mechan- 
ical means,  I  should  prevent  the  other  symptoms;  and  so 
it  happened,  1  merely*  covered  one  eye  with  a  card,  about 
the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  and  attached  an  elastic  taj)etoit, 
so  that  it  passed  around  the  head,  across  the  forehead,  and 
over  one  eye,  slighth^  compressing  the  occipito-froutalis 
and  corrugators.  This  simple  device  effectually  prevented 
the  frowTi,  and  there  was  at  once  an  end  to  tlie  mischief. 

**The  only  further  treatment  required  was  to  gradually 
accustom  the  cy^s  to  light  and  action ;  and  this  was  readily 
done  by  using  one  at  a  time  for  two  hours,  and  then 
changing  the  card  to  the  other  eye»  regulating  the  admis- 
sion of  light*  In  other,  but  still  more  expressive  words,  I 
gave  *rest  to  parts'  morbidly  excited;  and  so  this  most 
terrible  malady  vanished  as  a  charm. 

**The  patient  continued  free  from  the  complaint  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  died  about  two  years  ago. 
*'  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  faithfully, 

** George  May/* 

Here  was  an  important  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
•'Physiological  Rest,"  which  seems  to  have  been  applied 
very  delicately  and  neatly  to  the  relief  of  the  persistent 
and  painful  s^miptoms  exjierienced  by  this  lady. 

I  shall  now  venture  to  direct  your  attention  to  an 
arrangement  of  nervous  distribution,  which  has  supplied, 
to  ray  mind,  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
still  supplies,  a  noticeable  instance  of  design,  which  has 
not  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  generally  recognized  or 
properly  appreciated. 

It  is  ray  purpose  to  devote  a  part  of  these  lectures  to  the 
consideration  of  the  influence  of  Rest  in  the  treatment  of 
diseased  joints.  In  anticipation  of  those  facts  which  will 
make  manifest  the  importance  of  rest  in  treating  diseased 
joints,  and  for  the  purpose  of  show^ing  the  physiological 
and  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  I  am  de- 
sirous of  placing  before  you  some  details  of  healthy  human 
anatomy,  regarding  the  general  distribution  of  the  nerves 
to  the  joints,  and  the  associated  muscular  apparatus 
moving  those  joints,  which  betoken  special  design. 
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I  may  remind  you  that  when  a  joint  becomes  inflamed, 
it  is  painfol  and  difficult  of  movement ;  it  becomes  invol- 
untarily fixed  by  Nature's  own  process,  thus  securingcom- 
parative  rest  to  the  interior  of  the  joint.  Indeed,  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  Nature  instinctively  renders 
an  inflamed  joint  comparatively  flxed  and  flexed.  Now, 
what  is  the  ktjy  to  the  explanation  of  the  flexed  position 
and  rigid  state  of  an  inflamed  joint  ?  Some  might  sa\\ 
**  Because  the  patient  finds  it  is  the  easiest  position  for 
himseli,  and  the  easiest  position  must,  of  course,  be  the 
best.*'  But  this  is  no  answer  to  the  question,  How  is  this 
position  induced?  It  is  not  voluntary.  The  patient  can- 
not either  prevent  it  or  change  it  when  it  exists;  nay, 
more,  it  is  not  true  that  the  flexed  position  is  the  easiest; 
for  every  day's  experience  declares  the  contrary.  I  shall 
hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  you  distinctly 
that  when  the  hip-joint  is  diseased,  it  is  flexed,  and  is  often 
in  a  very  painful  state;  but  that  when  the  femur  is  put 
straight,  the  patient  from  that  time  is  free  from  pain. 
Here  is  an  instance  in  direct  contradiction  to  theideathat 
the  flexed  condition  is  the  easiest  for  the  patient.  When 
the  joint  is  made  straight,  the  patient  experiences,  almost 
immediately,  a  diminutioo  of  pain.  It  is  true,  however, 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  knee-joint,  it  is  sometimes  other- 
wise. It  is  plain  that  when  the  femur»  tibia  and  patella 
are  in  the  position  caused  by  the  leg  being  in  a  state  of 
extension,  there  must  be  a  much  larger  extent  of  articular 
surface  coaptation  than  in  any  other  positionof  the  joint. 
This  surfacecoaptation  becomes  more  and  more  reduced*  or 
lessened  in  extent,  as  the  tibia  is  carried  backwards  away 
from  the  femur.  Probably  it  is  this  diminution  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  articular  surface  contact,  as  well  as  the  dimin- 
ished pressure,  which  explains  the  feeling  of  comfort  that 
patients  sometimes  experience  when  the  inflamed  knee- 
joint  is  allowed  to  become  flexed. 

Still  the  question  comes  back  to  us.  Why  is  an  inflamed 
joint  fixed  and  flexed  ?  It  appears  to  me  to  result  from 
the  circumstances  to  which  I  shall  presently  allude  more 
in  detail— viz.,  that  the  irritated  or  inflamed  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  joint  (say  the  knee-joint),  involving 
the  whole  of  the  articular  nerves^  excites  a  corresponding 
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condition  of  irritatioii  in  the  same  ner\'ous  trunks  which 
supply  both  sets  of  muscles,  extensors  and  flexors;  but 
that  the  flexors,  by  virtue  of  their  sufjerior  strength,  com- 
pel the  limb  to  obey  theiri,  and  so  force  the  joint  into  its 
ffexed  condition.  The  joint  then  becomes  rigid  and  flexed, 
because  the  same  nerves  which  supply  the  interior  of  the 
joint  suppl)^  the  muscles  also  which  move  the  joint. 

This  anatomical  arrangement^  physiologically  consid- 
ered and  rightly  interpreted,  may  be  made  the  means  of 
explaining  some  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  joint 
diseases,  and  of  constituting  a  foundation  for  the  required 
treatment  of  diseased  joints  by  rest,  w^hich  I  propose  to 
advance  and  to  recommend. 

In  order  to  bring  in  a  comprehensive  and  definite  form 
before  you  thisfact^  which  is  so  important  on  anatomical, 
physiological  and  pathological  grounds,  I  will  state  it 
thus:  **The  same  trunks  of  nerves,  whose  branches  sup- 
ply the  groups  of  muscles  moving  a  joint,  furnish  also  a 
distribution  of  nerves  to  the  skin  over  the  insertions  of  the 
same  muscles ;  and — what  at  this  moment  more  especially 
merits  our  attention — the  interior  of  the  joint  receives 
its  nerves  from  the  same  source/*  This  implies  an  accurate 
and  consentaneous  physiological  harmony  in  these  vari- 
ous cooperating  structures. 

For  instance,  the  circumflex  nerve  supplies  the  teres 
minor  and  the  deltoid  muscles,  the  skin  over  the  deltoid, 
and  also  the  skin  over  the  fascia  of  the  upper  arm,  into 
which  the  deltoid  muscle  is  partly  inserted.  It  also  gives 
an  articular  branch  to  the  shoulder-joint.  Other  nerves 
go  to  that  joint,  such  as  a  branch  from  the  sub-scapular 
trunk,  which  is  derived  from  almost  precisel}^  the  same 
part  of  the  axillary  plexus  as  the  circumflex  nerve.  The 
suprascapular  nerve  after  supplying  the  supraspinatus 
and  infraspinatus  muscles,  sends  little  filaments  to  the 
interior  of  the  same  joint.  Thus  the  same  circumflex 
nerve  supplies  these  nuTscles,  the  joint  which  the  muscles 
move,  and  the  skin  over  the  muscles,  as  wxll  as  the  skin 
over  the  fascia,  which  is  a  part  of  the  insertion  of  the 
l;fleltoid  muscles.    But  here  I  touch  upon  a  point,  by  which 

am  reminded  to  state  that  every  fascia  of  the  body  has 
a  muscle  attached  to  it,  and  that  everj-^  fascia  throughout 
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the  body  must  be  partly  considered  as  the  insertion  of  a 
muscle.  I  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  trace  nerves  derived 
from  the  same  trunk  supplying  the  joint  and  muscle,  and 
sometimes  distributed  over  a  large  extent  of  fascia.  That 
extent  of  nerve  distribution,  however,  I  shall  show  to 
have  a  very  exact  relation  to  the  proportionate  attach- 
ment of  the  muscles  to  the  fascia,  of  which  I  shall  be  able 
to  adduce  some  well  marked  examples. 

The  object  of  such  a  distribution  of  nerves  to  the  mus- 
cular and  articular  structures  of  a  joint,  in  accurate  asso- 
ciation, is  to  insure  mechanical  and  physiological  consent 
between  the  external  muscular  or  moving  force,  and  the 
vital  endurance  of  the  parts  moved,  namely,  of  the  joints, 
thus  securing  in  health  tbe  true  balance  of  force  and  fric- 
tion until  deterioration  occurs.  If  this  point  of  balance 
or  adjustment  be  overreached  during  exertion,  pain, 
Nature's  warning  prompter,  is  induced  within  the  joint* 
and  suggests  the  necessity  of  diminishing  or  arresting  ex- 
ertion. This  cessation,  or  this  reduction  of  exercise  or  fric- 
tion and  pressure  upon  the  articular  structures,  must  be 
effected  by  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  joint,  either 
through  the  will,  or  immediately  by  its  own  instinctive 
efforts,  called  into  play  by  means  of  the  nervous  associa- 
tion. The  muscles,  indeed,  appear  to  be  told,  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves  of  the  interior  of  the  joint,  that  its 
articular  structures  are  overtasked;  and  the  antagonistic 
muscular  forces  of  the  joint  being  thus  involuntarily  ex- 
cited, the  joint  is  at  once  rendered  rigid  and  stiff  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  at  rest.  Or  it  may  be  put  in  this 
way  (only  as  confirmatory,  however)— that  the  synovial 
membrane  itself,  under  the  influence  of  physiological  ex 
haustion,  contributes  something  towards  the  same  end, 
by  failing  to  secrete  the  proper  quantity  of  synovial  fluid. 
The  joint  thus  robbed  of  its  lubricating  medium  demands 
of  the  exhausted  muscles,  for  its  movement,  a  still  greater 
effort  than  in  its  normal  state;  and  their  inability  to  re- 
spond to  the  extra  demand  necessitates  the  rest  of  the 
joint.  Still,  in  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  the  nec- 
essity for  limiting  exertion,  in  order  that  the  interior  of 
the  joint  may  obtain  the  rest  requisite  for  the  renewal  of 
its  physiological  power  and  structural  integrity,  is  iuti- 
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mated  to  the  moving  agents  by  the  same  nerve  interpre- 
ters,  and  the  mo\4ng  agents  in  obudience  to  the  announce- 
ment, render  the  joint  stiff' and  diflicult  of  movement. 

Without  this  nervous  association  in  the  muscular  and 
articular  structures,  there  could  be  no  intimation  by  the 
internal  parts,  of  their  exhausted  function.  There  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  it  is  when  this  period  of  functional 
exhaustion  in  the  internal  parts  has  been  reached,  and  ar- 
ticular friction  is  nevertheless  continued  (notwithstanding 
the  structural  and  functional  prostration),  that  the  mis- 
chief in  the  articular  structures  commences,  and  disease 
of  the  joints,  as  we  term  it,  starts  into  existence.     ' 

Again,  through  the  medium  of  thh  muscular  and  cutane- 
ous nervous  association,  great  security  is  given  to  the 
joint  itself  by  those  muscles  being  made  aware  of  the  point 
of  contact  of  any  extraneous  force  or  violence.  Their  in- 
voluntary contraction  instinctively  makes  the  surround- 
ing structures  tense  and  rigid,  and  thus  brings  about  an 
improved  defence  for  the  subjacent  joint  structures. 

This  same  associated  muscular  and  cutaneous  nerve  dis- 
tribution is  obviously  of  the  highest  importance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sense  of  touch.  Thus  in  grasping  with  the 
hand,  the  indication  as  to  the  amount  offeree  to  be  em- 
ployed must  l>e  the  impression  made  upon  the  sensitive 
branches  of  the  same  nerve  which  supplies  the  muscles 
employed  in  tlie  act  of  holding  or  grasping.  Hence  the 
median  nerves,  w^ith  others,  are  employed  in  grasping, 
and  also  in  the  adaptation  of  the  fingers  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Whether  the  body  to  he  grasfx^d  be  great  or  small, 
there  must  be  an  instinctive  limit  to  the  grasping  eftbrt. 
This  can  onh^  be  indicated  to  the  muscular  apparatus 
employed  by  the  sensitive  nerves. 

In  standing,  walking  or  jumping,  the  contact  of  the 
skin  of  the  foot  with  the  ground,  intimates  in  health,  not 
only  the  degree  of  muscular  force  necessary  to  sustain  the 
erect  posture  in  standing,  but  gauges  the  use  of  the  re- 
quired energy  in  walking,  and  moderates  the  concussion 
of  jumping.  Without  this  normal,  consentaneous  muscu- 
lar and  sensitive  function,  precision  of  action  would  be 
lost,  and  unmeasured  exercise  of  muscular  force  would  be 
employed  during  the  performance  of  any  of  these  func- 
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tions.  The  nice  adjustment  of  muscular  power  must  be 
an  important  thing,  for  we  know  that  unexpected  muscu- 
lar force  breaks  the  patella. 

Let  us  now  go  to  the  bedside.  Is  it  not  indisputable 
that  if  we  allow  an  inflamed  knee-joint  to  lie  upon  a  soft 
pillow,  unconstrained  by  mechanical  means,  the  museles 
of  the  joint,  stimulated  to  undue  exertion,  never  allow 
the  articular  surfaces  to  be  kept  quietly  in  apposition  with 
each  other?  This  explains  the  fixed  and  flexed  condition 
of  the  joint.  Thus  the  flexors — as  I  have  before  remarked, 
the  more  powerful  muscles — act  unceasingly  day  and 
night,  apparently  without  any  rest,  and  especially  declare 
their  mischievous  assiduity  b}^  the  wakeful  slumbers  and 
disturbed  sleep  of  the  patient.  This  persistent  action  of 
the  flexors  slowly  alters  the  relation  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces of  the  bones  to  each  other — more  slowly,  indeed,  but 
not  less  surely,  than  the  hour-hand  of  the  clock,  which 
does  not  appear  to  move^but  yet,  if  I  comp*are  its  present 
position  with  that  which  it  occupied  some  time  since,  I 
perceive  that  it  has  gone  on  marking  the  course  of  time. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  case  of  the  knee-joint.  The 
surgeon  sees  an  inflaoied  and  swollen  joint,  lying  on  its 
outer  side,  and  desires  that  it  may  be  kept  quiet  upon  the 
bed,  or  on  a  soft  pillow.  Whether  he  sees  it  again  in  a  few 
hours,  or  days,  or  in  a  week,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
hini  with  regi^et,  and  perhaps  suqirise,  is  the  changed  po- 
sition of  the  bones.  He  sees  that  the  knee-joint  is  consid- 
erably more  flexed  then  when  he  last  saw  it.  On  enquiry, 
he  ascertains  that  neither  the  patient  nor  the  nurse  has 
disturl>ed  it,  and  then  he  recognizes  that  the  stealthy  and 
mischievous  flexors  have  secretlx'  effected  this  change  in 
position.  It  is  mereh'  flexion,  under  the  influence  of  mus- 
cular energy  involuntarily  exerted  ;  for  as  soon  as  muscu- 
lar contraction  is  destroyed  by  chloroform,  the  fixed  and 
flexed  conditions  of  the  joint  are  for  the  time  entirely  lost. 
And  here  I  may  state  that,  over  and  over  again,  I  have 
seen  the  destructive  effeet  of  this  increasingstate  of  flexion 
of  the  joint;  resulting,  not  seldom,  I  may  say,  from  pro- 
crastination, or  inexcusable  want  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon  to  rectify  it,  or  from  his  yielding  too  easiU^ 
to  the  importunities  of  the  patient  or  his  friends,  in  order 
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to  avoid  giving  pain.  From  the  time  when  the  limb 
begins  to  be  flexed  starts  the  mischief,  which  bj^-and-by 
cannot  be  controlled. 

I  have  here  a  drawing  from  nature  (Fig.  25)  to  show 
to  what  extent  flexion  is  sometimes  involuntarily  carried. 

You  see  the  tibia  flexed  upon  the  femur  at  a  very  acute 
angle.    This  was  originally  a  case  of  inflammation  begin- 

Fig.  25. 


The  large  grannlatitig  snrfAce.  here  very  roiighlj-  delineated,  waa  the  tequel  of 
flcvcrc  local  inflammation  and  «iiperficiaL  Htonghiais,  rrstiltiitg^  from  the 
apptication  of  tiomc  irritating  Hciwid  by  a  quack  to  cure  the  disease  of  the 
joint. 

ning  in  the  interior  of  the  knee-joint,  and  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  was  never  resisted  in  the  slightest  degree^ 
but  was  allowed  to  take  its  own  course,  and  you  see  the 
result. 

Fig.  26  represents  another  case  of  diseased  knee-joint, 
in  which  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  carried  backwards,  so 
that  the  heel  touched  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
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These  are  extreme  specimens  of  the  results  of  the  absence 
of  mechanical  constraint,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
starting-point  of  the  mischief  which  ultimately  led  to  this 
condition,  necessitating  the  amputation  of  these  limbs, 
might  have  been  suceessfullj^  combated  by  placing  a  splint 
behind  the  knee-joint,  thus  counteracting  the  influence  of 
the  powerful  flexors*  I  may  add,  both  patients  did  well 
after  amputation.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  agreat  mistake 
on  the  part  of  professional  men,  when  they  see  an  inflamed 
knee  or  other  joint  beginning  to  be  contracted  or  flexed, 
not  to  correct  it  at  once,  and  so  avert  the  condition  which 
led  to  the  necessity  for  amputation  in  these  two  cases,  at 
all  events. 

This  explanation  of  the  sole  cause  of  fixed  and  flexed 
joints  applies  particularly  to  recently  inflamed  joints  before 
the  deposition  of  new  and  comparatively  solid  material 
has  taken  place  around  and  within  the  articulation.  In 
cases  of  long  continued  or  chronic  inflammation  of  joints, 
thecontraction  and  fixed  condition  depend  partly  no  doubt 
on  the  encumbrance  of  the  joints  by  the  new  material. 
Hence  the  deformity  of  the  joint  at  that  period  cannot  be 
entirely  removed  even  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

Permit  me  just  again  to  refer  to  this  constanth'  flexed 
state  of  an  inflamed  joint.  Take,  for  example,  that  of  the 
hip:  I  venture  to  say  that  no  gentleman  here  ever  saw  an 
inflamed  hip-joint  with  the  leg  extended.  It  is  uniformly 
bent,  and  also,  as  a  rule,  slightly  adducted,  the  cause  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  at  another  time. 
In  the  case  of  the  knee-joint,  when  inflamed  it  is  always 
flexed*  Curiously  enough,  the  malingerer,  wishing  to 
deceive  and  to  impose,  almost  always  endeavors  to  indi- 
cate his  long-continued  and  extreme  suffering  by  fully 
extending  the  ]eg.  But  this  extended  position  displays 
the  imposition,  for  an  inflamed  joint  is  never  straight,  but 
always  flexed,  the  degree  of  that  flexed  condition  dei^end- 
ing  upon  the  intensity  or  the  long  duration  of  the  mischief* 
Did  any  person  ever  see  an  inflamed  ankle-joint,  permitted 
to  pursue  its  own  course,  remain  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
w4th  the  foot?  The  heel  is  always  raised  by  the  gastro- 
cnemii,and  the  toes  pointed  dow^nward.  An  inflamed  elbow- 
joint  is  alwaj^s  flexed,  never  extended*    But  when "wecome 
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to  the  wrist-joint,  we  find  that,  although  the  muacular 
power  associated  with  it  is  very  great,  yet  in  consequence 
of  the  extending  and  flexing  forces  being  pretty  equally 
balanced,  we  seldom  have  much  flexion  of  the  hand  when 
the  wrist-joint  is  inflamed.  This  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  law  which  I  have  endeavored  to  place  before  you 
— the  equal  it}' of  muscuhir  force  not  causing  much  disturb- 
ance of  the  bones,   but  sim[>ly  maintaining  the  joint  in 

FIS.  26. 
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Itt  thin  sketchy  reprracntiiiK  the  child's  ^tatc  oti  adiiiiH?*ion  into  Goy'B  Hospital, 
the  c*md3*ieJi  of  the  femur  arc  vHible.  They  l>ceamc  deiitirletl  and  expoccd 
Aomc  time  before  I  jiaw'  the  little  patient.  The  iilreration  uf  the  skin  was 
caused  bv  the  projecting  condyles  con<{tantl7  prcwing  upon  lt»  the  patient 
hcinip  at  that  time  ia  bad  health. 

a  quiet  but  fixed  condition.  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
fingers.  Who  ever  saw  a  finger  with  an  inflamed  joint  of 
an>'  duration  in  which  the  finger  was  perfectl}'  straight? 
Such  a  thing  was  never  seen ;  the  inflamed  joint  is  always 
more  or  less  bent  under  the  influence  ot  the  flexors.  I 
think  that  the  degree  of  flexion  associated  with  diseased 
joints  in  the  hand  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  mus- 
cles and  the  nervous  supply»  on  which  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  dwell  in  my  next  lecture.    The  forefinger,  for  ex- 
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ample,  when  inflamed,  is  generally  not  so  much  flexed  as 
the  others,  because  it  has  an  additional  muscle,  the  exten- 
sor indicis,  which  counteracts  the  tendency  to  become 
flexed.  With  regard  to  the  thumb,  as  a  rule,  I  should  say 
it  isnot  proportionately  so  much  flexed  towards  the  palm 
when  inflamed  as  the  middle  or  ring  finger.  The  explana- 
tion is,  that  there  is  a  greater  balance  of  power  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  thumb,  the  flexors  and  extensors,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  muscles  of  the  fingers.  This  will 
account  for  the  extremely  flexed  condition  of  some  of  the 
fingers,  the  slight  degree  of  flexion  of  the  forefinger,  and 
the  nearly  straight  condition  frequently  observed  in  an 
inflamed  joint  of  the  thumb.* 

•  Tn  tlie  Dublin  Joum.  Med-  Sci.,  toI.  bcii.  p.  87,  will  be  found  a  short 
resume  of  observations  and  experiments  which  have  been  made  of  late 
years  on  the  iutra-articular  pressure  of  the  kiiee-jotnt  under  diflferent 
conditions,  and  which  bear  on  the  above  question  of  its  position  during 
inBammation.  '*  Amongst  the  most  important  observations  are  those 
of  Bonnet*  Rcyher  and  Kanke,  The  principal  factors  which  these  observ- 
ers have  taken  into  consideration  arc:  1,  the  position  of  the  limb  ;  2, 
the  condition  of  the  ^jcri- articular  muscles;  3,  the  amount  of  intra- 
articular effusion;  and  4,  the  traction  to  which  the  limb  has  been  sub- 
jected. The  position  of  the  maximum  capacity  ofthejoint,  which,  ofconrae, 
corresponds  to  that  of  minimum  pressure*  is  the  subject  of  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  While  Bonnet  asserts  it  to  be  that  of  flexion  of  the  leg 
at  an  angle  of  60°,  the  other  two  observers  reduce  the  angle  to  30  . 
Ranke  found  that  (taking  the  muscles  into  account)  on  starting  with 
the  attitude  of  complete  extension,  the  pressure  diminishes  with  the 
fieition  of  the  leg,  and  attains  its  minimum  at  the  angle  named  (30'^). 
On  further  increasing  the  flexion,  the  pressure  increases  rapidly  and 
l>ecomcs  considerably  greater  than  the  primitive  pressure  corresponding 
to  full  extension,  even  before  the  leg  has  been  flexed  to  aright  angle. 
The  contraction  of  the  peri-articular  muscles  has  considerable  effect, 
according  to  the  measurements  of  Hanke  (Centralbl.  f.  Chir.  1875)  in 
augmenting  and  modifying  the  intra-articular  pressure.  The  elfect  oj 
continuous  traction  of  the  limb  is  modified  by  the  other  factors*  By 
forcing  needles  into  the  condyloid  extremity  of  the  femur  and  into  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  Reyher  (Deut.Zcitsch.  f.  Chir,,  1873)  has  demonstrated 
ocularly  that  a  moderate  weight  is  capable  of  producing  a  mensurable 
separation  of  the  articidar  surfaces — a  traction  of  ItiO  livrca  producing 
an  elongation  of  3.5  mm*  He  has  further  observed  that,  in  caaes  where 
the  quantity  of  synovia  is  nomial  or  but  very  slightly  augmented,  the 
elfect  of  continuous  traction  is  to  diminish  the  pressure  within  the  joint. 
Paschen  (ibid.)  has  already  made  the  same  observations  with  reference 
to  the  hip-joint.  The  cft'ect  is  the  same  if  the  muscles  be  relaxed  or  par- 
alyzed, whatever  be  the  amount  of  effusion.  But  if  the  quantity  of  effu- 
sion be  considerable,  and  the  mtiscles  active,  the  effect  of  extension  by 
weight  will  be  an  increase  of  pressure*  Some  of  the  applications  of  these 
observations  to  surger5r  arc  sufficiently  obvious*  They  illustrate  the 
slightly  flexed  attitude  of  the  limb  in  acute  synovitis  j  but,  above  all, 
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they  indicate  the  rational  employment  of  continuous  extension  in  those 
cases  in  which  inflammatory  affections  of  the  joint  are  attended  with 
slight  synovial  effusion.  Keyher  would  not,  however,  entirely  reject  the 
treatment  of  acute  svnovitis  withefiiision  by  this  method,  but  would 
advise  aspiration  of  the  joint  as  a  rational  preliminary  measure. 
Another  mechanical  effect  of  traction  upon  the  limb,  and  one  which  the 
last-mentioned  observer  more  especially  draws  attention  to  in  the  case 
of  the  hip  joint,  is  of  importance  in  reference  to  this  plan  of  treatment — 
viz.,  the  alteration  of  the  points  of  contact  of  the  articular  surfaces, 
which,  in  the  cases  of  both  the  hip  and  knee-joints,  the  different  atti- 
tudes assumed  by  the  limb  under  different  degrees  of  force  prove  to  take 
place.  We  may  then  enumerate  these  as  amongst  the  various  advan- 
tages claimed  for  the  method  of  treatment  of  joint  affections  by  exten- 
sion:— the  modification  of  the  intra-articular  pressure ;  the  diminution 
of  the  contraction  of  the  peri-articular  muscles ;  the  alteration  of  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  articular  surfaces ;  and  fixially,  the  rest  and 
immobilization  of  the  articulation. ''—[Ed.] 
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Cutaneous  Branch  of  the  Musctilo*spira1  Nerve^Precision  of  Nervous 
Supply  to  Muscles — S3*m ptoms  of  Inflamed  Joints  and  Treamcnt 
by  Rest  and  External  Anafst  he  tics— Examples  of  Physiological 
Rest— Musculo-eutaneouB  Nerve  of  Upper  Extremity — Bent  Arm 
after  Venesect ion^Cascfl  of  Injury  to  Museulo-cutaneous  Nerre — 
Nerves  of  Finders.  Toef?  and  Th«mi>— Effect  of  Pressure  upon  Spinal 
Nerves— Gangrene  of  Third  and  Fourth  Fingers  from  Pressure  on 
Ulnar  Nerve* 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  my  last  lecture,  I  made  the 
statement— that  the  same  trunks  of  nerv^es,  the  branches 
of  which  supply  the  groups  of  muscles  moving  any  joint, 
furnish  also  a  distribution  of  nerves  to  the  skin  over  the 
same  muscles  and  their  insertions,  and  (what  at  that  time 
more  especially  merited  our  attention )  that  the  interior  of 
the  joiot  receives  its  nerves  from  the  same  source*  Hence 
arises  an  accurate,  consentaneous  and  physiological  har- 
mony in  these  various  co-operating  structures.  I  availed 
myself  in  this  statement  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  how 
it  happens  that  an  inflamed  joint  is  necessarily  rigid  and 
as  necessarily  flexed ;  and  I  explained^  somewhat  in  detail, 
this  method  of  tracing  out  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  to 
the  joints,  to  the  skin  and  to  the  muscles.  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  teaching  this  publicly  at  Guy's  Hospital  for 
upwards  of  twenty-five  years.  I  did  not  expect  that  I 
should  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  fact  at  all,  because  I 
apprehended  that  after  teaching  at  least  three  thousand 
students  in  Guy's  Hospital  it  would  be  pretty  well  known, 
as  the  result  of  my  public  teaching.  But  I  find  amongst 
the  excellent  books  published  by  the  New  Sydenham 
Society  a  work  by  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk,  in  which  he 
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states:  "After  I  had,  in  the  year  1847,  detected  a  close 
connection  between  the  periphericdistributionof  thcsensi- 
tiYC  and  motor  nerves,  by  the  discovery  of  a  remarkable 
law  of  the  course  and  distribution  of  sensitive  nerves  in 
the  skin»  namely-,  that  throughout  the  body  the  sensitive 
branches  of  a  mixed  ner\'e  run  to  the  part  of  the  skin 
which  is  moved  by  the  muscles  receiving  motor  filaments 
from  the  same  nerve  trunk ;  so  that,  the  action  of  the 
muscle  being  known,  we  can,  according  to  this  law,  even 
d  prion,  define  the  distribution  of  the  sensitive  nerves  in 
the  skin/*  • 

Here  jou  will  observe  is  the  same  idea  expressed  by  this 
gentleman  in  1874.  Now  it  so  happens  that  one  of  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Birkett,  published  a  translation  of  a  Ger- 
man book  on  Human  Anatomy  in  the  yc^Lv  1846,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  this  very  subject  by  the  translator. 
He  added  within  brackets  the  fact  of  the  associated  supply 
of  nerves  to  muscles  and  skin,  but  without  further  notice; 
introducing  it  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  had  been 
habitually  treated  by  myself  in  public  lectures  at  Guy*s 
Hospital  during  many  previous  years.  He  so  introduced 
it|  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  an  advance  of  our 
knowledge  in  that  respect  beyond  that  of  the  German 
original.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  claiming  the 
anticipation,  or  priority,  if  we  may  so  term  it.  in  the  ob- 
servation and  expression  of  the  facts  here  alluded  to  by 
Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  as  a  discovery  of  his  own.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  a  matter  of  any  very  great  importance, 
but  I  suppose  it  right,  in  some  measure  at  any  rate, 
to  maintain  one's  own  position.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
criticise  the  statements  made  by  Van  der  Kolk,  because 
what  I  have  done  at  Guy*s  Hospital,  long  before  they  were 
published,  has  taken  a  much  wider  and  more  extended 
view  of  the  subject  than  that  presented  in  his  book. 

To  proceed  with  our  subject,  however.  This  articular, 
muscular  and  cutaneous  distribution  of  the  nerves  is,  in 
ray  opinion,  a  uniform  arrangement  in  every  joint  of  the 
body.  We  may  find  numerous  illustrations  of  the  same 
method  of  distribution  in  other  parts  of  the  body  which 
have  the  same  definite  relation  to  each  other,  and  in  this 
respect  present  the  same  physiological  and  mechanical 
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I  may  now,  for  a  moment,  refer  to  another  diagram 
(Fig.  27),  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  proposition 
that  the  same  nerves  that  siippl3^  the  muscles  supply"  the 
joints,  and  also  the  skin  over  the  muscles.  The  musculch 
spiral  nerve  supplies  certain  muscles  very  definitely,  and 
none  others — these  are  the  extensors  of  the  elbow-joint,  of 
the  wrist,  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  and  the  supinators  of 
the  radio-ulnar  articulations.  It  also  supplies  the  skin 
over  all  these  muscles,  and  the  joints  which  they  movej 
and  this  is  the  whole  of  its  distribution.  Its  cutaneous 
portion  is  accurately  drawn  in  the  diagram  as  far  as  it  is 
exposed.  This  diagram  (Fig.  27 J  clearly  gives  expression 
to  what  I  shall  hereafter  allude  to  more  in  detail  with  re- 
spect to  this  muscnlo-spiral  ner^-e — the  precision  of  n€a> 
vous  supply  to  muscles. 


PRECrSION  OF  NERVOUS  SUPPLY  TO  MUSCLES. 

The  great  precision  with  which  muscles  are  supplied  by 
their  nerves  is  worthy  of  remark;  and  is  such  that  if  we 
have  before  us  a  contracted  muscle,  or  a  spasmodic  condi- 
tion of  a  muscle,  we  may  be  sure  of  the  nerve  which  must 
be  the  medium,  or  the  direct  cause  of  it.  Thus  we  see  the 
teres  minor  lying  in  contact  with  the  infraspinatus,  yet 
never,  as  far  as  I  know,  recei\4ng  a  branch  from  the 
suprascapular  nerve.  We  may  notice  the  four  muscles 
placed  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  lower  jaw ;  all  four 
are  usually  considered  as  forming  one  group,  but  when 
you  consider  them  with  reference  to  their  nervous  supply 
they  are  entireh^  separable.  The  mylo-hyoid  and  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  receive  their  nerves  from  the 
mylo-hyoid  branch  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth,  thus 
pointing  accurately  to  the  strict  association  bet  ween  these 
muscles  and  the  process  of  mastication.  But  looking  to 
the  genio-hyoideus  and  the  genio-h^'oglossus,  we  see  that 
they  are  supplied  by  the  hypoglossal;  hence  we  must 
conclude  that  they  are  functionally  associated  with  the 
movements  of  the  tongue.  And  here  let  me  observe  to 
the  rising  generation  of  anatomists  (who  will,  I  hope^ 
excuse  my  referring  to  such  points),  that  I  have  always 
found  anatomical  lectures  verj''  much  increased  in  interest 
13 
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and  utility  by  pointing  out  the  functional  association  and 
the  phj^siological  relation  of  muscles  by  their  nervous  sup- 
ply, rather  than  by  their  mechanical  relation  to  the 
bones. 

There  are  some  muscles  that  receive  two  nerves :  thas, 
for  example,  the  adductor  magnus  of  the  thigh  receives  its 
nervous  supply  partly  from  the  obturator  and  partly  from 
the  great  sciatic,  clearly  indicating  that  the  adductor 
magnus  is  associated  in  action  partly  with  the  adductor 
muscles  and  partlj^  with  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the 
thigh,  involving  the  idea  of  a  double  functional  associa- 
tion. 

In  studying  the  suppl^^  of  nerves  to  muscles,  over  every 
part  of  the  body;  we  find  a  great  degree  of  precision,  which 
marks  one  diflerence  between  their  distribution  and  that 
of  the  arteries.  Thus,  if  we  look  to  theomo-hyoideus  mus- 
cle, we  find  that  it  receives  its  nerves  from  three  sources: 
it  has  a  branch  from  the  hypoglossal,  and  if  you  trace 
that  branch  upwards,  you  find  it  receives  a  filament  from 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  there  are  other  filaments  to 
the  muscles  from  the  cervical  plexus.  This  clearl}^  points 
out  that  this  muscle  has  three  distinct  functional  associa- 
tions—one in  connection  with  the  h\'poglossal  and  the 
movements  of  the  tongue,  which  it  aids  by  fixing  the  hyoid 
bone;  another  connected  with  the  pneumogastric  nerve^ 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  association  with  the  process  of  res- 
piration ;  and  a  third  to  associate  it  with  the  movement 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

I  make  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  precision  in  the  supply  of  nerves  to 
the  muscles.  These  exam  pies  are  taken  from  small  muscles, 
but  they  stand  out  distinctly,  especially  theomo-hyoid,  not 
so  much  from  their  size  as  from  the  precision  of  the  dem- 
onstration. This  muscle  arises  from  the  su|:i€rior  edge  of 
the  scapula,  close  to  what  we  call  the  suprascapular 
notch,  and  inclose  proximity  with  the  suprascapular  nerve. 
If  it  had  been  a  matter  of  no  importance  as  to  what  nerve 
should  supply  the  omo-hyoid,  there  is  a  nerve  close  at  hand 
ready  to  do  this ;  but  I  believe  it  w-as  never  seeil  that  the 
suprascapular  nerve  sent  afilament  to  the  omo-hyoid.  The 
facts  before  you  express  clearly  that  the  muscles  receive 
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their  appropriate  nerves  in  a  very  decided  and  definite 

manner. 

The  precision  and  accuracy  of  the  nervous  supply  to 
muscles  are  shown  not  only  by  each  muscle  receiving  a 
definite  nerve,  but  also  by  its  receiving  it  in  a  definite  way* 
As  a  rule,  nerves  enter  the  muscle  where  they  would  be 
most  secure  from  pressure;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  careful  Nature  has  been  in  this  respect  to  guard  one  of 
the  most  important  nerves  of  the  body.  The  phrenic 
ner^-es  (our  lives  hang  on  these  threads )»  after  passing 
through  the  chest,  traverse  the  diaphragm  and  distribute 
their  branches  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  muscle,  and 
are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  be  compressed  during 
respiration.  If  the)''  were  distributed  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  diaphragm,  where  there  is  a  constant  and 
forced  contact  between  the  base  of  the  lung  and  the  supe- 
rior aspect  of  the  diaphragm,  and  especially  so  during  a 
retained  inspiration,  it  is  obvious  that  these  filaments 
of  the  phrenic  nerve  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
exposed  or  subjected  to  compression,  and  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  would  be  dangerously  interfered  with.  The 
nerves,  however,  are  distributed  on  the  under  or  concave 
surface  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  whole  tendency  of  gravita- 
tion being  to  remove  the  liver,  the  stomach  and  the  spleen 
avva3"  from  them,  so  as  to  enable  the  nerves  to  carry  their 
influence  to  the  diaphragm  unmolested.* 

SYMPTOMS  OF  INFLAMED  JOINTS  AND  TREATMENT  BY  REST 
AND  EXTERNAL  AN,ESTHETICS. 


I  will  remind  you  that  when  the  shoulder-joint  is  in- 
flamed it  is  fixed.    I  apprehend  that  that  condition  occurs 

•  Another  reason  for  the  phrenic  nerves  traversing  the  diaphragm,  and 
breaking  up  into  branches  on  its  under  surface  may  be  to  enable  them  to 
come  into  commtmication  with  the  sympathetic  or  visceral  nerves  of  the 
abdomen.  From  this  commimicatton  branches  are  given  to  the  hepatic 
and  solar  plexuses,  and  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Everyone  knows  the 
value  of  active  exercise  when  certain  abdominal  viscera  are  torpid  in  the 
performance  of  their  functions,  e.  ^.,  in  constipation,  biliousness,  etc. 
The  perforation  of  the  diaphragm  b}'  the  phrenic  and  its  communication 
with  the  abdominal  sympathetic  must  bnng  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  so  important  in  active  respira- 
tion, into  intimate  association  with  the  subjacent  viscera. — [Ed.] 
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from  this  fact :  when  the  interior  of  the  joint  is  in  a  state 
of  infiaramatian  or  of  irritation,  the  influence  of  this  con- 
dition is  carried  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  thence  reflected 
to  the  various  muscles  of  tlie  joint,  through  the  medium 
of  the  associated  motor  nerves,  the  muscles  being  suppHed 
by  the  same  nerves  that  supply  the  interiorof  the  joint.  A 
fixed  position  is  thus  produced;  for  undoubtedly, as  I  re- 
marked the  other  da^^  if  you  give  such  a  patient  chloro- 
form, you  destroy  the  fixed  condition,  and  the  joint  is  per- 
fectly moveable  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon.  Again,  in  the 
case  of  an  inflamed  shoulder-joint,  the  skin  over  the  shoul- 
der is  very  sensitive.  Perhaps  not  immediately,  but  in  a 
short  time — in  a  day  or  two— there  is  pain  over  the  cuta- 
neous distribution  of  the  circumflex  nerve,  and  not  iinfre- 
quently  considerable  pain  at  the  back  of  the  shoulder. 
You  will  recollect  that  the  same  trunks  of  nerves  which 
form  the  circumflex  nerve  transmit  some  posterior  fila- 
ments to  the  skin  over  the  shoulder  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck;  hence  the  pain  experienced  in  this  region  by 
patients  suffering  from  disease  in  the  shoulder-joint. 

Now,  upon  ^vhat  principle  should  we  treat  the  inflamma- 
tion of  a  joint  ?  In  answer  to  this  general  im|uiry,  1  would 
especially  refer  to  the  shoulder-joint,  because  it  is  so  simple 
in  its  anatomical  arrangement,  that  I  can  the  more  easily 
apply  these  practical  remarks.  I  should  say,  in  aid  of 
other  means,  employ  this  cutaneous  distribution  of  nerves 
as  a  road  or  means  towards  relieving  pain  and  irritation 
within  the  joint.  You  thus  quiet  the  muscles,  prevent 
extreme  friction  and  reduce  muscular  pressure  and  spasm. 
Therapeutics  may  certainly  reach  the  interior  of  this  joint 
and  its  muscles  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  upoD 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  so  induce  physiological  rest 
to  all  the  parts  concerned  in  moving  the  joint.  1  mean  t<? 
sa3^  that  these  nerves  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  being 
in  direct  association  with  the  interior  of  the  joint  itselfr 
we  may  reduce  the  muscular  spasm  as  well  as  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  interior  portion  of  the  joint,  by  applying  our 
aneesthetics  wnth  accuracy  and  with  suflicient  intensity 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  sensitive  filaments.  The  thought  will  occur 
to  you  at  once  that  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
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this  opinion,  and  that  is  quite  true.  The  embrocations, 
however,  which  would  ordinarily  be  suggested  for  this 
purpose,  are  not  of  a  character  sufficiently  potent  to  alle- 
viate the  pain  of  the  patient,  and  are,  I  beheve,  seldom 
emplo^^ed  with  a  definite  ideain  the  mind  of  the  prescriber. 
I  would  suggest  that  we  should  employ  our  fomentations 
strongly  medicated  with  belladonna,  with  opium  or  with 
hemlock,  instead  of  usingracre  fomentations  of  hot  water. 
Some  will  say,  *'0h,  hot  water  is  quite  as  good;'*  out  I 
can  assure  you  practicallj'^  it  is  not  so.  The  advantage  to 
be  derived  arises  in  this  way  *  thesensibility  of  thefiUinients 
supplying  the  skin  being  reduced*  that  influence  is  propa- 
gated through  the  sensitive  nerves,  to  the  interior  of 
thejoint,  and  to  the  muscles  moving  the  joint.  This  diminu- 
tion of  seosibilit}^  tends  to  give  quietude  or  perfect  rest  to 
the  interior  of  the  joint*  w^hich  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  towards  the  successful  issue  of  the  treatment 
of  cases  of  this  kind. 


EXAMPLES  OF  PHVSIOLOGICAL  REST. 

Suppose  you  have  a  patient  who  is  the  subject  of  iritis. 
You  drop  sulphate  of  atropia  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and  you 
act  upon  the  iris ;  you  sec  its  influence  upon  the  condition 
of  the  iris.  How  is  this  brought  about?  It  must  lie 
through  the  medium  of  the  impression  made  by  atropine 
upon  the  sensitive  filaments  of  the  ophthalmic  branches  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  which  are  distributed  upon  the  conjunctiva. 
I  cannot  believe  it  to  be  by  its  direct  transmission  through 
the  various  and  dense  tissues  covering  and  surrounding 
the  iris;  for  we  observe  that  exactly  the  sameeffect  can  be 
produced  upon  the  iris  b}"  rubbing  or  smearing  belladonna 
upon  the  eyebrows,  forehead  and  eyelids,  which  are  sup- 
plied by  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  If,  then, 
admittedly*  you  influence  the  condition  of  the  iris  by 
dropping  atropineupon  theconjunctiva,  which  is  supplied 
by  the  fifth  nerve  (the  iris  receiving  its  motor  supply  from 
the  third  and  sympathetic  nerves),  why  should  you  not 
succeed  in  relieving  muscular  spasm  in  the  interior  of  a 
joint  b}^  narcotics,  applied  to  the  peripheral  branches  of 
the  same  nerve  which  supplies  the  muscles  that  move  the 
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joint?  I  feel  coofidetit  that  quacks  oftentimes  succeed  in 
giving  relief  where  legitimate  surgery  seems  to  fail ;  and 
the}*  do  it  in  this  way:  they  employ  the  most  potent 
means  of  counter-irritation  in  combination  with  ances- 
theticSi  where  we  should  use  only  an  embrocation  or  in- 
fusion or  a  fomentation  of  comparatively  little  anesthetic 
influence.  These  fellows  employ  potent  remedies,  and 
they  succeed  without  knowing  how,  where  some  of  us 
more  legitimatel}^  circumstanced,  actuallj'  fail. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration*  If  we  can,  by  intro- 
ducing opium  into  the  auditory  canal,  relieve  toothache 
and  a  stiff  jaw,  do  we  not  come  to  the  same  principle  as 
that  which  stands  before  us  in  respect  to  the  circumflex 
nerve  and  its  cutaneous  filaments?  Last  winter,  during 
the  very  cold  weather,  with  sharpeasterly  winds.a  gentle- 
man called  on  me  and  told  me  that  whilst  riding  on 
horseback  that  morning  down  Highgate-hill»  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  astiftjaw  and  intense  pain  in  his  left  ear, 
and  he  added,  **I  have  been  to  my  office,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pain  in  my  ear  I  cannot  do  anything.  I 
have  endeavored  to  overcome  the  pain  by  sitting  quietly 
in  my  warm  office;  but  I  cannot  bear  myself,  and  now  I 
have  the  most  exquisite  sensitiveness  and  pain  in  the  left 
ear,  and  I  can  hardly  move  my  jaw.**  In  order  to  relieve 
him,  I  emplo^-ed  the  principle  of  physiological  rest,  which 
I  have  been  advocating  to  day.  By  my  direction  he  in* 
troduced  some  cotton  wool,  soaked  in  the  sedative  solution 
of  opium,  into  the  auditory  canal.  As  he  had  a  good  deal 
of  throbbing  pulsation  in  the  head,  and  imaginary  noises 
in  the  ear,  I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  him  a 
calomel  pill  at  night,  and  a  purge  in  the  morning,  and  I 
requested  him  to  let  me  see  him  on  the  following  day. 
When  I  saw"  him  in  the  morning,  he  said,  **Iani  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  medicine,  but  I  have  not  taken  it ; 
for  I  had  not  put  the  opium  into  the  passage  of  the  ear  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  all  my  symptoms  disappeared, 
and  the  jaw  became  free  from  pain  and  stiffness.*' 

Opium  is  injected  into  the  rectum  to  relieve  an  irritable 
urinary  bladder,  or  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Is 
not  the  same  principle  involved  here ?  In  like  manner  we 
appli'  ansEsthetics  to  the  skin  of  the  perineum  to  relieve 
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retention  of  urine.  Again,  we  find  some  patients  with 
hip-joint  disease  suffering  from  pain  in  the  knee.  Now, 
although  the  disease  does  not  h'e  there,  we  know  that  the 
pain  can  be  reHeved  by  a  belladonna  plaster,  or  strong 
hemloek  poultices,  or  fomentations  applied  over  the  knee- 
joint,  thus  acting  upon  the  nerv^es  of  the  hip-joint  through 
the  medium  of  those  Avhich  are  spread  over  the  knee-joint* 

There  are  some  circumstances  in  which  the  circumflex 
nerve  becomes  injured  and  exceedingly  painful,  especially 
after  dislocation  of  the  humeims.  In  such  cases,  the 
patients  experience  a  wasting  of  the  deltoid,  and  suffer  a 
great  deal  of  pain  in  and  about  the  shoulder.  This,  in 
part  (sometimes,  at  any  rate),  depends  upon  the  temporary 
pressure  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  upon  the  nerve,  or 
the  stretching  or  tearing  of  the  nerve  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  Although  the  patient  is  disabled  for  a  time, 
ultimately  the  pain  disappears,  the  deltoid  recovers  its 
size,  and  the  capability  of  the  joint  is  restored.  The  same 
wasting  of  muscle  and  pain  are  manifested  also,  though 
not  so  satisfactorily  explained,  when  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  is  ruptured ;  the  deltoid  becomes  reduced  in  size, 
and  the  shoulder-joint  suffers  a  great  deal  of  pain,  relieved 
by  strong  anaesthetics  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  shoulder. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  distribution  of 
the 

EXTEItNAL  OH  MUSCCTLO-CUTANEOUS  NERVE  OF  THE 
UPPER  EXTREMITY. 


The  cutaneous  portion  of  this  nerve  is  very  nicely  shown 
in  the  diagram  (Fig.  28).  You  see  the  nerve  spreading 
its  branches  down  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the 
forearm,  nearly  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  radius.  Now 
what  is  the  object  of  this  nerve  ?  It  is  derived  from  the 
fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  nerves »  and  it  has  a  well- 
defined  distribution  to  the  muscles,  fascia  and  skin.  It 
goes  to  the  coraco-brachialis,  to  the  biceps,  and  then  to 
the  brachialis  antieus,  and  thence  sends  a  branch  to  the 
anterior  part  of  theelbow-joint,  thus  displaying  the  articu- 
lar association  pointed  out  in  the  casL-  of  the  circumflex 
nerv^e.    The  nerve  now  becomes  subcutaneous,  reflects  a 
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branch  over  the  lower  part  of  the  biceps,  and  then  pro- 
longs numerous  branches  (at  first  sight  apparently)  far 
away  from  the  muscles  with  which  it  is  associated.  You 
may  first  observe  the  recurrent  branch  passing  upwards 


a,  Mtiactdo-cntAtteottt  nctvt  plcrcing^  the  fojicftt  of  the  ftrm  Jmt  abore  tbc  bend 

of  the  elbow,  to  tbc  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  bioepn,  and  then  diatrib- 
titing  it«  branches  to  tbc  »kin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  arm  and  the 
forearm,  oa  far  a«  the  wrist-joint. 

b.  Branch  of  the  inn«ctilo-«piral  nerve  suppljlag  the  skin  along  the  outer  edge 

of  the  arnit  over  the  supinator  lon^ut. 

to  the  skin  over  the  lower  part  of  the  biceps.  From  the 
tendon  of  this  muscle  proceeds  what  is  termed  its  fascial 
insertion.  Now  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  is  part  of  the 
insertion  of  the  biceps— it  is  an  essential  part  of  it.     In- 
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stead,  therefore^  of  this  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  depart- 
ing from  the  arrangement  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  sub- 
stantiates it  most  completely,  because  it  is  distributed  to 
the  skin  over  the  fascia  which  that  muscle  moves.  And 
mark  another  association  here;  a  part  of  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve,  as  it  ought  to  do,  comes  over  the  spinator 
radii  longus^  because  that  muscle  is  supplied  by  the  mus- 
culo-spiral  nerve.  On  the  inner  side  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
nal cutaneous  branch*  of  the  median  nerve  should  be  seen^ 
because  the  fascia  on  the  inner  side  gives  attachment  to  the 
pronator  radii  teres,  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  the  pal- 
maris  longus.  These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  median 
nerve,  and  they  arise  from  the  fascia.  When  they  contract, 
they  can  exert  some  influence  upon  the  fascia:  so  that  this 
fascia  is,  as  it  were^  the  common  property  of  three  nerves. 
Here,  then,  we  have  an  arrangement  of  nerves  which 
shows  very  distinctly  the  muscular,  articular  and  cutane- 
ous branches  of  all  associated  in  one  trunk.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  muscles  to  the  fascia  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  we  have  sometimes  such  difficulty  in  treating  injuries 
to  the  fascia.  If  we  have  to  treat  a  large  sub-fascial  ab- 
scess, we  all  know  the  difficulty  of  healing  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  being  freely  moveable 
b}'  muscles.  Unless  we  can  keep  certain  muscles  quiet» 
which  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  have  no  relation  to 
the  abscess,  we  cannot  succeed  in  our  treatment.  This  is 
to  be  accomplished,  however,  by  the  employment  of  me- 
chanical pressure  b}'  bandages,  so  as  to  coapt  the  internal 
surfaces  of  the  abscess.  We  quiet  the  biceps  and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  by  making  pressure  upon 
them,  and  so  secure  mechanical  rest  to  the  walls  of  the 
abscess. 

I  feel  bound  to  place  before  you  one  or  two  facts  associ- 
ated with  this  nerve,  bearing  on  the  practice  of  our  pro- 
fession, because  if  I  should  take  up  your  time  without 
showing  you  that  some  practical  advantage  was  to  be 

*  By  *'  the  internal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  median  **  ia  meant  the  in- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve  itself,  which  takes  origin  from  the  eighth  cervical 
and  first  dorsal  nerves,  in  common  with  the  inner  head  of  the  median, 
of  which  it  may  therefore  he  descrilxid  as  a  cutaneous  branch,  supplying 
the  skin  over  the  fascia!  origin  of  muscJes  supplied  by  the  median  nerve. 
-[Ed.] 
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Formerl3%  when  bleeding  was  a  common  operation  (it 
is  now  a  very  rare  one),  patients  used  sometimes  to  suffer 
after,  and  as  the  result  oC  venesection,  from  what  was 
termed  a  **bent  arm/'  It  was  explained  by  supposing 
the  fascia  had  been  wounded  during  venesection;  this 
supposition  was  adopted  because  the  fascia  and  tendon  of 
the  biceps  stood  prominently  out,  and  forced  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  the  surgeon.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  injury  to  the  fascia  is  not  the  explanation.  I  would 
sayi  that  in  the  venesection  one  of  these  little  filaments  of 
nerve  was  wounded.  As  the  lancet  is  passing  into  the 
vein,  the  patient  feels  a  ver^^  sharp,  acute,  electrifying  pain 
running  from  the  seat  of  injury  into  the  upper  arm,  which 
then  distributes  itself  upon  the  back  of  the  neck  or  shoul- 
ders, indicating  that  something  unusual  has  happened. 
Now,  under  these  circumstances,  what  occurs?  Almost 
always  the  wound  is  unhealthy;  it  suppurates,  granulates 
and  becomes  exceedingly  painful,  and  there  is  subsequently 
a  very  coarse  cicatrization.  How  is  it  that  the  arm  be- 
comes bent  ?  The  injured  nerve  is  a  branch  of  that  trunk 
which  supplies  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus.  The 
efl'ect  of  the  injury  is  carried  upwards  to  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  reflected  along  the  motor  fiUiments  supplying 
the  bice|>s  and  brachialis  anticus,  and  thus  produces  a 
spasmodic  contraction  in  them.  This  is  really  the  cause 
of  a  **  bent  arm,"  \yhich  I  accept  in  preference  to  the  other 
interpretation  of  a  wound  in  the  fascia. 

But  this  point  may  be  carried  a  little  further.  It  is 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  since  I  saw  a  patient  who  for 
several  3^ears  had  had  a  bent  arm  after  venesection.  I  cut 
away  the  old  cicatrix,  which  was  very  tender;  small 
filaments  of  nerve  were  detected  in  the  cicatrix,  and  from 
the  time  of  the  excision  of  the  cicatri.x  the  patient  was  free 
from  ** bent  arm/'  This  demonstrated  to  m^' mind  that 
the  **beut  arm''  which  followed  venesection  was  not  the 
result  of  a  wound  of  the  fascia,  but  of  a  wound  of  one  of 
the  nerves  suppWing  the  muscles  which  are  capable  of 
bending  the  arm.  Thus  I  have  a  right  to  say,  that  we  can 
attach  to  these  nerves  points  of  practice  which  do  not  at 
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first  sight  appear,  when  it  is  simply  stated  as  a  sort  of 
axiooii  that  the  same  nerve  that  supplies  the  muscles  sup- 
pHes  the  skin  over  the  insertion  of  those  muscles. 


INJURY    TO    THE    MUSCULO-CUTANEOUS    NERVE  BV    BULLET* 

I  had  once  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  a  well- 
marked  case  of  itijury  to  this  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 
A  lieutenant  in  the  navy  was  at  Lagos,  fighting  with  the 
natives.  He  jumped  ashore  with  his  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  and  ran  with  his  men  up  to  a  stockade.  Although 
he  was  struck  once  or  twice,  he  went  forward ;  presently 
his  sword-arm  dropped ;  he  could  grasp  his  sword  in  his 
hand  with  great  vigor,  but  could  not  bend  or  raise  his 
forearm.  This  gentleman,  before  he  returned  to  his  boat, 
received  seven  balls,  of  which  some  went  through  the 
right  side  of  his  chest.  When  I  saw  him  in  London,  I 
removed  a  bullet  from  his  leg,  and  he  then  explained  to 
me  the  nature  of  the  injury  which  he  had  received  in  his 
arm.  This  made  one  of  the  most  precise ex|>eriments  that 
you  could  possibly  conceive  npon  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve.  The  bullet  had  bruised  or  severed  the  nerve, 
causing  a  paralysis  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus: 
both  muscles  were  wasted,  whilst  the  other  muscles  of 
the  arm  were  well  developed  ;  a  curious-lookingdepression 
was  thus  produced  in  the  arm  over  the  wasted  muscles. 
In  order  to  bend  his  right  forearm,  he  used  to  place  his 
left  hand  behind  his  right  hand,  and  forcibly  jerk  the 
forearm  into  the  flexed  position.  The  sensibility  of  the 
skin  over  the  ordinary  distribution  of  the  external  cuta- 
neous nerve  was  destroyed.  He  had  consulted  the  late 
Mr.  Guthrie  as  to  giving  up  his  appointment  in  the 
Service,  and  he  subsequenth'  came  to  me  with  the  same 
object.  I  said  I  did  not  think  the  nerve  had  been  divided. 
It  might  have  been ;  there  was  no  doubt  it  w^as  seriously 
injured.  I  advised  him,  whether  the  nerve  were  divided 
or  not.  to  retain  his  commission,  as  the  probabilitv  was 
greath''  in  favor  of  its  being  ultimately  repaired.  He 
obtained  leave  of  absence  for  two  or  three  years,  and  wore 
hisarm  in  a  short  sling.  I  met  him  three  years  afterwards 
in  Piccadilly,  when  he  flourished  his  stick  in  the  air  with 
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his  right  arm^  and  he  said  he  was  ready  for  anything.    I 

asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  getting  well,  and  he  told 
me,  **  About  two  years  and  a  half/*  His  arm  was  quite 
strong*  and  the  wasted  muscles  had  nearly  regained  their 
normal  size.  The  power  of  grasping  and  moving  the 
fingers,  which  this  gentleman  retained  after  his  injury, 
lett  no  doubt  that  the  median  and  ulner  nerves  were 
uninjured.  This  was  a  well-defined  injury,  that  marked 
very  completely  the  distribution  of  the  musculo-eutaneous 
nerve.  This  gentleman,  as  a  captain  in  Her  Majest}^'^ 
Service,  is  now  receiving  his  reward  for  his  courage  and 
his  wounds. 

EXOSTOSIS  PRESSING  UPON  THE  MUSCULO -CUTANEOUS  NERVE. 


I  may  mention  another  fact  wnth  regard  to  the  same 
nerve.  Four  or  five  years  ago  a  boy  came  to  me  at  Gu^^-s 
Hospital,  with  his  arm  contracted,  and  suftering  a  good 
deal  of  pain  in  the  course  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve. 
Oncarefui  examination,!  found  cisimpleexostosis pressing 
upon  this  nerve  as  it  passed  through  thecoraco-brachialis 
muscle.  He  had  several  othersimilarexostoses  at  different 
parts  of  his  body,  but  they  did  not  pain  him.  I  cut  down 
upon  the  exostosis  to  which  I  have  specially  referred^  and 
removed  it.  He  had  no  longer  any  pain,  and  was  soon 
able  to  move  his  arm  freel}'. 

I  am  speaking  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of 
ever^^body  when  I  say  that  an  inflamed  elbow-joint,  per- 
mitted to  take  its  own  course,  always  becomes  flexed  under 
the  influence  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  muscles; 
and  I  think  we  can  understand  why  it  should  be  so»  from 
the  distribution  of  the  same  nerve  to  the  joint  and  muscles 
moving  it.  I  think  we  ma3''  find  some  advantage  in  re- 
membering what  I  have  now  pointed  out  with  respect  to 
the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  arm.  I  believe,  also,  that  if 
strong  anaesthetics  were  applied  over  the  course  of  these 
cutaneous  nerves,  we  should  be  entering  upon  a  line  of 
treatment  which  would  ultimately  influence  the  same 
ner^'es  as  they  proceed  to  supply  the  diSerent  flexor 
muscles. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  NERVES  TO  THE  FmGERS. 

The  other  two  large  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity  are 
the  median  and  ulnar.    I  must  not  trouble  you  with  much 

of  the  details  of  their  distribution,  except  to  point  out  its 
great  precision.  These  nerves,  together,  supply  all  the 
flexors  of  the  wrist-joint,  fingers  and  thumb,  all  the  prona- 
tors of  the   radio-ulnar  joints,  and  all  the  joints  that 

Fiffi.  30  and  31, 


Tbcsc  two  drawlngi*  A'oiti  nature,  are  intrtided  to  display  the  musdeii  and 
x%CT\es  of  the  middle  jQngcr. 

Fig.  30,  fl,  Ltunbrlcalls  with  it«  tmdon  joiniriK  with  ttie  tendon  of  the  long  ex- 
tenjior.  A,  lutcroBscotiA  muscle  and  tendon  inserted  into  tendon  oC Ions 
ejctcxuor.  , 

Fig,  31,  a  and  b,  the  same  tu  in  Fig^.  30,  e,  Digital  branch  of  median  nerre  pass- 
ing* to  the  palmar  «kurf  act:  of  the  frnjE^er,  and  iseiidin;^  a  large  and  constant 
filament  to  join  td)  a  portion  of  the  radial  oerve,  aod  then  proceeding  along 
the  dorsal  aspect  to  the  extremity  of  the  finger. 


those  muscles  move.  The  separate  distribution  of  the 
median  and  the  uhiar  nerve  I  need  not  refer  to,  beyond 
reminding  j^ou  of  the  fact.  But  when  we  come  to  look  at 
this  distribution  closely,  it  is  a  little  remarkable.  We  have 
here  two  middle  fingers,  drawn  from  nature:  one  with  its 
muscles  and  tendons  shown,  and  the  other  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerves  upon  it.  We  see  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  running  along  the  back  of  the  finger»but  scarcely 
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further  than  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx.*  Then  by 
the  side  of  the  finger,  and  joined  to  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensors, we  ma}^  see  two  small  muscles— the  lumbricalis 
and  the  interosseous.  Their  tendons  pass  on  to  the  end 
of  the  finger,  towards  the  dorsal  aspect.  Thus  it  might 
appear,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the  flexor  (median)  nerve 
came  on  to  the  ground  of  an  extensor  distribution  ; 
but  it  is  not  really  so,  because  the  Jnterossci  and  the 
lumbricales,  which  form  a  part  of  the  flexor  appa- 
ratus, are  supplied  by  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves.  We 
have  here  the  tendons  of  these  small  muscles  (supplied  by 
flexor  nerves)  passing  along  the  dorsum  of  the  finger,  in 
accordance  with  the  distribution  of  the  flexor  nerves.  We 
also  observe  a  distinct  portion  of  the  extensor  nerve  run- 
ning along  the  dorsum  of  the  finger,  as  far  as  the  tendons 
of  the  extensors  proceed  distinctly,  and  then  uniting 
with  the  branch  of  the  median  nerve.  So  accurately 
IS  this  systematic  arrangement  carried  out  in  the  me- 
dian nerve,  that  these  little  muscles— the  interosseous 
and  the  lumbricalis— command,  as  it  were,  an  associated 
cutaneous  nervous  distribution.  Hence  this  median  nerve, 
while  passing  along  underneath  a  portion  of  the  finger, 
sends  a  large  branch  across  the  side  of  the  second  articu- 
lation, between  the  first  and  second  bone  of  the  finger, 
and  distributes  itself  along  the  dorsum  of  the  finger. 
Here  again  we  have  an  instance  oi  the  same  nerve  supply- 

•Mr.  HutchinsoTi,  *  On  the  Results  which  follow  Injtiries  to  Nerre- 
tmnks,*  Lond.  Hosp.  Rpts.,  vol.  iii.,  305 — cntircl}^  confirms  the  above 
remarks  of  Mr.  liiltoo.  In  speaking  of  division  of  the  median  and  nlnar 
nerves,  he  says  that  such  coses  afford  g:ood  opportunity  of  detennining 
bow  much  of  the  intcgTiment  of  the  fingers  is  supplied  by  the  radiaL 
**My  conclusions  on  this  point  differ  in  toto  from  those  oi  such  anato* 
mists  as  affirm  that  the  radial  ner^^e  supplies  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  as- 
pect of  the  thumb,  fore  and  middle  fingers.'and  the  radial  side  of  the  ring 
linger.  It  is  quite  certain  that  those  are  right  who,  with  Swan,  affirm 
that  it  does  not  pass  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  fingers.  On  the  thumb  it 
passes  as  high  as  the  roof  of  the  nail ;  on  the  forefinger  as  high  as  the 
middle  of  the  second  phalanx;  on  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  not  higher 
than  the  first  phalangeal  joint.  The  distal  parts  of  these  fingers  are  sup- 
plied behind  as  well  as  in  front  by  twigs  from  the  median  which  curve 
backwards  and  encircle  the  fingers.  When  the  median  is  cut  these  parts 
lose  all  sensation,  and  the  border  territory  Ixtween  that  supplied  by  the 
median,  and  that  by  the  radial,  is  also  decidedly  deficient  in  8cusatioo> 
although  not  absolutely  numb*"-- [Ed.] 
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ing  the  muscles,  and  likewise  the  skin  over  the  insertion 
of  the  same  muscles. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  NERVES  TO  THE  TOES, 

Now  contrast  that  state  with  the  middle  toe.  You  will 
observe  the  extensor  tendons  and  nerves  running  along 
the  dorsum  of  the  toe.  But  here  is  a  marked  difference, 
apparently,  in  the  distribution  of  the  plantar  nerve. 
Instead  of  there  being  a  distinct  dorsal  branch  from  a 

Fig,  32. 


Middle  toe,  muBcIes  and  nerves. 

Metatarsal  bone.  ^,  Ititrro»*cou«  muscle.  <r,  Transversus  p«di«  mtuele,  d, 
LrUmbricaJis.  /,  Flexor  brcviji  fUgHtorum*  /,  Plantar  nerve  (analoj^oua  to 
dii^tal  nerve  of  hand),  but  not  ^iupplrinfi:  a  dl««tincrt  branch  to  thcr  dorAtam  of 
the  toe,  £t  Extensor  nerve  proceeding  to  tbe  end  of  the  toe.  A,  Extctuoi 
tend  on  ji. 


plantar  nerve,  as  you  observe  from  the  median  or  ulnaf 
nerves  in  the  hand,  this  plantar  nerve  (the  analogue  to 
the  branch  of  the  median  nerve)  does  not  pass  towards 
the  dorsum  of  the  toe,  but  confines  itself  to  its  under 
surface;  and  it  seems,  upon  careful  examination,  that  the 
interossei  and  lumbricales  do  not  extend  themselves  so 
completelv  along  the  dorsum  of  the  toe  as  the  correspond- 
ing muscles  do  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  finger.  Again  we 
have,  on  a  small  scale,  the  same  thing  expressed  with 
equal  precision— that  the  same  nerve  that  supplies  the 
muscles  supplies  also  the  skin  over  the  insertion  of  those 
muscles. 
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In  this  drawing  of  the  human  thumb  (Fig.  33)  you  see 
a  part  of  the  distribution  of  the  muscuIo'Spiral  nerve  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded  as  supplying  all  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  elbow,  wrist,  fingers  and  thumb  without 
exception,  and  none  others  except  the  radio-ulnar  supina- 
tors. 

Now  the  thumb  stands  in  this  peculiar  position,  that 
instead  of  ha\^ng  the  tendons  of  its  muscles  blended 
together  and  merged  into  each  other  as  in  the  fingers, 
making  a  sort  of  common  ground  for  the  distribution  of 
two  sets  of  nerves,  you  see  the  separate  and  distinct  inser- 

mg,  33. 


Thla  sketch  rcpncucnti  the  ncrvotiB  mnpply  to  the  doratiin  of  the  thumb,  there 
beingr  no  palmar  branch  from  the  mcdiao  nerve  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
thumb,  a,  /•,  I,  The  tcMdonH  of  the  three  extensor  muscks  of  the  thumb. 
df  Portion  of  muiiCTilD-^piral  nerve,  t,  f.  radial  oervc, 

tions  of  the  tendons  of  the  first,  second  and  third  ex* 
tensors  of  the  thumb,  and  the  musculo-spiral  (extensor) 
nerve  going  exclusively  to  it  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
thumb.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  median  nerve  pro- 
ceeding to  the  dorsum  of  the  thumb,  but  there  is  a  branch 
of  it  going  to  the  dorsum  of  the  finger.  Whj*  this  dif- 
ference? It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  muscular 
association  on  the  dorsum  of  the  thumb  is  confined  to 
these  three  extensor  tendons,  all  of  which  are  supplied 
exclusively  by  the  musculo-spiral  or  extensor  nerve.  In 
accordance  with  this  arrangement,  the  same  trunk — the 
musculo-spiral  nerve — is  the  only  one  that  supplies  the 
skin  over  the  dorsum  of  the  thumb,  thus  making  a  marked 
14 
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difference  m  the  cutaneous  distribution  of  the  thumb  and 
the  fingers.  This  arrangement  is  also  subservient  to  the 
rule  or  law  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  same  nerve 
which  supplies  the  muscles  supplies  the  skin  over  the 
insertion  of  those  muscles ;  it  is  an  example  on  a  small 
scale  of  the  distribution,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  more 
exact. 


:v^^^ 


■«^ 


Thl«  sketch  represents  the  nerroxiB  supply  to  the  «ldii  at  the  anterior  and  outer 

fiart  of  the  wrist-joint,  derived  from  three  different  trunks.    «,  A  portion  of 
he   rtvdiaJ   nerve,     h^    A   portion   of muscnlo-cutancous  nerve,    c,    Palmar 
branch  of  the  median  nerve 


Even  this  little  piece  of  anatomy  may  be  occasionally 
of  direct  importance.  I  remember  seeing  an  error  com- 
pletely checked  by  its  recognition,  A  patient  was  suffer- 
ing from  tetanus,  having  a  wound  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  finger  over  the  third  phalanx ♦  The  surgeon  proposed 
to  divide  the  nerve  which  supplies  that  part,  and  intended 
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to  divide  the  musctilo-spiral  nerve.  That  would  have 
been  an  error.  The  inusculo-spiral  nerve  does  not  supply 
that  part  exclusively;  it  is  supplied  partly,  if  not  chiefly, 
by  the  median  nerve, 

I  now  direct  attention  to  this  diagram  (Fig.  34),  taken 
from  Mr. Swan's  book  on  the  Nerves.  It  shows  the  fascia 
covering  certain  tendons  just  above  the  wrist-joint,  and 
you  observe  upon  the  fascia  three  nerves  arising  from 
three  different  sources.  In  truth,  the  fascia,  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  forearm  may  besaid  to  be  the  common  property 
of  the  muscles  supplied  with  nerves  derived  from  the 
median,  the  musculo-cutaneous  and  the  niusculo-spiral 
ner\'es.  The  latter  sends  its  branches  over  the  tendons  of 
the  supinator  radii  longus,  one  of  the  muscles  which  this 
musculo-spiral  nerve  supplies^  This  example  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  law  that  the  same  nerve  which  supplies 
the  muscle  supplies  the  skin  over  the  insertion  of  the 
muscle.  Here  (Fig.  34)  are  three  different  muscular 
associations— the  median  nerve,  supplying  the  flexors  in 
front ;  the  musculo-cutaneous»  supplying  the  fascia,  which 
is  part  of  the  insertion  of  the  biceps  ;  and  the  radial 
nerve,  coming  do%vn  to  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  on  its 
way  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thumb,  which  it  supplies 
exclusively. 

CASES    ILLUSTRATING    THB    EFFECT    OF    PRESSURE    UPON 
SFINAL   NERVES. 


I  wnll  next  for  a  moment  refer  to  illustrations  of  the 
effect  of  mechanical  pressure  or  irritation  upon  the  median 
nerve.  We  know  that  a  fracture  near  the  base  of  the 
radius,  with  displacement,  is  sometimes  followed  by  a 
large  amount  of  callus,  that  callus  being  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  disturbance  of  the  parts  or  severity  of  the 
fracture,  and  is  occasionally  due  perhaps  to  the  want  of 
proper  management.  The  swelling  and  displacement 
together  lead  to  pressure  upon  the  median  nerve,  and  that 
pressure  may  produce  destruction  of  the  tissues  at  the 
peripheral  distribution  of  the  nen^e. 

Some  years  ago  a  sailor  came  to  Guy's  Hospital,  under 
the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Key,  having  had  a  bad  fracture  of 
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the  lower  part  of  the  radius.  There  was  no  surgeon  on 
board  the  ship;  the  fracture  was  not  properly  set,  and  in 
consequence  the  callus  pressed  severely  upon  the  median 
nerve  above  the  wrist.  The  man  had  ulceration  of  the 
skin  upon  the  thumb,  the  forefinger  and  the  middle  finger. 
The  hand  was  purposely  flexed,  and  put  in  such  a  position 
that  all  the  tension  was  taken  oft'  the  median  nerve,  and 
the  ulceration  got  perfectly'  well ;  but  as  soon  as  his  hand 
*vas  allowed  to  be  freely  used  and  extended  again,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  callus  permitted  to  exert  its  influence  upon 
the  median  nerve,  the  ulceration  reappeared  on  the  thumbs 
forefinger  and  middle  finger.  He  could  not  pursue  his 
occupation  as  a  sailor,  but  it  was  not  thought  right  to 
submit  him  to  any  remedial  operation/  which  might 
place  his  hand  in  danger,  so  he  preferred  remaining  as  he 
was.  He  was  allowed  to  depart  from  the  hospital,  sub- 
ject, no  doubti  to  a  recurrence  of  the  ulceration  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  pressure 
upon  a  nerve  producing  deterioration  of  structure, t 

♦M.  oilier  Gaz.  Hebd.  1865,  p*  515,  Syden.  Soc,  Bi.  Retr,  1865,  66» 
©uccessfully  adopted  an  oijeratiun  for  the  cure  of  this  condition.  A 
laborer,  aft  22,  had  suflercd  a  compound  fracture  of  the  right  humerus 
through  the  musculo- spiral  groove.  Four  months  later  there  was  com* 
plete  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve, 
and  sensihilit^-  v^^as  much  diminished  m  the  thumb  and  forefingen  Pro- 
longed treatment  having  failed,  the  nerve  was  found  in  the  external 
intermuscular  septum,  and  traced  to  the  point  ofits  emergence  from  the 
callus.  This  being  cut  away»  the  nerve  was  found  to  be  thickened  and 
swollen ;  a  probe  was  passed  round  it  to  secure  complete  isolation,  and 
to  obviate  any  danger  of  reproduction  of  hone,,  the  periosteum  was  re- 
moved all  rounds  The  wound  healed  rapidly,  seusihiljtj^  and  power  of 
extension  of  the  hand  increased  daily,  and  six  and  a  half  months  after 
the  operation  the  patient  was  again  at  his  work  in  the  fields, — [Ed.] 

t  The  following  is  a  good  instance  of  the  effects  on  the  adjacent  nerves 
of  abundant  callus  following  a  fracture  in  a  child.  E.  L.  ^t.  8,  was 
brought  to  my  out-patients  w4th  the  following  history : — Five  weeks 
ago  he  had  '  fractured  his  elbow '  by  failing  from  some  railings,  the  frac- 
ture was  set  almost  immediately,  and  an  anterior  angular  splint  kept 
on  for  five  wrecks.  On  his  coming  to  me  there  was  ver^'^  marked  wrist- 
drop^ no  power  of  extension  of  the  wrist,  some  power  of  supination  of 
the  forearm,  most  of  this,  however,  being  clearly  done  from  the  shoulder 
by  the  biceps,  the  forearm  w^as  kept  pronated,  and  the  thumb  and  fingers 
flexed  and  drawn  into  the  palm;  the  interossei  were  wasteti,  the  hollow 
between  the  thumb  and  index-finger  being  especially  distinct,  adduction 
and  abduction  of  the  fingers  were  almost  completely  lost ;  on  telling  the 
child  to  keep  the  fingers  flexed  and  try  and  straighten  the  last  two 
joints — no  action  of  the  lumbricales  took  place^    Sensation  was  much 
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GANGRENE  OF  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  FINGERS  FROM 
PRESSURE  UPON  THE  ULNAR  NERVE. 

I  have  placed  this  sketch  (Fig.  35)  before  you  for  the 
purpose  of  ilkistrating  a  fact  somewhat  like  the  preceding, 
It  shows  gangrene  of  the  little,  and  of  part  of  the  third 
,  finger  of  the  left  hand,  1  will  give  you  in  a  few  words  the 
history  connected  w^ith  it.  Elizabeth  B ,  aged  forty- 
seven,  came  under  my  care  at  Guy*s  Hospital  in  February, 
1853,  She  was  of  healthy  aspect  and  regular  habits. 
About  a  year  before,  she  lelt  numbness  in  the  extremities 
of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  with  pain 
in  the  same  parts,  especially  increased  during  the  night. 
The  fingers  gradually  became  enfeebled  and  lessened  in 
size.  In  a  short  time  the  ends  of  the  above-named  fingers 
began  to  apf>ear  discolored,  while  the  numbness  and  pain 
increased,  Shehad  no  particular  treatment  for  this,  and, 
as  mortification  was  impending,  the  surgeon  advised  her 
to  come  to  the  hospital.  On  admission,  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers  were  found  to  be  gangrenous,  the  extent 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  sketch.    A  healthv  line  of  demar- 


iropaired  over  tlie  back  and  frojit  of  the  wrist*  palm  and  fingers,  mora 
particularly  over  the  distrihutioti  of  the  ulnar  aud  radial  nerves  to  the 
lingers  and  thumb*  The  movements  of  the  elbow  joint  were  smooth^ 
but  very  limited.  AH  this  had  apparently  ori^nated  in  a  fracture, 
which,  passing:  from  without  inwards,  had  detached  the  lower  articular 
end  of  the  humerus,  traversing  in  part  the  line  of  the  epiphysis-  Con- 
eidcrable  bonj'  thickening  existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  external 
condyle;  this  thickening  extended  upwards  along  the  supra-con dyloid 
ridge  joining  the  shaft  with  a  sudden  dip;  it  quite  accounted  for  the 
pressure  on  the  branches  of  the  mnsculo-spiral  and  the  loss  of  motion 
with  the  altered  sensibility  in  the  parts  sopplied  by  its  brancheSt  the 
radial  and  posterior  interosseous.  Similar  callus-like  thickening  about 
the  interna!  condyle  (which  was  itself  displaced  somewhat  inwards  but 
firmly  united  to  the  shaft  J  explained  the  pressure  on  and  paralysis  of 
thv;  ulnar.  The  partial  interference  with  the  median,  as  shown  by  the 
diminished  sensibility  over  its  cutaneous  distribntion  and  paralysis  of 
the  outer  two  lumbricalcs,  was  due  to  thickening  over  the  lower  and 
front  part  of  the  arm  ;  most  of  this  latter  thickening  was  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  splint,  as  after  some  superficial  suppuration  at  this  spot 
*  thc^  thickening  rapidly  disappeared.  The  case  is  still  under  treatment 
while  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  but  great  improvement  in 
the  movements  of  the  elbow,  and  considerable  gain  in  supination,  al- 
most complete  restoration  of  sensation  in  the  hand,  with  partial  power 
oyer  the  interossei  and  lumbricaJes.  hnve  followed  blistering,  regular 
friction  and  the  internal  administration  of  the  perchlorides  of  mercury 
and  steeL — [Ed.] 
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cation  between  the  living  and  the  dead  stmctnres  was 
then  forming.  No  pulse  was  perceptible  in  the  radial, 
and  only  a  verj'  slight  one  in  the  ulnar  artery*  On  exam- 
ining the  case  witlx  care,   to  ascertain  the  cause  of  all 


Fig,  35, 


this,  I  found  upon  the  first  rib  an  exostosis*  pressing  upon 
the  subclavian  artery  so  as  to  obliterate  it  or  prevent  any 
blood  from  passing  through  it*  The  exostosis  was  pressing 

^  •  Mr-  Hulke  (Clin.  Lcct*  Med.  Tim.  and  Gaz.,  Feb.  24, 1877)  m  apcak- 
itig  of  the  fXtiology  of  theae  exostoses,  remarks  that  sex  and  youthful- 
ncss  (he  refers  to  five  cases  in  girls)  seem  favoring  conditions,  •'The 
exact  point  from  which  these  exostoses  usuall}'  spring  cannot  be  far  from 
the  tubercle  at  the  insertion  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  in  this  respect 
the  costal  exostosis  resembles  the  common  exostosis  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  inner  femoral  cond^'le,  which  is  usually  rooted  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  insertion  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  adductor  maguus.  This 
fiimilarity  suggests  that  under  some  circumstances,  yet  unknown  to  iis» 
excessive  tensions  of  the  bone  and  periosteum  by  inserted  muscles  may 
provoke  a  bony  outgrowth  in  these  situations.  The  formation  of  bony 
ra^'sin  the  fibrous  attachments  of  the  adductor  muscles  to  the  pelvis, 
which  has  often  been  observed  in  men  who  pass  much  of  their  lives  in 
the  saddle,  lends  support  to  this  supposition.— [Ed.] 
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Upon  a  nerve  also,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  ulnar  nerve. 
I  pressed  my  finger  upon  the  nerve  overlying  the  exostosis, 
and  immediately  the  patient  experienced  additional  pain 
in  the  little  and  adjoining  fingers.  The  exostosis  pressing 
upon  the  subclavian  artery  affected  ever \' part  of  the  upper 
extremit}"  alike,  as  far  as  the  supply  of  blood  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  additional  circumstance  was,  that  it 
pressed  upon  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  so  produced  a  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  two  fingers  supplied -exclusively  by  the 
ulnar  nerve.  The  interference  with  the  nervous  power  or 
nervous  influence,  or  the  irritation  of  the  nerve,  whatever 
it  may  be,  led  to  structural  deterioration,  and  finally  to 
gangrene,  of  the  end  of  those  fingers.  The  case  is  quite 
analogous  to  that  of  the  sailor  who  received  a  fracture  of 
the  radius,  with  a  large  amount  of  callus  pressing  upon 
the  median  nerve,  leading  to  ulceration  of  the  forefinger, 
middle  finger  and  thumb;  for  the  line  of  demarcation 
Ijetween  ulceration  and  gangrene  is  but  small:  the  one  is 
molecular  death— the  other  is  local  deaths  but  on  a  larger 
scale. 
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LECTURE  IX. 


Pressure  on  Ulnar  Nerve  Producing  Gangrene  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Fingers— Furred  Tongue  on  One  Side  Depending  on  a  Ekcaycd  Tooth, 
Disease  within  the  Cranium,  and  Fractured  Base  of  the  Skull — De- 
cayed Molar  Tooth  Producing  Grey  Hair  on  the  Temple— Excoriation 
of  Audit op^  Canal  and  Enlarged  Lymphatic  Gland— Nervous  Supply 
of  the  Wrist  and  Lower  Extremities — Cause  of  Ulcers  on  the  Legs  be- 
ing Frequently  Just  Above  the  Ankle — Distribution  of  Obturator 
Nerve-yCutaneous  Nerves  of  the  Knee — Explanation  of  Hysterical 
Pains  in  the  Hip  or  Knee-joint, 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  last  lecture  I  was  compelled 
abruptly  to  cut  short  the  details  of  an  interesting  case  of 
pressure  upon  the  ulnar  nerve,  leading  to  gangrene  of  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers.  That,  at  leasts  was  my  interpre- 
tation of  the  case.  Another  question  arises  with  respect 
to  this  case— Whether  the  exostosis,  which  was  the  source 
of  pressure  upon  the  subclavian  artery  and  upon  the  ulnar 
nerve,  subsided  under  the  influence  of  the  bichloride  of 
mercury.  The  exostosis  did  undoubtedly  diminish  in  size 
during  the  time  the  patient  was  in  Guy's  Hospital ;  but  I 
have  not  seen  her  since  that  time. 

I  might  have  said,  with  respect  to  the  details  and  the 
treatment  of  this  case,  that  there  was  a  very  swollen  con- 
dition of  the  left  upper  extremity,  from  presstire  upon  the 
artery  and,  probablj^  the  veins  also.  The  arm  was 
mottled  in  appearance,  and  its  temperature  much  dimin- 
ished, foreboding  general  gangrene  of  the  limb*  By  the  re- 
cumbent position  of  the  body,  with  slight  elevation  of  the 
arm,  the  return  of  the  limb  to  a  comparatively  healthy 
state  was  very  much  facilitated  and  hastened,  whilst  the 
pain  alongthe  ulnar  ner^'e  became  greatly  reduced.  A  large 
and  thick  layer  of  cotton  wool  was  placed  around  the 
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whole  limb,  and  ultimately  portions  of  the  two  fingers, 
which  were  actually  gangrenous,  entirel}"  separated.  The 
wounds  healed  up  and  cicatrized  healthily,  and  the  patient 
went  out  of  Guy's  Hospital  free  from  pain,  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  perfectly  well,  except  that  the  subcla\Han  artery 
did  not  carr}^  blood,  nor  was  any  pulsation  to  be  felt  in 
the  radial  artery,  and  scarcely  any.  if  any,  in  the  ulnar 
artery;  but  the  mobility  and  temperature  of  the  limb  were 
nearly  re-established.  I  might  add  that  there  existed  a 
small  exostosis  on  the  first  rib  of  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  not  so  large  as  that  on  the  left.  Certainly  both 
exostoses  appeared  to  move  with  the  first  rib.  I  say^ 
appeared  to  move,  with  the  rib,  because  there  may  be 
some  surgeons  who  would  question  whether  the  exostoses 
were  connected  with  the  first  rib,  or  with  the  transverse 
process  of  the  seventh  cervical  or  first  dorsal  vertebra*  As 
far  as  I  could  tell  they  appeared  to  be  associated  with  the 
first  rib.  This  instance  of  local  gangrene  is,  I  apprehend, 
an  illustration  of  destruction  of  tissue  from  physiological 
disturbance  and  interference;  that  is,  F>y  pressure  upon 
the  ulnar  nerve.  If  it  could  have  been  possible  to  remove 
that  exostosis  before  the  gangrenous  ulceration  took 
place,  I  believe  that  those  fingers  would  not  have  been  de- 
stroyed. This,  then,  will  complete  all  I  have  to  say  on 
this  case,  which  is  one  of  great  interest ;  not  so  much  from 
its  own  individual  value,  as  that,  in  point  of  severitv,  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  cases  on  which  I  shall 
endeavor  to  enlarge.  They  constitute  a  class  not  gener- 
ally referred  to  in  books,  though  not  unfrequcntly  met 
wnth  in  practice,  which  have  a  very  close  relation  to  the 
subject  of  these  lectures;  I  mean  that  of  **phvsiological 
rest/' 

Within  the  last  three  months  I  was  requested  to  see  a 
young  lady  from  the  country  on  account  of  some  painful 
symptoms  she  had  in  her  right  hand,  especially  in  the  little 
finger  and  theringfinger.  Associated  with  these  symptoms 
there  w^as  the  suspicion  of  an  aneurism  of  the  right  sub- 
clavian artery.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  the 
particulars  of  this  case,  but  onl}'  those  which  bear 
upon  the  suggestions  before  us.  The  patient  had  a  slight, 
hard  swelling  upon  the  first  rib,  which  her  mother  thought 
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had  resulted  from  a  fracture  that  occurred  in  her  child- 
hood, she  being  now  about  nineteen  3*ears  of  age.  The 
swelling  had  lifted  up  the  subclavian  artery  very  much, 
and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  unusual  pulsation^and  upon 
close  examination  a  sort  of  aneurisiTial  bruit  could  be 
heard,  apparently  the  result  of  some  enlargement  encroach- 
ing upon  the  subclavian  artery.  There  was  really  no 
aneurism.  This  was  a  case  in  point,  where  something  had 
occurred  tothefirst  rib,  possibly  a  fracture  (of  that  I  have 
my  doubts,  still  it  might  have  been  so),  which  led  to  the 
pressure  upon  this  ulnar  nerve,  and  had  caused  the  loss  of 
sensation  in  the  little  and  the  adjoining  finger,  the  loss  of 
temperature  in  those  two  fingers  especially,  and  very 
constant  pain  in  them.  These  are,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
preliminary  conditions  of  the  previous  case,  which  ulti- 
mately terminated  in  gangrene  of  the  fingers.  In  the  case 
of  this  young  lady,  we  have  only  the  evidence  of  deteriora- 
tion having  gone  so  far  as  to  diminish  both  the  size  and 
thetemperatureof  the  fingers,  and  to  produce  considerable 
pain  in  them.  What  has  been  the  issue  of  the  case  I  do 
not  know.  It  was,  before  I  saw  it.  invested  with  a  great 
degree  of  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  both  the  patient  and  her 
friends,  for  they  had  received  the  impression  that  she  had 
a  subclavian  aneurism,  which  would  require  a  very  serious, 
and,  no  doubt,  to  her  mind  a  very  dangerous,  operation,* 

•  Some  operations  l>earing  on  such  cases  as  the  above  liave  lately  been 
brought  before  t be  profession.  Dr.  linjcc  and  Mr.  Bellamy  brought  be- 
fore the  Med.Chir.  Society,  Jan  12,  1HS6,  the  case  of  a  lady.art,  54-.  with 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nhiar  nerve  and  hypermthesia 
of  the  skin  over  its  cutaneous  branches,  these  symptoms  bcmg  due  to  a 
painful  immovable  tumor  just  above  the  claiiHcle.  An  incision  being" 
made,  as  if  for  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  the  brachial  plexus  was  ex- 
posed, the  cords  of  which  were  **  frayed  out"  over  the  tumor.  The 
growth  was  enucleated »  springing  from  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal, 
close  to  the  intervertebral  foramina.  Pain  was  lost  very  soon  after  the 
operation,  but  there  was  complete  paralysis  of  the  arm,  owinfj  to  the 
free  handlin;[;  of  the  cords  during:  the  operation.  Perfect  restoration  of 
function  was  ^adually  obtained  by  means  of  the  constant  current. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Bryant  mentioned  a  somewhat 
similar  case,  in  which  he  enucleated  a  prowth,  probably  sarcomatous, 
from  the  sheath  of  the  upper  tnmk  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  patient 
was  a  lady,  jet.  50^  suffering  from  increasing  pain  in  the  left  arm,  and 
wasting  of  muscles.  ^  The  swellings  was  in  the  position  of  a  supemumer- 
arv  rib,  fixed  and  painful. 

fint  the  case  which  comes  nearest  to  those  of  Mr.  Hilton's  is  one 
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FURRED  TONGUE  ON  ONE  SIDE  CAUSED  BY  A  DECAYED  TOOTH 
OK  THE  SAME  SIDE. 

As  I  purpose  making  the  case  of  gangrene  of  the  fingers 
from  pressure  upon  the  ulnar  nerve  the  starting-point 
of  a  little  group  of  cases  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  phys- 
iological  rest,  or  rather  the  evil  resulting  from  the  v(rant 
of  physiological  rest  to  the  nerves,  I  must  request  your  at- 
tention to  this  sketch,  (Fig.  30)  of  a  tongue  furred  on  one 
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Sketch  of  a  tonipic  furred  only  on  the  left  side,  rmultifiji  from  A  decayed  and 
painful  second  molar  tor*th  in  the  upper  jaw  on  the  name  «idc  of  the  bead, 

side,  and  comparatively  clean  on  the  other.  I  dare  say  some 
of  yon  at  first  sight  wondered  what  this  representation 
could  be  intended  to  elucidate,  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  one 
side  being  tolerably  clean,  and  the  other  somewhat  furred. 
Now,  this  furred  condition  of  the  tongue  Jet  me  say  in  an- 
ticipation of  what  I  have  to  speak  of  more  in  detail,  is 
frequently  associated  with  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  functional  and  structural  deterioration  depending  upon 


which  Dr*  O'Connor  mentioned  at  the  above  discussion.  In  a  young- 
lady  complaining  of  intense  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  down  the  left  arm,  a  piece  of  bone,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  was  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Codlee  from  the  first  ribj  large  nerve  trunks  were  spi-ead 
o%'cr  the  bone.  The  operation  was  successful,  but  there  was  evidence 
that  a  simitar  growth  existed  on  the  right  ride. — [Ed*] 
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nervous  influence,*  in  that  respect  very  much  resembling 
what  we  have  already  seen  in  an  extreme  condition  in  the 
case  of  gangrene  of  the  fingers. 


FURRED  TONGLTE  ON  ONE  SIDE,  DEPENDING  ON  DISEASE 
WITHIN  THE  CRANIUM. 

The  first  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  clearing  up  such 
a  case  as  this  occurred  in  1843.  On  December  17th,  1843, 
I  examined,  with  Mr,  Blenkame,  a  surgeon  in  the  city, 

•  In  other  words*  this  condition  of  the  fur  is  one  of  the  effects  which 
disturbance  of  the  nerve  force  may  produce  on  the  nutrition  of  a  part. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  is  not  mercij  detect,  but  disturbance,  of  nerve 
force,  which  induces  morbid  nutrition.  For  a  very  clear  account  of  this 
and  numerous  instances  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  nutri- 
tion, the  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  J.  Pn^et's  Surgical  Pathology,  leet.  ii. 
He  will  find  there,  as  instances  of  nerve  influence  oo  other  epithelial  tis- 
sues, a  case  of  the  hair  growing  quickly  and  temporarily  white  after 
nervous  headache  (cases  in  which  the  hair  became  permanently  grey 
after  mental  anguish  are  well  known },  and  a  case  quoted  by  the  late  Dr* 
Anstie  (Lancet.  June  16th,  1866),  in  which  not  only  unilateral  furring  of 
the  tongue  followed,  but  also  temporary  unilateral  blanching  of  the  eye- 
brow and  scalp,  and  also  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 

In  the  instances  quoted  above,  the  tongue  was  unitaterally  furred  over 
the  distribution  of  the  lingual  gustat  iry  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue.  Some  years  ago  Mr,  Hilton  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  certain 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  tonsil  (which  receives  its  nerve  supply  from 
the  glosso-pharyngcal)  the  posterior  part  only  of  the  tongue  (which  is 
supplied  by  the  same  nerve)  is  furred.  Since  then  oat-patient  pi-actice 
has  given  me  abundant  opportunities,  especially  in  cases  of  syphilitic 
ulcer  of  the  tonsil,  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  above  obser^*ation. 

*Juite  a  different  explanation  of  this  unilaterally  furred  tongue  has  been 
put  forward — viz.:  that  the  side  of  the  jaw  which  corresponds  to  the 
furred  half  of  the  tongue  is  but  little  used  in  mastication,  and  hence  no 
removal  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tongue  takes  place  by  friction  of  the 
fond  on  that  side.  Thus  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Lond,  Hosp.  Rpts.  vol.  iii. 
p,  392.  writes  as  follows— "One-sided  fur  of  the  tongue  is,  I  believe, 
caused  simply  by  the  circumstance,  that  its  subfcct  is  accustomed  to  eat 
on  only  one  side  of  his  mouth.  ...  It  is  often  present  where  there  is 
mere  loss  of  teeth,  no  toothache  or  source  of  irritation.  I  therefore  can- 
not agree  with  the  hypothesis,  which  supposes  it  to  depend  upon  the 
reflex  disturbance  of  nutrition  through  the  lower  branch  of  the  fifth. 
It  is  quite  true  that  it  occurs  in  its  most  exaggerated  form  %vhcn  there 
is  toothache,  but  this  is  precisely  the  condition  in  which  mastication  on 
the  aftected  side  would  be  most  sedulously  avoided.**  Granting  that 
there  are  cases  to  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  toothache  or  any  irri- 
tation, Mr.  Hilton's  explanation  will  not  apply,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
one  which  Mr,  Hutchinson  would  substitute  will  not  account  for  those 
cases  where,  quite  apart  from  toothache,  there  is  a  distinct  source  of 
irritation,  deeply  situated  within  the  cranium,  as  in  two  of  the  cases 
itiatanced  above,  nor  will  it  meet  the  cases  of  fur  limited  to  the  posterior 
third  of  the  tongue. — [Ed.] 
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the  body  of  one  of  his  patients,  who  had  died  with  disease 
of  the  brain  and  spine.  She  had  suffered  from  intense 
pain  on  the  left  side  of  the  head.  She  had  also,  during 
her  lifei  a  tongue  furred  on  the  lefti  and  scarcely  at  all  on 
the  right  side.  It  became,  therefore,  an  important  point 
to  clear  up  what  was  the  probabkcause  of  that  condition 
of  the  tongue.  We  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  and 
found,  as  was  anticipated,  a  diseased  spine.  Then,  upon 
very  careful  examination  of  the  head,  on  turning  up  the 
dura  mater  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  left  temporal  bone,  for  the  especial  purpose,  we 
exposed  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  or  the  ganglion  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  We  there  found  what  might  be  called  a 
scrofulous  deposit  upon  the  convex  edge  of  this  ganglion,* 
involving  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  more  than 
the  third,  but  still  involving  all  more  or  less*  Here,  then, 
appeared  to  us  to  be  the  probable  explanation  of  the 
tongue  furred  on  its  left  side.  If  I  should  not  mention 
the  fact  again,  it  will  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  tooth,  or  of  the  fifth  nerve,  was 
always  found  on  the  same  side  as  the  furred  tongue,  and 
that  the  fur  was  confined  to  the  anteriortwo-thirdsof  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  over  the  distribution  of  the 
lingual  gustatorv  nerve — a  portion  of  the  third  division 
of  the  fifth. 

In  1844,  when  delivering  some  lectures  upon  the  nerves 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  I  mentioned  this  case,  and  one  other 
that  I  had  seen  before,  the  cause  of  which  I  had  not  dis* 
tinctly  proved.  After  the  lecture  one  of  the  students  said, 
**Look  at  my  tongue;  it  is  furred  on  one  side,  and  I  can- 
not get  rid  of  it."  This  sketch  (Fig.  36)  was  taken  from 
his  tongue  in  1844.  He  had  a  decayed  and  painful  tooth 
— ^the  second  molar  in  the  upper  jaw^.  That  tooth  was, 
by  my  advice,  removed,  and  after  a  short  time  the  fur  on 
the  tongue  entirely  ceased. 


*  For  a  case  where  a  j^rrowth  (apparently  sarcomatous) ,  developing  in 
the  fifth  nerve  and  the  Gassenan  ganglion,  caused  loss  of  sight,  hearing 
and  smell  on  the  left  side,  together  with  violent  pain  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  this  nerve,  and  wasting  of  the  left  temporal  muscle,  see  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Dutou,  Med*  Chr.  Trs*,  jcxix.  131.— [Ed,] 
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CASE  OF  FRACTURED  BASE  OF  THE  SKULL,  WITH    FURRED 
TONGUE  ONLY  ON  ONE  SIDE, 

Some  time  afterwards  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  skull  was 
brought  into  Guy  *s  Hospital,  where  the  fracture  ran  across 
the  foramen  rotund ura  containing  the  second  division  of 
the  tifth  nerve.  In  that  case  the  man  had  a  furred  tongue 
on  the  same  side»  indicating  a  probable  relation  of  cause 
and  eifect. 

When  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  was  alive,  a  gentleman  was 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  who  was  believed  to  have 
fractured  the  base  of  his  skull,  and  being  anxious  about 
the  case,  he  requested  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  to  see  him. 
That  patient  had  a  furred  tongue  on  one  side,  and  he  had 
also  indications,  from  the  loss  of  sensation  about  the  face^ 
that  the  line  of  fracture  interfered  with  the  second  division 
of  the  fifth  nerve*  He  had  a  furred  tongue  on  the  same 
side  as  that  which  we  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  injury 
during  the  whole  time  he  was  in  the  hospital. 

FURRED  TOKGL'E  OX  ONE  SIDE;  SECOND  MOLAR  TOOTH 
OF  UPPER  JAW  DISEASED. 

Recently,  a  lady,  whom  I  have  kno\\Ti  for  some  years, 

consulted  me  regarding  some  matters  not  of  importance, 
and  I,  perhaps  not  for  an}'  very  precise  purpose,  said, 
'*Let  me  look  at  your  tongue/*  She  put  out  her  tongue« 
and  it  was  furred  on  one  side,  I  said,  '*  You  have  a  bad 
tooth/'  and  she  thought  it  was  exceedingly^  clever  on  my 
part,  *'  Yes,"  she  replied,  ''and  I  am  going  to  Mr.  Bell  to 
have  it  taken  out.*'  She  went  and  had  it  extracted;  I 
saw  her  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and  all  the  fur  had  sub- 
sided. This  was  a  second  molar  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw 
of  the  same  side  of  the  furred  tongue. 

Very  recently  my  bootmaker  had  some  little  accident* 
and  he  came  to  my  house  to  consult  me.  I  found  he  had 
a  furred  tongue  on  the  right  side,  and  I  remarked  to  him, 
**  You  have  a  decayed  tooth  in  your  upper  jaw.'*  **No/* 
hesaid.  **I  havenot;  but  I  havehadabad  tooth  stopped, 
and  it  is  very  painful  when  I  touch  it  in  this  way*'  (press- 
ing his  finger  upon  his  cheek  over  the  tooth);  "almost 
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ever  since  I  had  my  tooth  stopped  my  tongue  has  been 
like  this/' 
Now  these  cases,  taken  together,  and  considered  as  a 

seriesorsmall  group,  seem  strongly  to  suggest  theinfluence 
of  irritation  or  of  pressure  upon  what  we  may  call  common 
spinal  nerves,  regarding  the  fifth  nerve  as  a  common  spinal 
nerve,  although  it  has  its  relation  only  with  the  face  and 
the  head.* 

GREY  HAIR  ON  THB  TEMPLE  DEPENDING  ON  A  DECAYED  MO- 
LAR TOOTH  LN  THE  LOWER  JAW*  OX  THE  SAME  SIDE. 

A  person  was  brought  to  me  by  a  surgeon  suffering  very 
great  pain  on  the  left  side  of  his  face.  He  was  much 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  suffered  a  great  deal  inconse* 
quence.  He  had  taken  many  things  to  cure  the  neuralgia, 
as  it  was  termed.  I  observed  that  he  wore  a  wig,  and  I 
asked  him  the  reason*  He  said,  ^'Curiousl}^  enough,  the 
hair  on  my  left  temple  has  all  turned  grey.  I  did  not  like 
to  have  black  hair  on  one  side  and  grey  on  the  other,  so  I 
had  my  head  shaved  and  wxar  a  wig/'  Upon  examining 
his  mouth,  I  found  he  had  a  decayed  and  painful  molar 
tooth  on  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw— supplied  by  the 
third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  patch  of  grey  hair  ap* 
peared  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  the  nervous  association  of 
the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  this  third  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  with  the  decayed  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw.  When 
this  second  molar  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  was  extracted 
the  neuralgic  pain  very  nearly  ceased.!  I  have  not  seen 
the  patient  since,  and  cannot  say  whether  the  hair  has 
recovered  its  color. 


•  A  most  interesting  Mst  of  cases  in  which  some  portions  of  the  ncr- 
Tous  system  have  been  affected  by  dental  irritatioti,  either  reflex ly  and 
remotely,  or  directly  and  by  contiguity,  including  instances  of  neuralgia 
of  the  face,  neck  and  arm,  paralysis  of  the  arm,  wry-neck,  trismus, 
tetanus,  epilepsy,  ulceration  of  the  cheek,  ulceration  of  the  neck,  amau- 
rosis, dcamess,  is  given  by  Mr*  Salter  in  a  paper  on  Ncr^-nus  Affections 
from  Diseases  of  the  Permanent  Teeth  (Guy's  Hosp.  Rep*  1867)»— [Ed.] 

t  Dr.  Hart  (Practitioner  xxl,  p.  342)  in  a  paper  on  Sympathetic  Pain, 
dealing  especially  with  supra-orbital  neuralgia  associated  with  carious 
teeth,  and  infra-mammary  pain  in  ovarian  disease,  suggests  the 
following  explanation  of  **  sympathetic  *'  pains,  which  should  be  studied 
in  connection  not  only  withthe  above  case,  but  q]&o  with  the  passage 
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DISEASED  MOLAR  TOOTH  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW  PRODUCLNG 
EXCORIATION  OF  THE  AUDITORY  CANAL  ON  THE  SAME 
SIDE,  AND  AN  ENLARGED  LYMPHATIC  GLAND:  CirRED  BY 
REMOVAL  OF  THE  TOOTH, 


III  a  previous  lecture  I  mentioned  that  a  professional 
friend  of  mine  had  siiflered  fromacondition  which  Ijearson 
the  subject  of  the  influence  of  nerves  upon  the  structures 
supplied  by  them.  That  friend,  unfortunately,  is  no  more. 
It  was  Dr.  Addison  to  whom  this  happened.  The  case  is  one 
of  some  interest,  and  I  will  repeat  it  in  a  few  words.  Some 


on  these  pains  in  Lee.  iv.  **  From  the  unprotected  sensory  filaments 
of  the  fiftn  in  the  special  carious  tooth  an  irritation  is  conveyed  to  the 
centre  of  the  fifth*  cansinji^  hypcrfEmia  in  the  area  of  that  centre  mapped 
out  for  the  special  fibrils.      Pain  is  felt  then  hy  transmission  to  a  higher 

fiart  of  the  brain.  The  irritation  of  the  tooth  being  continued,  the 
lypcrsemia  relieves  itself  into  the  adjacent  area  of  other  fibrils.  In 
this  way  we  i^et  pain  in  the  adjacent  teeth,  with  perhaps  relief  of  the 
pain  in  the  original  tooth,  liecause  its  area  has  been  bled,  and  its 
normal  blood  supply  recovered-  The  area  for  the  supra-orbital  and 
auriculotemporal  nerves  becomes  next  congested.  These  supply  parts 
exposed  to  pressure  and  draughts,  which  arc  felt  as  pain  when  the 
centre  for  the  parts  has  its  blood  supply  and  activity  aroused.  If  we 
now  apply  this  explanation  to  infra-mammary  pain,  we  get  the  folkiw- 
ing.  The  ovary  and  mamma  are  closely  linked  in  their  functional 
changes.  Thus  during  menstruation  we  have  the  mammae  turgid  and 
painful.  Probably  their  centres  are  adjacent,  and  thus  the  infra- 
mammary  pain  can  be  explained  as  we  have  already  done  in  the  case  of 
supra-orbital  neuralgia.  The  congested  centre  for  the  inflamed  ovary 
relieves  itself  into  that  for  the  infra-mammairy  region,  and  thus  the  pain. 
. . .  .The  question  now  arises  as  to  thecu/  60110  of  this  sympathetic  pain* 
Why  should  a  woman  with  pelvic  distress  be  misled  by  an  infra- 
mammary  pain?...  Prolongca  congestion  in  any  organ  leads  to 
serious  results.  This  is  well  seen  in  cyanotic  atropliy  of  the  liver  due 
to  congestion  from  right-sided  cardiac  rcgurgitatiniu  Prolonged 
congestion  of  a  nerve  centre  will  have  similar  scriuus  results.  This 
danger  seems  to  be  avoided  by  a  neighboring  nerve-centre  becoming 
congested,  and  in  the  case  of  the  infra-mam  ma  r>'  pain  the  nerve-centre 
is  one  functionally  less  valuable  than  the  o  van  an.  But  further,  the 
sensory  activity  of  the  skin-centre  is,  through  constant  external  educa- 
tion, nan  ch  higher  than  that  of  any  other  part,  A  woman  does  not 
know,  under  ordinary  stimuli,  where  her  ovary  and  uterus  are,  while 
she  is  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  locality  beneath  her  left  mamma* 
The  same  holds  good  for  the  knee-pain  in  hip  disease.  The  hip-joint 
gets  a  branch  from  the  obturator,  which  also  aids  in  the  cutaneous 
supply  of  the  skin  over  the  knee-joint.  A  patient  knows  where  the  skin 
of  the  knee  is,  but  not  where  his  hip-joint^  is.  ^  The  irritation  congests 
the  area  in  the  obturator-centre  for  the  hip-joint.  The  congestion  ex- 
tends into  that  for  the  knee--sldn,  and,  accordingly,  pain  is  felt  there,  as 
already  explained.**— [En.]  • 
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years  ago  Dr.  Addison  had  a  very  ofiFensive  discharge  from 
one  external  audit or^''  meatus,  which  annoyed  him  very 

much;  and  below  the  ear  was  a  small  gland  enlarged  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  He  had  tried  various  remedies 
for  this  discharge,  and  had  gone,  I  believe,  to  some  surgeons 
who  attended  specially  to  the  ear;  but,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  no  good  resulted  from  any  of  their  applications. 
Upon  examining  the  ear  from  which  the  offensive  discharge 
proceeded,  I  found  a  slight  ulceration  upon  the  floor  of  the 
auditory  canaL  On  discussing  the  question  between  us,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ulceration  probably  de- 
pended upon  a  diseased  molar  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  on 
the  same  side.  We  had  that  tooth  extracted,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  ulcer  healed,  the  discharge  and  morbid 
secretion  disappeared  from  the  auditory  canal,  and  as  soon 
as  that  ulceration  was  cured  the  enlarged  gland  subsided. 
Here  the  true  cause  of  error  was  remotely  situated  from 
one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms ;  namely, the  enlarged 
gland  in  the  upj>er  part  of  the  neck:  in  this  respect  the 
case  is  of  great  interest.  This  case  adds  another  to  the 
groupof  results  of  nervous  disturbance  which  prove,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  irritation  induced  in  a  nerve,  or  pressure 
upon  a  nerve,  is  sufficient  to  lead  to  more  or  less  change 
in  function  and  structure,  and  that  that  morbid  influence 
may  after  a  time  induce  a  deterioration  resulting  in,  or 
suflicient  to  produce,  a  furred  tongue,  ulceration  of  the  skin, 
or  gangrene  of  the  fingers.  In  Dr.  Addison's  case  there 
was  an  ulceration  in  the  auditory  canal,  and  the  gland 
enlarged  as  the  consequence  of  the  exposed  lymphatics 
absorbing  and  carr^angthe  morbid  fluid  of  the  ulcer  down 
to  the  lymphatic  glands.  Fortunately  for  us,  these  glands 
are  highly  conservative  in  their  tendency,  and  they  stop 
the  progress  of  the  morbid  fluid  in  its  onward  course  to- 
wards the  circulation  of  the  blood,  where  its  damaging 
influence  might  be  more  diffused,  and  lead  very  frequently 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  more  serious  condition  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  by  the  general  terra  pysemia, 

I  thought  I  might  be  excused  this  digression,  though  I 
hardly  think  it  requires  an  excuse,  since  it  has  enabled  me 
to  bring  before  vou  this  very  illustrative  group  of  cases, 
15  ^ 
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which,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  neither  received  due  atten* 
tion  nor  a  right  interpretation, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  KERVES  OF  LOWER  EXTREMITIES. 

In  the  lower  extremity  we  discover  the  same  law  of 
nerve  distribution  as  in  the  arm.  For  example,  the  ante- 
rior crural  nerve  supplies  nearly  all  the  muscles  which  we 
employ  m  the  firstcffort  of  progression ;  we  flex  the  thigh, 

Fi«.  37. 


t-^l 
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Prom  a  dlswction  of  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  by  O.  A,  Wrlgtit.  B.  A. 

a,  Vaattiji  intern  tjs,  b.  Sort  onus,  ioscrted,  in  part,  into  the  fancia  of  the  leg.  e,  t* 
Gracilis,  instrtcd  partly  in  the  »amt?  fa«cift.  </,  Scmi-mcrabranontm,  r,  Inter* 
nal  (laphcnoufi  vein,  /,  Long  sapTicnouR  nerve,  gr*  Trndon  of  Scrai-tcndi" 
nosiM,  ending:  partly  in  h,  fascia  ofle^:  one  part  of  this  fascia  is  left  in  9itu, 
receivinif  part  of  the  insertion  of  three  mu«clc«i.  part  is  turned  down.  /, 
Vertical  and  tendinous  fibre*  of  Adductor  ma^nni.  A,  Part  of  Gastrocne- 
mius innacle. 

we  extend  the  knee,  and  we  slightl}^  evert  the  leg ;  and 
nearly  all  the  muscles  employed  for  those  purposes— (the 
psoas,)  the  iliacus,  pectineus,  crureus,  subcrureus,  the  two 
vasti.the  rectus  andsartorius  muscles — are  supplied  by  the 
anterior  crural  nerve.  Not  only  are  nearly  all  these  muscles 
supplied  by  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  but  so  also  is  the 
skin  over  their  insertion,  as  well  as  the  joints  which  they 
move.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  numerous  cutane- 
Q|is  nerves  (branches  of  the  anterior  crural  J  which  supply 
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the  skin  as  far  as  the  knee-joint,  distributed  over  thethigh, 

including  the  external  cutaneous  ner\'e  and  corresponding 
with  the  subjacent  distribution  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve 
to  the  various  muscles.  But  from  these  various  cutaneous 
nerves  I  must  select  the  long  saphenous,  which  pursues  a 
peculiar  course  and  runs  ahead  (seemingly^  at  first  sight, 
without  purpose)  of  all  the  other  nerves  downwards  as 
far  as  the  ankle-joint  and  the  side  of  the  foot.  I  say,  at 
first  it  appears  extraordinary  that  this  long  saphenous 
nerve  should  run  away  from  its  comrades,  and  apparently 
from  its  proper  muscular  and  cutaneous  association,  and 
proceed  as  far  as  the  inner  side  of  the  foot;  but»  when  we 
come  to  examine  this  drawings  the  thing  is  explained. 
Here  is  a  sketch  (Fig.  37),  taken  from  a  dissection  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee.  The  sartorius(6)  is  seen  to  be 
most  intimately  and  largely  attached  to  the  fascia  of  the 
leg  (A);  in  truth,  the  fasciaof  this  portion of  the  limb  must 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  insertion  of  the  sartorius, 
just  as  the  fascia  of  thefbrearm  is  considered  as  part  of  the 
insertion  of  the  biceps  muscle.  Not  onlj^  is  the  sartorius 
suppHed  by  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  but  as  3*011  will  ob- 
serve, the  fascial  insertion,  extending  down  the  leg  some 
considerable  distance,  even  as  far  as  the  ankle-joint,  where 
it  is  blended  with  the  fascia  over  the  foot  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  inner  malleolus,  receives  its  nervous  supply  from 
the  same  source.  This  explains  why  the  long  saphenous 
ner\^e,  which  is  derived  from  the  anterior  crural,  should 
thrust  itself  through  the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  become  sub- 
cutaneous, and  then  follow  the  course  of  the  skin  as  far  as 
the  inner  side  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  sometimes  as  far  as 
the  inner  side  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foot,  thus  follow- 
ing the  fascia.  It  appears  a  deviation  from  the  natural 
order  to  find  this  anterior  crural  sending  down  branches 
to  the  leg  as  far  as  the  foot ;  yet,  when  you  come  to  ex- 
amine this  fascial  association,  you  see  that  it  is  only  carry- 
ing out  the  principle  that  the  same  nerve  which  supplies 
the  muscle  supplies  the  skin  over  the  insertion  of  the  mus- 
c!e — the  sartorius  having  a  long  fascial  insertion  as  far  as 
the  point  I  have  already  indicated,  and  requiring  an 
equally  long  nervous  supply. 
The  anterior  crural  nerve  sends  branches  also  to  the 
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hip-joint,  I  have  here  a  little  sketch  (Fig.  38)  by  Mr. 
Durham,  of  the  nerves  of  the  hip-joint,  which  has  been 
taken  from  his  notes  of  the  various  cases  he  met  with  in 
dissecting  the  nerves  going  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
hip-joint.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  these  articular 
nerves  are  not  copied  directly  from  dissections,  but  are 
sketches  made  from  different  nerves,  and  gi'ouped  together 
to  convey  to  jon  the  idea  of  the  supply  of  nerves  to  the 
hipjoint,  although  not  with  that  precision  of  anatomy 

Fig    38. 


f'^'^  ' 


Sketdi  of  nerres  sttpplTincr  the  anterior  and  Inner  parts  oftlic  capsular  ligament 
of  the  hjp-jolnt.  a,  Fuatncnts  Iroru  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  b,  FiXament» 
^om  the  obturator  nerre. 


which,  no  doubt,  is  always  desirable,  and  especiall)^  so 
within  this  college.  Weseefilaraents  of  the  anterior  crural 
nerve  traced  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  hip-joint;  this  nerve  also  sending  branches  to  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
knee-joint. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  anterior  crural  nerve  supplies  the 
joints  which  its  muscles  move,  the  anterior  part  of  the  hip- 
joint  and  a  portion  of  the  knee-joint;  and  it  supplies  the 
skin  over  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  as  w*ell  as 
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the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  as  low  down  as  the 
limits  of  the  fascia  to  which  is  attached  the  sartorius 
muscle. 

It  is  important,  in  tracing  the  nerves  in  this  way,  to  fix 
upon  them,  as  far  as  we  can,  some  useful  reference,  so  that 
we  may  not  only  bear  them  in  mind,  but  sec  the  practical 
application  of  the  subject.  Now,  we  know  that  the  long 
saphenous  nerve  follows  the  course  of  the  saphena  major 
vein;  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  explanation  of  patients 
experiencing  so  much  pain  in  this  neighborhood  when 
these  veins  are  dilated  and  press  upon  portions  of  the 
nerve-  So,  again,  ulcerations  on  the  lower  and  inner  part 
of  the  leg,  although  small,  are  exquisitely  painful — irrita- 
ble, as  we  term  them ;  and  on  some  occasions  I  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  nerve  in  the  ulcer,  and 
that  has  led  to  its  rapid  healing — a  point  in  respect  of 
which  I  have  addressed  3'ou  two  or  three  times  before. 
The  pain  in  the  leg  thus  experienced  is  most  manifest 
when  the  patient  is  standing,  when  all  these  veins  are  full 
of  blood,  and  thereby  encroaching  upon  the  nerves;  but  if 
the  leg  be  lifted  up,  and  the  blood-vessels  so  emptied*  the 
pain  is  quickly  relieved.  It  is  pressure  upon  the  nerve 
that  causes  the  pain  under  those  circumstances.  I  have 
very  often  recommended  (with  great  advantage  to  the 
patients)  elderl}^  j>ersons  sufleriug  from  large  veins,  with 
or  without  sore  legs,  to  raise  the  lower  half  of  the  bed  on 
-which  they  sleep  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  the  legs  a 
little  higher  than  the  pelvis;  the  veins  are  thus  empty 
nearly  all  the  night,  and  the  result  is  to  remove  the  press* 
ure;  and  if  the  patients  are  in  bed  about  half  the  rest  of 
their  fives.  Nature  has  an  opportunity  of  repairing  the 
injuries  that  have  been  inflicted.  I  have  known  many  per- 
sons by  this  simple  contrivance  live  in  great  comfort  and 
freedom  from  the  repetition  of  these  small  ulcers.  The 
lower  half  of  the  bed  being  slightly  elevated,  whether  the 
patient  was  asleep  or  awake,  the  legs  were  always  lying  on 
aslightly  inclined  plane;  the  venous  blood  then  runs  down 
easily  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  thigh,  where  it  enters 
freely  into  the  general  circulation. 
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CAUSE  OF  ULCERS  ON  THE  LEGS  BEING  SO  FREQUENTLY  SIT- 
UATED JUST  ABOVE  THE  ANKLE. 

I  would  here  ask  a  question,  which  I  will  endeavor  to 
answer  myself.  Wh}^  is  it  that  varicose  ulcers  occur  so 
frequently  at  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  leg?  It 
might  be  said  that  they  occur  because  the  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  lower  extremities  has  to  run  uphill,  and 
gravitation  interferes  very  much  with  the  return  of  the 
blood;  the  valves  become  broken  down,  and  the  whole 
pressure,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  is  retrograde.  If  that  were 
the  sole  reason »  ulcers  should  occur  by  preference  on  the 
feet  or  on  the  toes,  because  these  are  more  remote  from  the 
central  circulation  than  the  ordinar^^  site  of  ulcers  from 
varicose  veins.  Hence  I  suspect  this  cannot  be  the  cause. 
Theexplanation  has  always— at  least  for  some  time  past — 
appeared  to  me  to  be  this: — The  superficial  and  deep  veins 
of  the  legs  freely  communicate  \vith  each  other  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ankle-joint.  The  first  two  inches 
above  that  point  is  the  spot  where  the  greatest  stress  is 
laid  upon  these  superficial  veins;  below  that  point  they 
freely  communicate,  and  if  the  blood  cannot  return  by  the 
superficial  veins,  it  can  do  so  by  the  deep  veins,  or  vice 
vers^.  But  when  you  reach  the  point  where  that 
brown  patch  of  skin  so  often  occurs  in  old  persons, 
above  the  inner  malleolus,  the  anastomoses  are  less 
free,  and  this  appears  to  tne  to  be  the  reason  why  ulcers 
from  varicose  veins  occur  so  frequently  about  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  nerve  distribution. 
Formerly  the  muscles  of  the  knee-joint  were  gronped  in 
this  way:  ten  muscles  to  the  knee-joint — four  extensors 
and  six  flexors — and  they  may  be  so  now.  Amongst  the 
flexors  were  placed  the  sartorius,  the  gracilis  and  the 
senii-tendinosus.  Now  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  you 
presently  that  a  better  grouping  of  these  muscles  might  he 
obtained;  for  we  shall  find,  upon  examination,  that  they 
do  not  receive  their  nerves  from  the  same  source,  b»it  each 
from  a  different  one.  Thus,  the  sartorius  receives  its  nerve 
from  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  the  gracilis  from  the  obtu- 
rator or  adductor  nerve,  and  thesemi-tendinosus  from  the 
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great  sciatic;  thus  clearly  indicating  the  three  diflferent 
associations  of  those  muscles.  It  is  hardly  fair,  then^  to 
group  them  as  three  of  the  flexors  of  the  knee-joint.  It 
is,  in  my  opinton,  better  to  look  at  them  in  their  functional 
association,  and  then  I  think  you  will  perceive  a  distinct 
indication  that  the  sartorius,  receiving  its  nerve  exclusively 
from  the  anterior  crural,  is^  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
associated  with  the  other  muscles  supplied  by  the  anterior 
crural.  So  with  regard  to  the  gracilis,  it  is  supplied  by 
the  same  nerve  as  that  which  suppHes  the  adductor  muscles ; 
hence  the  gracilis  should  be  called  an  adductor  rather  than 
a  flexor  muscle.  Again,  the  semi-tendinosus  receives  its 
nerve  exclusively  from  the  great  sciatic,  which  controls 
the  flexors  of  the  knee-joint,  I  shall  have  occasion  almost 
immediately  to  allude  to  this  more  in  detail. 

Here  is  al^eautihd  diagram,  or  rather  drawing  (Fig.  39), 
of  a  recent  dissection  made  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  course  and  distribution  of  the  obturator  nerve.  The 
trunk  of  this  nerve  is  seen  coming  out  as  usual  of  the  verte- 
bral canal,  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebra, 
I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  point  of  exit, 
because  you  will  remember  that  the  spinal  marrow^  ceases 
opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra;  there  is  no  marrow 
below  that  point  in  the  adult  »or  long  anterior  to  that  period 
of  life.  But,  keeping  to  the  anatomy  of  the  day,  we  say 
that  the  obturator  nerve  comes  out  between  the  third  and 
fourth  lumbar  vertebrae,  then  passes  down  through  the 
pelvis,  and  ^^ouwill  observe  it  in  the  drawing  passingover 
thesacro-iliac  articulation.  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  sends 
some  filaments  to  that  articulation;  at  any  rate,  it  lies  close 
to  it  and  w^ould  be  likely  to  sufler  from  its  proximity  to  it 
when  diseased.  The  nerve  then  passes  down  across  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  and  along  its  inner  aspect,  then  over 
the  obturator  internus  muscle  and  through  the  obturator 
foramen  (which  in  thisdrawingisexposed  by  cutting  away 
part  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubic  bone),  where  it 
throws  a  branch  into  the  obturator  externus  muscle.  The 
obturator  nerve  then  gives  a  filament  to  the  capsular 
ligament,  branches  downward  to  the  notch  of  the  aceta- 
bulum, and  one  filament  to  the  hip-joint  to  be  inserted 
into  the  baseof  theligaraentura  teres.    This  explains  those 
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and  here  the  adductor  brevis-tnot  the  pectineus.  which  is 
turned  back  as  having  no  branch  o^enerally  from  the 
obturator,  its  chief  supply  beiyg  from  the  anterior  crural, 
with  an  occasional  branch  from  the  accessory  obturator 
when  present.  Here  are  filaments  passing  to  the  adductor 
longLts  and  to  the  adductor  niagnus,  and  also  to  the  gracilis. 
The  muscular  supply'  of  this  nerve  is  very  precise  to  the 
obturator  extenius,  the  three  adductors  and  the  gracilis. 
Then  trace  these  two  sensitive  filaments:  one  passes  down 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint,  and  the  other  (a  part  of 
the  posterior  division)  proceeds  through  the  adductor 
magnus  into  the  popliteal  region,  and  there  enters  the 
knee-joint  at  its  posterior  part.  The  distribution  of  this 
nerve  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  nerve  supplying 
muscles  and  also  the  joints  moved  by  them. 

Looking  at  the  long  course  and  wide  distribution  of  this 
obturator  nerve  alone,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many 
different  causes  for  pain  felt  along  its  branches  to  the  inner 
side  and  interior  of  the  knee-joint ;  and  here  I  would 
remind  you  of  the  importance  and  vahie  of  precise  obser- 
vation with  regard  to  the  locality  of  pain  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin.  Tracing  the  trunk  of  the  obturator  nerve,  we 
find  it  associated  with  man^'  internal  and  external  parts. 
Assuming  the  obturator  nerve  to  betheseat  of  pain  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee  and  within  the  knee-joint,  it  is 
plain  that  this  may  depend  upon  disease  within  the  verte- 
bral canal,  or  it  may  depend  upon  some  diseased  condition 
of  a  vertebra  near  which  the  nerve  lies.  You  see  it  passes 
over  the  sacro-iliac  articu]<itiou,  and  when  that  joint  is 
inflamed  and  swollen,  as  sometimeshappens^  patientscom- 
plain  of  pain  within  the  knee  and  on  the  inner  side.  I 
have  known  patients  complain  of  pain  iu  the  inner  side  of 
the  knee  when  the  disease  was  not  in  the  hii)-joint,  I 
recollect  a  patient — a  lady  who  Mr,  Solly  knows  very  well 
— who  had  a  diseased  condition  of  the  articulation  between 
the  sacrum  and  the  ilium»  and  suffered  pain  in  the  knee 
and  other  indications  of  hip-joint  disease.  As  the  obtura- 
tor nerve  proceeds  downwards,  it  is  obvious  that  a  psoas 
abscess  might  produce  the  pain  in  the  knee.  It  also  runs 
on  the  left  side  under  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and 
the  colon,  when  distended  by  faeces  or  diseased  by  cancer 
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or  scirrlius,  is  quitecapable  of  producing  pain  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee.  Only  recently  I  saw  a  gentleman  from 
South  Wales,  who  was  the  subject  of  stricture  of  the 
rectum  from  malignant  disease.  He  suffered  pain  in  the 
knee-joint  and  in  the  back  part  of  the  leg.  This  led  me  to 
suspect,  what  really  turned  out  upon  careful  examination 
to  be  the  case,  that  a  large  mass  of  cancer  was  involving 
the  nerves  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  sacrum,  and  also,  no 
doubt,  the  obturator  nerve.  This  was  the  explanation  of 
the  pain  which  he  had  experienced  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee-joint,  partly  depending  upon  the  obturator,  and 
partly  alsouponthe  distribution  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

About  two  years  since  a  surgeon  brought  a  gentleman 
to  me  under  these  circumstances:  he  said,  '*He  is  rather 
an  irritable  man,  and  has  pains  and  distressed  feelings  all 
over  his  left  leg.  I  want  you  to  make  out  the  cause/'  I 
examined  the  leg  carefully,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
mischief,  whatever  it  was,  had  been  impressed  upon  the 
obturator  and  sciatic  nerves.  I  made  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  and  he  said,  '*  Well  now, 
let  us  go  into  the  other  room,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
happened."  I  then  learned  that  this  gentleman  some  time 
ago  was  going  officially  down  to  Southampton  by  the 
express.  Before  he  started  he  was  anxious  to  have  his 
bowels  opened,  as  they  were  rather  relaxed,  but  he  had 
not  time.  He  got  into  the  carriage,  and  traveled  with 
gi'eat  rapidity*  but  in  great  pain  all  the  way  to  South- 
ampton. I  suppose  he  did  not  know  the  strength  of  his 
little  sphincter  ani,  but  he  had  to  rely  upon  it  in  his 
emergency.  As  I  have  said,  he  sat  quietly,  but  in  great 
distress,  until  he  got  to  Southampton, sufferinggreat  pain 
in  his  leg.  That  was  the  history  and  essence  of  his  case. 
It  was  pressure  upon  the  sciatic  and  obturator  nerves^ 
which  seemed  to  have  been  extreme  in  this  nervous  man, 
and  led,  I  believe,  to  the  painful  symptoms  respecting 
which  I  was  consulted. 

We  know  that  hip-joint  disease  is  capable  of  producing 
pain  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  This  disease,  on 
the  whole,  I  suppose,  commences  more  frequently  in  the 
ligamentum  teres  than  in  any  other  portion,  perhaps,  of 
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the  articulation.*  Seeing  that  one  branch  of  the  obturator 
nerve  goes  to  the  hip-joint,  a  second  to  the  interior  of  the 
knee,  and  a  third  to  the  inner  side  of  that  joint,  I  think 
we  see  how  it  occurs  that  disease  in  the  interior  of  the 
hip-joint  can  produce  "sympathetic"  pain  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  knee-joint,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  important  to  insist  upon  this  piece  of 
anatomy,  because  there  are  other  explanations  of  the  point. 
If  we  find  that  an  inflamed  tooth  in  the  second  division  of 
the  fifth  nerve  can  produce  irritation  of  the  tongue  and 
cause  it  to  be  furred,  surely  it  is  not  forcing  the  principles 
of  anatom_v  and  physiology  to  say  that  the  obturator 
nerve»  being  involved  in  mischief  in  the  hip-joint»  may,  by 
continuity^  convey  irritation  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  and  also  to  the  interior  of  the 
knee-joint.    But  whether  that  be  physiologically  the  true 

•  Mr.  Key,  who  origtoally  (Med.  Chin  Trs..  vol.xviii.  p.  230)  brought 
forward  this  view  of  the  tisiial  origifi  o^  hipjoint  disease,  did  so  on  the 
following  grounds:  **  The  begnining  of  the  affection  is  often  to  Ije  traced 
to  a  fall,  by  which  the  legs  have  been  forcibly  separated,  and  the  liga- 
ment iim  teres  stretched*  .  .  .  The  motions  of  the  joint  that  give  the 
fiatient  most  pain  arc  strongly  indicative  of  the  scat  of  the  affection, 
n  the  earliest  stage,  before  the  soft  parts  could  well  be  affected,  if  the 
disease  commenced  in  the  cartilage,  e version  of  the  thigh  and  abduction 
of  the  limb  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  suffering  tcj  the  patient,  while 
he  can  bear  the  joint  to  he  flexed  aad  to  \x  slightly  inverted  without 
complaining."  The  above  arguments,  depending  as  they  do  on  the  old 
belief  that  the  ligamentum  teres  was  rendered  tense  by  abduction,,  hnve 
lost  much  of  their  value  now  that  more  is  known  about  this  ligament. 
More  importance  is»  I  think,  to  be  attached  to  two  other  arguments  of 
Mr.  Key,  the  first  of  which  must  be  admitted  to  strongly  support  his 
theory  of  the  origin  of  hip-diserise,  when  we  remember  that,  in  every  ex- 
amination  that  has  \yeen  recorded  of  early  hip-disease,  infiammation  of 
the  ligamentum  teres  was  always  present  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
morbid  appearance.  **A  similar  indication  of  the  ligamentum  teres  be- 
ing inflamed  is  the  pain  sometimes  expressed  on  pressing  the  head  of  the 
femur  against  the  acetabulum.  In  its  healthy  state,  the  ligament,  being 
lodged  in  the  hollow  of  the  acetabulum,  receives  but  little  pressure,  but 
when  it  is  swelled  by  inflammation  the  cavity  of  the  Joint  affords  it  less 
protection,  and  when  pressure  is  made  by  forcing  the  head  of  the  femur 
upwards  the  ligament  is  com  pressed »  and  usually  prodiic^es  some  degree 
of  pain.  The  circumstance,  too,  of  the  ligamcntuim  teres  l^eing  de- 
stroyed bv  ulceration,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  and  acetabulum  are 
only  partially  ulcerated,  may  be  considered  as  presumptive  proof  of  its 
being  very  early  engaged  in  the  disease." 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  decide  whether  this  view  of  Mr.  Key's  is 
correct  or  not.  If,  m  examining  a  case  of  early  hijvdisease,  the  surgeon 
endeavors  to  make  out  the  condition  of  the  ligamentum  teres  (rendering 
it  tense  by  flexing  it  and  abducting  the  limb,  or  by  rotating  it  out- 
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explanation  or  not,  we  know  it  frequently  happens 
that  patients  have  pain  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee»  and 
even  within  the  knee,  when  suffering  from  hip-joint 
disease*  I  think  that  if  the  distribution  of  the  nerves 
were  studied  in  this  way,  tr^^ing  to  fix  upon  them  some 
practical  reference  in  relation  to  symptoms  which  are 
oftentimes  very  remotely  situated  from  the  real  cause  of 
the  mischief,  it  might  tend  to  make  the  study  of  this  part 
of  human  anatomy  more  intensely  interesting,  and  cer- 
tainly more  useful,  tlian  it  at  present  appears  to  be  in  the 
consideration  of  many  surgeons: 

Reverting,  for  a  moment,  to  the  distribution  of  nerves 
as  a  means  towards  diagnosis,  let  me  remind  you  of  the 
insertion  of  these  threemuscles — the  sartorius,  the  gracilis 
and  the  semi-tendinosus.  The  sartorius  receives  its  nerves 
from  the  anterior  crural.    The  gracilis  is  supplied  by  the 


wards),  he  finds  it  impossible — his  patient  being  nsually  a  child  from  five 
to  twelve— to  satisty  himself  that  snch  movements  alone  either  produce 
pain  or  increase  it.  Again,  it  is  the  rarest  thing  possible  for  patients  to 
die  from  the  effects  alone  of  this  disease  in  its  early  stage,  and  vrheii 
death  has  taken  place  from  some  other  caiise^  either  no  examination  is 
made,  or  the  actual  cause  of  death  is  looked  for  and  the  hip-joint  left  un- 
uoticeri  The  fact^  however,  ia  of  very  g^reat  interest,  that  where  oppor- 
titnities  have  been  afforded  of  examiaing  hip-disease,  in  its  early  stage, 
the  ligamentitm  teres  has  in  every  case  been  found  chiefly'  or  solely  im- 
plicated. Thus,  ia  Mr.  Key's  c^se  (in  which  the  disease  had,  however, 
lasted  six  months,  and  had  been  trented  with  partial  success),  the  liga- 
inentum  teres  was  found  thickened  and  inflamed,  and  the  drawing  and 
preparation  showsjlittleotherchangesavea  spot  of  ulcerated  cartila^at 
the  root  of  the  ligament.  In  a  case  reeorded  b}*  Mr.  South  in  hisChelius^s 
Surgery,  and  in  which  the  joint  was  dissected  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  round  ligament  was  precisely  similar.  In  a  third  case 
(the  most  valuable  of  alt.  on  account  of  the  specimen  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children),  death  having  taken 
place  a  month  after  the  first  s^-mptoms  were  noticed,  almost  the  sole 
morbid  appearance  was  ulceration  of  the  ligamentum  teres.  So,  too,  in 
a  case  recorded  by  MM.  Martin  and  CoUtueau,  and  mentioned  {he.  supr, 
cit.)  by  Mr.  Holmes,  where  death  took  place  a  few  days  after  the  first 
onset  of  the  symptoms,  the  condition  seems  to  have  been  identical. 
Other  conditions  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  which  maybe  noticed  after 
excision,  point  to  the  same  origin  of  the  disease,  in  that  they  apjiear  to 
show  that  the  first  stress  of  the  inflammation  fell  upon  the  ligamentum 
teres:  thus  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  is  often  most  marked  just  at  the 
position  of  the  hgamentum  teres,  and  in  a  case  in  which  I  recently  ex- 
cised the  head  of  the  femur  (and  I  have  seen  a  secotid  very  similar  case), 
a  distinct  sequestrum  ^ny  not  rpiite  detached  just  l>elow  the  centre  of 
the  head  of  the  femnti  immediately  beneath  the  thickened  remains  of  the 
ligamentum  teres. 
See  also  note,  p.  339,— [Ed.] 
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obturator  nerve,  and  by  it  alone;  it  is  inserted  into  the 
tibia,  and  attached,  in  part,  to  the  fascia  of  the  leg  (Fig. 
37),  Then  the  semi-tendinosus  is  supplied  by  the  great 
sciatic  nerve,  and  this  also  is  attached  to  the  fascia  of  the 
leg.  We  have  here  three  muscles— the  sartorius,  the 
gracilis  and  the  semi-tendinosus— all  inserted  into  the 
fascia.  Now,  if  that  be  true,  and  it  nndonbtedlj-  is  so, 
we  ought  to  discover  a  particular  distribution  of  cutane- 


This  drawlnfc  TcpTTWicnts  the  variotiB  !*eniiory  nervca  supplying  the  «kln  on,  the 
Ifincraide  of  the  knee,  the  upper  portion  of  the  leg.  a,  Cotancoiif)  branches 
of  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  6,  Long  fiaphenou<»  nerve,  c,  Cutanccitis 
branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  d^  CutancouH  branch  of  the  obturator 
nerve** 

ous  nerves  at  this  point ;  we  ought  to  find  part  of  the  an- 
terior crural  nerve  coming  to  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  and 
branches  of  the  obturator  and  the  great  sciatic  proceed- 
ing to  the  same  point.  And  here  they  are  depicted  from 
nature  I  Fig.  40).  Here  (6)  is  the  long  saphenous  nerve — 
part  of  the  anterior  crural;  here  also  (d)  is  a  filament  of 
the  obturator — that  nerve  which  supplies  the  gracilis;  and 
here  again  {c)  is  a  branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  the 
cutaneous  nerve  associated  with  the  great  sciatic  which 

*  Prom  such  experience  as  1  had  during  the  six  years  in  which  I  was 
a  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Gny's  Hospital,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
branch  is  constantly  present,  as  theoretically  it  should  be  on  Mr.  Hil- 
ton's explanatiofi.  An  "  occasional  cutaneous  branch  '*  of  the  obturator 
which  occupies  this  position  is  thus  described  in  Quain's  Anat.,  ed.  7th, 
p.  662:  *' In  some  instances  the  communicating  "  (with  long  saphe- 
nous and  internal  cutaneous  nerves)  *'  branch  is  larger  than  usual,  and 
descends  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sartonus  tn  the  inner  side  of 
the  kneCt  where  it  perforates  the  fascia.  , .  .and  extends  down  the  inner 
side  of  the  limb,  supplving  the  skio  as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  leg." — 
[EdJ 
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supplies  the  semi-tendinosus  muscle  itself.  These  three 
nerves,  then,  supply  the  fascia  and  the  skin  or  the  inner 
side  of  the  lower  part,  and  just  below  the  knee-joint,  and 
are  directly  associated  with  the  three  muscles,  the  sar- 
torius,  the  gracilis  and  the  semi-tendinosus,  which  receive 
their  nervous  supply  from  them. 

It  is  not  un worth}''  of  admiration  to  see  the  precise 
position  of  these  muscles.  If  you  measure  with  accuracy 
the  distance  of  the  points  of  insertion  of  these  muscles 
between  the  fulcrum  (or  the  hip-joint)  and  resistance  (or 
the  foot),  you  will  find  that  these  muscles  are  inserted  just 
beyond  the  mid-distance  between  the  fulcrum  and  resist- 
ance. Hence  the  gracilis  is  a  great  help  to  the  adductors 
of  the  thigh ;  it  helps  to  adduct  the  leg-  it  goes  fur  enough 
to  seize  the  limb  just  beyond  the  midway  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  resistance.  Again,  the  semi-tendinosus, 
a  powerful  flexor »  and  the  sartorius  in  like  manner,  are 
inserted  just  in  the  same  way.  The  sartorius,  then,  is  a 
very  powerful  assistant  to  the  muscles  employed  in  the 
first  effort  of  progression,  slightly  everting  the  leg, 
spreading  out  the  foot,  and  widening  the  base  of  the 
column,  so  as  to  make  it  raoi^  easy  for  man  to  maintain 
the  upright  posture. 

In  a  former  lecture  I  made  use  of  two  or  three  diagrams 
(Figs.  11  and  12)  to  point  out  the  importance  and  value 
of  knowing  preciscH^  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  to  the 
skin  of  the  head  and  foce.  If  a  patient  complain  of  pain 
at  a  certain  part,  supplied  only  by  one  sensitive  nerve,  it 
is  certain  that  nerve  must  be  the  seat  of  the  pain. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  same  method  in  examining  the 
cause  of  pain  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  Here  are 
nerves  from  three  different  sources— the  obturator,  the 
anterior  crural  and  the  great  sciatic.  It  is  quite  clear, 
then,  that  if  the  patient  complain  of  pain  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  knee-joint,  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  without 
ascei^aining  which  of  the  nerves  produces  that  pain.  We 
know  that  there  are  three  possible  lines  of  direction  for 
this  pain,  and  we  are  bound  to  examine  those  three  lines 
of  direction  for  thepurpose  of  ascertaining  in  the  course  of 
which  nerve  the  real  cause  is  situated.  For  this  purpose 
we  ought  carefully  to  examine  the  anatomical  relations 
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of  the  obturator,  the  great  sciatic  and  the  anterior  crural 
nerves,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  real  cause  of 
pain  expressed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint;  for  it 
is  obvious  that  a  disturbing  cause  associated  with  the 
course  of  any  of  these  might  produce  the  pain. 

Let  us  fix  another  practical  and  useful  reference  to  this 
distribution  of  nerves.  From  it  I  would  offer  this  suggest- 
ive explanation  of  what  is  termed  hysterical  hip-  or  knee- 
joint  disease  :^ 


EXPLANATION  OF  HYSTERICAL  PAINS  IN  THE  HIP-  OR  KNEE- 
JOINT. 

The  sacral  ganglia  and  the  lower  lumbar  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  are  connected  with  the  great  sciatic 
nerve. and  partly  also  with  the  obturator  nerve.  Thesesame 
ganglia  are  connected  likewise  with  the  nerves  proceeding 
through  the  broad  ligament  to  the  uterus  and  to  the 
ovaries.  I  think  we  have  here,  then,  an  explanation  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  what  we  call  hysterical  hip-joint  or 
hysterical  knee-joint.  If  the  nerves  in  the  ovaries  or  the 
uterus  be  in  a  state  of  irritation,  that  irritation  can  be 
conducted  to  these  sacral  nerves  or  to  the  obturator,  and 
then,  in  accordance  with  the  generally  received  law  of 
distribution  of  nervous  influence^  irritation  or  pain  may 
be  manilcsted  at  the  other  peripheral  or  articular  end  of 
the  same  nerve*  Hence  it  may  be  expressed  within  the 
knee-joint,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint,  or  it  may 
be  within  the  hip-joint,  because  the  hip-joint  as  well  as 
that  of  the  knee  receives  its  nerves  from  these  various 
sources.  The  posterior  part  of  the  hip-joint,  you  will  re- 
member, has  nerves  coming  to  it  from  the  sacral  plexus. 
The  sacral  plexus  receives  some  filaments  from  the  sacral 
ganglia;  so  do  the  uterine  and  ovarian  nerves;  and  it  is 
quite  possible,  na}',  I  think  is  very  jikely,  that  the  irrita- 
tion commencing  in  the  ovaries  or  the  uterus  might  be 
conveyed  to  some  of  the  filaments  deri%^ed  from  the  same 
ganglia  in  the  sacrum,  and  irritation  in  the  hip*joint  be 
thus  produced.  You  will  observe  that  the  two  nenres, 
which  are  so  distributed  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  the 
pain  in  the  joints,  are  the  great  sciatic  and  the  obturator ; 
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and  I  believe  this  is  a  probable  explanation  of  the  fact,  that 
of  all  the  joints  in  the  human  body  affected  hysterically  as 
we  term  it,  none  are  so  frequently  involved  as  those  of  the 
hip  and  the  knee.*  By  tracin«?  these  two  nerves,  I  think 
we  may  find  a  probable  interpretation  of  that  frequency, 
I  have  here  constructed  a  diagram  intended  to  represent 
what  I  have  been  alluding  to.    Suppose  this  (f)  to  repre- 

Pl«*  41. 


Hf  spinal  marrow,  b.  Spinal  n^rrre*  goinjEi  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body 
behind  the  vertebral  column,  c,  A  visceral  artery  accompanied  by  branchc* 
of  the  ^i^Ti  pathetic  nerve,  rf.  Common  »pinal  nerve,  compo!«ed  of  motor  and 
aenaory  filaments.  0,  Portion  of  intc.iUnc  (wteruj*  or  ovary)  rcceiTin(f 
minute  filamcnt.M  from  the  tipinaJ  nervcsi  and  wyrn pathetic  nerve,  /,  GangHa 
of  sympathetic  ntrye,  united  to  each  other  by  lunKitndinal  filaments^  at»d 
recelvinjif  branche<»  from,  as  well  afl  ^vint;  off  bronchen  to,  a  common  ftpinalt 
motor  and  aensorj'  nerve. 

The  arrows  indicnte'the  directions  which  any  inieMtinal,  uterine  or  ovarian 
irritation  might  pnrsne  centrifugal ly,  cither  directly  backwards  to  the  skin 
in  that  rej^fion,  or  mijrht  prooecd  with  a  iplnaJ  nerve  to  it«  sDuscitlar,  artlc- 
nlar,  or  cutaneous  destination. 


*  Sir  J.  Paj^et,  to  whose  Intuit  has  fallen  to  sec  more  of  these  cases  thaii 
toain^  other  surgeon,  save,  perhaps*  the  late  Sir  B.  Brodie»  speaks  as  foh 
lows  in  his  Clin.  Lect,  and  Essays,  edited  by  Howard  Marsli,  p.  197  :-* 
*'Among  all  the  joints,  the  hip  and  the  knee,  which  are  the  most  frequent 
^"its  of  real  disease,  are  equally  fo  of  the  mimicry — a  fact  not  easy  tM 

count  for,  It  may  he  due  to  mental  association,  perhaps  uncon- 
Bcionsly,  or  to  a  mingled  inheritance — for  ittstance,  to  an  inheritance  of 
nen^ons  constitution  and  of  relative  weakness  in  the  joint  or  joiata 
most  weak  in  progenitors."— [Ed]. 
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sent  the  three  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic ;  we  have  then 
a  spinal  nerve  (d)  attached* to  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
taking  its  onward  course  to  the  muscles  and  the  skin. 
Wc  kuow^  that  these  spinal  nerves  communicate  with  the 
ganglia,  and  so,  b}'  the  sympathetic  branches  travelling 
along  the  arteries  (c),  reach  the  intestine  (e)»  uterus  and 
ovaries.  Let  us  assume,  then,  that  a  patient  ma^'  have 
irritation  from  any  cause  in  the  intestine,  in  the  uterus  or 
ovaries,  or  in  the  broad  ligaments.  On  this  map  we  may 
trace  the  course  of  that  intestinal,  uterine,  or  ovarian 
irritation  through  the  ganglia,  through  the  spinal  nerve 
and  spinal  marrow,  thence  to  be  reflected  to  any  part  of 
the  peripheral  or  articular  distribution  of  the  same  spinal 
nerve.  This  condition,  I  apprehend,  is  sometimes  very 
clearly  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  intestines.  Who  is 
there  that  has  not  felt  griping  pains  in  the  interior  of  the 
intestines  from  some  morbid  agent  lying  there,  or  from 
drastic  purgatives  traversing  the  gut,  accompanied  by 
pains  or  cramps  in  the  leg,  and  pains  in  the  loins? — con- 
vejxd  in  the  latter  instance  by  the  filaments  of  spinal 
nerves,  which  pass  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  or  the 
lumbar  region.  And  is  it  not  a  common  occurrence  in 
cases  of  uterine  and  ovarian  irritation  for  the  patients  to 
complain  of  pain  in  the  loins ^  but  particularly  over  the 
posterior  part  of  the  sacrum  ?  The  ovarian  and  uterine 
nerves  traverse  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  and  so 
reach  the  spinal  nerves.  Hence  the  morbid  influence  con- 
veyed by  the  posterior  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  to  the 
skin  over  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions  explains  the  lum- 
bar and  sacral  pains  experienced  by  such  patients. 
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Muscular  and  Cutaneous  Distribution  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Knee — ^Dislo- 
cation and  Contraction  in  Diseases  of  Knei^-Joint — Treatment^Mus- 
colar  and  Cutaneous  Distribution  of  the  Gluteal  Nerves — Order  of 
Sapply  in  the  Distribution  of  Nerves  to  Different  Muscles-*Pain  on  One 
Sioe  of  Penis  Depending  on  Disease  of  the  Perineal  Branch  of  the 
Inferior  Gluteal  Nerve — Enlarged  Bursa  on  Tuberosity  of  Ischium— Re- 
lation of  the  Peritoneum  to  Cutaneous  and  Muscular  Distribution  of 
Nerves — Application  to  Practice — Relation,,  by  Nervous  Distribution, 
of  the  Pericardium  to  the  Diaphragm. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  lecture  I  directed  your 
attention  to  the  numerous  nerves  which  are  placed  around 
and  within  the  anterior  of  the  knee-joint,  I  observed  that 
those  nerves  are  derived  from  many  sources,  and  I  may 
now  add  that  the  great  sciatic  not  onl^^  sends  branches 
through  the  popliteal  region  to  the  posterior  part  of  this 
joint,  but  its  external  popliteal  branch  supplies  numerous 
deep  filaments  to  the  outer  side  of  the  knee-joint,  both 
above  and  below  the  inter-articular  space.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  latter  nerves  is  well  shown  in  this  sketch 
(Fig.  42),  taken  from  Mr.  Swan*s  book. 

I  dwelt  especially  on  the  distribution  of  the  great  sciatic, 
the  anterior  crural  and  the  obturator  nerves  to  the  three 
so-called  flexor  muscles  inserted  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee,  and  to  their  fascial  insertion,  and  to  the  overlying 
skin*  I  took  occasion  to  remark  that  these  nerves  ought 
to  be  made  the  medium  of  an  attempt  to  elucidate  any 
sensations  of  pain  which  might  be  experienced  on  the 
inner  side  o(,  or  within,  the  knee*joint.  These  observations 
are,  of  course,  directed  to  those  cases  where  the  pain  is 
extreme  or  severe  within  the  knee-joint  or  on  its  inner  side, 
when  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  given  by  heat  of 
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local  mflamma+ion,  the  absence  of  which  clearly  indicates 
that  such  pain  depends  upon  a  cause  situated  remotely 

from  the  point  of  manifestation,  I  endeavored  to  show, 
that  by  tracing  these  nerves  upwards  or  centrally,  we 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  detecting  the  real  cause  of  the 
pain.  I  think  we  should  make  use  of  these  nerves  for  an- 
other purpose.  It  is  quite  certain  that  local  aneesthetics, 
applied  to  the  cutaneous  branches  of  nersr^es  which  supply 


Fig*.  42. 


a,  Brancheit  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve  prcMzecdingr  to  the  capsular  II  gam  cat 
of  the  IcDcc-joint.  d,  Recnrrent  branch  qiiitti«*f  the  trunk  of  the  i^eroneal 
nerve  jti«t  a»  it  paA5efi  over  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  and  tbeacc  proceeding  to 
the  inferior  and  outer  parts  of  the  knee. 

the  muscles,  have  a  power  of  action  upon  those  muscles 
which  reduces  their  spasm,  lessens  their  contractions,  and 
thus  remove  one  source  of  irritation  from  an  inflamed 
joint.  I  shall  not  have  occasion  in  this  lecture  to  speak 
on  this  subject  again;  but,  as  some  think  that  in  the  use 
of  fomentations  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether 
they  be  medicated  or  not,  I  beseech  those  who  do  so  to 
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carefully  reconsider  the  opinions  which  they  may  have 
formed  on  this  subject,  because  I  am  quite  certain  (and  I 
speak  from  a  fair  amount  of  experience  and  close  observa- 
tion, too,  on  the  matter  J  that  local  anaesthetics  applied 
to  the  skin  over  the  knee-joint  have  a  power  of  diminisliing 
pain — in  the  hip-joint,  for  example.  They  certain  1}^  have 
a  capabihty  of  diminishing  excessive  sensitiveness,  even  in 

Pig.  43, 


/  / ' 


y) 


From  a  preparation  in  tbe  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital. 


the  interior  of  the  knee-joint.  I  verily  believe  (though 
this  is  referring  apparently  to  a  small  matter)  that  the 
reason  why  these  applications  are  so  often  ineffective^  and 
why  they  are  not  more  frequently  employed,  is,  that  the 
solutions  are  not  strong  enough,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  the  anesthetic  materials  is  not  sufficient. 

Another  disturbing  cause  in  an  inflamed  joint,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  is  muscular  force,  the  muscles  unceas- 
ingly contracting  day  and  night.    In  every  case  of  dis- 
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eased  joiut,  if  you  will  compete  with  this  muscular  con- 
traction by  the  means  of  some  mechanical  resist ance»  such 
as  a  firm,  resisting  splint,  you  will  counteract  its  effect. 

I  will  confine  my  obser%'ations  in  this  lecture  to  the 
knee-joint,  and  I  onl}^  enter  upon  the  subject  for  the  sake 
of  giving  a  little  practical  interest  to  what  might  other- 
wise appear  to  be  a  matter  of  dr^^  anatomical  detail. 
Having  dwelt  upon  the  anatomy,  which  is  in  itself  very 
important,  I  feel  that  one  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  its 
practical  application ;  for  if  we  cannot  make  anatomy 
and  physiology  useful  in  practice,  the  information  is 
scarcely  worth  its  acquisition. 

Fig.  43  represents  a  diseased  knee-joint,  where  the 
muscles  have  bad  their  fullest  opportunity  of  doing,  so  to 
si>eak,  exactly  what  they  like  with  the  joint.  It  follows 
the  common  rule  of  dislocation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula 
outwards  and  backwards,  and  points  at  once  to  the  cause 
of  the  dislocation  taking  that  direction.  I  think  it  will  be 
in  accordance  with  experience  that  in  almost  every  case  (I 
do  not  like  to  say  every  case,  because  some  exceptional 
instance  may  have  presented  itself  to  those  present)  the 
tibia  and  Bbula  are  dislocated  backwards  and  outwards 
under  the  influence  of  the  biceps,  and  rotated  inwards  by 
the  popliteus.*  Now,  the  biceps  was  shown  in  my  last 
lecture  to  be  supplied  from  nerves  which  supply  also  the 
interior  of  the  joint.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
application  of  this  point,  I  say  we  ought  to  resist  muscu- 
lar force  through  the  means  of  splints  or  other  mechanical 
resistance,  or  we  may  divide  the  tendons  of  the  muscles 
w^hich  produce  this  displacement.  I  have  a  case  which 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  It  is  only  one  of  man}' 
that  I  might  adduce,  and  hereafter  I  may  be  able  to  de- 
velop this  subject  more  completely. 

This  sketch  (Fig.  44)  was  taken  from  nature  on  the  3rd 
of  June,  1861.  The  history  of  the  case  is  very  short.  The 
patient  is  now  sixteen.    He  was  admitted  under  my  care 


•Thia  displacement  being  permitted  to  take  place  by  the  softening  and 
ulceration  of  the  ligametits,  more  particularly  the  crucial,  the  anterior 
of  which  checks  rotation  inwards,  and  so  counteracts  the  popliteus, 
while  the  posterior  prevents  rotation  outwards,  the  action  of  the  biceps. 
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at  Guy's  hospital  in  October,  1856.  He  had  already  been 
in  a  London  hospital  between  three  and  four  months,  and 
had  left  it  six  months  before  I  saw  him.  The  surgeon 
under  whose  care  he  was,  judging  from  the  boy's  appear- 
ance«  from  the  suppuration  taking  place  in  the  joint, 
the  general  tendency  to  displacement,  and  the  constitu- 
tional disturbance  from  which  he  was  suffering,  the  indica- 
tions of  {jerhaps  a  rapid  death,  proposed  to  the  patient 
that  the  leg  shoul  d  be  removed  or  the  j  oint  excised .  The  bo3' 


Fig.  44, 


M/^ 


■fi 


was  only  eleven  years  old,  so  that  he  had  not  much  voice 
in  the  matter;  but  his  father  and  mother,  when  consulted, 
would  not  accede  to  the  recommendation:  the  patient 
was  therefore  removed  from  the  hospital.  In  Octol3er,1856^ 
he  came  under  my  care.  At  that  time  the  joint  was  in  a 
bad  condition,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  swelling,  suppu- 
ration had  occurred  and  abscesses  were  discharging  pus 
freely.  The  leg  was  rather  more  than  semiflexed;  the 
pain  in  the  joint  was  not  very  severe,  except  when  it  was 
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moved  or  handled ;  and  the  amount  of  discharge  was 
somewhat  diminished.  The  whole  of  the  joint  and  sur- 
rounding structures  were  much  swollen  from  infiltration 
with  serum  and  lymph.  Seeing  the  boy  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  having  observed  several  other  like  cases  (one  as 
early  as  1844,  where  active  disease  was  going  on,  and 
where,  after  I  had  divided  the  tendons  of  the  flexors^  the 
patient  did  very  well},  I  felt  that  I  mighttrust  to  previous 
experience.  Instead,  therefore,  of  proposing  amputation 
or  excision,  I  resolved  to  divide  the  tendons  of  the  flexors, 
which  were  disturbing  the  joint. 

Three  weeks  after  admission^  and  after  giving  the  pa- 
tient chloroform,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  leg 
straight,  but  without  success,  the  muscles  being  too  con- 
tracted ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  divide  the  tendons 
of  the  flexors,  I  divided  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
the  gracilis,  semi-tendinosus,  and  the  serai-membranosus. 
The  latter  were  all  divided  in  the  popliteal  region,  close 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  the  biceps 
tendon  was  severed  about  one  inch  above  its  insertion, 
taking  care,  of  course,  to  avoid  the  peroneal  nerve.  The 
limb  was  then  put  upon  a  straight  wooden  splint,  and  re- 
mained so  during  eight  months.  By  the  aid  of  simple 
strapping  and  pressure  the  joint  soon  became  free  from 
pain.  At  this  time  the  leg  w^as  nearly  straight,  and  the 
patient  was  almost  free  from  any  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, the  discharge  being  exceedingly  small.  It  was  then 
thought  right  that  he  should  go  to  the  Margate  Infirmary, 
whither  he  was  sent  by  the  benevolence  of  the  late  Mr. 
Couchman  in  the  summer  of  1858.  He  remained  at  Mar- 
gate one  year  and  ten  months,  supporting  himself  on 
crutches,  and  afterwards  using  a  stick  for  several  months. 
Whilst  at  Margate  the  wooden  splint  was  removed  and 
a  gutta-percha  one  put  on  the  limb,  with  a  bandage* 
Soon  after  that  the  knee  began  to  be  a  little  flexed,  and  the 
tibia  to  be  placed  slightU'  backwards  and  a  little  out- 
w^ards.so  as  to  deform  the  joint  in  rather  aw*orse  manner 
than  the  sketch  indicates.  I  think  it  was  an  error  to  take 
off  a  resisting  splint  like  wood  or  thick  leather,  and  to  put 
on  gutta-percha.  I  am  certain  that  wdien  the  boy  went 
out  of  Guy*s  Hospital  the  knee-joint  was  straighter  than 
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is  shown  in  the  figure  now  before  you*  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with  the  further  details  of  this  case.  During  the  next 
year  and  a  half  the  bo>^  did  not  use  a  stick  or  crutch ;  he 
had  no  pain,  he  could  walk  three  or  four  miles  without 
difficulty,  and  was  occupied  the  whole  of  the  day  in  busi- 
ness. On  examining  him,  I  found  the  patella  fixed  to  the 
femur,  but  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  motion  between 
the  tibia  and  femur.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very 
good  illustration  of  the  value  of  rest  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  disturbing  causes— those  disturbing  causes 
being  the  muscles,  which  disturljcd  thejoint  in  consequence 
of  the  irritation  in  the  interior  of  thejoint  being  conveyed 
to  the  muscles,  through  the  same  nerve  that  supplies  both 
thejoint  and  the  muscles.  I  did  nothing  more  than  any 
other  surgeon  could  have  done,  I  simply  divided  the 
tendons  w^hich  were  the  disturbing  cause,  and  then  we 
had  no  further  difliculty  in  keeping  the  articular  surfaces 
in  contact.  In  the  course  of  time  Nature  consolidated  the 
parts,  leaving  the  boy  with  his  leg  in  the  state  represented^ 
which  is  not  exaggerated  in  the  slightest  respect,  but  is 
an  exact  representation,  as  far  as  the  artist  could  accom- 
plish it»  of  the  leg  as  it  was  on  June  3rd,  1861. 

Having  to  trace  a  few  more  nerves  in  their  muscular  and 
cutaneous  distribution,  I  will  take  the  superior  gluteal 
nerve.  Ever}^  anatomist  will  remember  that  this  nerve  is 
derived  from  the  hmibo-sacral  cord,  and  that  after  passing 
out  ol  the  pelvis  at  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  it  is 
distributed  to  the  gluteus  medius,  the  gluteus  minimus 
and  the  tensor  vaginae  feraoris.  In  this  drawing  ( Fig.  45) 
we  see  the  associated  cutaneous  lumbar  nerves  coursing 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  then  over  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  and  distributing  themselves  to  the  skin  over 
the  gluteus  medius  and  the  gluteus  minimus.  You  may 
observe  how  they  seem  to  avoid  the  skin  over  the  gluteus 
maximus,  which,  together  with  that  muscle,  is  supplied  by 
the  small  sciatic.  Thus  we  have  another  example  of  the 
same  nerves  suppl^nng  muscles  and  the  skin  over  those 
muscles,  although  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  portions 
do  not,  as  is  usual,  travel  together. 

Speaking  of  nervous  supply,  I  might  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  two  nerves  which  take  a  very  peculiar  course,  and 
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may,  to  some  minds,  denote  the  special  interest  which 

belongs  to  this  inquir}',  I  refer  to  the  course  of  the  spinal 
accessory  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  We  see  the 
spinal  accessory  arising  from  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
cord»  passing  upwards,  and  blending  with  the  sixb-occipital 
nerve.     The  sub-occipital  is  almost  exclusively  a  motor 

K  Fig.  45. 


"ThlidravringTvpresciits  tbc  iicrvc«i?iappliHngthc  skin  over  the  s^lnteusmcdiiui, 
glQteits  minimus,  ctnd  pzkrt  of  the  ten<toT  vajg^ina;  fern  uris.  a  anil  6,  nio-ititnbar 
and  lumbar  gluteal  incn'C8»  derived  fjrom  the  lumbar  pterus.  c»  Lrast  dorsal 
ner\'c. 

fierve;  it  is  usually  devoid  of  any  sensitive  filaments,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  superior  and  inferior  oblique,  the 
two  recti,  and  the  complex  us  muscles  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  neck  and  cranium.  Now,  I  think  that  the 
sub-occipital  nerve,  before  it  sends  filaments  to  supply  this 
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group  of  muscles,  receives  a  branch  from  the  spinal  acces- 
sory. When  these  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  contraction, 
they  carry  the  head  backwards,  and  fix  it  for  a  purpose 
which  we  shall  see  presently.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve 
passes  to  the  interior  of  the  skull  through  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  out  of  it  through  the  jugularforamen,  where 
it  has  intimate  structural  association  with  thepneumogas* 
trie  ner%^e  especially  (I  do  not  detain  you  with  the  minutiae 
of  this,  but  simply  state  the  broad  fact),  and  having  es- 
tablished that  communication,  it  takes  its  downward  and 
backward  course  through  the  neck  to  reach  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  the  trapezius.  Here,  then,  is  a  nerve  taking 
the  very  peculiar  course  which  I  have  pointed  out.  Now, 
it  docs  not  signify  how  fast  the  nervous  influence  passes, 
it  must  reach  the  nearest  point  first.  Assuming^  then,  a 
message  to  be  conveyed  through  the  spinal  accessory  to 
the  muscles,  it  would  first  reach,  by  the  branch  to  the 
sub-occipital,  those  which  have  the  power  to  fix  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  skull ;  the  message  is  then  sent  on 
to  the  stemo-mastoid  and  the  trapezius.  The  posterior 
part  of  the  head  being  always  fixed,  these  two  large 
and  powerful  muscles  act  more  effectually  in  concert  with 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  in  the  process  of  respiration* 
From  this  explanation  I  think  we  see  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  should  take  such  a  tor- 
tuous course. 

Let  us  now  take  the  nerves  to  the  larynx.  And  here  I 
might  at  once  point  out  what  I  shall  not  now,  unfortu- 
nately Jiave  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  youinitsex- 
tended  form — that  the  same  nerves  which  supply  the  mucous 
membrane  supply  also  the  muscular  apparatus  acting  upon 
that  membrane*  This  is  a  uniform  law  with  respect  to  all 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bod3^  and  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  the  larynx.  You  know  that  the  sui>erior 
laryngeal  nerve  of  the  pneumogastric  distributes  itself 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  interior  of  the  larj^nx, 
including  the  laryngeal  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  This 
same  pneumogastric  nerve  sends  off"  a  recurrent  branch, 
distributing  itself  to  all  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
except  the  crico-thyroideus.  Thus  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
supplies  the  muscles  which  move  the  vocal  cords  and  the 
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membrane  lining  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  Here,  then, 
we  have  an  illustration  of  the  same  nerve  supplying  the 
muscular  apparatus  which  acts  upon  the  vocal  cords, 
with  their  investing  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  and  the  joints  of 
the  larynx,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  same  nerve  supplying 
the  muscles  moving  the  joint,  the  interior  of  the  joint, 
and  the  skin  over  the  insertion  of  the  muscles.  The 
superior  laryngeal  (or  sensitive  nerve)  is  accompanied  by 
a  motor  branch,  which  proceeds  directly  to  th&  crico- 
thjToideus  muscle ;  and  whileconsidering this crico-thyruid 
branch,  I  must  remind  you  of  what  I  just  now  stated — that 
no  matter  how  rapidly  the  nervous  influence  passes,  it 
must  reach  the  nearest  point  first,  and  that  is  apparently 
the  reason  why  this  little  nerve  takes  so  short  a  course  to 
the  crico-thyroideus.  It  has  long  been  my  habit  to  regard 
the  crico*thyroidei  as  the  muscles  which  are  intended  to 
tune  the  vocal  instrument ;  and,  as  the  instrument  must  be 
tuned  beforeit  can  beplayed  upon,  so  this  nervous  influence 
first  reaching  the  crico-thyroidei,  the  vocal  cords  are  put 
into  a  due  state  of  tension,  preparatory  to  the  most  pre- 
cise and  accurate  influence  of  the  other  muscles  acting  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  upon  the  vocal  cords.  But  let  us  try 
to  explain  why  the  recurrent  laryngeal  takes  so  peculiar  a 
course.  Some  say  it  must  be  because  it  has  to  wind  over 
the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right  side  and  around  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  left  side.  Now.  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  see  examples  in  the  dissecting-room  in  which  the 
nerve  did  not  wind  round  the  arch  of  the  aorta  or  the 
subclavian  artery,  yet  the  course  of  the  nerve  was,  not- 
withstanding, equally  recurrent,  thus  clearly  indicating 
that  it  had  no  necessary  relation  with  the  subcla\nan 
artery  or  the  aorta.  The  nervous  influence,  w^hatever  it 
may  be,  which  travels  by  these  recurrent  nerves,  goes  from 
below  upwards.  And  I  think  it  will  be  apparent  why 
this  nerve  takes  its  course  from  below  upwards.  It  is  an 
essential  thing,  to  my  mind,  that  the  muscles  which  are 
acting  upon  the  air  as  it  escapes  outwards  from  the  lungs 
so  as  to  make  the  voice,  should  be  acting  from  within  out- 
wards—that is,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx  to  the 
upper.    It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  they  acted  in  the  other 
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waji  "we  should  be  all  ventriloquists,  talking  inwardly  to 
ourselves,  as  it  were,  and  having  no  external  voice;  and 
so  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  direction  of  in- 
fluence from  within  outwards  that  we  find  this  nerve  pur- 
suing this  singularly  rc^eurrent  course,  ultimately  distrib- 
uting itself  to  these  difl'erent  muscles.  The  spinal  accessory 
and  the  laryngeal  nerves  are,  I  think,  Iavo  good  examples 
of  the  rule — that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  the  remark- 
able order  observed  in  the  supph^  of  nervxs  to  muscles 
(Sc^*  page  157). 

I  will  now  adduce  another  illustration  of  the  same 
nerve  supplying  muscles  and  the  skin  associated  with  the 
muscles.  Here  is  a  diagram  taken  from  nature,  intended 
to  show  the  distribution  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  or,  as 
some  term  it,  tlie  inferior  gluteal.  This  nerve  most  fre- 
quently presents  itself  to  the  dissector  as  a  single  trunk. 
Here,  however,  you  will  observe  that  the  muscular  branches 
seem  to  come  off  from  the  great  sciatic.  Now,  although 
this  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  what  I  might  have 
wnshed,  I  thought  it  better  that  all  the  diagrams  exhibited 
here  should  be  made  strictly  from  dissections,  a  rule  ob- 
serv^ed  in  every  one  of  the  drawings  I  have  placed  l>efore 
you.  In  this  instance  it  so  happens  that  the  motor  fila- 
ments of  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve  come  off  apparently  from 
the  great  sciatic.  I  have  very  Httle  doubt,  however,  that 
if  these  motor  filaments  had  been  traced  upwards  towards 
the  spine,  w^eshouM  have  there  found  intimate  associations 
between  the  cutaneous  filaments  and  the  motor  portion 
of  the  same  inferior  gluteal  nerve.  I  do  not  speak  lightly 
of  thisexplanation,  because  I  have  several  times — not  with 
this  nerve,  but  with  other  nerves — found  that  to  be  the 
case.  Where  the  motor  nerve  comes  off  unusually,  if  you 
trace  it  upwards  some  distance  towards  the  spinal  marrow, 
you  wnll  find  that  it  is  in  communication  with  its  proper 
cutaneous  nerve.  Let  us  suppose  that  these  muscular  and 
cutaneous  branchesof  the  inferiorgluteal  nerve  are  in  their 
normal  association,  and  we  shall  see  that  this  inferior 
gluteal  nerve  supplies  the  gluteus  maxim  us  muscle,  and 
sends  out  cutaneous  branches,  which  distribute  themselves 
over  the  lower  edge  of  that  muscle.  It  then  sends  a  branch 
across  the  ischium,  towards  the  perineum,  and  here  it  is 
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seen  (Fig.  47)  coming  close  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  near  to  the  seat  of  a  bursa  placed  there;  after- 
wards it  joins  a  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve,  and  they 
proceed  together  to  the  genitals.  You  will  observe  that 
the  gluteus  niaximus  is  firnil}'  inserted  into  the  fascia 
of  the  thigh;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  muscles 
in  reference  to  this  fascia,  and  may,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maximus. 
We  ought,  therefore,  to  find  nerves  proceeding  from 
the  same  trunk  which  supplies  the  gluteus  maximus 
to  the  skin  over  this  great  length  of  fascia;  and  so  we 
do.  The  fascia  is  there  cut  through,  and  the  cutaneous 
nerves  are  left  distributing  themselves  with  beautiful  pre- 
cision to  the  skin  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  thighs  and 
going  down  below  the  popliteal  region.  Thus  the  distri- 
bution of  this  nerve,  which  at  first  appeared  to  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  distribution  which  I 
have  mentioned — viz.,  of  the  same  nerve  supplying  the 
muscle  and  also  the  skin  over  the  muscle  —  is  in  reality  a 
strong  exponent  of  that  view,  when  we  admit  that  this 
fascia  is  firmly  connected  with  the  gluteus  maximus,  and 
ought  to  l>c  considered  as  part  of  the  insertion  of  that 
muscle. 

With  regard  to  the  branch  of  the  small  sciatic  which 
passes  inward  to  the  i>erin^um  and  genitals,  I  think  w^e 
may  see  reasons,  associated  with  coitus  and  the  action  of 
the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  why  a  cutaneous  branch 
should  go  to  this  region.  This  is  a  subject,  however, 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon,  but  merely  direct  your 
attention  to  the  fact. 

The  recognition  of  the  distribution  of  the  pudic  or 
perinaeal  branch  of  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve  is  sometimes 
important  in  practice. 

CASE  OF  PAIN  ON  ONE  SIDE  OF  PENlS  DEPENDING  ON  DISEASE 
OF  THE  PERIN.EAL  BRANCH  OF  THE  INFERIOR  GLUTEAI* 
OR  SMALL  SCIATIC  NERVE. 


Soon  after  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Key,  a  gentleman 
came  to  me  saying,  *'I  have  something  the  matter  with 
my  urethra  and  bladder,  and  I  suffer  pain  in  the  penis,'*  He 
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had  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key  and  another  surgeon, 
who  had  treated  him  for  diseased  bladder  and  Vtxrious  other 
things.  I  begged  him  to  tell  me  precisely  where  the  pain 
was  situated.  He  traced  the  pain,  crossing  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  to  one  side  of  the  penis.  This  looked 
more  like  a  one-sided  than  a  central  cause.  Upon  careful 
examination  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  tuberosity  and 

Fig.  47. 
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This  lifUTr  is  taken,  by  pcrralssititi,  trma  one  in  Dr.  Hcath*i  Pmctic&l  Anatomr. 
The  ncTvea  (for  the  sake  of  clcamewi  several  are  omitted)  are  shown  on  one  tidet 

the  muscles  on  the  other, 

t.  Anterior  librc«  of  accelerator  urlnxc.  2,  Deep  layer  of  tuperficial  faadn  cut 
through  and  turned  outwards,  3.  Krcctor  peuiH.  4,  Trans venufi  peri mei; 
Ijclow  this  is  ft»een  another  portion  of  the  jicrinaral  fascia  ori^nnlly  continu- 
ous with  2,  5,  Sphincter  ani.  6,  Gluteus  maximus.  7,  Levator  aiii.  8, 
Tuberosity  of  ifichlum. 

a,  G-enito-perina'al  or  inferior  pudendal  branch  of  nmalt  sciatic  nerve,  ,  6, 
Perinojal  branches  of  pudic  ner^^e.  c,  Inferior  hicmorrhoidal  branches  of 
pudic  oervc. 

the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium.  I  found  a  considerable 
thickening  of  the  soft  parts,  and,  after  some  manipulation* 
I  felt  a  cord-like  mass  rather  bigger  than  whip-cord.  On 
making  pressure  upon  it,  he  said,  **That  is  what  gives  me 
pain*'-  It  was  quite  apparent  that  the  cause  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  perinseal  branch  of  the  inferior  gluteal  or  the 
pudic  nerve,  for  no  other  nerves  go  to  the  side  of  the  penis* 
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I  think  Mr.  Key  and  others  had  well  sought  for  the  cause 

in  the  pudic  nerve,  but  had  not  detected  it.  It  was  obvious 
that  pressure  upon  the  perinseal  branch  of  the  inferior  glu- 
teal nerve  gave  the  pain  along  theside  of  the  penis.  Upon 
inquiry  it  turned  out  that  this  gentleman  was  accustomed 
to  sit  upon  a  hard  and  somew^hat  uneven  seat ;  this  led  to 
the  thickening  of  the  soft  parts,  and  to  the  pressure  on  the 
nerve  which  produced  the  painful  sensations  he  had  ex- 
perienced. I  explained  what  I  thought  was  the  cause  of 
the  pain,  and  he  said  he  was  willing  to  do  everything  I 
thought  necessary,  I  then  applied  some  strong  nitric  acid 
over  a  circle  about  an  inch  anc^an  half  in  diameter,  cover- 
ing the  thickened  structures,  which  included  the  nerve,  so 
that  he  could  not  sit  upon  the  part;  and  I  desired  him  ta 
have  a  hole  made  in  his  chair,  or  to  use  a  hollow  cushion. 
He  adopted  that  course,  and  immediateh*  the  symptoms 
began  to  subside^  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  the}'  were  all 
gone.  Not  a  single  thing  was  done  but  this.  We  see, 
then,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  distribution  of  even 
this  branch  of  nerve  may  l>e  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
practice.  The  patient  was  cured  by  removing  pressur*^ 
from  the  nerve,  and  so  giving  it  rest. 

This  case  does  not  stand  alone.  A  surgeon  has  sent  me 
these  notes  of  a  case  that  I  saw  with  him  some  years  ago, 
which  was  cured  by  **rest." 

*' Enlarged  Bursa  upon  the  Tuberosity  of  Ischium .— 
On  August  10th,  1860,  m3^  attention  was  directed  b3'alady, 
aged  sixty,  to  an  enlargement  near,  and  rather  on  the  an- 
terior part,  of  the  left  tuber  ischii,  which  w^as  increasingin 
size,  and  becoming  daily  more  inconvenient.  She  had 
been  aware  for  a  considerable  time  of  some  unusual  numb- 
ness and  painful  sensation  in  the  part  itself  and  neigh- 
borhood of  the  labium  on  the  same  side»  more  especially 
when  riding  in  her  carriage  or  sitting  in  her  study,  but 
had  only  discovered  a  marked  enlargement  a  few  days 
before. 

**0n  examination,  a  deep-seated  moveable  or  pliant 
swelling  coutd  be  detected,  which,  on  being  compressed  by 
the  fingers,  convened  a  somewhat  vernacular  sensation, 
with  a  sense  of  fluctuation  in  it,  though  cyst-like.  The 
examination  w^as  painless.    Iodine  was  applied  daily,  and 
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the  use  of  a  hollow  seat  recomraended*  The  swelling  In- 
creased in  size,  and  became  rnore  painful.  Mr.  Hilton  was 
consulted  on  Aug.  25th.  The  swelling  had  become  more 
tense  and  globular,  with  indistinct  fluctuation,  surrounded 
by  some  undefined  consolidation  and  enlargement,  Mr. 
Hilton  pronounced  it  to  be  an  enlarged  bursa,  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  structures  surrounding  it;  no  heat  or  redness j 
no  local  evidence  of  suppuration .  The  patient  was  directed 
to  have  a  pad  made,  with  a  circular  hole  in  it  to  receive 
-the  swelling,  and  made  so  that  it  could  always  be  worn, 
and  thus  effectually  remo%'e  all  pressure  from  the  part.  He 
directed  an  eschar  to  be  made  with  nitric  acid  over  the 
enlarged  bursa,  so  as  to  prevent  the  patient  sitting  upon 
the  part,  etc.  The  eschar  separated  on  the  sixth  day,  and 
the  swelling  gradimlly  diminished. 

**At  the  end  of  September— that  is,  in  one  month — I 
could  only  detect  an  ill-defined,  deep-seated  vernacular 
thickening,  which  has  since  still  further  diminished, 

**May»  1861. — The  patient  continues  to  protect  the  part 
from  pressure  by  the  pad,  and  has  not  been  reminded  of 
her  affliction  since  October,  nor  does  she  now  suffer  any 
inconvenience,'- 

I  had  known  this  lady  for  some  time,  and  was  aware 
that  she  sat  daily  during  many  hours,  occupied  in  literary 
pursuits.  She  explained  to  mehowshesat  on  a  hard  chair, 
with  a  little  table  on  her  left  hand,  and  she  said,  **As  I 
read,  I  am  obliged  to  sit  sideways  on  my  left  side,  in  order 
to  make  my  notes  without  getting  up/*  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  that  distorted  position  which  led  to  pressure  upon 
the  bursa,  and  thence  to  thickening  of  the  surrounding 
structures,  which,  involving  the  perinseal  filaments  of  the 
inferior  gluteal  nerve,  caused  these  unusual  sensations  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  vagina.  Here  is  another  case 
illustrating  the  value  of  recognizing  the  distribution  of 
even  so  small  a  branch  as  the  perinseal,  derived  from  the 
inferior  gluteal  nerve.  The  bursa  was  cured  by  *'rest*' 
and  the  vaginal  symptoms  subsided. 

As  a  last  observation  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 

cutaneous  nerves,  and  their  influence  upon  the  muscular 

apparatus—in  the  hope  of  Ia3^ing  the  matter  before  you 

more  explicitly  another  time — I  would  remark  that  part 
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of  the  contraction  resulting  from  the  cicatrices  of  bums 
may  depend  upon  the  circumstance  that  when  the  burn 
takes  place  the  nerves  of  the  skin  are  exposed.  The  irri- 
tating influence  ofatmospheric  air  acting  upon  the  denuded 
nerves  or  granulations  n]a3'  be  conveyed  to  the  associated 
muscles,  and  may  thus  in  part  contribute  to  the  subse* 
quent  contraction*  This  may  remind  us  of  the  impor- 
tance of  using  mechanical  extension  during  the  cicatriza- 
tion oi"  burns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  anatomy  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced for  your  consideration  be  correct »  and  the  law  of 
nervous  distribution  which  I  have  affixed  to  it  in  reference 
to  the  joints  be  true  as  a  broad  principle,  we  ought  to  find 
a  corresponding  arrangement  in  the  serous  and  mucous 
membranes  of  the  body.  The  same  trunks  of  nerves  that 
supply  the  muscular  apparatus  should  suppH^  also  the 
serous  membranes  which  those  muscles  move.  With  re- 
gard to  the  mucous  membranes,  also,  thesame  nerves  that 
supply  the  muscles  which  move  the  walls  should  supply  the 
mucous  membrane  whichlinesthosemuscular  walls.  Here, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  thought  that  in  dealing  with  the  peri- 
toneum, the  pleura  and  the  pericardium,  I  am  treading  on 
the  domain  of  the  physician.  But  surely  these  parts 
belong  as  much  to  medicine  as  to  surgery,  and  to  surgery 
as  to  medicine.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fictitious  line 
which  divides  the  principles  of  medicine  from  the  princi- 
ples of  surgery*  Both  must  be  essentially  based  upon 
precisely  the  same  ph3^siological  and  pathological  laws^ 
and  therefore  if  I,  as  a  surgeon,  show  you  that  there  is  a 
certain  systematic  distribution  of  the  nerv^es  to  the  muscles^ 
to  the  skin,  and  to  the  joints  which  those  muscles  move, 
surely  I  may  be  at  libert}^  to  extend  my  illustrations  to 
other  parts  of  the  body^viz..  to  the  serous  as  well  as  the 
mucous  membranes.  On  this  part  of  my  subject  I  propose 
to  dwell  for  onh'  a  short  time. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  peritoneum;  and  I  will 
divide  the  abdominal  parietes  into  two  parts — an  upper 
and  a  lower,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  the  umbilicus; 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  being  the  respiratory  por- 
tion, whilst  the  lower  half  of  the  walls  may  be  considered  as 
strictl)^  abdominal.    You  may  see  in  Fig.  49,  rf,  the  nerv^es 
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coming  down  from  the  spine  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 

supplying  also  the  peritoneum  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 
In  this  drawing  (Fig.  -I-S),  taken  from  a  recent  dissection, 
w^e  see  some  of  these  same  nerves  displayed  upon  the  skin  of 
the  exterior  of  the  abdomen.  Here,  then»  we  have  the 
same  nerves  which  supplj"  the  lower  half  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  extending  themselves  to  the  cutaneous  aspect 
below  the  umbilicus,  and  distributing  filaments  to  the  skin 
over  the  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the  same  nerves.  I 


This  ftkctch  neprcwmts  a  part  of  the  dintribtition  of  the  abdominnJ  nerves  to  the 
skin  over  the  mtisclci*,  branches  of  the  isame  nerves  supplyintJ  the  muaclcs 
themflclveft  and  the  peritonettm.  a,  a,  a.  ftbdNminal  nerve?*  distributed ta the 
skin.  Other  nerves  are  here  displayed,  but  they  are  not  in  relation  to  ray 
prcftent  subject. 


might  also  say  that  I  believe  that  the  same  spinal  nerves 
send  filaments  to  the  visceral  peritoneum  covering  the  in- 
testines. I  may  direct  your  attention  again  to  the  diagram- 
matic map  (Fig.  41)  which  I  used  in  my  last  lecture  to 
point  out  the  relation  of  the  spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves 
to  each  other,  and  toindicate  the ner^^sof  communication 
between  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 
I  venture  to  express  my  belief  that  some  of  these  filaments 
of  spinal  nerves  go  through  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  and 
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» 
thence,  associated  with  the  sympathetic,  travel  upon  the 
artery,  and  become  ultimately  distributed,  I  believe, 
to  the  walls  of  the  large  and  small  intestine.  I  re- 
marked in  that  lecture  that  there  could  be  but  few 
persons  who  had  not  experienced  **painful  sensations** 
in  their  intestines,  and  that  such  sensations  could  only 
be  derivetl  from,  or  transmitted  through,  the  spinal 
nerves.  The  colon  is  the  intestine  which  ought  to  be  phys- 
iologically associated  with  the  lower  half  of  the  abdom- 
inal walls,  because  they  aid  the  peristaltic  action  of  t)ie 
colon  to  empty  the  large  intestines  of  their  feecal  contents. 
Here  we  see^  then,  that  the  same  nerves  supplying  the 
abdominal  muscles  supply  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and  the 
skin  over  these  muscles ;  and  further,  through  the  medium  of 
such  a  map  as  Fig.  41,  we  may  have  the  indication  of 
some  of  the  spinal  nerves  proceeding  to  the  serous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  or  to  the  other  structures  forming 
the  walls  of  the  intestines.  The  muscular  apparatus  of 
the  abdomen,  its  serous  membrane,  the  skin  over  the 
muscles,  and  the  intestines  themselves  are  thus  brought 
into  harmonious  associations. 

I  think  I  am  not  putting  this  proposition  too  strongly 
w^hen  I  say  that  we  never  saw  a  case  of  acute  peritonitis 
where  the  abdominal  parietes  were  not  drawn  backwards 
upon  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.  Perhaps  the  only 
exceptions*  are  cases  of  the  asthenic  form  of  peritonitis 

*  It  is  not  only  in  cases  of  pysemia  tliat  the  presence  of  peritonitis 
may  be  iH-marked.  This  condition,  though  described  as  possessing 
sig^s  so  unmistakable,  is  frequently  latent.  I  allude  more  particularly 
to  cases  of  paracentesis  in  chronic  visceral  disease,  whetherof  the  kidney 
or  liver.  The  traumatic  form  v^rliich  comes  tmder  the  notice  of  the 
surgeon  is  as ualh' more  clearly  marked,  but  here » too,  the  presence  of 

riritonitis  may  be  masked  as  in  tVie  subjects  of  constitutional  syphilis. 
remember  the  case  ot  a  sailor  admitted  with  an  obscure  swelling  in  the 
right  side ;  opioions  were  divided  as  to  whether  this  wasintra-abdomiaali 
or  deeply  seated  in  the  abdominal  wait  Oo  the  latter  supposition 
the  natare  of  the  swellins^  was  explored,  and  was  then  found  to  be  a 
gummatous  tumor  in  the  liven  After  three  days  the  patient  sank 
with  scarcely  an,v  evidence  of  peritonitis,  though  after  death  this  was 
found  to  be  clearly  pronounced  and  abundant.  In  diagnosing  the 
existence  of  this  condition,  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature,  abdominal 
distension,  especially  a  tympanitis,  which  stealthily  but  steadily  in- 
creases, and  a  gradual  pinching  of  the  features,  would  appear  to  be  far 
more  trustworthy  than  pain,  a  symptom  which,  on  account  of  its  not 
ioircquent  absence,  seems  to  me  to  be  not  reliable. — [Eb.] 
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which  depend  upon  the  blood  being  poisoned;  then  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  as  nothing,  and  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  this  tense  and  tight  condition  of 
the  abdominal  parietes.  But  excluding  this  kind  of  case, 
if  the  patient  has  acute  peritonitis,  the  abdomen  is,  I 
believe,  always  drawn  backwards^  but  with  occasional 
spasmodic  contractions.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  same  nerves  supplying  the  perito- 
neum supplying  also  the  abdoniin^d  muscles.  The  irritation 
of  the  peritonitis  causes  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  sense  of  constriction  or  carrying  back- 
wards of  the  abdominal  parietes  towards  the  peritoneum, 
A  patient  suffering  from  acute  i>eritonitis  always  lies 
with  the  thigh  bent  upon  the  abdomen.  There  must  be 
some  reason  for  this,  and  I  suppose  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  tension,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  of  removing 
opposition  to  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
I  think  the  latter  must  be  the  true  explanation  of  this  po- 
sition of  the  patient.  This  contraction  may,  in  one  sense, 
be  regarded  as  a  spontaneous  effort  on  Nature's  part  to 
secure  quiet  and  rest  to  the  subjacent  inflamed  structures, 
suggestive,  I  think,  of  the  value  of  fomentations  strongly 
medicated  with  poppies  and  other  anaesthetics,  such  as 
belladonnn^  opium  or  hemlock.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  point  well  and  practically  exemplified,  some 
years  ago,  by  my  friend  Dr.  Dald\\  He  asked  me  to  see 
with  him  a  pa tient-^-Sir  Benjamin  Broie  saw  him  after- 
wards—who had  extensive  cancer  intherectum.  This  gen- 
tleman had  considerable  pain  in  the  colon,  and  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  walls  associated  w^ith  his 
rectal  disease,  and  he  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain  at  night, 
so  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  sleep.  For  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing sleep,  it  was  essential  that  he  should  take  opium; 
it  was  administered  by  the  mouth,  but  the  opium  thus 
taken  destroyed  his  appetite.  Here  was  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  cancer,  tight  abdomen  and  pain,  and  we  were 
giving  him  opium  and  destroying  his  appetite.  Well,  it 
was  suggested  that  instead  of  gi^nng  him  opium  by  the 
mouth  w^e  might  possibly  relieve  him  by  rubbing  the  opium 
into  the  skin  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  We  accordingly 
had  a  strong  solution  of  opium  made  and  rubbed  it  upon 
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the  abdominal  parietes  every  night  and  morning.  From 
that  time  the  patient  had  scarcely  an^'  pain  or  spasmodic 
abdominal  contraction ;  he  required  no  moreopiumby  the 
mouth  to  make  hioi  sleep  and  he  regained  his  appetite. 
This  aftbrds  a  clear  exemplification  of  cause  and  effect  in 
the  local  application  of  anaesthetics  upon  the  exterior, 
leading  to  general  repose  or  sleep,  and  actually  nullifying 
or  reducing  the  abdominal  contraction  and  the  pain.  I 
believe  this  plan  of  treatment — I  mean  the  application  of 
anaesthetics  to  the  cutaneous  nerve — is,  as  a  rule,  most 
imperfectl}^  carried  out  in  practice. 

We  notice  that  just  in  proportion  as  peritonitis  subsides, 
so  does  the  abdomen  become  softer,  more  moveable  by  the 
hand  and  less  tight  to  the  patient-  If  I  have  stated  the 
facts  and  sym])toms  truthfully,  we  have  here  evidence  of 
the  same  muscular  and  cutaneous  and  serous  association 
of  nerves  as  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  nervous  distribu* 
tion  to  the  joints,  etc. 

Let  us  now.see  how  far  we  can  apply  this  law  to  practice. 
Every  surgeon  knows  that,  after  an  operation  ior  stran- 
gulated hernia,  he  need  not  make  much  difficulty  about 
the  general  symptoms  of  peritonitis.  He  has  merely  to 
put  his  hand  upon  the  abdomen:  if  he  finds  the  abdomen 
soft  and  pliant^  however  much  the  patient  may  complain 
of  pain,  there  is  no  jDeritonitis,  unless  it  be  one  of  very  low 
form  indeed,  associated  with  pyaemia,  or  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  system  through  the  medium  of  poisoned  bloody 
which  would  manifest  itself  by  other  symptoms. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  tight  abdomen  perse  is 
indicative  of  peritonitis,  because  that  may  be  the  result  of 
flatulence  and  a  distended  condition  of  the  intestines,  or 
hysteria.  But  in  hysteria,  although  we  maj^  see  great 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  that  contraction  is 
very  irregular  or  unsteady.  Sometimes  it  is  in  one  part 
and  sometimes  in  another,  and  upon  gentle  pressure  it 
subsides.  Tension,  which  is  associated  with  true  perito- 
nitis, so  far  as  I  know,  never  subsides  under  the  influence 
of  gentle  or  even  of  more  severe  pressure.  Taking  the 
analog}'  of  a  joint,  we  may  say  that  the  peritoneum  repre- 
sents the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  abdominal  muscles 
the  muscles  moving  the  joint;  so  that  if  we  meet  with  an 
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abdomen,  the  muscular  walls  of  which  jou  can  freelj^move 
over  its  contents,  we  may  conclude  that  the  peritoneum  is 
not  inflamed,  just  as,  when  we  see  that  a  joint  is  periectly 
moveable  and  without  pain,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  joint 
is  not  really  inflamed. 

Fig,  49. 


M 


Thh  sketch  Is  tulsenfrom  Mr.  Swan*»  work  on  the  NcrvM.  «,  Spinal  marrow. 
A,  Postfrior  filainedts  of  spinal  nerves  prohcccding  to  the  muscU-;*  and  skin  of 
the  luinn  c.  The  line?*  radiating  from  tnis  It'ttcr  proceed  to  the  lower  inter- 
co«tital  nerve*,  which  are  seen  descendiug  from  ahove  the  diaphrag^m  to  reach 
their  distribution  in  the  tnuBcles  of  the  upper  half  nf  the  abdominal  wall* 
and  the  overlying  ^kin  */,  LtLtnbar  oer\*e8  proceeding  to  the  lower  portion 
or  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  «kin.  r,  t.  Anterior  iihdominal  walU.  y.  Rec- 
tna  abdominis  mu*clc.    jf,  Obttirator  nerve.    A,  Diaphragixi. 

Now  let  me  place  before  you  another  illustration  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  above  the  umbilicus.  Here 
we  see  the  lower  intercostal  nerves,  those  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  false  ribs  after  supplying  the  intercostals, 
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passing  through  the  edge  of  the  diaphragm,  or  close  to  it> 
and  then  distributed  to  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  some  going  to  the  sEin 
over  the  upper  half  of  the  abdomen.*  Here  obser\'e  an- 
other relation  between  the  cause  and  efl'ect  of  a  local  in- 
flammatory condition,  which,  if  overlooked,  leads  to  error 
in  diagnosis,  and  the  apphcation  of  local  remedies  to  the 
abdomen  instead  of  the  chest.  In  cases  of  costal  pleurisy 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  chest,  it  is  a  common  occurrence 
that  the  upper  half  of  the  abdominia!  parietes  is  tightlj^ 
drawn  backwards,  and  the  skin  over  that  part  very  tender 
to  the  touch,  yet  depending  upon  pleurisy  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  chest.  Here  also  we  have  an  exemplification 
of  the  same  nerve  supplying  the  muscles,  the  skin  over 
the  muscles,  and  the  peritoneum  associated  \vith  these 
muscles.  The  pathological  cause,  in  pleuritic  inflamma- 
tion, is  within  the  chest,  yet  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
very  much  employed  in  respiration*  and  the  nerves  supply'- 
ing  them  supply  also  the  skin  over  the  surface  of  the  same 
muscles.  But  I  never  like  to  mention  a  fact  of  this  kind 
in  normal  anatomy  without  fixing  upon  it  some  point  in 
practice.  It  has  been  my  habit  through  professional  life 
to  make  this  practical  combination. 

In  July,  I860,  a  gentleman,  aged  twenty-two,  whom  I 
had  previously  known,  came  to  me,  looking  very  ilL  After 
a  little  detail,  he  said,  **  I  have  been  vcr3^ill  for  some  time. 
I  hav^e  had  such  a  pain  and  spasm  in  my  belly.  I  believe 
there  is  something  wrong  about  my  liver.  And  then  my 
stomach  has  been  getting  bad.    I  have  been  treated  for 

*  Upon  this  communication  between  the  nerves  of  the  abdomtnal  and 
thoracic  walls,  consequent  upon  the  passage  of  the  lower  intercostal 
nerves  throu|fh  the  diaphraj^m  and  their  distribution  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  depends  in  great  measure  the  character  of  the 
jnovemcnts  of  respiration  in  peritonitis.  The  breathing  is  eminently 
thoracic,  the  abdomtnaJ  muscles  are  rigid,  not  only  to  give  re«t  to  the 
parts  beneath,  but  also  to  antagonixe  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm :  the 
movements  of  this  and  the  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached  are  accordingly 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  the  work  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  is 
correspondingly'  increased. 

The  fact  that  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  peritoneum  lining  them  and 
the  contents  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  all  supplied  by  associated  nerves 
will  also  account  for  the  vomiting  which  rapidly  follows  the  strangula- 
tioa  of  a  hernia  wbicht  on  cjc  pi  oration,  is  found  to  consist  solely  of 
oxnenttim. 
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^disease  of  the  colon,  I  think  yon  call  it^  and  various  other 
things,  but  I  am  not  a  bit  better/*  I  enquired  of  him: 
**Are  the  pains  on  both  sides?''  **Yes/*  he  said,  *'the 
pains  are  here/'  placing  his  two  hands  over  the  pit  of  his 
stomach;  *'both  sides  alike/*  Having  just  before  that 
time  been  lecturing  upon  the  symptoms  of  diseased  spine» 
it  struck  me,  at  first,  it  was  a  case  of  that  disease.  I 
cordingly  examined  his  spine,  but  I  could  find  no  cause 
lere,  I  stated  in  a  previous  lecture  that  whenever  we 
meet  with  an  instance  of  symmetrical  pains,  the  cause 
is  either  central  or  bilateral.  Well,  not  finding  a  diseased 
spine,  I  questioned  him  further,  and  he  said,  **I  cannot 
lie  down  in  bed  on  either  side,  and  in  going  up-stairs 
I  can  hardly  get  my  breath."  I  then  thought  I  was 
upon  the  confines  of  a  medical  case»  and  ventured  to  per- 
cuss the  chest »  and  recognized  marked  dullness  on  percus- 
sion. On  applying  my  ear,  I  could  recognize  altered  respi- 
ratory sonnds.  He  had  a  collection  of  fluid  in  each  pleura. 
The  whole  thing  was  now  explained.  Me  had  had,  these 
pains  and  cramps  in  the  upper  half  of  his  abdomen,  which 
misled  his  previous  attendant,  and  induced  him  to  concen- 
trate his  attention — which  he  did,  I  must  say,  with  great 
energy — u(Jon  the  viscera  lying  immediately  under  the 
upper  half  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  But  the  treatment 
was  altogether  misplaced.  I  directed  this  gentleman  to  be 
well  and  repeatedly  blistered  upon  the  chest,  and  so  we 
got  rid  of  the  fluid.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  where  the 
same  nerves  which  suppl>^  the  muscles  supply  the  skin 
over  the  muscles,  and  where  the  local  manifestation 
of  the  painful  s^^mptoms  was  remote  fi^om  the  real  cause 
of  the  symptoms.  Through  the  medium  of  this  ner* 
vous  association  and  supply,  and  the  symmetrical  de* 
velopraent  of  the  pains,  I  came  pretty  accurately  and 
quickly  to  the  real  cause;  and  we  know  perfectly  well  that, 
whether  in  medicine  or  surgery,  nine-tenths  of  successful 
practice  depends  upon  accurate  diagnosis.  I  may  here 
mention  an  additional  circumstance  of  interest,  that  the 
upper  half  of  the  abdominal  parietes  overlap  or  cover  those 
abdominal  viscera  which  seemtobeimportantUMnfluenced 
by  the  process  of  respiration — the  liver,  and  perhaps  the 
stomach,  but  the  liver  especially*    The  liver  lies  between 
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the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  must  be 

subjected  to  their  pressure^  which  aids  the  hepatic  circula- 
tion, especially  when  these  two  muscular  structures  are 
being  activeh'  occupied  in  the  process  of  respiration.  I 
have  mentioned  this  subject  before,  and  stated  that  the 
abdominal  viscera  are  very  likely  to  suffer  from  congestion 
when  plethoric  persons  are  suddenh'  confined  to  l^ed  by 
accident,  thus  losing  the  opportunity  of  free  respiration. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  Hver  is  especially  liable  to 
congestion,  sometimes  leading  to  jaundice.  Lect.  1^  p.  13. 
If  we  look  to  the  relation  of  the  pericardium  and 
diaphragnu  we  discover  a  correspondence  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  nerves  which  apixrars  quite  analogous  to  that 
which  we  find  in  the  muscular  apparatus  moving  a  joint. 
Alay  wenot  considertheiibrous  pericardium  as  part  of  the 
fascial  insertion  of  the  muscular  diaphragm  ?  The  pericar- 
dium is  most  intimately  blended  with  the  diaphragm,  dis- 
tinctly identified  with  it,  and  capable  of  being  acted  upon 
b}^  it  at  all  times.  It  is  also  attached  above  to  the  deep 
cervical  fascia.  It  is  thus  kept  tense  by  the  action  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  in  the  neck  attached  to  the  cervical 
fascia  above,  and  the  diaphragm  attached  to  it  below ;  or, 
in  other  words,  these  two  muscular  forces  are  acting  on  the 
interposed  pericardium  in  opposite  directions,  and  so  ren- 
der it  tense  and  resisting.  And  th^  special  object,  no 
doubt,  of  this  piece  of  anatomy  is  that  during  a  full  inspira- 
tion, when  the  lungs  are  distended  with  air  and  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  gorged  with  blood  from  a  suspension  of 
respiration,  the  heart  should  not  be  encroached  upon  by 
the  surrounding  lungs.  Here  one  observes  a  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance. How  extraordinary  it  is  that  the  phrenic 
nerve  (a  nerve  so  important  to  life)  can  pass  through  the 
chest  between  the  dilated  heart  and  the  distended  and  ex- 
panded lungs,  and  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  receive 
any  untoward  influence  from  pressure?  It  is  true  the 
normal  health}^  lungs  have,  as  I  demonstrated  long  since, 
a  remarkably  definite  concave  form  towards  the  heart, 
arching  over  the  course  of  the  phrenic  nerve ;  but  when  the 
lungs  are  emph^ysematous,  it  seems  to  me  quite  probable 
that  these  nerves  might  suffer  from  pressure  and  cause 
some  difficulty  in  breathing.    I  pointed  out  some  years 
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ago  how  it  was,  when  extravasation  of  air  occurs  from 

rupture  of  the  trachea  or  a  ]ar*^e  bronchial  tube,  that  the 
patient  died  rapidly  and  with  extreme  shortness  of 
breath.  The  extra vasated  air  enters  the  track  of  the 
phrenic  nerve,  thus  causing  extreme  pressure  on  the  nerve, 
and,  by  destroying  the  power  of  the  diaphragm,  leads  to 
the  riipid  death  of  the  patient.  Let  us  trace  these  nerves 
below  the  diaphragm.  The  phrenic  nerve,  in  its  course  from 
the  neck,  passes  through  the  chest,  ultimately  reaches  the 
diaphragm  and  is  then  distributed  upon  the  inferior  aspect 
of  that  muscle.  Now  physicians  tell  us  that  if  a  patient 
has  pericarditis  there  is  always  a  sense  of  oppression  at 
the  epigastrium.  Some  say  there  is  a  catch  in  the  breath 
apparently  associated  with  the  diaphragm.* 

I  must  not  dwell  upon  this  subject,  but  I  ought  to  have 
said  that  this  phrenic  nerve  gives  otTa  small  branch,  as  it 
passes  along  the  middle  mediastinum  to  the  pericardium. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  think  it  is  probable,  that 
this  may  be  a  sensitive  filament  ol  the  phrenic  nerve;  and 
if  so,  we  have  the  analogy  to  a  joint  pretty  well  completed. 
We  have  the  diaphragm,  representing  the  muscular  appa- 
ratus; we  have  the  serous  pericardium,  representing  the 
synovial  membrane;  we  have  the  fibrous  perdicardium, 
representing  the  capsular  ligament,  and  all  capsular  liga- 
ments have  muscles  attached  to  them.  We  have  then^ 
analogicalh%  the  representatives  of  a  joint.  Although 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  extend  this  subject,  I  may  re- 
mind yuu  that  we  thus  have  an  explanation  of  a  sense  of 
constriction  and  tightness  and  shortness  of  breath  of 
which  patientssufteringfrom  pericarditis  usually  complain, 
if  through  the  medium  of  a  cutaneous  or  sensitive  filament 
going  to  the  pericardium,  pericarditis  can  produce  muscu- 
lar spasm,  or  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  precisely  as 
the  nerves  in  the  interior  of  an  inflamed  joint  can  lead  to 
the  muscular  spasm  of  that  joint. 

•  Iti  the  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Sept.,  5,  1857,  will  be  found  some  re- 
marks bv  the  late  Dr.  Barlow  on  the  restrained  action  of  tlie  diaphragm 
in  pHericarditis,  as  a  use  fit  I  sign  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  afiTection.  The 
subject  of  pericarditis,  anxious  to  avoid  the  pain  caused  by  any  move- 
ment, holds  his  whole  chest  as  immoveable  as  possible,  but  especially 
restrains  the  action  of  the  diaphragm.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was 
admitted  with  this  affection,  it  was  found  that  he  had  tied  a  broad  belt 
tightly  round  his  bodv»  doubtless  for  this  purpose,  by  limiting  the  move* 
ments  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  lowcrribsto  which  it  is  attached. — [En.] 
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Cutaneoua  and  Muscular  Nerve  DUtribntion  in  Relation  to  the  Pleura — 
Application  to  the  Treatment  of  Inflamed  Pleura — Mechanical  and 
Pliysiological  Rest  as  Applied  to  the  Treatment  of  Pericarditij*— 
Analogy  Ijet ween  the  Effusion  of  Lymph  by  a.  Serous  Membrane  and 
the  Production  of  Callus  in  a  Fracture — Swollen  Joint  a  Means 
taken  by  Nature  to  Procure  Rest  for  the  Part,— Reat  Illustrated  in 
the  Treatment,  Natural  and  Artificial,  of  Injury  to  the  Eye — \ervc 
Distribution  of  the  Mucous  Membranes— Practical  Application- 
Chronic  Cystitis  Relieved  by  Opium  Inducing  Physiological  Rest — 
Other  Examples — Cure  for  Onanism. 

I  WILL  now  proceed  to  consider  brieflj^  the  anatomy  of 
the  ypper  intercostal  nerves,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  same  anatomicallaw  of  distribution  with  regard  to  the 
pleura  which  we  have  considered  in  reference  to  the  peri- 
toneum and  the  pericardium.  We  observe  that  the  same 
intercostal  nerves,  which  supply  tlie  intercostal  muscles 
moving  the  ribs,  supply  also  the  serous  membrane  lining 
the  thoracic  parietes  and  the  skin  over  those  different  but 
physiologically  associated  structures,  in  order  to  produce 
harmonious  and  concerted  action  during  the  varied  states 
of  respiration.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  pleura  represent- 
ing the  synovial  membrane;  the  intercostal  muscles  repre- 
senting the  muscular  apparatus  connected  with  and  mov- 
ing a  joint,  and  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  nerves 
spread  over  the  intercostal  muscles,  assimilated  in  their 
arrangement  to  the  cutaneous  branches  which  supply 
the  skin  over  the  insertions  of  the  muscles  moving  the 
joint. 

But  this  physiological  anatomy,  without  some  applica- 
tion to  practice,  would,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  worth  dwell- 
ing upon. 
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Pleurisy  of  the  pleura  costalis,  at  the  tipper  part  of  the 
chest,  is  often  accompanied  by  pain  and  tenderncss^of  the 
skin,  not  only  over  the  seat  of  the  pleurisy,  but  also  in 
the  axilla  and  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm*  resulting  from 
the  course  and  peripheral  distribution  of  the  intercostal 
nerve- 

It  will  be  recollected  that  some  filaments  of  the  inter- 
costal nerves  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  chest  to  the 
skin  covering  it,  and  that  some  cross  the  axilla,  and  are 
then  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  inner  side  of  the  upper 
arm ;  hence  the  pain  and  tenderness  in  these  parts  result- 
ing from  pleurisy. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  persistent  pain  on  the  sitrface 
of  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  npon  the 
anterior  part  of  the  sternum,  is  not  unfrequently  associated 
with  disease  of  the  heart  or  large  blood-vessels.  Indeed, 
I  think  I  might  generalize  on  this  part  of  tny  subject,  and 
make  an  artificial  division  of  the  back  into  threecompart- 
ments.  First,  high  up  between  the  shotjiders,  where  per- 
sistent pains — pains  of  nervous  continuity^as  a  rule, 
coexist  with  disease  of  the  heart,  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
disease  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  brochi,  dis* 
eased  glands,  or  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  within  the 
posterior  mediastinum;  second,  between  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  the  scapulse  and  a  little  lower  down,  where 
the  existence  of  like  pains  arc  most  frequently  associated 
with  disease  in  the  abdominal  digestive  viscera,  through 
the  medium  of  the  great  splanchnic  and  the  intercostal 
nerves^(  I  believe  I  have  seen  some  cases  of  disease  of  the 
transverse  colon  where  the  patients  have  had  these  lower 
interscapular  pains);  third,  the  surface  in  the  lumber 
re^on,  where  the  pains  are  more  distinctly  associated 
with  local  disease  in  the  loins,  such  as  disease  of  the 
ascending  or  descending  colon*  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
lumbar  lymphatic  glands  and  testicles* 

Patients  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  breast  often  com- 
plain of  pain  in  the  back,  between  the  shoulders,  or  on  the 
side  of  the  chest,  sometimes  down  the  inner  side  of  the  arms 
and  across  the  axilla*  In  such  cases  we  not  unfrequently 
find  cancer  tubercles  under  the  pleura  costalis.  or  cancer- 
ous  glands   in  the  axilla,  or  in  the  posterior   medias* 
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tinum.  Such  remote  ** sympathetic**  pains^  occurring  a 
long  way  from  the  real  disturbing  cause,  are  explained 
by  the  course  of  the  intercostal  nerves. 

These  superficial  pains,  although  depending  upon  a  re- 
mote cause,  ma}^  sometimes  l^e  relieved  by  local  anfesthetics, 
as  prussic  acid,  hemlock,  belladonna  and  opium.  Some 
years  ago  I  saw  this  point  well  exemplified  in  practice. 
Dr.  Munk  asked  me  to  see  a  young  lady  with  him  who  was 
sufferings  and  Hkel}^  to  die,  from  pulmonary  tubercular  con- 
sumption. I  saw  the  lady  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
found  that  the  complaint  (for  which  I  was  consulted )  was 
pain  and  tenderness  of  the  skin  in  the  armpit,  the  shoulder 
and  down  the  arm  on  the  right  side;  these  pains  were  ex- 
cessively distressing  to  her.  Upon  examination,  I  found 
she  had  had  a  large  abscess  in  the  right  armpit,  and  upon 
lifting  the  arm  from  her  side»  and  looking  through  an 
ulcerated  opening  in  the  skin,  I  saw  the  little  cords  of 
intescostal  nerves  denuded  of  areolar  tissue,  and  proceeding 
across  the  axilla  towards  the  superficial  parts  where  her 
pains  were  expressed  ;  and  w  hen  I  touched  the  exposed 
nerves  with  a  probe  1  induced  a  great  increase  in  the 
severity  of  these  pains.  I  recommended  that  all  the  skin 
whereon  the  pain  was  expressed  should  be  thickW covered 
with  the  extract  of  belladonna  spread  upon  soft  leather, 
and  that  the  arm  should  be  kept  quiet  by  being  bandaged 
to  her  side.  By  these  means  the  patient  was  ver^-  much 
relieved  from  the  pain  and  tenderness  during  the  remain- 
ing short  period  of  her  life. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  the  following  explanation  of 
the  painful  effects  resulting  from  the  local  application  of 
cold  air  to  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  intercostal 
nerves.  I  believe  that  the  local  influence  of  cold  air  may  be 
sufficient  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  ''stitch,''  or  that 
cramp  in  the  muscles  of  the  cbest  which  prevents  a  full 
inspiration,  by  inducing  tonic  or  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  intercostal  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the  same 
nerves  (the  intercostals)  which  supply  the  skin  upon  which 
the  cold  is  applied*  This  explanation  will  hardly  Idc  deemed 
untenable,  when  I  remind  you  that  if  a  patient  faints,  we, 
anxious  to  excite  respiration  as  quickly  as  possible,  throw 
cold  water  over  the  face,  or  denude  the  chest  and  flip  its 
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surface  with  a  wet  towel,  and  throw  cold  water  abruptly 
upon  the  wails  of  the  chest.  And  we  do  it  for  what  pur- 
pose? It  cannot  be  for  the  direct  application  of  cold  to 
the  muscles  themselves.  It  must  Ije  lor  the  purpose  of 
exciting  the  muscular  apparatus  which  mo\'es  the  walls 
of  the  chest,  through  the  medium  of  the  local  application 
of  cold  to  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  looking  at  this  associated  anatomy 
chiefly  in  relation  to  symptoms  leading  from  without  to 
within.  Now  let  us  regard  it  from  within  to  without,  and 
see  what  external  symptoms  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  chest  and  pleura  ought  to  bring 
about,  and  the  suggestions  which  might  arise  in  reference 
to  our  subject  of  rest  as  applied  to  them* 

May  not  the  irritation  of  an  inflamed  pleura  bring  on  a 
contracted  condition  of  the  muscles  between  the  ribs 
(intercostals),  and  thus  engender  the  limited  breathing 
and  the  painful  cramps  and  "stitches"  from  which  such 
patients  sufler,  in  addition  to  that  which  results  directly 
from  any  local  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and  which 
induces  pleuritic  patients  to  limit  their  respiration  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  diaphragm?  This 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  induced 
by  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  pleura,  is  precisely 
analogous  to  what  we  see  in  joint  disease.  When  the 
synovial  membrane  is  inflamed,  the  joint  is  always  fixed 
and  rigid,  and  difficult  to  move.  If  the  pleura  be 
inflamed,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  we  find  its 
muscular  apparatus  in  a  like  condition,  excited  to  power- 
ful contraction  and  a  spasmodic  condition  from  the  asso- 
ciation between  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  muscles. 
This  seems  to  me  a  very  probable  explanation.  What 
should  we  do,  then,  if  we  had  an  inflamed  joint?  We 
should  first  keep  it  quiet  by  not  using  it.  Do  not  use  an 
inflamed  pleura,  then,  I  say;  do  not  induce  a  patient  to 
'take  a  full  breath;  do  not  permit  him  to  carry  on  any 
long-continued  conversation,  taking  in  a  full  breath,  and 
gradually  streaming  it  out  in  a  large  number  of  words 
and  sentences.  If  we  have  an  inflamed  joint,  we  apply 
anaesthetic  fomentations  to  its  exterior*  W^e  know  by 
experience  that  if  we  apply  strong  poppy  or  opium  fomen- 
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tattons,  hemlock  or  beUadonna  poultices,  or  anaesthetic 
embrocations  upon  the  exterior  of  the  chest «  in  these 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  interior,  they  give  a  great 
amount  of  relief  through  the  medium  of  the  intercostal 
nerves  which  come  to  the  surface.  If  a  joint  be  inflamed, 
we  put  a  splint  upon  it  to  keep  it  at  rest.  Why  not  strap 
or  bandage  the  chest  in  cases  of  pleurisy,  when  the  acute 
mischief  has  passed  off?  Surely  it  would  have  the 
tendency  to  subdue  the  inflammatory  condition  by  pre- 
I'enting  any  friction  between  the  two  opposite  pleural 
surfaces. 

All  surgeons  must  have  observed  in  cases  of  pleurisy, 
that  if  the  patients  be  asked  to  take  a  full  breath,  to 
raise  the  ribs  and  expand  the  lungs,  they  cannot  do  so 
without  suffering  pain.  This  is  surely  very  suggestive  oi 
the  importance  of  rest,  and  points  to  the  value  of  strapping 
the  chest  in  cases  of  acute  or  chronic  pleurisy,  with  or 
without  fractures  of  ribs  (I  have  no  doubt  about  its  great 
utility"  in  the  latter  complication),  for  it  not  onl^^  keeps 
the  ribs  quiet,  but  prevents  any  friction  of  the  pulmonary 
pleura  upon  the  inflamed  pleura  costalis. 

These  observations  of  course  suggest  another  p'^actical 
lesson — never  to  allow  a  patient  suffering  from  pleurisy 
or  pneumonia  to  talk  or  to  answer  questions  except  by 
monosA'llables,  so  as  to  avoid  a  full  inspiration.  Let  the 
patient  w^ite  all  his  or  her  wishes  upon  a  slate.  This  may 
appear  a  small  item  in  practice;  but  I  could  mention 
several  instances  where  this  little  element  has  been  the 
turning-point  in  the  case*  A  physician,  residing  not  very  far 
from  me,  had  under  his  care  a  patient  who  had  received  a 
blow  upon  his  chest  by  a  fall  upon  the  part ;  and  as  he 
was,  after  several  days,  still  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain 
inbreathing,  the  physician  asked  me  to  see  him  in  refer- 
ence to  the  possibility  of  fractured  ribs,  I  could  find  no 
fracture;  but  I  observed  that  the  patient  had  a  most 
worrjnng  wife.  She  was  incessantly  talking  to  him  day 
and  night,  and  there  were  continual  contentions  between 
them  upon  domestic  a  flairs.  1  suggested  to  the  physician 
that  the  sole  cause  of  the  pain  was,  in  all  probability, 
produced  by  the  patient  constantly  mo\nng  the  injured 
or  bruised  soft   pnrts,  by  using  his  chest  and  lungs  in 
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speaking.  All  I  recommended  was,  that  he  should  hold 
his  tongue,  and  have  his  chest  bandaged.  I  requested 
that  his  wile  would  not  say  a  word  to  him,  but  would 
provide  him  with  a  slate  and  pencil  so  that  he  might 
write  dowm  all  his  desires.  From  that  time  he  got  quickly- 
well  by  local  rest, 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  common-sense  deduction,  that  if  we 
can  keep  the  inflamed  pleura  perfectly  quiet,  and  prevent 
it  suffering  the  ill  effects  of  undue  friction,  w^e  certainly 
must  contribute  something  towards  arresting  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  inflammatory  condition.  I  do  not  think 
this  important  subject  is  usually  considered  in  this  light ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  ought  to  receive  a  larger 
amount  of  attentiqp  than  it  has  done. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  local  anassthetics 
to  the  outside  of  the  chest.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  we 
have  a  power  of  acting  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  through  the  medium  of  anaesthetics 
applied  to  the  cutaneous  nerves  associated  with  the  nerves 
of  the  pleura  costalis;  but  I  admit  we  have  very  little 
opportunit3'  of  acting  directly  upon  the  heart  or  peri* 
cardium  through  the  external  or  cutaneous  nerves  associ- 
ated with  the  cardiac  nerves,  so  as  to  induce  physiological 
rest  In  that  organ  b}^  theexternal  application  of  anaesthet- 
ics. You  will  be  impressed  with  this  conclusion  when  I 
remind  you  that  there  are  but  a  few  filaments  of  the  upper 
intercostal  spinal  nerves  which  join  the  cardiac  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  within  the  chest,  antl  that  these 
same  intercostal  nerves  distribute  only  a  small  nund>er  of 
cutaneous  filaments  to  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  back.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that  thecer\ncal  spinal 
nerves  communicate  with  the  cardiac  nerves  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  neck.  These  are  appar- 
ently the  only  ner^^e- tracks  extending  from  the  surface 
ofthebodyto  the  heart,  which  would  permit  of  direct 
anaesthetic  influence  beinif  propagated  from  the  skin  to  the 
heart. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  subject  of  '*  mechanical  and 

physiological  rest "  can  be  made  therapeutically  available 

m  reference  to  the  treatment  of  acute  pericarditis.     The 

physician  cannot  fail  to  admit  that,  whilst  treating pericar- 
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ditis,  he  has  to  deal  with  a  memhrane  investing  and  sur- 
rounding an  organ  with  whose  function  complete  rest  is 
incompatible,  since  the  rhythmical  movement  of  the  heart 
is  necessary  to  the  persistence  of  life.  Yet  he  must  allow 
that  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  lessened  action  and 
diminished  distension  of  this  organ,  with  a  concurrent  lax 
condition  of  the  diaphragm  and  pericardium,  that  he  can 
expect  to  obtain  any  relief  from  friction  to  the  serous 
membrane  itself.  Allow  me,  then,  to  put  before  you  this 
suggestive  question:  whether,  in  a  case  of  acute  pericar- 
cbtis.  it  would  be  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
lt>cnl  rest  as  a  therapeutic  agent?  We,  as  surgeons,  see 
'the  ill  ctfccts  of  friction  upon  inflamed  parts — as  in  cases 
of  intlrimed  joints,  of  inflamed  ulcers,  inflamed  conjunc- 
tivie,  inflamed  skin,  etc.  Hence  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
friction  upon  the  two  free  and  inflamed  surfaces,  as  in  the 
early  stage  of  j>cricarditis,  must  add  materially  to  the 
local  mischief^  and  tend  to  keep  up  the  inflammatory  con- 
dition. 

I  assume — for  it  is  not  from  direct  clinical  experience 
that  1  »{R'ak— that  the  physician *s  first  anxiety  is  to  quiet 
the  action  of  the  heart,  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  its  pul- 
sations, to  diminish  its  muscular  excitability,  and  thus  to 
modemtc  the  friction  and  its  ill  cfficct.  I  may  venture,  in 
addition,  hypothetically  to  imagine  that  he  would  desire 
even  to  stopthc  movements  of  the  heart  for  atime.  for  the 
purpoite  of  preventing  friction,  provided  that  its  arrest  was 
compatible  with  life,  or  that  he  had  the  power  to  insure 
the  resumption  of  its  activity.  But  although  this  direct 
i    "  '        >nd  the'^  'human  power, yet  I  think 

^  L  tlictt\  .  adopted  in  such  cases  is 

foundctl  upon  the  principle  Of  giving  all  possible  rest  to 
ike  he^irt.    VetMescctioci,  ^mtimoajr,  opiuiii«  digitalis,*  are, 

y  ...^,^^B  «iif|tiirlniil»0ftl»kwt»vi«(lBoed  ui  fnqimcjr. 
t  lie  <lfTHK«y  cif  tlic  ke«rc^i  beat  vndier  «%ttaHs  a]- 

^'  v«se  itt  ilie  pniod  fkf  tke  dibwiatioii  of  tbe  T^etitHcles* 

r  TlttccMm|«nKeit  tWt  tlie  heatrt's  brief  sleep  is 

>'  .itMfHfHi  xhmm  icitcq  to  tts  a^fra^tc  rest  in  twtmty- 

^  H««  b  cmir  pdml  M  mcS  nqtottaBoew    Aik 

^  *n  tl»e  pmpbcml  arterioles  tke  ontftow  o«f 

^''  vt«\««i  m  cfcecto^,  «iri  t^  aiterie*  sxv  better 
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or  have  been,  I  apprehend,  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  or, 
if  not  employed  with  this  precise  view,  I  conceive  that 
their  beneficial  influence  is  to  be  traced  in  part  to  their  in- 
suring less  frequent  and  less  rough  friction  between  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  by  diminishing  both  the 
distension  of  the  heart  and  the  rapidity  of  its  action. 

With  a  view  to  the  full  and  further  appreciation  of  rest, 
in  idiopathic  pericarditis  Jet  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, what  I  believe  to  be  the  right  interpretation,  that 
the  effusion  of  lymph  in  this  pericarditis  results  from  some 
morbid  condition  in  the  blood.  When  this  condition  of 
the  blood  has  been  exhausted  by  the  inflammatory  peri- 
cardial effiision,  or  has  been  eliminated  by  Nature  through 
some  emunctor^',  such  as  the  kidney  or  some  other  organ, 
aided  by  medicine,  may  we  not  discover  some  good  in  the 
solid  plastic  efiFusion  itself?  I  think  we  may— in  the  in- 
duced rest. 

What  is  the  mechanical  influence  of  tlie  infused  lymph 
(which  may  or  may  not  glue  the  two  pericardial  surfaces 
together)  upon  the  serous  surfaces,  which  are  not  only 
secreting,  but  also  absorbing?  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  anticipation  of  what  I  shall  presently  remark, 
that  serous  membranes  are  rapidly  absorbing  organs. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  both  clinical 
observation  and  experiment,  that  these  serous  mem- 
branes are  very  rapidly  absorbing  organs  indeed, 
Observ^e  this  illustrative  case  of  absorption  by  the 
jjeritoneum.  Suppose  a  person  has  an  injury  to  the  ab- 
domen, which  causes  an  extravasation  of  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  into  the  peritoneum.  This  blood  consists  of  a 
certain  amount  of  serum  and  coagulable  blood.  Now,  if 
the  patient  survive  but  a  few  hours,  what  do  \*ou  find  in 
the  abdomen  after  death?  No  serum ;  every  drop  of  it  is 
gone.    Gone  where?    All  of  it  is  absorbed.    The  clot  of 


filled  with  blood.  This  arterial  fullness  prodiiccn  a  genct'a!  effect  on  every 
part;  it  fills  the  brain  with  hloofi,  while  it  increases  the  blood-pnesatirc 
tipon  the  glomeruli  of  the  kitlne^'s,  of  which  the  increased  flow  of  urine  is 
the  outward  visible  sign.  The  heart  itself  partakes  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  arterial  fullness,  especially  as  the  aortic  recoil  is  the  pro* 
pelling  power  into  the  coronarv  arteries*  The  increased  arterial  tension 
produces  a  better  flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the  heart  itself;  and  beti^'iKt 
a  longer  sleep  and  a  better  nutrition  the  heart  often  recovers  its  lost 
power."— [En  J 
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blood  remains,  but  the  fluid  part  of  it  has  been  taken  np.^ 
There  b  no  doubt  that  solid  effusion  has  been  known  to 
exist  during  life  between  the  pericardial  surfaces,  recog- 
nized bj  certain  diagnostic  sounds  which  have  suhse- 
qnenthr  ceased ;  and  the  patient  dying  some  time  after- 
wards, the  poist-mortem  has  proved  that  the  whole  of  the 
lymph  had  disappeared,  no  donbt  by  absorption. 

The  result  of  the  eflfusion  of  the  inflammatory  fluid  is, 
that  the  serous  surfaces  become  defended  immediately  from 
direct  and  intimate  surface-friction;  thus  that  possible 
source  of  irritation  is  removed.  Thenceforward  this 
acquired  rest,  or  freedom  from  direct  friction,  enables  the 
serous  membrane  to  recover  itself,  and  then  to  resume  its 
important  function  of  absorption.  So,  too. in  other  parts 
of  the  body-  For  exampk,  in  the  case  of  croup«  iii*bea 
efliision  of  lymph  takes  place»  the  false  membrane  adheres 
for  a  time  to  the  mucous  membrane;  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  thus  obtains  a  physiological  rest,  and  the  little 
glaodnlar  structures^  imbedded  in  the  submucous  tissue, 
recover  their  strength  through  their  physiological  repose. 
They  then  renew  thrar  function  of  secretion,  ajid  thus 
detach  the  false  membrane.  I  think  I  might  with  reason 
compare  (in  relation  to  the  subject  of  rest!  the  eflbsion 
of  lymph  in  pericarditis  with  the  "  provisional  '*  callus 
formed  by  Nature  in  cases  of  bad  fractcffi^,  Thert  is  no 
doubt  that  the  longer  the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium 
continues  the  more  unhealthy  the  membrane  becomes,  so 
that,  if  infiftliia&ation  of  the  pericardium  becomes  chronic, 
the  pericanfiitin  acquires  sndi  an  unhealthy  condition 
that  it  will  not  perform  its  second  fimctioii  of  absorption. 

*  A«  beai^  OS  tlm  poiat.  tte  iiiinnliB»t|qM  of  Beckli^hn^ 
■ftocvficcsl)r^lCMn,wlnelitewprQ^redtkepentfiwssito  be  in  ivti* 
WKle  v^kxkm  wWk  tint  ^roMitetk^  ttesM  be  borae  is  nad.  The 
power  oCmb0Oip«losbjr  tbe|imtose«as««ad9oiMrortbrfartbcrTcsiiltii 
or  ibK  were  ««ll  sbosm  ht  cxprnawnts  oT  Dr.  RkbsrdBos^  Tbos  be 
o^ected  isto  tbe  pcfttoocdl  csTi^  of  m  dofc,  weinb^g  twcsr?  ^tbrce 
poondi^  lorn  piMM  sf  water.  Tbr  sstesl  srsteftlly  saak  ia'abovt 
twdvrboon.  As  bssr  sftrr  dmCb  so  trsce  of  flsU  eo«ld  be  fomd  in 
^le  pcvitsntsM :  bsl  tbr  rrsoos  mtcm  wsA  t<o<lM  srilll  blood,  M 
St  wstv  itieK  ssd  tbowlsff  so  i^siwisl  ts  rsMdhitf  iCosgs.  of  tbe 
Blood,  p.  1M^  UbpoMMeibstdctatosiioM  of  tbe  bloS.  depend- 
cat  OS  ibesbtorpdTe  power  of  tbe  pirttostssi^oi^ls  wemi  lom^cssges 
of  tboee  deotbt.  wbkb  hi  ocste  ssd  wptl  sisk  jgHtttskk  bsr^  hitbeitp 
bees  sttribttied  to  tbocb  or  btood^oAnsiig^^iBSL] 
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Patients  so  affected  are  those  who  die  with  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  interior  of  the  pericardium, 
constituting  dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 

We  observe  the  curative  principle  of  acquired  rest  dis- 
pla3^ed  in  other  parts  of  the  body  when  suffering  from 
inflammation,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  solid  effusion 
(callus)  associated  with  the  repair  of  some  fractures  of 
bones,  and  the  massive  swelHngs  which  we  see  encumber- 
ing the  exterior  of  inflamed  joints^  whether  in  cases  of 
acute  or  of  chronic  destructive  inflammation  of  the  interior 
of  a  joint;  the  joints  stilly  perhaps,  going  on  to  repair. 
When  a  bone  is  fractured,  what  do  you  discover  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  fracture,  when  the  fractured  pieces  are 
subjected  to  frequent  local  disturbance?  We  know  that 
Nature  herself  puts  a  splint  upon  the  exterior  of  the  bone, 
including  the  fracture,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
fractured  ends  of  the  bone  in  actual  rest,  and  that,  in 
truth,  this  external  splint  is  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  movement  to  which  the  fragments  have  been 
subjected.* 

I  saw  a  most  instructive  case  of  this  kind  some  years 
ago^  which  made  a  great  impression  upon  tny  mind.  On 
Sept.  3rd,  1845,  Alary  Ann  L^ ,  aged  thirty,  washer- 
woman and  ironer,  iittended  as  an  out-patient  at  Gu\''s 
Hospital.  She  had  a  hard  swelHng,  as  large  as  a  moderate- 
sized  orange,  in  the  middle  of  the  right  clavicle,  supposed 
to  lie  exostosis  or  malignant  disease  of  the  bone.  She 
told  me  that  she  thought  she  hurt  it  six  weeks  before,  as 
she  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  the  swollen  part  whilst  trying 
to  stop  the  fall  of  a  chest  of  drawers.  In  a  few  da3^s  the 
part  began  to  swelL  and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  time 
I  saw  her.  A  blister  had  been  applied  by  a  surgeon  ten 
days  before,  without  any  apparent  advantage.  Thinking 
it  a  case  of  disease  or  new  growth  in  the  bone,  I  ordered 

*  Compare  a«  iateresting  case  in  Guv's  Hospital  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Hawse,  in  which  an  incomplete  fracture  of  the  tibia  was  surrounded 
■with  abundant  provisional  callus,  owing  to  prolonji»^ed  irritation  of  the 
fractured  parts  from  the  patient's  efforts  to  walk  nbout.  From  the 
falseness  of  the  history  given,  the  case  was  remarkably  difficult  of  diag- 
nosis, simulatintr  tumor  of  bone,  or  rapidly  forming  periostea!  swelling, 
possibly  syphilitic.  It  was  cured  by  antiseptic  exploration  and  trephin- 
ing* This  case  will  be  found  in  \fr.  Davy  s  '  Prize  Commentary'/  with 
remarks  by  Mr,  Howse,  in  the  Guy't  Hosp.  Rep,,  1878.— [Ed.] 
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This  same  pli\'siological  point  is  also  well  displayed,  in 
practice'  in  the  occurrence  of  the  thickening  of  the  soft  struc- 
tures external  to  the  inflamed  or  diseased  joints.  This 
thickening  has  the  decided  effect  of  giving  mechanical  rest 
to  the  interior  of  the  joint*  tending  to  steady  it,  to  sup- 
port  it,  to  render  it  comparatively  immovable,  and  to 
oppose  disturbance  by  muscular  contraction,  showingthe 
value  which  Nature  attaches  to  rest  as  a  curative  agent. 
How  conspicuously  striking  is  the  changed  configuration 
of  the  inflamed  joint  when  the  inflammatory  con- 
dition has  subsided,  when  the  joint  has  recovered 
itself,  or  when  the  disease  has  resulted  in  membranous  or 
bony  union  of  the  articular  surfaces?  Then  it  is  that  we 
may  notice  with  admiring  wonder  the  steady  and  sure 
removal,  by  Nature  herself,  of  the  external  adventitious 
matter,  as  a  thing  no  longer  required  by  the  joint  for  its 
rest.  So  it  is  with  the  solid  elYusions  which  are  intended 
to  cireumscril>e  the  inflammatory  abscess;  it  is  noticeable 
that  as  soon  as  such  an  abscess  is  opened,  the  necessity 
for  the  deposit  around  it  no  longer  exists,  and  it  is 
absorbed.  Thus,  I  think,  we  may  by  analogy  see  the 
evidence  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  rest  in  the  treatment 
of  pericarditis;  and  we  may  disco%^er  some  good  to  be 
derived  from  the  inflammatory  effusion  by  its  giving  rest 
to  the  pericardium  for  a  time,  and  enabling  it  to  resume 
its  other  function  of  absorption.  By  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  solid  effusions  associated  with  local  inflammation 
in  this  light,  we  recognize  the  folly  of  the  surgeon  who 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  external  callus  of  a  fracture  so 
long  as  the  fractured  bone  Is  not  united ;  likewise,  the 
folly  of  expecting  to  get  rid  of  the  surrounding  swelling 
associated  with  chronic  joint  diseases,  l^efore  the  joints 
themselves  are  repaired ;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  done. 

Having  examined  the  distribution  of  associated  nerves 
in  the  joints  and  serous  membranes,  and  pointed  out 
some  of  its  results,  as  evidenced  in  the  symptoms  induced 
by  it  in  the  diseases  of  those  parts,  I  now  propose 
to  consider  briefly  the  same  anatomical  and  functional 
arrangements  as  they  are  manifested  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes and  their  directly  associated  muscles.  Let  us  look, 
for  instance,  at  the  conjunctiva,  the  orbicularis  palpebra- 
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nim  and  the  skin  covering  the  eyelid,  in  their  due  anatom- 
ical and  physiological  relations.  These  parts  stand  very 
much  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  s3^novial 
membrane  of  a  joint,  the  muscular  apparatus  moving  that 
joint  and  the  skin  over  the  insertions  of  the  muscles.  We 
find  that  the  facial  nerve  is  one  of  the  motor  subdivisions 
of  the  great  cranial  compound  nerve  constituted  by  the 
large  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve,  as  the  sensitive  root,  and  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth  (motor  portion),  sixth  and  seventh 
cranial  nerves ;  the  whole  of  this  nerve  association  structur- 
ally resembling  a  common  two-rooted  spinal  nerve.  The 
sensitive  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  supplies  the  conjunctiva 
and  skin  with  sensation,  and  the  facial  nerve  supplies  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  muscular  apparatus,  with 
motor  power:  these  two  nerves  are  most  intimately  as- 
sociated, both  anatomically  and  physiologically:  hence 
the  constant  and  active  sympathy  between  these  parts. 
Now  notice  what  happens  when  the  eye  is  inflamed,  or  the 
light  is  too  strong  for  the eye.  The  eyelids  are  immediately 
closed — the  eye  is  placed  in  darkness,  which  is  the  eye's 
**rest,"  Here  is  an  indication  on  the  part  of  Nature  which 
has  been  visible  to  mankind  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, and  soliciting,  as  it  were,  attention;  yet  how  little 
is  it  appreciated,  how  rarely  made  the  guide  of  practice! 
Surely  the  neglect  of  such  an  indication  is  a  great  error 
and  requires  correction.  If  the  eye  be  inflamed  (painful, 
irritable,  red.  congested,  very  sensitive)  by  exposure  to  a 
strong  glaring  light,  or  to  intense  heat,  immediately  the 
eyelids  are  instinctively  closed,  thus  adoptingthe  principle 
of  rest  as  a  means  of  restoration.  Tears  are  secreted,  anal- 
ogous to  synovial  secretions  in  joint  inflammations,  to 
lubricate  the  conjunctival  membrane,  to  interpose  a  layer 
of  fluid  between  the  glol>e  and  eyelids,  to  prevent  di- 
rect friction  of  the  two  mucous  surfaces,  and  possibly  to 
foment  the  eye.  If  the  eye  be  thus  kept  in  temporar^^  dark- 
ness, free  from  friction,  and  thus  rested,  it  will  return  in  a 
few  hours  to  its  normal  state  without  any  other  aid. 

It  is  certainh'  an  interesting  and  most  instructive  fact, 
and  well  worth}'^  of  distinct  notice  here,  that  the  portion 
of  the  body  in  which  Nature  displays  most  conspicuously 
her  immediate  appreciation  of  the  value  of  rest  in  relatioQ 
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to  its  restorative  power,  is  the  organ  of  vision — the  part 
of  the  human  body,  be  it  remarked,  the  most  completely 
under  the  fullest  observation  of  the  surgeon,  with  the  least 
amount  of  trouble,  and  where  he  may  see  the  evidence  of 
the  good  to  be  derived  from  rest  to  the  diseased  or  injured 
organ  most  graphically  expressed.  I  suppose  every  living 
professional  man  of  every  grade,  of  every  age,  whether 
his  intellectual  acquirements  be  great  or  small,  would  ad- 
vise the  exclusion  of  light  from  an  inflamed  eye.  This  in 
reality  is  giving  perfect  rest  to  the  organ,  by  removing 
that  natural  stiniulus,  which  in  excess  Ijecomes  a  great 
source  of  excitement.  But  I  must  add»  as  a  stigma  and 
approbrium  upon  the  mental  perception  of  some  of  us, 
that  although  we  recognize  the  law  and  the  principle  as 
applicable  to  the  eye,  we  do  not  appear  to  see  it  so  clearly 
and  certainly  do  not  act  upon  it  with  the  same  fixed 
notions  and  the  same  precision,  in  its  application  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  when  suffering  from  accident  or 
disease.  The  other  day  I  received  from  India  this  note 
from  an  old  dresser  of  mine : 

'*  Apropos  of  your  subject  of  rest:  Do  you  remember  in 
1857  little  J,  G burning  his  face  and  eye  with  gun- 
powder? 1  got  great  credit  for  my  skill  in  that  case^  and 
pocketed  it;  but  the  credit  was  really  due  toyou  in  having 
instilled  into  my  mind  a  deep-rooted  idea  of  the  importance 

of  rest  in  surgical  practice.    J.   G was  letting  off*  a 

scjuib ;  the  powder  did  not  ignite  ^vell,  and  he  lowered  his 
face  close  to  it  and  blew  to  kindle  the  flame,  which  he 
succeeded  in  doing,  and  in  an  instant  the  squib  exploded, 
burning  his  face  and  eye.  I  saw  him  almost  immediately, 
and  found  him  in  excruciating  agony:  the  face  darkened, 
skin  ingrained  with  gunpowder,  the  conjunctiva  of  one  eye 
black,  and  looking  puffH^and  half  roasted.  Tliecorneahad 
a  peculiar  appearance;  the  outer  lamina  and  conjunctiva 
over  it  had  shrivelled,  presenting  an  uneven,  opaciue  sur- 
face (pretty  much  resembling  the  appearance  of  a  cornea 
that  has  been  so  compressed  after  death  as  to  have  had  its 
laminar  structure  irregularly  displaced,  and  so  become 
opaque),  wnth  a  sooty  dust  ingrained  and deeph* pitted  on 
its  surface.  The  eye  was  washed  with  warm  water,  the 
lid  then  closed  down,  a  drop  of  sweet  oil  having  been  first 
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inserted  under  the  lid,  and  a  piece  of  plaster  applied  to 
keep  the  lid  closed,  but  not  to  press  upon  the  eye.  The 
other  eye  was  then  also  closed.  Two  days  afterwards  the 
inner  canthus  was  washed  with  warm  water,  but  the  eye 
not  opened*  On  the  fifth  day  I  ojiened  the  lid,  and  found 
the  cornea  bright  and  clear,  and  a  new  and  health_v  layer 
of  epithelium  covering  the  entire  globe.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  rest,  healthy  nutrition  had  effected  complete 
repair.'*    This  patient  got  quickly  well. 

Observe  the  effect  of  morbid  action  in  another  portion  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  in  order  to  mark  this  same  nerve 
distribution.  If  you  have  an  inflamed  throat  with  inflamed 
tonsils,  are  you  not  constantly,  in  spite  of  yourself,  swal* 
lowing  and  producing  pain  in  the  throat  which  you  would 
be  glad  to  avoid?  What  is  it  that  excites  thisinvoluntar}^ 
act  of  deglutition?  It  is  an  irritated  or  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  palate 
which  excites  the  associated  muscular  apparatus,  through 
the  medium  of  the  glosso-pharyngcal  and  the  pneurao- 
gastric  nerves.  You  are  constantly  forcing  and  rubbing- 
the  inflamed  tonsils,  pharynx  and  palate  upon  each  other; 
and  thus  "swallowing"  is  excited  frequently,  painfully 
and  against  your  wilL  This  is  exactl}^  the  same  thing  as 
irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane 
producing  contraction  or  spasm  of  the  muscles  moiing 
the  joint.  This  kind  of  case  is  best  relieved  by  the  local 
application  of  opium — b}^  painting  the  throat  with  a  solu- 
tion of  opium. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw,  with  Dr.  Herbert  Davies»  of  Fins* 
bury  Square,  a  gentleman  who  could  scarcel^^  swallow  at 
all,  for,  directly  he  put  fluid  into  his  throat,  it  produced  a 
violent  and  choking  spasm.  He  was  then  nourished  by 
nutritive  enemata.  I  saw  him  endeavor  to  swallow  fluid* 
but  he  nearly  choked  himself  I  touched  his  throat  with  a 
earners  hair  brush,  and  a  violent  spasm  was  produced  in 
the  pharynx  and  larynx.  Numerous  and  different  gargles, 
weak  and  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  had  been 
well  employed,  but  without  any  ad  vantage,  and  the  patient 
was  rapidly  emaciating.  I  advised  the  use  of  a  powerful 
anaesthetic  to  the  irritable  mucous  membrane.  I  requested 
him  to  use  a  gargle  containing  prussic  acid.    From  the 
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first  time  he  adopted  this  plan  of  treatment  he  liegan  to 
improve,  and  ultimately  recovered.  This  application  of 
prussic  acid  was  adopted  on  physiological  principles, merely 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  sensibility  and  irritabilit}' 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  of  putting  an  arrest  to  the 
associated  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles.  Subse- 
quently this  patient  went  to  Hastings,  and  there  the 
pharynx  was  painted  with  a  solution  of  chloroform,  upon 
the  same  principle  of  inducing  physiological  rest  to  the 
throat,  and  he  got  quite  well. 

Now  take  the  larynx  for  illustration.  Both  the  sensitive 
and  motor  nerves  of  the  larynx  are  derived  from  the  same 
pneumogastric  trunk,  and  hence  we  note  that  any  irritation 
or  inflammation  existing  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
larynx  or  of  the  lar3'ngeal  surface  of  the  epiglottis  induces 
excited  muscular  action  immediately  on  the  part  of  the 
associated  laryngeal  muscles.  This  irritable  state  of  the 
larynx  is  usually  treated  by  the  local  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  solution,  or  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder, 
•which  is  blown  into  the  larynx;  and  the  relief  is  sometimes 
very  complete  and  speedy,  by  the  physiological  rest  which 
it  gives  to  the  mucous  membrane.  I  apprehend  that 
rest  is  afforded  by  the  nitrate  of  silver  acting  upon  the 
raucous  and  albumen,  forming  a  solid  albuminate  of  silver, 
constituting  an  adherent  temporary  covering  to  the 
mucotis  membrane;  thus  giving  it  rest  by  defending  it 
from  the  atmospheric  air,  and  so  destroying  for  a  time 
that  nervous  irritability  and  muscular  contraction  which 
produces  a  sense  of  suffocation.  After  all,  the  production 
of  phy^siological  rest  is  the  curative  principle,  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  same  nerve-trunk  supplies  both  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
larynx. 

This  principle  of  nerve  distribution  obtains  throughout 
the  whole  distribution  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  viz.* 
the  same  trunk  of  nerve  supplies  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  associated  muscular  apparatus.  It  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  intestinal  canal :  the  mucous  membrane 
and  muscular  walls  are  supplied  b\'  the  same  nerves, 
causing  direct  sympathy  between  them.  I  have  no  doubt 
in  the  world  that  the  effect  of  most  purgative  medicines  is 
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to  induce  irritation  and  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous 

membrane,  £uid  increased  muscular  contraction  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestines*  I  must  therefore  express  my  conviction 
that  the  frequentl3^  repeated  introduction  of  irritating 
medicines  into  the  bowels  is  very  likely'  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  injury  by  exciting  muscular  contraction,  and  thence 
diminishing  the  calibre  of  the  gut;  and  that  subsequently 
a  great  length  of  time,  with  carefully  managed  diet,  is 
required  to  replace  the  intestines  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition. 

The  muscular  urinary  bladder,  with  its  mucous  mem- 
brane and  nervous  supply,  offers  another  example  of  this 
nervous  distribution.  We  see  this  exemplified  in  a  patient 
who  has  in  his  urinary  bladder  a  stone,  causing  a  great 
deal  of  increased  irritation,  with  frequent  desire  to  pass 
his  water.  How  is  this  condition  to  be  explained?  It 
obviously  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  the  same  nerve  that 
supplies  the  mucous  membrane  supphes  also  the  muscular 
apparatus  of  the  bladder.  Hence  the  stone,  by  annoying 
the  mucous  membrane,  becomes  a  constant  source  of  ex- 
citation, which  causes  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  bladder.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  bladder  becomes 
in  some  instances soexceedingly  diminished  in  itscapacity, 
and  so  contracted  upon  the  stone,  as  to  leave  scarce  any 
room  for  urine,  and  hence  the  frequent  micturition.  If 
the  stone  be  removed,  the  local  irritation  subsides ;  and 
then  the  capacity  of  the  bladder  is  restored.  In  cases  of 
irritable  and  painful  bladder,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  has 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  injecting  sedative  solution  of 
opium  into  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  wnth  great  advan- 
tage to  the  patient's  condition;  and  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  the  good  effect  arising  from  such  a  proceeding 
myself.    Here  is  a  case  in  point* 

CHRONIC  CYSTITIS  RELIEVED  BY  OPIUM  IXJECTIONS^  INDUCING 
**  PHYSIOLOGICAL    REST."* 

A  woman,  aged  seventy-four,  came  under  my  care  June 
27th,  1860.    Twelve  months  previously  she  noticed  that 

•  Another  method  of  ^ving  physiological  rest  to  the  female  bladder 
has  been  adopted  of  late  years,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  by 
dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  so  inducing  temporary  paralysis 
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her  urine  contained  blood,  which  was  soraetiraes  bright, 
sometimes  dark  and  cofiee-colored ;  there  was  also  great 
pain,  extending  up  to  the  umbilicus,  of  a  '*cutting''  or 
*' twisting**  character.  The  urine  seemed  to  scald  the 
external  parts,  and  she  had  great  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
passing  urine  ever3^  live  or  ten  minutes.  These  symptoms 
had  continued  with  increasing  severity  up  to  the  time  of 
admission.  She  had  become  very  thin,  and  had  lost  her 
apiietite  ;  she  slept  very  badly,  and  her  bowels  were 
usualh^  confined.  There  was  a  slight  tenderness  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  and  on  deep  pressure  towards 
the  left  loin,  but  no  pain  in  the  loins  or  evidence  of  disease 
of  the  kidneys.  The  vagina  and  vulva  were  healthy, 
except  that  there  was  a  small,  but  not  painful,  growth  at 
the  meatus  urinarius.  There  was  no  tenderness  over  the 
bladder  or  in  the  vagina.  No  calculus  existed  in  the 
bladder;  the  urine  was  ammoniacal,  and  contained  plios- 
phatic  deposits,  with  blood  and  muco-pus ;  no  cancer  cells 
could  be  detected  in  it.  Rectum  healthy.  There  were  one 
or  two  enlarged  and  rather  hard  inguinal  glands  on  the 
right  side.  On  June  28th  she  was  ordered  an  injection  of 
fifteen  drops  of  the  sedative  solution  of  opium  in  half  an 
ounce  of  mucilage.  The  bladder  was  emptied  of  its  urine 
by  the  catheter  twice  daily,  and  the  injection  then  thrown 
in.  Five  grains  of  Dover's  powder  were  taken  three 
times  a  day.  Almost  immediateh^  she  began  to  l^e  relieved, 
and  this  is  the  report  of  her  condition  after  four  days  of 
this  treatment:— *' The  urine  has  now  become  clear  and 
free  from  blood  and  pus,  and  on  oneoccasion  was  neutral. 
She  still  has  some  pain  during  and  after  micturition,  but 
the  bladder  is  much  less  irritable;  she  can  now  retain  her 
urine  sometimes  for  an  hour.'*  This  patient  was  finally 
much  relieved  by  the  opium  injections. 


of  the  sphincter.  Quite  apart  from  those  cases  where  the  benefit  of 
this  dilatation  is  tnielli)?ible,e.^.,  for  the  removal  of  calculus  or  growth, 
the  application  of  such  solutions  as  that  of  the  silver  nitrate,  the  cure 
of  some  fissure  or  ulcerated  crack  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  or  the  providing  of  a  free  exit  for  pus  or  blood  coming 
down  into  the  bladder  from  the  kidney,  there  would  app>car  to  be  cases 
of  painful  and  frequent  micturition  with  normal  urine  where  this  opera- 
tion may  be  expected  to  give  relief,  though  the  exact  modus  a^ndi  is 
her*  not  so  easily  explained,— [Ed.] 
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This,  theUp  is  a  case  indicating  the  value  of  recognising 

the  anatomical  distribution  of  motor  and  sensitive  nerves, 
and  of  employing  loca!  anaesthetics.  There  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  in  introducing  opium  into  an  inflamed 
and  irritable  urinary  bladder,  to  relieve  its  irritability, 
than  there  is  in  applying  a  hemlock  poultice  to  an  inflamed 
joint  to  reduce  jits  sensibility,  or  a  belladonna  plaster 
over  a  painful  shoulder,  or  dropping  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  atropia  upon  the  conjunctiva  to  relieve  the  pain  and 
muscular  contraction  of  the  iris  in  iritis.  All  this  is  done 
upon  the  same  principle,  and  is  based  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  same  anatomical  and  physiological  facts. 

Again,  if  a  man  is  sufleriiig  from  acute  gonorrhoea,  he 
is  likel}^  to  have  retention  of  urine  from  contraction  of  the 
muscles  or  muscular  fibre  of  the  urethra,  or  he  may  expe- 
rience a  ver}^  violent  erection.  What  does  all  this  mean? 
Merely  that  the  same  nerv^es  which  supply  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra  supply  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
urethra,  as  well  as  that  muscular  apparatus  which,  by 
acting  on  the  venous  circulation  of  the  penis  at  its  root, 
tends  to  produce  a  congested  condition,  or  a  fulness  of  the 
penis.  The  irritation  in  the  mucous  membrane  manifests 
itself  b}'  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  urethra,  so  as  to 
induce  spasm  and  retention  of  urine,  and  interferes  with 
the  return  of  blood  from  thepenis,  so  as  to  cause  distension 
of  the  organ,  or  a  state  of  semi-erection.  How  frequently 
we  see  a  spasmodic  condition  of  the  urethra  supervening 
upon  old  organic  stricture  and  causing  retention  of 
urine!  No  doubt  it  depends  upon  irritation,  beginning 
wnth  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  which  exerts  its 
influence  first,  upon  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  thence 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  urethra,  through  the  excito-motor 
function  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Large  doses  of  opium 
relax  this  muscular  spasm,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  mic- 
turate. 

We  see  this  condition  of  the  urethra  and  penis  partially 
displayed  in  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  spine  in  the  dorsal 
region,  when  a  portion  of  the  marrow  is  left  uninjured 
below  the  fracture.  In  such  cases,  by  repeatedly  pinching 
the  skin  of  the  penis  or  scrotum,  you  ma}'  produce  a  spas« 
modic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  urethra  and  penis» 
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and  a  fulness  of  blood  in  the  i>enis,  so  as  to  make  it  resem- 
ble an  imperfect  erection  or  priapism.  The  pudic  nerve, 
which  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  penis,  the  skin  covering 
them  and  the  penis  itself.  It  is  the  friction  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  surface  of  the  penis  which  induces  the  erection 
and  emissions  associated  with  sexual  intercourse,  or 
with  masturbation,  b}^  exciting  associated  muscular  con- 
traction in  the  muscles  of  the  penis. 

Surgeons  are  often  consulted  regarding  onanism  and  its 
treatment,  and  it  is  a  Ycrj  important  matter.  It  is  a  habit 
very  difficult  to  contend  with  in  practice.  I  know  of  no 
way  to  prevent  onanism  except  by  freely  blistering  the 
penis,  in  order  to  make  it  raw  and  so  sore  that  it  cannot 
be  touched  without  pain.  This  plan  of  treatment  is  sure 
to  cure  onanism.  I  have  adopted  it  during  more  than 
twenty  years.  Gentlemen  have  come  to  me  and  said,  ''I 
have  for  many  y<*ars  suffered  from  this  abominable,  dis- 
gusting habit,  and  I  have  tried  to  cure  myself  of  it,  but  I 
cannot;  for  my  morbid  inclination  overcomes  my  disgust 
when  awake,  and  when  asleep  I  think  I  am  sometimes 
pursuing  it.  Can  you  oHer  any  suggestions?"  I  have 
said,  **  Paint  this  strong  solution  of  iodine  over  the  whole 
of  the  skin  of  the  penis  every  night;  and  if  that  does  not 
make  the  organ  too  sore  for  you  to  touch  it,  then  appl}' 
in  the  same  way  a  strong  blistering  fluid  to  the  penis." 
The  result  in  practice  of  my  experience  has  been  that  in 
almost  every  instance  the  continuance  of  the  habit  has 
thus  been  entireh'^  prevented. 

Here  is  a  ease  w^hich  bears  on  this  subject.  The  notes 
are  from  the  patient's  surgeon. 

**  W.  B ,  aged  fifteen,  is  one  of  eight  children,  all  of 

delicate  constitution.  After  repeated  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  he  called  upon  his  surgeon  Sept,  4th,  1860,  complain- 
ing of  pain  in  the  sacrum  and  left  hip  and  thigh.  He  was 
relieved  by  purgatives  and  salines.  I  saw  him  on  Sept. 
11th,  with  both  knees  flexed  and  complaining  of  great 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  with  so  much  tender- 
ness as  to  be  unable  to  sit  down.  The  left  thigh  and  leg 
were  ver3'  tender,  and  there  was  excessive  tenderness  of  the 
surface  all  down  the  spine.     No  local  indications  of  heat 
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in  aoy  of  these  parts ;  bowels  constipated ;  tongue  coated. 
He  was  ordered  cathartic  pills,  colchicum  and  an  aperient 
mixture,  in  stront:^  dozes;  croton  oil  and  tartar  emetic 
liniment  to  be  rubbed  along  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  por- 
tion of  the  spine.  Within  a  week  there  was  great  pain 
along  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine,  extending  to  the 
left  arm.  Says  the  motion  of  the  shoulder  is  very  painful ; 
elbow  free;  left  hand  closed  tightly,  and  any  touch, 
either  of  the  fingers  or  wrist,  caused  him  great  pain. 

*'Sept.  19th,— Left  hand  firmly  closed;  both  thighs 
drawn  up;  knees  bent,  and  cannot  be  extended;*  toes  of 
left  foot  inverted,  and  whole  lirab  very  sensitive.  The 
mouth  is  closed  for  a  few  minutes  two  or  three  times  a 
day, 

**This  went  on  till  Oct.  3rd,  when  a  physician  from  Lon- 
don  saw  him.  This  gentleman,  in  consultation,  thought 
that  he  recognized  an  important  pathological  state  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow,  and  pointed  out  with  great 
precision  the  pathological  anatomy  which  was  sure  to  be 
found  at  the  expected  post-mortem  examination.  This 
prospect  made  the  friends  of  the  patient  very  anxious 
indeed. 

**0n  October  7th  he  was  no  better;  head  symptoms 
were  now  added,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  he  became  un- 
conscious. 

**  11th.— No  better;  valerianate  of  zinc,  w^ith  compound 
rhubarb  pills,  quinine,  etc.,  were  continued. 

"19th. — Consulted  with  the  physician  again;  fits  and 
trismus  worse.  He  was  ordered  to  have  bichloride  of 
mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  bark." 

30th. — As  the  patient  w^as  getting  worse  I  was  requested 
to  see  him.  I  found  him  sitting  in  his  chair,  the  left  fore- 
arm flexed,  with  the  left  thumb  turned  inwards  towards 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  fingers  flexed  over  it;  his 


*  Dr,  Lewb  A.  Sa3rtie  (*  OthopjEdic  Surfjerv/  p.  18)  gives  a  case  of  con* 
traction  of  the  knee  joints  nrom  paralysis  of  the  quadriceps  extensors 
and  one  of  double  paralytic  Talipes  Eq u in o- varus,  both  resulting  from 
the  morbid  nervous  irritation  from  jjcnital  excitement,  due  to  congenital 
phymosis  and  adherent  prepuce,  and  cured  by^  circumcision.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  the  injuries  occuring  to  the  nervous  system  from  irritation  of 
the  genital  organs  of  both  sexes,  see  a  paper  by  the  same  author  in  the 
Trans.  Amcr.  Med.  Assoc.  1875.— [EdJ 
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face  flushing  very  readily.  The  skin  was  cool  and  there 
was  no  thirst.  The  pulse  was  not  quick,  but  the  heart  was 
very  excitable ;  the  tongue  cleau ;  the  pupils  dilated;  skin 
exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  touch  when  attention  was 
directed  to  that  point,  butnot  when  the  mind  was  diverted 
from  it.  The  contraction  of  the  limb  and  hand  was  con- 
stant, but  could  be  overcome  by'persevering  eftbrts  on  my 
part,  giving  way  very  suddenly.  Thcspnie  was  tender  the 
whole  of  the  way  down.  I  requested  that  he  might  be 
denuded.  The  penis  was  very  sensitive,  and  the  prepuce 
prolonged;  the  genital  organs  were  cold,  but  highly  sensi- 
tive ;  the  hands  were  cold  and  damp.  He  had  insisted  on 
sleeping  by  himself,  and  in  having  a  room  to  himself.  The 
patient  watched  especially  my  examination  of  the  genitals, 
and  when  I  at  that  moment  looked  at  him  seriously, 
averted  his  face  as  if  ashamed-  I  felt  convinced  that  the 
whole  of  the  symptoms  were  the  resnlt  of  onanism. 

On  October  30th  I  insisted  upon  his  not  sleeping  alone, 
so  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  continue  his  habit  unob- 
served. I  ordered  five  grains  of  mercurial  ointment  to  be 
rubbed  once  a  day  into  the  axilla,  so  as  to  divert  his  mind 
from  the  thing  I  had  in  view,  and  I  desired  that  a  blister- 
ing fluid  might  be  applied  to  the  penis  every  night.  In 
about  three  or  four  days  thehandsrelaxed  and  opened,  the 
legs  remaining  contracted;  this  contraction  continued 
during  sleep.  The  trismus  persisted,  but  with  longer 
periods  of  muscular  relaxation.  The  blistering  was  con- 
tinued, small  doses  of  morphia  were  given  at  night,  and 
the  ointment  used  till  the  20th  of  November.  The  mouth 
was  a  little  sore,  having  been  made  so  by  the  mercury. 
The  ointment  was  then  omitted^  but  the  application  to  the 
penis  was  maintained. 

Nov.  23. — This  is  the  surgeon^s  report:  The  **fits,**  etc., 
continued  till  to-day,*and  to-day  the  trismus  lasted  longer 
than  at  any  former  time.  He  suddenly  opened  his  mouth, 
regained  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  no  relapse  occurred.  Sub- 
sequently a  mixture  of  strychnia  was  given  twice  a  day. 

I  afterwards  received  this  letter  respecting  the  case  from 
his  surgeon:*- 

*'  My  dear  Sir— Young  B is,  and  has  been,  quite  well ; 

he  is  now  in  London.  He  was  cured  by  the  end  of  last 
19 
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November'*  (one  month  from  my  visit).  **  A  slight  gleet 
remained  for  months  after;  I  did  nothing  for  it  but  cold 
baths,  etc.  The  apphcation  I  painted  the  whole  penis  well 
with  was  the  com  pound  tincture  of  iodine,niade  stronger  by 
ten  or  twelve  grains  of  iodine  to  each  ounce.  It  *  touched 
him  up  well/  I  can  tell  you;  but  I  don^t  think  the  friends 
ever  had  any  idea  what  we  considered  the  cause  of  his  ill- 
ness." 

Here  is  a  case,  then,  which  bears  upon  what  I  have  said 
— viz.:  that  the  same  nerves  which  supply  the  skin  supply 
the  mucous  membrane  and  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
penis— and  which  shows  how  a  knowledge  of  anatomy 
bears  upon  practice.  Not  long  after  I  had  visited  thii 
young  patient » a  gentleman  called  upon  me.  When  hecam^i 
into  my  room  he  said»  '*  You  have  performed  a  miracle 
sir,'*  '* A  miracle/'  I  said;  **you  really  take  me  by  sur* 
prise*    What  do  you  mean?''     **Why,  you  cured  young 

B ;  he  is  quite  well  and  at  school.    Dr. said  he 

would  surelv  die  from  fits  resulting  from  some  constitu- 
tional influence  inherited  from  his  father  and  mother/'  I 
assured  him  that  what  I  had  done  was  no  marvel;  that  I 
simply  acted  upon  common  sense,  experience  and  physio- 
logical deduction,  W^ith  that  assurance  and  explanation 
he  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  and  so  was  I. 
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LECTURE  XII, 


Irritation  of  Mucous  Membrane  of  Urethra  atid  Vagina — Comparative 
Inscii5ibilit3'  o(  Upper  Portion  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Rec- 
tum, lllustratecl  by  Cases  of  Cancer,  Vascuiar  Growth*  and  Over- 
loaded Colon— Great  SensibiUty,  Difficult  Dilatatioa,  and  Enduring 
Power  of  Contraction,  the  CharactcriBtics  of  Lower  Portion  of  Rec- 
tum—Ulcers of  the  Rectum  Cured  by  Mechanical  and  Physiological 
Rest — Anatomical  Relations  of  the  Nervesi  Muscles  and  Mucous  Mem- 
branc  of  Anus— Arterial  Supply  of  the  Rectum— Arterial  Association 
of  Various  Parts  of  the  Body — Enlarged  Lymphatic  Glaudi*  near  the 
Rectum — Sympathetic  Pains  Produced  hy  Anal  IHceration — Division 
of  Nerves  and  Muscular  Fibre  in  these  Cases — Anal  LTIcer,  Producing 
Retention  of  Urine  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  Cured  hv  Dividing 
the  Sphincter — Anal  Ulceration  Treated  hy  Division  of  Sphmcter — In- 
testinal Obstruction  Treated  by  Mechanical  and  Physiological  Rest. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  my  last  lecture,  I  directed 
your  attention  to  the  physiological  relation  of  the  free 
surface  of  mucous  membranes  to  the  muscular  fibres  sur- 
rounding them,  and  I  intimated  that,  as  regards  the  ure- 
thra, we  could  recognize  that  normal  association  causing, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  certain  symp- 
toms»  such  as  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  of 
erection  during  gonorrhoea*  In  allusion  to  the  same  sub- 
ject»  I  may  now  add  that  cases  of  chordee,  accompanied  by 
a  twisting  or  bending  of  the  penis,  or  by  a  lesser  degree  of 
fullness  of  that  organ  on  one  side,  ma^^  depend  upon  one 
side  of  the  urethra  being  more  irritated  than  the  other. 

The  condition  which  is  met  with  in  gonorrhoea,  and 
known  as  chordee,  owes  its  origin  at  different  times  to 
different  causes.  In  all  of  them  there  is  liable  to  be  a 
twisting  or  bending  of  the  penis.  In  one  set  of  cases  this 
occurs  very  suddenly,  and  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  muscles 
which  control  the  blood  supply  of  the  organ,  this  spasm 
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Ijeing  in  its  turn  caused  by  irritation  of  the  pudic  nerve, 
wliich  supplies  alike  the  erector  penisand  the  irritated  and 
inflamed  mucous  membrane.  Another  such  condition,  like 
the  first,  sudden  in  its  onset  and  temporary  in  its  duration, 
occurs  especially  at  night,  and  is  due  to  something  very 
like  excito-niotor  action  residing,  and  at  this  time  aroused, 
ill  the  cord,  now  that  it  is  deprived  of  the  control  of  the 
brain,  the  patient  having  usually  just  fallen  asleep.  The 
above  Ccises  are  those  which  are  relieved^  as  prevlousl^^ 
stated,  by  opium. 

Another  condition,  though  described  by  the  same  name, 
is  quite  distinct  in  its  origin  from  the  above.  It  is  that 
twisting  or  bending  of  the  jKnis  which  is  brought  about 
by  eflusion  of  inflammatory  products  into  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum ;  this  condition  often  lasts  some  time,  and  may 
be  very  obstinate. 

Weall  admit  empirically  the  physiological  relation  of  the 
mucous  and  muscular  structures  when  we  treat  such  cases 
by  the  sedative  influence  of  opium.  I  will  relate  an  inter- 
esting case  as  illustrating  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  vagina  caused  by  exposed  nerves  upon  its 
surface.  In  November,  1860,  I  had  occasion  to  see  a  lady 
who  had  been,  and  was  then,  suffering  exquisite  pain  and 
sensibility  of  the  vaginal  surface,  and  distressing  contrac- 
tion of  the  surrounding  muscular  walls.  She  had  been 
married  during  twelve  j^ears,  but  had  never  had  complete 
coitus,  and  coitus  only  very  rarel3%  and  with  extreme  suf- 
fering. She  had  been  under  the  professional  care  of  many 
physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  relief  of  her  distressing 
state.  A  fortnight  before  my  visit  to  her,  a  surgeon  had 
given  her  chloroform  to  insensibility,  and  used  great  me- 
chanical force  in  order  to  dilate  the  vagina.  I  examined 
the  vagina  \vith  care,  and  found  several  raised  papillfe,or 
tubercles,  exquisitely  tender*  so  tender  that  she  could  not 
bear  their  l>eing  touched.  Dr.  B.  Hicks  subsequently  ex- 
amined her,  together  with  myself»  and  we  noticed  that 
merely  blowing  air  upon  the  parts  gave  her  exquisite  pain. 
Chloroform  was  administered  and  we  removed  the  sensitive 
tubercles,  and  brought  them  to  Mr.  Quekett  for  his  micro- 
scopic examination.  Mr. Quekett  explained  tome  that  he 
had  found  that  the  papillae  were  denuded  of  the  natural 
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amount  of  epithelium,  and  that  exposure  of  the  nerves 
running  into  them  was  the  explanation  of  the  highh'  sen- 
sitive character  of  the  surface  of  the  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  mucous  membrane  and  the  muscles  being 
supplied  by  the  same  nerves  will  explain  the  extremely 
contracted  condition  of  the  vagina.  For  some  time  after 
this  operation  the  patient  was  considerably  relieved.  For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  she  was  much  relieved 
permanently,  I  sawherashorttiraesince,  and  she  admitted 
that  she  was  somewhat  better,  but  not  decidedly  cured 
This  condition  of  the  vagina  has  been  described  by  tht 
general  term  of  vaginismus^  or  some  such  name.  The  ex- 
planation  which  I  have  now  offered  is  the  only  one  that  I 
can  arrive  at  based  on  morbid  anatomy.  Ovarian  irrita- 
tion and  nervous  association  should  not  be  overlooked 
while  tracing  cause  and  effect  in  such  a  case.* 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  raucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum.  First,  I  would  allude  to  its  want  of 
sensibility  in  a  healthy  state»except  at  its  lower  part  near 
the  anal  a|Terture — a  very  wise  provision,  accounting  for 
the  absence  of  pain  and  irritation  from  the  almost  dry, 
hardened  faeces  freciuently  lying  there  for  a  considerable 
time  and  distending  tjie  gut.  The  combination  of  little 
sensibilit3'  and  great  distensibility  causes  no  direct  warning 
or  prompting  by  pain  to  patients  except  when  the  dis- 
tension is  extreme,  or  the  mucous  membrane  inflamed. 
The  anatomist  and  the  surgeon  may,  I  think,  make  a 
very  decided  and  practically  useful  distinction  between  the 
upi>er  two-thirds  or  more,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum . 
The  upper  part  manifests  great  distensibility  and  scarcely 

•  Dr.  M.  Duncan  (Clin.  Lcct  on  Ya^nismus,  *Mcd.  Times  and  Ga- 
zette/ Oct.  19»  1878^  defines  this  condition  to  be  a  spasm  of  the  vagina, 
from  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  constrictor  vagina?  and  tlie  anterior 
fibres,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  levator  ani,  wnth  probably  painful  con- 
traction of  the  inxxduntary  muscidar  fibres  of  the  uterus,  two  irarieties 
are  described  :— 1.  Primary »  simple,  uncomplicated  vaginismus,  a  pure 
neurosis.  2.  Secondary  vaginismus,  much  more  common,  and  dei^cnd- 
ing'  usually  on  one  of  the  following  complications — (^),  a  painful  red 
spot  about  the  fourchcttc,  together  with  a  fissure  there  or  close  by; 
(6).  va^nitis,  acute  or  chronic;  {c},  one  or  more  little  ulcerations  about 
the  orifice  of  the  va^^na*  intensely  sensitive,  prone,  under  treatment  or 
without  treatment,  to  heal  and  break  out  in  other  parts,  and  possibly 
allied  to  lupus.— [Ed.] 
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any  sensibility,  A\^ile  the  lower  portion  possesses  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  associated  with  great  muscular  force, 
which  resists  distension*  Diseased  conditions  of  the  upper, 
middle  or  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  except  the  last  inch 
or  two,  induce  but  little  pain.  Hence,  cancer,  ordinary 
ulcerations,  polypus,  extraneous  bodies,  vascular  tufts,  or 
other  disturbing  causes,  ma}^  exist  above  the  lower  two 
inches  without  causing  pain.  I  have  often  seen  these 
observations  confirmed  by  patients,  who  could  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  that  they  could  have  so  serious  a  disease 
as  cancer  of  the  rectum  without  feeling  pain.  Some  tinn' 
since  a  gentleman  came  to  me  in  great  mental  distress. 
He  said,  *'  I  have  been  told  that  I  have  cancer  of  the  rectum 
and  am  sure  to  die  soon.  I  do  not  feel  any  pain  and  lean 
hardly  believe  it,  for  I  ncverheard  of  cancer  without  pain/* 
I  examined  the  rectum  and  found  cancer  clearly  enough, 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  anal  aperture,  and  told  him 
so.  He  was  rather  angry  with  me  for  confirming  the 
opinion  of  his  surgeon.  Experience^  however,  compelled 
me  to  force  m^^  conclusion  upon  him,  notwithstanding  his 
freedom  from  pain.  I  know  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
cancer  of  the  rectum  five  years  without  pain,  and  he  still 
pursues  his  daily  occupation.  If  remote  pain  or  cramp  in 
the  lower  extremities  be  associated  with  cancer  in  the 
rectum,  it  is  a  bad  indication,  because  it  is  suggestive  of  a 
direct  encroachment  upon  some  of  the  adjoining  nerves, 
either  b^^  enlargement  of  the  glands,  or  by  simple  extension 
of  the  original  disease. 

I  may  mention  another  case  illustrative  of  the  slight 
sensibility  of  the  upj^er  part  of  the  rectum.  About  fifteen 
years  ago  I  saw  a  lady,  ^vith  Mr,  Prance,  a  surgeon  at . 
Hampstead,  who  had  been  for  some  time  annoyed  by 
something  in  the  rectum.  There  was  no  distinct  or  painful 
sensation,  only  some  uneasiness,  with  occasional  loss  of 
blood  from  the  gut.  She  had  noticed  a  groove  or  longi- 
tudinal depression  upon  her  faeces.  We  examined  the 
rectum  by  the  aid  of  a  long,  narrow,  glass,  reflecting 
speculum,  and  we  found,  about  four  inches  from  the  anus, 
a  vascular  growth,  projecting  into  the  gut  from  its  pos- 
tenor  aspect,  which  explained  hoth  the  impression  made 
upon  the  faeces  and  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage.  I  applied 
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Strong  nitric  add  to  this  growth  in  the  rectum  through  the 
glass  speculum.  After  several  applications,  we  ultimately 
cured  it  b}*  sloughing.  It  was  noted  at  the  time  that  the 
nitric  acid  did  not  produce  pain,  but  onlj'-  a  sense  of  ex- 
treme heat  in  the  intestines. 

Puncturing  the  urinary  bladder  by  the  rectum  is  almost 
painless,  and  nitric  acid  applied  to  prolapsed  gut  produces 
but  little  pain  if  neatly  done;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
acid  be  carelessly  applied,  and  runs  over  the  edge  of  the 
sphincter,  then  the  patient  suffers  extremely.  Distension 
of  the  rectum  by  feeces  does  not  cause  any  pain  to  the 
patient. 

Thus  I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  seeing  the  wife  of 
a  surgeon  who  had  cirdema  of  the  left  kg.  The  cause  of 
ithis  had  to  be  discovered*  It  was  produced  by  a  loaded 
rcolon  and  rectum,  which  explained  the  whole  thing. 
I  occupied  two  hours  on  two  separate  occasions  scooping 
out  the  faeces,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  emptying  the 
rectum.  She  could  not  believe  that  her  colon  and  rectum 
Lcould  be  so  overcharged  without  causing  pain  or  incon- 
^venience,  more  especially  as  she  had  her  bowels  slightly 
relieved  every  day.  I  mention  these  kw  cases,  simply 
to  illustrate  the  practical  relation  of  the  little  piece  of 
physiological  anatomy,  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Little  sen- 
sitiveness and  eas}^  dilat ability  are  the  physiological  char- 
acteristics of  the  rectum,  except  at  the  lowest  part,  where 
great  sensitiveness,  little  dilatability,  and  enduring  power 
ofcon tract! on  are  the  normal  physiological  features.  These 
natural  local  peculiarities  should  be  borne  in  mind  both  in 
forming  a  diagnosis,  and  in  considering  the  principle  of 
treatment  to  be  adopted  in  any  case.  The  strength  and 
endurance  of  the  anal  sphincters  are  w^ell  exemplified  by 
their  successful  antagonism  to  the  {peristaltic  action  of  the 
colon  and  rectum  upon  large  quantities  of  fluid  or  solid 
feculent  matter,  constantly  gravitating  towards  the  anal 
aperture,  guarded  by  the  watchful  sphincters.  Who  is 
there  that  has  not  felt  this  kind  of  competitive  struggle, 
this  intestinal  ^varfare  going  on  within  himself,  fearing 
the  issue,  and  has  not  been  thankful  for  the  result,  and 
full  of  gratitude  for  the  enduring  strength  of  the  little 
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indomitable  sphiucter,  which  has  averted  the  possible  ca- 
tastrophe ? 

Simple  ulcer  in  the  rectunt»  extending  upwards  from  one 
inch  above  the  lower  margin  of  internal  sphincter,  may  be 
spoken  of  as  capable  of  being  cured  by  physiological  rest 
alone.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  A  married  lady,  strong 
and  health3%  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  had  enjoyed 
remarkably  good  health  up  to  the  summer  of  1859,  when 
her  bowels  began  to  be  constipated ^  and  she  had  some 
pain  in  passing  her  motions,  followed  by  a  small  quantity 
of  blood.  In  August,  1859,  the  pain  was  so  severe  and 
constant  that  she  could  not  sit  on  a  chair  without  great 
suffering,  the  pain  being  much  increased  after  defecation, 
and  continuing  during  many  hours,  although  she  placed 
herself  in  a  recumbent  position,  that  being  the  one  which 
seemed  to  suit  her  best.  She  had  decided  difficulty  in  mic- 
turition and  pain  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  sacrum; 
her  menstruation  was  healthy.  She  was  advised  to  take 
"warm"  purgative  medicines  daily  (I  suppose  the  term 
warm  was  employed  that  they  might  be  considered  the 
more  inviting),  to  use  fomentations  to  the  anus,  and  to 
be  careful  in  her  diet.  She  strictly  adhered  to  this  advice 
until  the  spring  of  1860,  suffering  more  or  less  the  whole 
time.  She  had  no  distinct  purulent  discharge  from  the 
anus,  but  thought  she  saw  some  matter  occasionally  with 
the  motions;  ven.'  small  quantities  of  blood  were  com- 
monly mixed  with  the  ffeces.  In  April,  1860,  being  then  a 
great  sufferer,  she  applied  to  a  physician  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, who  examined  her  rectum  and  treated  her  for  piles, 
without  any  improvement  in  her  symptoms,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  1860,  when,  by  the  physician's  advice,  she 
consulted  me.  I  passed  my  forefinger  through  the  spas- 
modically constricted  or  tightened  sphincter  without  giv- 
ing her  much  pain,  nor  did  I  induce  any  pain  by  pressing 
my  finger  carefully  over  the  whole  of  the  inner  circle  of 
the  sphincter,  the  ordinary  seat  of  painful  ulcer.  This 
freedom  from  pain  induced  me  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  ulcer  directly  within  the  pressure  of  the  sphincter.  Ex- 
tending the  finger  into  the  rectum,  I  found  I  gave  the  pa- 
tient some  pain  b}'  pressing  upon  the  gut  towards  the 
sacrum,  and  on  withdra\^4ng  m3^  finger  there  was  some 
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blood  upon  it.  I  then  introduced  the  small  reflecting  spec- 
ulum, cut  obliquely  at  the  end,  and,  on  directing  it  to- 
wards the  sacrel  aspect  of  the  rectum,  an  ulcer  was  visible, 
ovoid,  but  irregular  in  form,  its  margin  a  little  thickened, 
with  its  long  axis  placed  vertically.  It  was  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
width  at  its  widest  part.  The  lower  part  of  this  ulcer 
was  placed  a  full  inch  above  the  sphincter  of  the  anus. 
All  the  painful  s^^mptoms  before  alluded  to  were  still  in 
existence. 

I  would  most  urgently  press  upon  your  attention  that 
these  cases  are  to  be  treated  by  simplj^  mechanical  and 
physiological  rest.  I  therefore  requested  her  to  be  nearly 
always  lying  down,  to  eat  no  hard  indigestible  food,  to 
live  chiefly  upon  good  and  often-repeated  fluid  nourish- 
ment made  from  meat,  plenty  of  milk,  with  some  lime 
water;  to  take,  if  necessary,  the  confection  of  senna,  with 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  order 
to  soften  the  motion,  and  to  secure  relief  from  the  bowels 
just  before  going  to  bed;  she  was  also  directed  to  use  a 
warm- water  enema  every  night.  After  the  bo  welsliad  been 
freely  relieved  by  these  means,  one  large  tablespoouful  of 
decoction  of  starch,  with  twenty  drops  of  the  sedative 
solution  of  opium  mixed  with  it,  was  to  be  thrown  into 
the  rectum,  to  remain  there.  From  the  first  time  this 
injection  was  used  she  began  to  be  relieved  from  her 
symptoms.  All  ni}'  recommendations  were  very  carefully 
carried  out.  At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight  she  came  to 
town  again,  cheerful  and  free  from  anxiet3\  She  was  free 
from  pain  excepting  occasionally,  and  she  told  me  she 
thought  she  w^as  well,  I  examined  the  rectum  again  with 
the  speculum,  and  saw  the  ulcerreduced  to  short  and  nar- 
row dimensions,  and  cicatrizing  healthily.  I  persuaded 
her  to  continue  the  same  plan  of  treatment  for  another 
fortnight ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  she  came  to  me 
quite  w^ll  in  every  respect.  The  introduction  of  the 
finger  gave  no  pain,  nor  was  it  followed  by  any  blood. 
This  lady  continued  during  several  months  perfectly 
well,  since  which  time  I  have  not  seen  her*  This  18 
a  case,  I  think »  cured  simply  by  mechanical  and  phys- 
iological rest.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she  was 
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cured  in  one  month,  after  a  year  of  suffering  and  unavail- 
ing treatment. 

To  show  the  relative  value  of  this  kind  of  soothing* 
treatment  as  compared  with  that  b}^  local  irritants,  let  me 
mention  another  case.  A  gentleman  came  to  me  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1861.  I  well  recollect  the  day,  because 
I  was  cold  and  shivering  from  an  attack  of  ague  caught  in 

Pis,  so. 


w.jf^ 


Mf  Sacfuin.    >♦  Coccjrx.    e»  Tuberosity  of  Ifictalmn.    rf»  Ponterior  or  lar^r  sacro* 

nclAtic  ligament,  e,  Autcrior.orBmall  sacro-«datlc  Hgament*  with  the  pudic 
nerve  pa*5«ing  uver  its  ponterior  aspect,  and  pro-ceedinjEr  to  the  rectum  and 
pctLis.  /,  Sphincter  ani  receiving  its  nervous  <*irppl>'  from  the  pudic  nerve » 
Portions  ut  the  mnacle  have  been  cut  away,  in  ortlcr  to  «ihow  nerve  filament* 
KOints  to  the  mucoustnembranet  through  the  muscular  fibre*,  g,  Levator  oni. 
A,  Fat  and  areolar  tiimue  occupyinjg:  the  ischio-rcctal  fosna,  and  coveting  the 
levator  ani.  /,  Transverse  muscles  of  perineum.  >f.  Erector  peniii,  i,  Accel" 
erator  arina!.  1,  PudJc  ne^^'e.  2,  Ponterior  sacral  nerves.  3,  Anterior  ma- 
cral  nerv^e  (4tb)  Rupplying  the  sphincter  ani. 

Holland;  I  was  angry ^  ill-tempered,  and  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable. The  patient  was  between  sixty  and  sevent\^ 
years  of  age.  He  told  me  that  he  had  suflered  much  pain 
in  his  rectum,  and  that  he  had  been  under  the  conjoined 
care  of  two  surgeons,  who  had  assured  him  that  he  had  not 
any  cancer,  but  that  they  could  feel  and  see  an  ulcer  in  his 
gut,  to  which  they  had  applied,  in  the  form  of  injections, 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of 
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copper,  and  some  preparation  of  lead*  He  added,  '*I 
must  honestly  tell  you  that  although  I  have  taken  an 
immense  quantity  of  medicine,  I  am  a  great  deal  worse 
than  when  I  went  to  them/'  I  proposed  to  examine  his 
rectum.  **  No/*  he  said  ,  **yoii  must  not  examine  me;  I 
won't  be  examined  any  more.  I  have  sufiered  so  much 
already  from  that  speculum/*  I  said^  *'You  are  Ycrj" 
foolish;  I  cannot  tell  with  certainty  what  is  the  matter 
till  I  have  examined  you/'  But  he  would  not  permit  any 
examination^  and  I  was  very  angry  with  him,  I  advised 
him  to  get  his  bowels  well  emptied  every  night,  just  before 
going  to  bed,  by  large  common  gruel  or  warm-water  injec- 
tions; after  that  to  inject  twenty  drops  of  sedative  solution 
of  opium  mixed  with  a  solution  of  starch,  I  finished  by 
sa3'ing,  "  Let  me  see  you  two  or  three  weeks  hence/* 
**  What/*  said  he,  ** no  pills?"  *^No"  *' No  medicine?'' 
'*No/'  "What,nothingataIl?"  •*  Yes,"  I  said;  **donot 
neglect  your  diet,  take  care  that  the  faeces  shall  be  soft 
and  small,  and  not  hard  or  massive/'  What,  nothing  but 
that?  **  **  No,  nothing."  He  and  his  son  then  went  awa}^ 
and»  feeling  ill,  I  was  ver}*  glad  when  they  were  gone.  I 
scarcely  expected  to  see  this  patient  again,  but  towards 
the  end  of  October,  that  is,  in  about  six  weeks,  he  called 
again,  to  inform  me  that  he  had  felt  quite  comfortable 
ever  since  his  former  visit,  by  only  doing  what  I  had  told 
him.  Now,  here  was  a  case  in  point-  This  man's  rectum 
had  been  painful  for  nearly  three  months ;  besides  the 
almost  constant  use  of  purgative  medicines,  two  or  three 
times  a  week  he  was  examined  b}'  a  speculum,  and  had 
injections  ofnitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  zinc  orcopper, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  adding,  as  I  believe,  to  the 
local  irritation,  until  his  condition  was  hardly  endurable. 
B\- the  simple  means  that  I  have  mentioned  he  was  at 
once  improved.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  was  cured  by  the 
method  of  physiological  rest,  as  opposed  to  violence  or 
physiological  disturbance.  I  merely  mention  these  facts 
as  suggestive  of  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  treatment  by 
rest  and  quiet  in  preference  to  one  of  irritation.  I  am 
further  able  to  state  that  this  patient  remained  free  from 
any  subsequent  trouble  with  regard  to  his  rectum  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1874. 
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I  would  DOW  solicit  your  attention  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  anal  aperture,  I 
%vQuId  refer  to  it  only  in  regard  to  the  muscles,  blood-ves- 
Hcls,  lymphatics  and  nerves  of  the  parts. 

This  drawing  or  diagram  (Fig,  50)  represents  the  anal 
ajierture»  with  its  associated  muscles  and  nerves,  including 
Bacral  and  pudic  branches;  some  of  the  latter  are  shown 
as  |>erforating  the  muscular  fibres  to  reach  the  subjacent 
mucous  membrane. 

Fig.  51. 


[■^li 


z' 


>v 


Here  is  another  drawing  (Fig.  51)  which  to  my  mind  is 
of  great  interest,  because  it  exhibits  one  of  the  important 
landmarkscapableof  guiding  the  surgeon  in  his  opera- 
tions. If  3*ou  ask  a  surgeon,  "Where  are  you  going  to  cut 
to  divide  the  sphincter  of  the  rectum  ?  Have  you  any  lines 
to  direct  you  ?"  **No,  none  at  all/'  But  I  think  this  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Fig*  51  represents  the  lowest  part 
of  the  rectum  laid  open,  and  its  walls  partly  exposed  by  dis- 
eection  (r) ;  a  white  line(/*),  which  in  the  living  subject  any 
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surgeon  can  recognize,  shows  the  junction  of  the  skin  (a) 
and  the  mucous  meoibranc  (bj^  That  white  line  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  linear  interval  between  the  external 
(d)  and  internal  sphincter  muscle  (e).  It  is  an  important 
landmark^  exact  and  trujthful,  so  that  it  can  be  rehedupon. 
The  circular  fibres  displa^-ed  above  the  line  form  the  lower 
portions  of  the  internal  sphincter  fibres,  which  gradually 
become  more  attenuated  as  you  trace  them  •upwards 
within  the  walls  of  the  gut.  The  levator  ani  {g)  is  seen  in 
section  on  each  side,  in  a  position  external  to  the  sphinc- 
ter  muscle. 

The  special  object  of  this  drawing  is  to  show  the  precise 
line  of  junction  or  demarcation  of  theinternal  and  external 
sphincter  of  the  anus,  and  that  line  exactly  corresponds  (I 
have  tried  it  several  times)  with  the  w^hite  line  of  junction 
between  the  skin  and  the  interna!  mucous  membrane. 
I  had  long  ago  traced  the  nerves  through  the  walls  of  the 
gTjt :  from  whence  some  went  to  be  distributed  downwards 
upon  the  skin  close  to  the  anus,  and  others  reflected  up- 
w^ards  to  the  mucous  membrane,  I  was  familiar  with  that 
anatomical  arrangement,  but  I  w*as  not  acquainted  with 
what  Fig*  52  so  clearly  displays,  viz.,  that  filaments  of 
nerves  (and  they  are  very  numerous!,  derived  from  the 
pudic  and  possibly  from  other  nerves,  pass  through  the 
gut  exactly  between  the  internal  and  external  sphincter, 
therefore  exactly  underneath  that  white  line  of  union  of 
mucous  membrane  and  skin,  and  thence  some  proceed  up- 
wards toward  the  lower  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  rectum  covering  the  internal  sphincter,  and  others 
proceed  to  the  skin  near  the  anus. 

In  order  to  complete  the  nerve  anatomy  of  this  part 
which  requires  to  be  well  considered  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  varied  nervous  symptoms  which  ma}--  be 
induced  by  an  ulcer  within  the  rectum  and  near  the  anus, 
I  have  made  (Fig.  53)  a  rough  map  of  these  parts,  with 
an  ulcer  depicted  upon  the  surface  of  the  sphincter.  Two 
lines  indicating  two  nerves  are  seen  directly  communicating 
w^ith  the  ulcer,  and  the  arrows  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
sensitive  nerve  conveys  its  influence  from  the  surface  of 
the  ulcer  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  that  the  other,  or 
motor  branch  of  the  same  nerve,  conveys  motor  power 
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from  the  spinal  marrow  to  the  sphincter  muscle:  thus 

explaining  how  the  excitation  or  irritation  engendered  at 
the  ulcer  may  be  conveyed  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  pro- 
duce reflected  effects  upon  the  sphincter  muscle,  leading 
to  painful  contraction*  I  would  further  notice  that  this 
**  sign-post  **  map  tells  us  that  the  pudic  nerve  which  sup- 
plies the  portion  of  the  anus  upon  which  the  ulcer  is  placed, 
is  intimately  associated  with  other  nerves  arising  from  the 


T1ii«  drawing  from  nature  repreftcnta  a  portion  of  the  rectum   anti  a^oinlng 

tikin  laid  opctii 

a^  Mucous  membrane  of  rectum.  6.  8kiti  ticdr  tlic  anu^.  c.  External  sphincter 
muHcle.  of,  ititcmal  ispliiiictcr  muscle.  «,  Line  of  separation  of  the  two 
sphinctei?.  /♦  Tbc  ovcrlyiiig:  white  line  tiiRrking  the  juaction  of  the  Akin  and 
mticotiii  membrane,  g,  Nerve  Atapplyini?  the  stun  and  xnucous  mvcnhranr 
near  the  anal  aperture,  which  it  reaches  by  paAsing  firnt  externally  to  the 
rectum  J  and  then  goc^  throtigh  the  interval  between  the  two  «phincter»,  and 
tbenee  ii  distributed  apou  the  tnucouin  raembrane  and  the  (tkin.  A,  A.  Mncoos 
membrane  and  iikin  dfisected  downwards  and  fixed  with  hooks,  go  as 
to  stretch  the  nerve  filaments  stipplyinf?  thcjie  parts. 

lower  part  of  the  spinal  marrow.  It  also  shows  that  some 
of  those  associated  nerves  go  to  the  lumbar  regions,  some 
over  the  hips,  some  down  the  leg  and  others  to  the  urinary 
bladder  and  urethra.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  these 
anal  ulcers  cause  lumbar  pains,  iliac  pains  and  loss  of 
sensation,  or  cramps,  in  the  leg,  and  irritation  about  the 
bladder  and  urethra.  These  symptoms  cannot  be  ex- 
plained,  except  under  the  title  of  *' anomalies,*'  unless  you 
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choose  to  refer  to  the  nerve  anatomy  of  the  part,  when 
the  expio nation  is  made  easy  and  stiffictent, 

Mr,  Quain  has  shown  that  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum 
receives  a  comparative!)^  small  quantity  of  arterial  blood, 
while  the  lower  part  of  it  is  ver^^  freely  supplied,  and 
this  forms  an  important  difference.  I  hope  I  may  here 
be  indulged  with  a  short  digression,  with  the  view  of 
alluding  to  the  great  precision  which  marks  the  supply 
of  arterial  blood  to  some  parts  of  the  body.  I  might  put 
the  subject  before  you  in  this  manner,  and  ask,  Why 
should  not  the  whok  of  the  rectum  be  supplied  w^ith  blood 
from  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery?    At  first  thought, 


b   e 

«,  ITlcrron  «plii«cter  anl.  b.  Fflamcni*  of  two  n*rvt«  arc  cxpo'jcd  on  tbc  ulcer, 
the  one  a  nerve  of  »cnsuti«jn^  the  other  of  motion,  tioth  attached  to  the 
spinal  marrow,  thua  coiiBtitultng  an  cxdto-motory  apparatus.  «f,  Levator 
fljli.    tf,  Trans  Tcrsuifl  pcriocEl* 

there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  that  artery  should 
not  carry  the  blood  downwards  to  all  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum,  as  well  as  to  the  upper.  Yet  it  is  not  so; 
the  low^est  part  receives  its  arterial  supply  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  pudic  arter3',  A  few  branches  may 
be  traced  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  and  middle  sacral 
to  join  the  pudic,  but  the  chief  supply  is  derived  from 
the  pudic  arteries,  which  thus  bring  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  the  perineum  and  the  urethra  into  intimate  sf  riic- 
h/ra/assocjat/on  with  the  rectum.  As  I  think  this  kind 
of  definite  distribution  of  arteries  is  a  point  not  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon,  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  a  few  illustrative 
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instances  observed  in  the  Iiumanbody.  Take,  forinstance, 

the  cceliac  artery,  which  is  distributed  to  the  organs  of 
digestion  and  nothing  else;  it  supplies  the  liver,  stomach, 
pancreas^  spleen  and  part  of  the  duodenum— that  is  all 
that  it  does.  As  these  are  all  organs  connected  with  the 
process  of  digestion,  the  caeliac  arterj"  might  wellbecalled 
the  ''digestive  artery/*  Take  another  illustration :  the  os 
hyoides,  placed  between  the  larynx  and  the  pharynx,  is 
functionally  and  structurally  associated  w^ith  both.  Does 
not  anatomy  tell  us  that  the  os  hyoides  receives  a  branch 
from  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  and  a  branch  from 
the  lingual  artery  on  each  side?  Is  not  the  os  hyoides 
connected  with  the  functional  and  structural  integrity  of 
both  the  lar^^nx  and  the  tongue,  intiojating  the  reason  of 
the  double  source  of  arterial  blood  for  its  growth  and 
nutrition  ?  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  anatomists 
to  think  and  to  teach  that  nerves  are  distributed  with 
designed  accurac3%  but  that  there  is  very  little  design  in 
the  distribution  of  the  arteries.  I  opened  up  this  subject 
many  years  ago,  when  endeavoring  to  explain  to  the 
students  of  Guy^s  Hospital  the  purpose  of  the  division  of 
the  subclavian  artery  into  its  numerous  branches,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  branches  distributed  from  the  sub- 
clavian trunk,  apart  from  its  continuation  to  the  upper 
extremity,  are  distributed  w^ith  one  single  purpose,  viz., 
to  supply  all  the  parts  concerned  directly  and  indirectly 
in  the  process  of  respiration— that  is  the  simple  object  of 
the  distribution  of  the  subclavian  artery.    Thus : 

The  vertebral,  besides  supplying  other  parts,  is  distrib- 
uted to  that  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  from  w^hich 
the  phrenic,  spinal  accessory  and  posterior  thoracic — all 
important  nerves  of  respiration — take  origin. 

The  internal  mammary  supplies  the  sternum,  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  origin  of  the  pectoral  is  major,  phrenic  nerve, 
diaphragm,  and  the  upper  half,  or  the  respiratory  portion, 
of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  superior  intercostal  artery  goes  to  the  first  and 
second  ribs.  Now,  the  first  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  ribs  in  the  respiratory  function,  as  It  forms  the  fixed 
point  for  the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles  in  elevating 
the  chest. 
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Of  the  branches  of  the  thyroid  axis,  the  inferior  thyroid 

builds  up  the  trachea,  a  tube  essentially  connected  with 
respiration,  and  sends  a  branch  upwards  (ascending  cer- 
\4cal)  which  accompanies  and  nourishes  the  phrenic  nerve, 
and  constitutes,  in  fact,  anascendingcomesnerviphrenici* 
The  transverse  cervical  supplies  the  trapezius  and  the 
posterior  border  of  the  scapula,  with  the  muscles  attached 
to  it,  all  of  which  may  be  considered  accessory  to  respira- 
tion. The  supra*scapu!ar supplies  theclavicle and  scapula, 
both  of  which  are  rendered  respiratory  by  the  attachment 
they  glvQ  to  accessory  respiratory  muscles. 

Look  at  the  arterial  distribution  of  blood  to  the  soft 
palate,  derived  from  several  difl'erent  sources.  The  soft 
palate  is  functionall}'  connected  with  respiration,  deglu- 
tition and  mastication,  so  we  ought  to  discover  that  its 
arteries  are  derived  from  the  trunks  of  those  arteries  which 
supph'  the  face  and  Hps,  those  which  supply  the  mastica- 
tory apparatus  and  the  walls  of  the  pharynx.  Curiously 
enough*  this  soft  palate  receives  six  arteries,  three  on  each 
side;  one  from  the  facial,  the  ascending  palatine,  which 
seems  to  take  a  wandering,  devious  course  up  to  the  soft 
palate;  one  from  the  ascending  phar3^ngeal  artery* ;  and 
one  from  the  internal  maxillary,  the  true  **  masticatory 
arter^'/**  Here,  then,  is  a  simple  piece  of  anatomy,  which 
shows  the  precision  and  purpose  of  the  distribution  of 
arteries  which  seem  to  \yc  associated  with  three  different 

•  Mr  Hilton,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Cranium,  speaks  thus  of  tlic 
course  of  one  or  two  branches  of  the  internal  maxillnrj'  arterj'  which, 
at  tirst  »ight,  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  mastication  ;  and  first  of 
the  course  of  the  middle  meningeal  to  the  interior  of  the  skull :  **If  it 
"were  only  for  the  sake  of  a  8itppl3^  of  a  certain  qtiantit}-  of  blood  to  the 
dura  mater,  the  special  intra-cranial  arteries,  viz.,  the  two  internal 
carotids  and  the  two  vertelirals,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  there  would  Ijc  no  necessity  for  the  entrance  of  those  streams 
that  are  derived  from  vessels  supplying  parts  on  the  exterior  of  the 
iktdl.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  design  in  such  an  arrangement. 
The  essential  purpose  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  is  to  build 
up  or  nourish  those  parts  directh^  necessary' ^  or  accessory  to  the  pro- 
cess of  mastication,  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  called  the  masticatory 
artery.  From  this  trunk  is  derived  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
which,  whilst  ramifying  in  the  dura  raatcr,  gives  branches  outwards, 
that  supply  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  the  greater  wing 
of  the  sphenoid,  the  frontal  and  the  parietal  bones;  those  bones,  in 
fact,  which  contribute  to  form  the  temporal  fossa,  the  chief  origin  of 
the  temporal  muscle,  and  of  the  most  important  agents  of  mastication, 
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important  functions:  one  in  relation  to  respiration,  asso- 
ciated with  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  derived  from  the 
facial  arter}^;  another  in  relation  to  deglutition,  receiving 
its  supply  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  arten* ;  and  a 
third,  in  relation  to  mastication^  receiving  its  supply  from 
the  masticatory^  arter3\ 

The  U^mph  at  ics  of  the  rectum  enter  their  glands  placed 
within  thepelvis^  and  sometimes  lead  to  the  inflammatory 
enlargement  of  those  glands.  They  can  then  be  felt  through 
the  rectum  within  the  pelvis,  forming  nodulated  masses 
suggestive  of  malignant  disease,  and  thus  become  sourcijs 
of  great  anxiety,  I  remember  seeing,  with  the  late  Mr. 
Aston  Key,  a  private  patient  in  whose  case  (chronic  ulcer- 
ation within  the  rectum)  the  greatest  alarm  had  been  ex- 
pressed b)'  another  surgeon,  because  several  hard  nodular 
masses  could  be  detected  within  the  pelvis,  encroaching 
upon  the  rectum,  and  leading  him  to  think  that  the  patient 
was  suffering  from  cancer.  It  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  swollen  lymphatic  glands  in  a  state  of  enlarge- 
ment or  irritation,  in  consequence  of  their  having  received 
morbid  fluid  from  the  ulcer;  and,  as  soon  as  the  ulcer  was 
cured,  the  glands  subsided  and  there  was  an  end  to  the 
difficulty.  In  that  patient  I  repeatedly  felt  the  enlarged 
glands,  about  three  inches  w^ithin  the  rectum.  This  asso- 
ciation of  enlarged  glands,  with  ulcer  within  the  rectum, 
is  a  point  that  should  be  borne  in  mind,  but  is  generally 
overlooked.  ^ 

It  also  ^vea  a  branch  inwards  to  develop  and  maintain  that  other 
portion  of  the  ^eat  wing  of  the  sphenoid  which  ^ves  origin  to  the 
external  pteiygoid— another  important  muscle  of  mastication.  The 
middle  meningeal  arter3%  therefore,  may  he  said  to  be  sent  by  the 
internal  maxillary  into  the  interior  of  the  cranium  to  build  up,  and 
afterwards  to  nourish,  that  portion  of  its  extent  which,^  in  giving 
attachment  to  the  masticatory  tnuscka,  is  rendered  subservient  to  the 
masticatory  function.  So  fully,  indeed,  ia  this  intention  carried  ontp 
that  a  small  artery  given  off  from  the  middle  meningeal,  or  the  trunk, 
of  the  internal  maxillary  itself,  enters  the  cranium  by  the  foramen 
ovale,  apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  nutritive 
material  to  the  third  division  ot  the  fifth— the  nerve  that  supplies  the 
muscles  of  mastication.  Now,  although  the  intra-cranial  portion  of 
the  third  division  of  the  fifth  is  situated  in  such  close  proximity  to 
the  entrance  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  into  the  skull,  yet  it  is  not 
supplied  by  this  vessel,  but,  as  we  observe,  receives  a  distinct  offset  from 
the  masticatory  trunk,  so  that  its  nutrition  may  be  maintained  in  the 
closest  possible  relations  with  that  of  the  other  structures  administer* 
ing  to  the  same  function*"— [Ed.] 
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The  pathological  relation  of  the  ulcer  to  the  various 
nerves  alread}^  referred  to  is  vcrj^  clearly  evidenced  by 
noticing  that  the  pains  associated  with  those  nerves  are 
relieved  as  soon  as  the  ulcer  is  divided.  From  that  time 
all  those  pains  cease.  It  amounts  prettj''  nearly  to  a  dem- 
onstration that  the  ulcer  was  the  cause  of  all  the  remote 
pains  propagated  b}^  nervous  continuity  from  the  site  of 
the  ulceration.  Physiology,  anatomy,  experience  and 
practice  indicate  that  a  patient  may  have  pains  over  the 
loins  and  hips,  pains  down  the  legs  with  loss  of  sensation, 
pain  and  contraction  of  muscular  fibre  connected  with  the 
urinary  and  generative  organs,  all  produced  by  an  ulcer 
upon  the  internal  part  of  the  sphincter,  so  largel_y  is  this 
supphed  with  nerves  which  endow  it  with  exquisite  sen- 
sibility. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  local  anatomy  to  explain  the 
symptoms  manitested  at  the  seat  of  the  disease,  as  well 
as  those  remote  (or  so-termed  anomalous)  symptoms 
of  pain,  cramps,  slight  numbness,  and  slight  loss  of  mus- 
cular power  in  the  lower  extremity,  generally  on  the  left 
side,  or  difficulty  in  making  w'ater,  with  frequent  desire, 
retention  of  urine,  dilatation  of  the  bladder,  with  pressure 
upon  the  rectum,  etc.,  etc.  All  these  symptoms  can  be 
produced  by  an  ulcer  within  the  rectum.  The  character- 
istics of  the  ulcer  %vithin  the  circle  of  the  external  sphincter 
are,  more  or  less  pain  when  passing  a  motion,  and  severe 
and  enduring  pain  for  some  considerable  time  afterwards. 
The  severity  of  the  pain  is  explained  by  the  exposure  of 
the  sensitive  nerves  in  the  ulcer,  and  the  persistence  is  ex- 
plained by  the  abundant  supply  of  motor  filaments  which 
endow  the  sphincter  muscle  with  the  power  to  press,  rub, 
and  perseveringly  squeeze  the  opposite  parts  of  the  ulcer- 
ated and  sensitive  surfaces  upon  each  other.  Reflecting  on 
the  large  amount  of  nerves  which  proceed  to  the  sphinc- 
ter muscle,  one  understands  how  it  happens  that  it  is  so 
enduring  in  its  power.  No  doubt  the  strengthof  a  muscle 
will  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  its  extent  or  size; 
but  the  endurance  of  active  power  depends  upon  the 
numl>er  of  nerves  supplying  the  muscle ;  hence  the  great 
endurance  of  this  sphincter  muscle,  and  I  know  of  none 
that  can  compare  with  it  in  that  respect.    The  principle  of 
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treatment  of  all  the  various  forms  of  fisstire  or  ulcer  near 
the  sphincter  is  very  simple  and  usually  eflfective.  It  is 
based,  or  ought  to  be,  on  giving  the  part  ph3'siological 
and  mechanical  rest.  To  apjily  this  to  practice^  the  mo- 
tions  should  be  kept  soft  and  pulpy,  so  that  the  sphincter 
may  not  be  too  widely  opened  during  defecation,  nor  the 
nicer  exposed  to  the  friction  of  a  large  or  hard  motion* 
This  is  obvious  common  sense;  the  recumbent  position 
should  be  obser^-ed,  which  is  rest  to  the  capillaries  and 
veins — also  common  sense.  If  the  case  be  a  simple  crack 
or  fissure  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  and  we  apply 
nitrate  of  silver  or  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to 
it,  what  do  we  do?  We  form  an  adherent  albuminous 
defence  to  the  subjacent  raw  surface^  in  order  to  give  it 
*'rest,"  and  Nature  time  and  opportunity  to  fill  up  the 
gap  Ij)"  repairing  the  loss  of  substance.  The  explanation 
given  ordinarily  for  the  beneficial  influence  of  these  albu- 
men-coagulatingagents  is,  that  they '*set  up  a  new  action," 
as  if  the  agents  took  an  active  part  in  the  reparative  or 
reproducing  process.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  their 
usefulness  depends  chiefly  on  their  giving  **rest'*  to  the 
parts,  and  so  enabling  Nature  to  fill  up  the  gap.  And  if 
this  be  true,  one  can  see  how  it  is  that  the  rude  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver  may  do  harm,  whilst  the  welhconsidered 
and  gentle  use  of  it  may  do  a  large  amount  of  good  in 
many  cases.  If  a  patient  has  a  crack  or  fissure  in  the 
margin  of  the  anus  witliin  the  area  of  these  numerous 
nerves,  it  is  exquisitely  sensitive,  so  that  if  the  end  of  a 
probe  IS  pressed  upon  it,  the  patient  sometimes  calls  out 
with  pain;  but  directly  you  cover  that  surface  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  patient  is  free  from  pain.  Now,  what 
has  led  to  the  difference?  Simply  that  these  filaments  of 
nerves  are  not  then  exposed,  but  arecovered  by  coagulated 
albumen.  Thus  the  parts  are  defended  from  the  external 
air  and  all  morbid  secretions;  and  in  twenty-four  hours, 
perhaps,  that  crack  or  fissure  is  healed,  not  b}'  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  not  b}-^  the  surgeon,  but  by  Nature  herself.  I 
often  employ,  as  a  local  application  in  such  cases,  a  lotion 
composed  of  two  grainsof  bichloride  of  mercury,  ten  drops 
of  nitric  acid  and  one  ounce  of  water;  this  fulfills  the 
object  just  as  well  as  nitrate  of  silver,  since  it  is  applied 
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simph'  for  the  purpose  of  coagulating  the  albumen  upon 
the  ulceration,  which  acts  as  a  mechanical  defence  to  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer. 

If  the  ulceration,  whether  oral  or  circular,  be  limited  to 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  very  sensitive  from  exposure 
of  nerves  upon  its  surface,  it  may  sometimes  be  treated 
successfull)"  by  the  application  of  opium  ointment,  or  by 
starch  and  opium  injections  at  night,  or  night  and  morn- 
ing, the  bowels  being  previously  opened  by  a  w^arra- 
water  or  thin  gruel  enema.  For  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  sensitive  point  of  the  ulcer  (for  every  part  is 
not  so),  it  should  be  expos^  to  view  by  the  aid  of  the 
anal  speculum.  The  blunt  end  of  a  probe  should  then  be 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ulceration,  so  astoenablethe 
surgeon  to  detect  the  precise  point  of  exposed  nerve,  by 
inducing  sharp  pain.  Keep  your  eye  upon  that  spot,  and 
there  apply  a  very  small  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid ;  the 
patient  will  be  almost  imniediately  free  from  pain.  In 
that  way  you  may  successfully  treat  a  sensitive  ulcer  at 
the  verge  of  the  anus,  as  you  may  best  treat  an  irritable 
and  painful  one  upon  the  leg;  that  is»  by  destroying  the 
exposed  nerve  in  the  ulcer.  Dividing  the  mucous  mem- 
brane by  a  bistoury  is  recommended  by  some  surgeons  to 
cure  these  anal  ulcers.  How  drawing  your  knife  across 
the  mucous  membrane  of  an  ulcer  is  to  cure  it  is  unintelli- 
gible to  myself,  except  I  add  that  by  so  doing  you  divide 
the  nerves,  and  destroy  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  the 
ulcer;  but  the  rationale  of  cure  by  a  simple  division  oi-the 
mucous  membrane,  without  reference  to  the  nerve,  is  to 
me  utterly  unintelligible.  I  do  not  desire  to  speak  pre- 
sumptuously in  the  presence  of  so  much  professional  expe- 
rience, but  I  feel  confident  that  the  simple  division  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  without  the  nerve  as  well,  can  do 
nothing  curative  for  an  ulcer  of  that  kind.  On  the  other 
band,  when  you  succeed  in  dividing  the  exposed  nervous 
filaments,  by  drawing  a  bistoury  across  the  ulcer,  you  in 
that  way  separate  the  ulcer  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
and  so  give  it  **  physiological  rest  *'  by  relieving  the  pain. 
I  must  state,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  the  anal 
ulcers  which  I  have  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  speculum, 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  sphincter  muscle  may  be  seen  to 
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form  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  and  in  such  instances  its 
edges  are  especially  sensitive.  I  would  have  it  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  speak  with  any  degree  of  hesitation 
in  this  matter,  because  I  have  over  and  over  again,  by 
means  of  the  speculum,  seen  the  circular  muscular  fibres 
forming  the  base  of  the  ulcer.  I  have  observed  them 
\%nth  as  much  precision  as  I  see  them  in  the  diagtam 
before  you  (Fig.  55),  so  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  upon  the  point*  I  ma}'  add  that  if  you  touch 
the  muscular  part  itself  with  a  probe,  it  is  not  sensitive; 
but  touch  the  margin  of  the  ulcer  in  the  same  way,  and 

Fig.  54. 


Beetat  8p«ctittim,  as  used  In  Giij*»  Hosfrital,  and  bearing  Mr.  Hilton's  name. 

the  patient  complains  bitterly.  It  is  that  kind  of  ulcer 
in  which  the  circular  muscvUar  fibres  are  actually  seen, 
which  is  so  successfully  treated  by  di^nding  the  sphincter 
muscle. 

The  reason  for  this  anil  ulcer  being  so  ver^^  painful  is 
the  number  of  ner\"es  associated  with  it ;  and  the  cause  of 
the  continued  painful  contraction  which  accompanies  it 
lies  in  the  enduring  strength  of  the  sphincter  muscle.  Thus 
it  happens  that  exposure  of  those  nervous  sensory  fila- 
ments upon  the  ulcer  causes  excito-motory  or  involuntary 
and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  through  the 
medium  of  the  spinal  marrow^.    The  sphincter  muscle  con- 
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tracts  towards  its  own  centre,  and,  as  long  as  the  muscle 
IS  in  a  state  of  contraction,  it  brings  the  sensitive  edges  of 
the  ulcer  into  forced  contact;  this  excites  more  muscular 
contraction,  and  thus,  by  time  and  exercise,  the  muscle 
becomes  h^^pertrophied,  massive,  and  increased  in  dimen- 

Fig.  55, 


^M 
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a,  Hacidle  of  Apectiltuia^  which  has  bc«ti  introduced  into  the  rectam.  A'.  Bijitottry 
poftflCf^  throa^b  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  ho  aa  to  divide  (c),  Circtdar  fibre* 
of  sphincter. 

sions.  It  is  worth}"  of  notice  that  when  the  muscle  has 
been  di^nded  in  such  cases,  it  soon  returns  to  its  more 
natural  condition,  by  the  muscular  fibres  resuming  their 
natural  dimensions.  When  w^  divide  the  sphincter  muscle 
forming  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  what  do  we  accomplish  by 
this  ?    We  cause  the  two  portions  of  the  muscle  tocontract 
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to  their  then  more  fixed  points ;  that  is,  away  from  the 

tilcer*  Therein  hes  the  rationale  of  the  operation  so  fre- 
quently pertbrmed— it  prevents  the  muscle  irritating  or 
annoying  the  surface  or  edges  of  the  ulcer  by  pressing 
them  upon  each  other  during  its  contractions.  Hence  I 
maintain  that  the  sphincter  ought  to  be  divided  through 
the  centre  of  the  ulcer,  and  tlien,  as  a  rule,  the  operation 
is  permanentl}^  successful.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  is 
really  absolutely  based  upon  bringing  about  local  plu'sio- 
logical  rest,  fur  by  dividing  the  muscular  fibre  you  merely 
prevent  further  friction  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle, 
and,  after  a  time,  Nature  repairs  the  ulceration  by  filling 
up  the  gap  which  the  surgeon  has  made, 

I  will  now  direct  3'our  attention  to  two  or  three  eases 
illustrative  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  facts  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

CASE  OF  ANAI.  ULCER,  PRODUCING  RETENTION  OF  URINE  AND 
SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY,  CURED  BY  DIVIDrSG  THE 
SPHINXTER  MUSCLE. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  aged  about  twenty- 
two,  whom  I  saw  some  years  ago  with  the  late  Dr.  Golding 
Bird.  She  was  an  excellent  daticer,  good  company  in  a 
drawing-room,  and  thought  to  be  a  verv  agreeable  and 
attractive  person*  Gradual  I3'  she  receded  from  that  position 
in  society,  lying  down  a  good  deal  on  the  sofa*  suffering 
much  pain,  always  uncomfortable,  occasionally  quitting 
the  rot  mi,  whether  in  society  or  at  home  amongst  her  own 
relations.  It  was  noticed  that  she  had  occasional  sickness, 
menstruation  was  not  regular^  the  abdomen  was  decidedly 
increasing  in  size.  She  became  very  fond  of  lying  in  bed 
instead  of  going  to  balls  and  dances — in  fact,  she  said  she 
could  not  dance  or  enjoy  society  at  all— and  was  ver^' 
uncomfortable.  A  surgeon  was  consulted,  who,  perceiving 
the  patient's  changed  character,  and  finding  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  decidedly  large  and  prominent,  mentioned 
a  suspicion  of  pregnancy  to  her  mother.  Her  mother,  who 
was  {>ersonany  acquainted  with  the  late  Dr.Golding  Bird, 
took  her  to  him.  He  examined  her  carefully,  and  said,  '*Shc 
is  not  in  the  family  way^ depend  upon  it;  Ithinkthesymp- 
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toms  arise  from  piles,  or  something  wrong  in  the  rectum/* 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  was  requested  to 
examine  her.  I  found  her  suffering  from  piles  and  pro- 
lapsed rectum,  retention  of  urine  nearl>*  complete,  enlarged 
abdomen,  sickness,  loss  of  appetite,  always  in  pain  at  the 
**  lower  part  of  the  stomach,"  bowels  constipated,  frequent 
loss  of  blood  from  the  rectum,  and  extreme  pain  during 
and  after  defecation.  Her  illness  corameticed  many  weeks 
l^efore  I  saw  her,  with  great  pain  in  passing  amotion,  and 
all  her  urgent  s3'mptoms  resulted  from  the  original  anal 
ulcer.  This  was  the  order  of  events :  The  nerves  of  the 
anus  and  neck  of  bladder  being  derived  from  the  same 
trunk  nerve — the  pudic — the  nerve  irritation  extended 
from  the  anal  ulcer  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck  of  the 
I  bladder  and  urethra.  This  caused  them  to  contract,  and 
rT>roduced  difficulty  in  making  water,  and  subsequently 
the  retention  of  urine.  The  protracted  distension  of  the 
bladder  caused  pressure  upon  the  rectum,  interfering  with 
the  return  of  blood  from  near  the  anus,  and  this,  added 
to  the  straining  of  the  patient  to  relieve  herself,  caused 
distension  of  the  rectal  veins  and  partial  prolapse  of  the 
rectum.  Hence  arose  all  the  other  symptoms  to  which  I 
have  adverted,"* 

I  passed  a  probe  between  the  projecting  folds  of  the 
rectum,  and  soon  made  out  where  the  ulceration  existed, 
I  removed  a  portion  of  an  external  pile,  and  then  obtained 
a  clear  view  of  it,  situated  just  within  the  anus,  full  half 
an  inch  wide,  and  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length;  muscular  fibre  formed  its  base.  I  divided  the 
sphincter  muscle  through  thecenter  of  the  ulcerations,  and 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  painful  s^^mptoms  quickly  subsided 
and  the  patient  was  soon  well  and  as  happy  and  gay  as 
ever.  I  have  seen  the  lady  several  times  since  and  she  has 
remained  perfectly  well. 

•  '*  Fissure  of  the  rectum  often  causes  most  distressing  symptoms  of 
vaginismus.  .  ,  »  Ulceration  of  the  reetum,  producinjs:  burning  pain 
in  tbc  left  iliac  region,  dyspareunia,  d^'^menorrhcea  and  frequently 
menorrhagia  as  welU  has  often  been  overlooked,  until  a  careful 
examination  |>er  rectum  has  pro\^ed  that  the  symptoms  complained  of 
were  due  to  this  and  not  to  any  uterine  disorder,  and  a  slight  incision 
through  the  sphincter,  with  proper  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
bowels*  has  effected  in  a  few  days  what  months  of  treatment  directed 
to  the  litems  alone  had  failed  to  accomplish/'  (Dr*  Edis  '  The  Rectum » 
in  its  Relation  to  Uterine  Disease.'  Brit.  Med.  Jouru.voL  11.1874.)— [Ed.] 
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nu  haci  paia  down  the  lelt  leg  on  one  side 
w4  laitil  tbe  opera tioD  of  diTidiagthe  sphinc^ 
muL    Time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  upon 
-  a  esse  some  time  since  with  Mr.  ABcen 
SiKSCx  Sqnare.    The  patieiit  had  pains 
loins;  he  had  no  treatment  except 
ite   of  lead   locally*  and  this   with- 
it.    The  specnlom  exposed  an  nicer  about 
Dch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
:  within  the  internal  sphincter  and 
own  wards;  transverse  mnsenlar  fibres 
,  .  ,;*  floor ;  the  other  part  was  covered  with 
The  pointed  bistoury  passed  throngh  the 
ial  sphincter,  and  dividing  the  nicer  into 
c  him  immediate  and  permanent  relief; 
cu  the  first  time  his  bowels  were  open, 
t      He  was  kept  recumbent  during  five 
icu  began  to  move  about  without  any 
>to.  Aiken  saw  this  gentleman  the  day  he 
%dkBl»d,  a  month  after  the  operation ;  he 
errefrom  pain. 
X  that  of  a  young  woman  who  had  an 
^r  jinrt  of  the  rectum;  she  had  pain  in 
-ht  leg.    The  ulcer  was  at  the  an- 
s,  close  to  the  vagina*  and  it  was 
.autious  in  dividing  the  muscular 
infewas  passed  through  thecircular 
.  ^intts»  and  the  patient  got  quickly 

\*  1^  aged  forty-two ;  forraerly  she  had 

xvasionally.    For  a  year  and  a  half 

suffered  severe  pain  during  and 

,^anied    by  considerable  arterial 

Ttvtum,  which  had   of  late  largely 

ht  to  be  the  subject  of  malignant 
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disease  m  the  intestines,  stomach  or  liver.    A  large  quan- 

tity  of  blood  was  passed  with  the  feces.  The  motions 
were  white;  she  was  in  a  state  of  advanced  anfemia. 
There  was  no  bile  in  the  motions,  because  she  had  little  or 
no  blood  in  her  liver » and  therefore  no  bile.  As  the  patient 
had  white  motions,  she  had  been  treated  by  nitric  acid  and 
various  alkalies,  and  afterwards  b^^blue  pill  and  mercurial 
ointment,  to  cure  the  supposed  morbid  condition  of  the 
liver;  but  the  liverhad  no  opportunity  of  doing  its  normal 
work,  for  it  had  no  blood  to  do  it  with.  I  introduced  the 
speculum  into  the  rectum  and  saw  an  ulcer  towards  the 
kback  part  of  the  anus,  on  the  patient's  left  side,  and  an 
open,  bleeding  artery'  near  the  centre  of  it,  upon  its  floor. 
The  sphincter  was  divided,  and  with  it  the  artery  which 
was  bleeding;  both  were  divided  at  the  same  time.  From 
that  period  the  patient  began  to  get  well,  and  has  been  so 
ever  since;  she  felt  no  further  paio,  there  was  no  more 
bleeding,  and  her  general  health  rapidly  improved, 

I  must  now  relate,  though  from  lack  of  time  very  imper- 
fectly, another  case  of  interest.  It  is  one  of  intestinal 
obstruction,  where  mechanical  and  physiological  rest  did 
a  great  deal  of  good.  The  patient  was  a  surgeon  of  great 
intellect.  When  I  saw  him,  with  Dr.  Jeafireson  and  Mr. 
Hancock,  he  had  had  insuperable  constipation  for  thirty- 
one  days.  There  was  great  vomiting.  We  agreed  that 
the  obstruction  must  h^  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  colon,  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectum.  W'e  could  not  detect  it  with  the  finger.  We 
thought  that  without  relief  he  would  die  before  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  operated  on  the  same  evening.  After  opening 
the  bowel  in  the  loin  an  enormous  quantity  of  feculent 
matter  at  once  escaped,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient.  I  had 
requested  that  he  would  not  allow  it  toclose  up;  however, 
he  improved  so  much  that  he  thought  he  might  do  so. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  case  was  this:  that  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  operation,  from  the  relief  of  the  distended 
condition  of  the  colon,  he  passed  motions  b\^  the  natural 
anus,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  some  wrecks,  until  a  grad* 
ual  accumulation  took  place,  and  then  a  recurrence  of  the 
symptoms.    I  then  operated  upon  him  again;  the  same 
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kind  of  relief  was  afforded;  and,  as  the  bowels  contintted 
to  be  opened  through  the  anal  aperture,  he  went  back  to 
his  work,  and  saw  thirty  or  forty  patients  a  day.  Later 
on  he  had  symptoms  of  pain  in  the  hipjoint,  and  ultimately 
disease  of  it,  from  which  he  died  more  than  twelve  months 
after  the  first  makingof  an  artificial  anus.  After  tlie  first 
operation  he  used  to  complain  of  great  pain  in  the  lower 
angle  of  the  wound ;  when  I  operated  the  second  time,  I 
put  the  bistoury  lower  down,  to  divide  the  nerve  which 
had  given  him  so  much  pain,  and  from  that  time  he  was 
comparati  vely  comfortable. 

Upon  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  no  cancer.  There  had  been  a  contraction 
of  the  intestine  where  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  joins 
the  rectum.  This  had  produced  an  obstruction,  and,  con- 
sequently, a  distension  and  overloading  of  the  colon*  The 
weight  of  the  fieces  had  caused  the  colon  to  descend  con- 
siderably below  its  normal  position,  hke  an  inverted 
syphon ;  the  faeces,  therefore,  had  to  ascend » and  then  could 
not  pass  over  the  fixed  point  where  the  constriction  had 
taken  place,  the  weight  of  the  colon  making  this  part  an 
acute  angle,  and  so  producing  insuperable  constipation. 
When  the  opening  was  made  into  the  upper  portion  of  the 
colon,the  weight  of  fseces  was  taken  off;  the  accumulation 
in  the  lower  part  was  then  forced  ujiwards  and  made  to 
pass  through  the  rectum. 
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LECTURE  XITI. 


Many  Diseases  of  Joints  Attributed  to  Scrofula  tlie  Result  of  Accident- 
Case  of  Disease  of  the  Knee-  and  Hip-Joints  on  the  Same  Side — Knee 
Amputated^PyfiEmic  Joint-intiammations  after  Fevers— -Hipgoint 
Cured  by  Rest — Diseased  Joints  Require  a  Long  Time  for  Cure — 
Joints  Protected  from  Injury  or  Overexertion  Generally  Free  from 
Disease — The  Costo- vertebral  Articulation  an  Example  of  this — 
Pelvic  Articulations — Diseajsed  Joints  more  Frequent  in  the  Lower 
tbaG  the  Upper  Ex  t  re  mi  tiets— Disease  of  Outer  Side  of  Foot  More 
Frequent  than  Inner — Healthy  Joints  not  Likely  to  Deteriorate  from 
Rest— Foot  of  a  Chinese  Lady — Diseases  of  Joints  Modified  by 
Age — Grating  Sensation  in  a  Joint  Before  Cure  by  Anchylosis — Pc- 
Cidiar  Course  Followed  by  Diseases  of  the  Joints  in  Children. 

Ix  ray  seveoth  lecture,  after  referrinf^  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  trtmks  of  nerves  supply  the  joints  and  the  muscles 
and  skio  over  them,  I  stated  that  one  of  the  normal  results 
to  be  obtained  by  this  distribution  of  nerves  was  to  insure 
mechanical  and  physiological  consent  between  the  external 
muscular,  or  moving  forces,  and  the  vital enduranceof  the 
parts  moved,  chiefly  to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  during 
friction  or  pressure,  thus  securing  in  health  a  true  balance 
of  force  and  friction.  If  this  point  of  balance  or  adjust- 
ment be  overreached  bv  accidental  violence,  or  undueexer- 
tion,  then  pain,  Nature's  warning  prompter,  is  produced 
within  the  joint,  and  suggests  thenecessity  of  diminishing 
or  arresting  exertion.  Withoutthis  muscular  and  articular 
nervous  association  in  joints,  there  could  be  no  intimation 
of  the  exhausted  function  of  the  internal  parts.  When 
this  functional  exhaustion  of  the  internal  parts  has  been 
reached,  and  articular  pressure  with  friction  is  nevertheless 
continued, then  mischief  to  the  articular  structures,  whether 
in  the  soft  parts  or  in  the  bones,  commences,  and  what  we 
term  disease  of  the  joints  starts  into  existence*    In  this 
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statement  are  the  elements  of  my  opinion  and  belief,  that 
diseases  of  the  joints  in  children  are  the  results  of  accident 
or  overwork,  and  that  they  are  not  simply  selected  by 
Nature  for  the  development  of  the  constitutional  or  scrofu- 
lous diathesis.  Yet  I  do  not  think  I  wrongly  express  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  profession,  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
man3^  surgeons,  when  I  say  that  there  exists  in  their 
minds  an  inclination  to  believe  that  diseases  of  the  joints 
in  young  persons  are  most  frequently  to  be  regarded 
as  the  manifestation  of  a  constitutional  tendency,  spon- 
taneously expressing  itself  as  scrofulous,  and  starting 
without  local  injury.  Indeed,  by  some  surgeons,  it 
is  thought  that  such  diseases  of  the  joints  may  be  deemed, 
as  it  were,  the  local  emunctory  of  a  scrofulous  or  cachec- 
tic constitution,  and  that  such  cases,  therefore,  are  not 
curable,  except  through  the  constitution  or  general  health. 
Further,  that  if  the  local  disease  of  the  joints  be  cured,  the 
same  kind  of  disease  will  show  itself  elsewhere,  perhaps  in 
some  part  of  the  body  more  important  to  life.  Now,  this 
would  be  almost  to  argue  the  impropriety  of  curing  the 
disease  of  the  joint  at  all,  I  must  statem^^ownconviction^ 
that  in  comparatively  fewcases is theinterpretation sound 
and  good,  I  base  tnis  opinion  on  the  aggregate  cases  of 
joint  diseases  which  are  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
surgeon,  both  in  private  and  hospital  practice;  indeed,  I 
believe  that  the  diseases  of  joints  arealmost  in  variably  the 
results  of  local  injury,  and  that  if  they  were  recognized 
early,  and  treated  by  appropriate  rest,  nearly  all  of  them 
would  get  well.  This,  then,  is  to  contravene  the  generally 
received  notion  that  so  many  cases  of  joint  disease  are  the 
result  of  scrofula.  I  will  admit  that  the  untoward  con- 
sequences or  results  of  such  cases,  originating,  as  they 
do,  in  slight  local  injury  or  over-exertion,  are  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  unheal  thy  constitution  oft  he  patient^ 
and  that  the  same  amount  of  injury  in  persons  perfectly 
healthy  would,  in  all  probability,  have  caused  no  such 
prolonged  condition  of  disease.  But  then  it  should  be 
remembered  that  if  the  general  health  be  bad,  it  is  equiv 
alent  to  the  confession  that  the  powers  of  reparation  are 
feeble,  and  that,  therefore,  rest,  or  freedom  from  local  dis- 
turbance, becomes  in  such  cases  the  more  necessary'.  Unless 
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a  due  and  proportionate  amount  of  rest  has  been  main- 
tained from  the  beginning,  the}"  do  not  offer  a  fair  com- 
parison with  cases  in  which  the  constitution  is  absolutelj- 
healthy. 


CASE  OF  DISBASB  OF  THE   KNEE-  AND  HXP-JOINTS 
OX  THE  SAME  SIDE, 

To  give  this  subject  a  practical  bearing,  I  may  just  in- 
troduce a  few  short  notes  of  a  case  which  came  under  my 
notice  some  years  ago.  It  show^s  the  advantage  of  remov- 
ing, in  certain  rare  ca^es,  a  **scrofulous"  joint,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  also  demonstrates  the  value  ofrest  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  of  the  hip-joint  in  a  "scrofulous*'  patient. 
On  the  last  day  of  December,  1849, 1  saw  near  Ipswich, 
with  Mr.  Bartlctt  and  Mr.  BuUen,  surgeons  of  that  town, 
a  young  gentleman  of  unmistakably  strumous  diathesis, 
suffering  from  severe  disease  of  the  left  knee-joint,  origin- 
ally the  result  of  an  injury.  This  diseased  knee  was  de- 
jffitroying  his  general  health  by  pain,  sleepless  nights,  loss 
fcf  appetite,  and  other  depressing  symptoms,  in  addition 
to  a  very  profuse  discharge  from  sinuses  communicating 
with  the  interior  of  the  joint.  His  constitutional  condi- 
tion was  very  bad;  he  had  at  the  same  time — and  this  is 
the  remarkable  point  in  the  case — serious  disease  of  the 
hip-joint  on  the  same  side,  with  some  local  indications  of 
abscess  associated  with  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
thigh.  The  question  for  our  consultation  was,  whether 
the  removal  of  the  knee-joint  was  justifiable  and  to  be 
recommended,  bearing  in  mind  hisscrofulous  constitution 
and  the  existence  of  hip  disease.  We  argued  in  this  man- 
ner, that  considering,  in  addition  to  the  other  symptoms, 
the  quantit}^  of  purulent  dischargeconstantlyescapingfrom 
the  knee,  which  might  be  regarded  as,  in  some  respects, 
not  quite  ecpiivalent,  but  as  representing  or  analogous, 
to  small  and  frequent  venesections,  we  might  expect,  if  we 
could  free  his  system  from  these  sources  of  vital  exhaus- 
rtionby  the  amputation  of  the  limb  above  the  knee-joint, 
that  there  would,  in  all  probability,  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  his  general  health.  The  knee-joint  was  very  much 
flexed^  and  it  would  have  been  useless  at  that  period  to 
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put  it  straight.     We  also  argued  that  the  freedom  from 
disturbance,  which  the  removal  of  the  knee  would  secure 
for  the  diseased  hip-joint,  might  be  a  great  advantage  in 
reference  to  the  repair  of  that  joint.    For  by  giving  him  a 
shorter  lower  extremity,   and  bj'  making  nis  limb  less 
weighty  for  his  enfeebled  muscles  to  support,  we  might 
succeed  in  ourexi^ectation  of  insuring  rest  to  the  hip-joint. 
On     these  grounds   especially,    there   being  no  distinct 
phthisis,  we  decided  that  amputation  of  the  legshould  take 
place^  and  it  was  well  done  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  with  the  loss 
of  but  very  little  blood.    The  removal  of  the  knee-joint 
allowed  the  apijetite  and  general  health  to  be  quickly  re- 
stored, and  the  patient  was  in  a  very  short  time  off  hin 
bed,  and  out  of  doors;  still  suffering  from  the  disease  in 
his  hip,  but  yet  going  about  on  crutches,  with  a  very  short 
femur,    and    therefore  very  little    weight  of   limb.    His 
muscles,   although  feeble,  were  yet  sufficiently  strong  to 
support,  without  any  difficulty,  the  shortened  femur,  and 
to  sustain  its  bead  in  easy  contact  wMth  the  acetabulum. 
Here  I  may  remind  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
anchylosis  between  two  articular  surfaces  in  a  joint  unless 
the  two  surfaces  can  be  kept  in  contact;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  patients  with  hip-joint  disease  experience  so 
much  advantage  and  comfort  in  being  absolutely  in  the 
recumbent  position.    For  if  they  be  allowed  to  be  up  and 
about,  it  is  impossible,  even  with  great  efforts  on  the  part 
of  muscles  already  enfeebled  by  disease,  that   the   easy 
contact  of  the  two  bones,  so  essential  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  anchylosis,  can  occur.    By  shortening  this  young- 
gentleman  *s  leg  we  enabled  the  feeble  muscles  to  draw  thi- 
femur  upwards  towards  the  acetabulum,  and  ultimately 
the  patient  did  very  well.    The  abscess  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  hip-joint  soon  discharged  its  contents,  tb< 
sinuses  closed,  the  hip-joint  became  anchylosed,  and  after 
a  time  he  went  daily  into  the  town,  where  he  was  occupied 
many  hours  in  business.    This  patient  has,  since  the  am- 
putation, had  a  serious  disease  and  distortion  of  the  spine, 
and  some  paralysis  of  the  remaining  leg.    On  the  14th  of 
March,  1860,  he  reports  to  me  that  he  was  at  that  time 
better  than  he  had  ever  been  since  he  lost  his  limb,  which 
was  ten  yearsago.    In  the  summer  of  1860  Isawhim,  and 
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then  he  was  in  perfectly  good  health.  Here  was  a  case  of 
'Vstmmous**  hip-joint  disease  cured  by  rest.  As  regards 
the  knee-joint,  that  was  disposed  of  in  another  way,  but 
certainly  I  think  I  may  legitimately  conclude  that  the 
hipjoint  disease  was  cured  b}''  rest,  and  that  rest  could 
not  have  been  obtained  except  by  placing  the  patient  in  a 
recumbent  position  for  a  great  length  of  time,  or,  as  was 
doncj  b_v  shortening  the  limb  and  diminishing  the  weight. 
The  anchylosis,  or  perfect  local  repair  in  this  case*  was 
accomplished  in  spite  of  the  scrofulous  constitution.  In 
factj  I  may  say  the  hip-joint  was  cured  by  cutting  off  the 
leg. 

I  would  now  ask,  What  is  there  in  a  joint,  with  its 
epiphyses,  which  should,  independently  of  local  injury, 
lead  to  the  dcYelopment  of  tubercle  or  scrofula?  Joints 
show  no  special  or  peculiar  inclination  to  manifest  consti- 
tutional tendencies;  rather  the  contrary'.  We  never  see 
cancer  beginning  in  the  joint.  I  Ijelieve  syphilis  in  a  joint 
is  very  rare;  this  may,  however,  be,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
l^ersons,  doubtful ;  but  true  malignant  diseasecomraencing 
in  the  interior  of  a  joint  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
unheard  of.  So  with  regard  to  the  vicarious  influence  of 
gonorrhoeal  discharge,  which  is  frequentl}'  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  joint  disease.  I  doubt  very  much  its  frequency. 
It  is  true  we  meet  with  gouty  deposits  in  joints,  but  these 
occur  chiefly  in  joints  already  deteriorated,  and  under  the 
influence  of  disturbed  health,  and  get  well  with  its  im- 
provement. In  cases  of  scarlatina  or  measles,  it  often 
happens  that,  after  their  subsidence,  the  patient  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  some  disease  in  the  joints  orthebones,  I  have  seen 
this  occurrence  repeatedlj^but  this,  I  apprehend,  is  only  the 
evidence  that  at  the  time  when  the  patient  came  under  the 
influence  of  scarlatina  or  measles,  the  joint  or  the  bone  had 
been  the  subject  of  some  local  injur}^  which  had  deterio- 
rated its  vitality*  The  general,  or  constitutional  depress- 
ing influence  of  the  disease  then  led  to  the  in fl animation  of 
the  bone  or  joint,  which  especially  manifested  itself  when 
the  scarlatina  or  measles  was  subsiding,  or  had  subsided. 
If  you  go  into  the  history''  of  these  cases,  it  will  almost  al- 
ways turn  out,  upon  ciose  inquiry,  that  the  patient  with 
diseased  bones  or  diseased  joints,  as  a  sequel  of  scarlatina 
21 
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or  measles,  had,  before  the  onset  of  the  fcver»  a  blow  upon 
the  part,  or  had  used  excessive  exercise  so  as  to  tire  him- 
selfj  aod  to  lower  the  vital  endowments  of  the  boneorthe 
articulation  by  over-fatigue/  (See  Lect.  XVI.)  I  have 
employed  these  points  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  my 
belief  that  diseases  of  the  joints  are  not  so  generally  scrof- 
ulous as  they  are  reported  to  be ;  that  is  the  object  of  my 
remarks. 

I  would  ask  again,  Is  a  London  Hospital,  or  Southwark 
par  excellence^  if  you  like,  a  good  locality  in  which  to  com- 
pete with  scrofula  ?  Yet  diseases  of  joints  in  children  do 
exceedingh^  well  in  these  places,  by  allowing  them  rest 
and  plenty  of  time.  But  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  that 
joints  importantly  diseased  can  be  cured  with  rapidit}*; 
when  I  hear  it  stated  therefore,  by  surgeons  of  hospitals, 
that  they  have  had  cases  of  diseased  hip-joint  or  knee-joint, 
which  were  doing  unco  mm  only  well  up  to  three  months,  the 
extreme  duration  of  possible  residencein  the  hospital,  that 
then  they  were  obliged  to  send  them  away,  in  accordance 
w^ith  the  regulations,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  governors 
of  hospitals  who  made  such  laws  or  regulations  prevent 

•  This  explanation  of  Mr.  Hilton's  would  seem  to  me  to  account  for 
those  cases  in  which  joint-inflammation  appears  very  early  in  a  fever 
rather  than  those  where  it  occurs  later  on,  and  may  be  accounted  for 
by  some  ulceration  and  suppuration  which  have  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  fever.  The  subject  of  p^'iemia  and  inflammation  of 
joints  after  fevers  is  one  of  the  most  obscure,  and  withal  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  in  medicine.  It  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  course 
of  scarlatina  or  measles,  sometimes  in  severer  cases  where  there  has 
been  much  ulceration  of  the  throat  and  neck,  bnt  also  in  much 
milder  cases,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  "rheumatism."  It  also  follows 
the  puerperal  state,  and»  as  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  has  shown  from  post- 
jnortcw  examinations  which  he  made  on  the  parturient  ewes  which 
died  on  his  farm,  its  presence  may  be  explained  by  a  retained  and 
clccomposing  placenta. 

It  occurs  after  variola,  and  also  after  typhoid  fever,  where  there  is  a 
distinct  ulcerative  lesion. 

Dr,  A.  p.  Stewart  has  shown  how  common  pya?mia  may  he  in  typhus^ 
when  the  cases  are  crowded  to|?cther.  Finally,  joint  troubles,  probably 
of  a  pyfemic  nature,  and,  more  rarely,  graver  and  even  fatal  symptoms 
of  a  pyiemia,  are  well  known  to  occur  in  gonorrhoea. 

The'fact  that  pyn?mia  appears  in  some  of  the  fevers  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  where  no  lesion  can  be  detected,  must  make  us  care* 
fnl,  I  think,  not  to  insist  too  much  on  the  presence  of  a  suppurating  sur- 
face as  necessary  to  pyaemia;  while  such  cases  as  Dr.  Stewart's  go,  I 
think,  further  than  this,  and  point  to  the  miasmatic  origin  of  pyfcmia 
as  being  a  vera  causB^ — fBD-] 
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joint  diseases  being  cured  atthc^seinstitutions.  Theperiod 
of  residence  in  the  hospital  being  fixed  at  three  months,  it 
is  a  matter  of  iiiipossibiHty  that  joints  inii)ortantly  dis- 
eased can  be  cured  in  that  time.  1  am  quite  sure  if  the 
sons  or  daughters  of  these  governors  could  be  cured  of  a 
seriously  diseased  knee-  or  hip-joint  in  one  or  two,  or,  per* 
haps,  in  some  cases,  in  three  years,  they  would  be  grate- 
fully delighted.  How  unfair,  then,  is  the  expectation  that 
the  same  severity  of  disease  can  be  cured  in  three  months 
within  an  hospital !  It  must  require  at  least  many  months 
to  cure  diseased  hip-joint.  I  seldom  saw  a  really  diseased 
hip-joint  go  through  all  its  stages,  and  be  completely  cured, 
in  less  than  six  months:  and  th*it  I  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
tremely rapid  cui^,  I  saw  it  once  and  was  completely 
istonished.  So  with  respect  to  the  knee-joint:  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  limbs  are  amputated,  or,  perhaps  some 
other  operation  perlbrraed,  before  the  proper  probation- 
ary period  ftir  a  cure  without  oi^eration  has  been  allowed 
to  elapse,  I  hold  it  to  be  imposvsible  that  knee-joint  dis- 
ease can  be  cured  by  anchylosis  (and  that  is  the  kind  of 
cure  to  which  I  now  refer),  save  very  rarely,  in  less  than 
a  yean  That  this  opinion  is  proximately  correct  will  be 
allowed  when  we  remember  the  number  and  variety  of 
soft  structures  which  occupy  the  interior  of  this  joint. 
All  of  these  must  first  become  structarally  dctcriornied 
and  then  absorbed.  Much  the  same  must  happen  to  the 
dense  laminae  of  bone  which  intervene  between  the  articu- 
lar cartilage  and  the  cancelous  tissue;  and,  when  all  this 
has  been  effected,  the  granulating  bones  must  be  brought 
into  apposition  before  the  period  of  direct  repair  can  1>e 
said  to  commence  in  earnest.  All  these  processes  must 
necessarily  require  some  considerable  time  for  their 
accomplishment.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  tarsus;  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  disease  of  one  of  the  tarsal 
bones  or  joints  can  be  sufficiently  cured  so  as  to  render  it 
competent  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body,  except  after 
great  length  of  time. 

I  will  now  advert  to  two  or  three  general  considera- 
tions, which  appear  to  myself  to  lead  towards  the  conclu- 
sion that  local  injury  is  the  most  frequent  starting-point 
of  diseased  joints. 
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The  joints  of  the  human  body  which  are  the  least  likelj^ 
to  suffer  from  intemal  injury,  or  from  over-exercise  or 
fatigue,  are  also  the  most  free  from  disease.  This  indi- 
cates a  probable  relation  between  their  freedom  from 
external  injury  or  from  overwork,  and  their  immunity 
from  disease. 

The  costo-vertebral  articulations  afford  a  conspicuous 
example.  These  joints  are  scarcely  ever  the  seat  of  disease, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge^  during  life;  and  I  think  it  has 
hapj]»ened  to  few  jjcrsons  to  see  in  any  anatomical  museum 
a  specimen  of  uncomplicated  anchylosis,  or  bony  union « 
between  the  head  of  the  rib  and  its  associated  vertebrae. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  cases  of  diseased  vertebrae,  we 
not  nnfrequently  find  anchylosis  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
and  the  sides  of  the  vertebra?;  that  is  palpable  enough; 
but  isolated  diseaseof  oneof  thesecosto-vertebraljointsis 
exceedingly  rare.  There  are  several  circumstances  v^^hieh 
will  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  this  freedom  from  disease: 
one  is  their  mobility;  again,  external  injury  can  scarcely 
reach  these  joints;  a  third  is,  that  they  have  their  ap* 
pointed  rest;  and  a  fourth  might  be  mentioned,  that  they 
do  not  readily  l>ecomeanchylosed  because  aband  of  fibrous 
tissue  is  interposed  between  the  head  of  the  rib  and  the 
intervertebral  substance.  This  latter  fact,  however,  forms 
no  part  of  my  important  argument,  because  we  find  anchy- 
losis in  the  knee-joint,  notwithstanding  the  interposition 
of  large  masses  of  interarticular  structures;  but  this  piece 
of  anatomy  does  not  apply  to  the  first,  eleventh  and 
twelfth  ribs ;  yet  I  have  never  found  any  disease  between 
the  heads  of  those  ribs  and  their  associated  vertebra. 

I  had  a  patient — he  is  still  alive,  and  therefore  I  have 
not  an  opportiuiity  of  presenting  to  you  a  pathological 
specimen — who  had  a  diseased  spine  which  was  caused  by 
a  blow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  region.  He  is 
now  actively  employed  in  business  and  is  thirty-two  or 
thirty-three  years  of  age.  After  being  about  four  years 
in  a  recumbent  position,  he  is  now  again  able  to  occupy 
himself  fully  in  business,  and  yet  not  one  of  his  ribs 
moves  during  respiration.  If  you  were  to  look  at  his 
naked,  broad,  well-formed  chest,  and  put  your  hands 
upon  his  ribs,  you  would  find  that  not  a  single  one  of 
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them  moves  during  respiration;  all  the  breathing  takes 
place  by  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal 
muscles.  The  actual  condition  of  this  gentleman's  costo- 
vertebral joints  is  very  doubtful. * 

This  freedom  from  disease  isaremarkable  thing  in  joints 
so  actively  emplo^xd  as  are  the  costo-vertebral  joints,  day 
and  night,  and  it  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation 
or  reference.  As  I  have  already  said,  there  are  two  circum- 
stfinces  that  may  contribute  to  the  freedom  from  disease  of 
these  joints.  It  must  be  admitted^  I  think,  that  scrofulous 
tendencies  or  diseases  manifest  themselves  mostly  in  early 
Hfe;  and  the  earlier  in  life,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  constitutional  taint.  It  is  at  this  sameearly  [>eriod 
of  life  that  the  costo-vertebral  joints  are  the  most  actively 
employed  in  relation  to  rapid  breathing,  and  the  bones, as 
well  as  the  soft  parts  of  those  joints,  must  be  under  the 
full  influence  of  friction,  pressure  and  tension— conditions 
Hkely,  in  the  minds  of  some,  to  induce  the  local  develop- 
ment of  the  constitutional  taint,  as  in  the  lungs.  Notwith- 
standing  those  sources  of  structural  deterioration,  these 
joints  escape  disease,  because  they  scarcely  ever  sufferfrom 
flJirect  local  injury;  indeed,  they  are  so  deeply  placed, 
and  so  strongly  connected  by  ligaments,  that  direct  injury 
from  without  can  hardly  reach  them.  Broken  ribs»  as  we 
all  know,  are  frequent  enough;  and  no  doubt,  if  the  heads 
of  these  ribs  w^ere  not  maintained  strongly  in  their  position, 
they  might  be  frequently  displaced.  Reflecting  again 
physiologically  on  the  costo-vertebral  articulations,  w^e 
must  remember  that,  although  on  occasion  of  any  exertion 
their  movements  may  be  excited  temporarily  by  volition, 
yet  the  respiratory  movements  must  soon  subside  to  their 

*  This  gentleman  Is  now  dead.  He  lived  for  twelve  years  after  his  ribs 
jccaiue  fixed,  and  was  able  to  return  to  busiaesa,  remaininj?  for  several 
Years  engaged  on  the  Stoek  Exchange.  Dtiring  this  period  he  had 
Wmoptysis  several  titnes,  butt  as  no  structural  change  cotild  be  detected 
in  the  lungs,  Mr.  Hilton  advised  him  to  Took  upon  the  haemorrhage  as  a 
means  adopted  bj'  Nature  for  giving  rehef  to  the  lungs,  in  their  fixed 
condition.  Later  on  the  gentleman  removed  to  Bevonshire,  and  here, 
after  exposure  to  cold,  he  died  rapidly  after  a  sudden  attack  of  pneu- 
nionia»  This  was  marked  by  its  great  severity*  the  distress  in  breathing 
being  much  aggravated  by  the  fixed  state  of  his  ribs*  a  condition  which 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  his  speedy  death.  There  was  no  pos^-mortefn 
examination  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  old  injury  and  the  condition 
of  the  costo-vertebral  j  oints,— [Ed]  . 
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normal  state  of  comparati%T  cjuJetiide,  and  during  sleep 
these  articulations  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  repose 
in  accordance  with  the  diminished  frequency  of  respiration. 
Under  all  circumstances,  that  may  be  said  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  what  may  be  called  their  appointed  rest^ — and 
this  rest  might  certainly  be  termed  Nature's  strong  con- 
servative principle,  strongly  marked  in  parts  the  freedom 
of  which  from  disease  is  most  neecssar}^  for  active  life. 

It  has  occurred  but  to  few  persons,  perhaps,  to  note  the 
number  of  times  that  these  articular  surfaces  are  rubbed 
upon  each  other  during  respiration ;  but  here  are  the  figures 
representing  the  facts*  I  have  taken  the  case  of  a  child 
fivej^ears  old,  and  the  number  of  respirations  at  thirty  in 
a  minute  (about  twenty-six  is  said  to  be  the  numl^er); 
this  would  give  1»800  in  anhour,43»200  in  a  day,  and  the 
enormous  amount  of  15,768,000  respirations  in  a  year. 
Every  respiration  consists  of  two  movements — inspiration 
(ascending)and  expiration  (descending), so  that  the  friction 
must  be  double*  Consequently,  at  five  years  of  age,  the 
number  of  movements  is  about  31,536,000  in  a  year,  and 
yet  these  joints  are  never  diseased.  The  chief  explanatory 
conditions  are  their  not  being  exposed  to  external  injur\% 
and  that  they  have  their  appointed  rest. 

Diseases  of  the  pelvic  bones  or  articulations  in  children 
are  but  seldom  seen,  except  at  the  acetabulum  as  part  of 
hip-joint  disease.  I  believe  that  the  cause  of  freedom  from 
disease  in  the  articulations  of  thepelvis  depends  upon  their 
immunity  from  local  injury  by  accident  or  by  over-exertion. 
One  of  these  joints  is  here  shown  (Fig  56)  between  the 
sacrum  and  the  os  innominatum,and  you  see  a  large  mass 
of  ligamentous  and  cartilaginous  tissue  represented  as 
Ipng  between  these  two  pelvic  bones.  These  joints  are 
very  seldom  diseased. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
the  hosts  of  old  dislocated  limbs,  due  to  pre vioush^  diseased 
joints  (especially  the  hip  and  knee),  which  we  meet  with 
in  the  streets,  and  amongst  the  poor  in  an  hospital  ?  What 
do  these  cases  convey  to  the  mind  of  an  observing  and 
reflecting  surgeon  ?  The  facts  speak  for  themselves ;  they 
all  tell  himinthestrongest  language  which  crippled  Nature 
and  deformed  humanity  can  use,  that  the  disease  of  the 
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joint  was  not  scrofulous ;  or  that  at  least,  if  scrofulous,  iu 
spite  of  the  adverse  circumstances  of  constitutional  taint, 
poverty,  home  discomforts,  foul  air,  improper  and  defec- 
tive food,  and  unconstrained  muscular  disturbance,  or 
forced  exertion  for  the  sake  of  livelihood— that,  notwith- 
standing all  these  drawbacks,  and  probably  also  the 
absence  of  good  professional  care,  Nature  has  succeeded 
in  relieving  the  patient,  either  by  forming  a  new  but  im- 
perfect articulation  for  the  dislocated  bone,  or,  finally,  by 

Fif.  56. 


In  tills  sketch  is  ^liovrii  the  po«iition  of  the  wtronjr  matcrfal  interposed  between 
the  sacrum  and  ilium,  lny  making  a.  horizontal  »ection  of  the  o»na  innnmi* 
aata  and  eacmim, 

Sacmm.     6,    Oh    innominatum.     c,    Lij^ameatouii   and   tiartUa^noufi   tissues 
joining  the  boncH. 

consolidating  the  two  or  more  bones  which  lie  in  contact 

in  their  displaced  positions.  Again  I  say,  let  the  surgeon 
ask  himself  what  might  have  prevented  the  disease  pro- 
gressing to  such  an  extent  of  severity'? — what  would  have 
shortened  or  prevented  the  extreme  suffering  which  the 
patient  must  have  experienced  ? — what  would  have  averted 
the  deformity,  and  what  would  have  secured  for  the 
patient,  if  not  a  complete  cure,  certainly  a  strong  and 
useful  limb,  without  displacement  and  with  little  lame- 
ness ?    On  reflection,  I  believe  he  will  reply.  Rest, local  rest, 
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by  fixing  the  limb  in  a  proper   spliut,  aided  by    time. 
Nature's  povvcriul  coadjutor. 

An  argitnient,  supported  by  facts,  against  diseases  of 
joints  Ijchig  considered  simply  the  expression  of  constita- 
tional  taint,  and  in  favor  of  local  injury  being  the  earliest 
and  true  cause  of  articular  disease*  may  be  found  in  the 
relative  rrcipiency  of  diseased  joints  in  the  lower  as  com- 
pared ^vith  the  upper  extremities.  There  will  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  admitting  that  diseases  of  the  hip-joint  are  far 
more  numerous  than  diseases  of  the  shoulder-joint;  and 
that  the  only  additional  local  disturbance  to  which  the 
hip  would  be  liable  would  be  that  resulting  from  frequent 
fatigue,  ovTr-cxertion,  or  direct  injury-.  The  same  with 
respect  to  the  knee  and  elbow^:  no  one  can  doubt  the 
greater  frequency  of  disccise  in  the  knee-joint  as  compared 
\Yith  that  of  the  elbow.  Here,  again,  the  same  explana- 
tion would  apply — viz.:  the  greater  probability  of  acci- 
dent or  of  over-exertion  (which  is  structural  and  physio- 
logical exhaustion),  and  of  continuation  of  fatiguing 
exercise. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  surgeons  to  see  many  cases 
of  isolated  disease  of  the  superior  articulation  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula;  yet  that  joint  lies  very  close  to  that  of  the 
knee^  which  suffers  such  frequent  disorganization.  This 
suj>enor  tibio*fibu!ar  joint  is»  however,  seldom  the  seat  of 
direct  injury ;  hence  its  freedom  from  disease,  except  it  be 
as  an  extension  from  the  knee-joint. 

With  regard  to  diseases  of  the  ankle  and  wrist,  I  do  not 
know^  how  they  may  stand  with  respect  to  each  other 
numerically,  but  certainly  we  often  see  disease  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  base  of  the  radius  in  children.  No\\\  I  think 
it  must  have  been  observed,  that  whenever  a  child  falls, 
the  hand  is  put  out  to  prevent  its  being  hurt,  and  the 
whole  impulse  must  concentrate  itself  upon  the  base  of 
the  radius.  This  is  no  exaggerated  idea.  Is  it  not  so 
with  adults  in  dail}'  life?  If  we  fall,  w^e  put  forth  the  out- 
spread hand  to  prevent  mischief;  and  what  hap|:>ens? 
Why,  the  base  of  the  radius  is  broken  by  the  impulse  con- 
veyed from  the  convexity  of  the  upper  row^  of  carpal  bones 
of  the  hand,  and  the  radius  is  thus  split  or  fractured. 
We  more  frequently  meet   wntb  disease  in  the  phalanges 
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of  the  fingers  than  in  the  phalanges  of  the  toes;  this 
fact,  I  apprehend,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  circumstance 
that  in  falling  or  in  other  fortuitous  accidents,  injuries 
to  the  phalanges  of  the  hands  are  much  more  likely  to 
occur  than  to  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  feet* 

In  small  accidents  to  the  joints,  a  great  deal  of  injury 
to  the  internal  parts  sometimes  takes  place  without  its 
being  seen.  Some  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  this  occurrence*  A  man  going  across  Black- 
heath,  rather  the  worse  for  liquor,  fell  down  or  jumped 
six  or  eight  feet  into  a  gravel-pit,  and  alighting  upon 
his  feet,  his  leg  was  very  severe!}^  broken.  I  amputated 
the  limb  Ix^low  the  knee.  On  examining  the  ankle-joint, 
wdiich  apparently  had  not  been  injured,  I  found  the  ar- 
ticular cartilage  upon  the  astragalus  actually  depressed 
atone  part,  and  at  another  part  I  saw  within  it  a  large 
black,  dt^L'p  patch,  and  upon  carefully  cutting  off  that 
portion  of  articular  cartilage,  and  bringing  it  up  to  Mr. 
Quekett,  it  turned  out  to  be  extravasation  of  blood,  or 
ecchymosis;  this  localinjur}^  or  bruise  had  no  doubt  oc- 
curred from  the  impulse  of  the  tibia  falling  upon  and 
bruising  the  astragalus  on  its  upper  surface.  Tliis  mis- 
chief to  the  articular  cartilage  would  probably  have  led 
to  disease  in  the  ankle-joint,  as  the  secondary  consequence 
of  the  accident.* 


•Dr,  L.  Sayte  {loc,  supr.  cit,  pp.  156-230)  considers  this  form  of  in- 
juty  to  be  a  prolific  source  of  joint  disease.  Thus,  in  writing  of  the 
fcausatton  of  dit^ease  of  the  ankle-joint,  he  speaks  of  this  extravasation 
'  or  *hlood-blisler,'  "If  the  injury  is  the  result  of  a  blow  or  concussion, 
with,  or  without  much  twisting,  but  received  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
produce  rupture  of  the  hi ootl- vessels  iindenieath  the  articular  carti- 
lage, in  the  articular  lamella,  cither  at  the  top  of  the  astragalus,  base 
of  the  tibia,  or  inner  surfaces  of  the  malleoli,  then  there  will  be  but 
9lig:ht  pain  at  first  ;  Init  afterwards,  the  suffering  will  be  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  Ihe  appearances  presented »  At  first  the 
extravasation  into  the  bone  is  ver\'  slight,  and,  Ijeingin  a  tissue  which 
cannot  swell,  no  apparent  enlargement  takes  place,  nor  its  discolor- 
ation ohser\'cd,  because  the  extravasation  is  so  deep-seated.  The  liga- 
ments not  licing  specially  involved,  making  them  tense  does  not  pro- 
duce pain.  All  these  facts  add  to  the  deception,  and  make  us  very 
liable  to  pass  over  the  case  as  one  of  trifling  importance.  When  this 
accident  has  occurred,  the  only  manner  in  which  it  can  be  recognized  is 
by  means  of  direct  pressure  upon  the  part  affected  by  the  extravasation. 
*  ,  ,  If  the  blood-blister  is  constantly  irritated  by  friction,  an  ulcer  is 
formed  which  rapidly  increases  in  size,  and  involves  the  deeper  tissues." 
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These  points  are  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  combating^ 
the  belief  which  seems  to  prevail  with  respect  to  the  gener* 

ally  scrofulous  character  of  diseased  joints.    That  this  is 
an  error  is  shown  when  we  note  the  greater  frequency  of 
diseased  bones  and  joints  in  the  outer  side»  compared  with 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot  in  children.    Now,  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  this  difference.    I  believe  there  are  two  or 
three  causes  which  deterniine  and  explain  this  relative 
frequency — namely,  that  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  is  more 
exposed  to  the  result  of  direct  accident,  and  that  it  has  ta 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  bodj'  in  an  erect  posture;  it  is, 
moreover,  that  part  of  the  foot  which,  during  progression 
or  walk  in  t^,  receives  the  chief  concussion  between  the  weight 
of  the  hotly  above  and  the  resistance  of  the  ground  l^elow. 
Thus  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  becomes  more  likely  to 
suffer  local  injury  from  fatigue  and  continued  exertion. 
Mr.  Ward,  who  published  one  of  the  best  and  most  philo- 
sophical works  ever  written  upon  the  human  skeleton. 
divided   the  foot  longitudinally  into  two  portions — the 
inner  side,  or  theelastic  portion,  which  includes  the  astrag- 
alus, the  scaphoid  and  the  three  cuneiform  with  the  three 
inner  metatarsal  bones;  and  the  outer  portion,  the  strong 
side  of  the  foot,  comprising  the  cuboid  bone,  the  os  calcis 
and  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes.    It 
was  my  custom  at  Guy's  to  refer  to  this  subject,  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  Mr  Ward,  but  to  show  that  in 
order  of  development  and  ossification  of  the  bones,  the 
strongpart,  or  outer  side  of  the  foot,  takes  the  precedence  of 
the  other.    These  facts  are  well  depicted  in  Quain's  Anat^ 
oray,  ed.  8th,  vol.  i.,  pp.  121,  122.    We  there  see  theearlj 
ossification  of  the  OS  calcis  and  the  cuboid,  and  the  late 
ossification  of  the  other  or  elasticgroup  of  bones;  and  it  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice  that  tlie.scaphoid  is  the  last  to 
complete  its  growth  as  well  as  its  ossification.    In  fact,  it 
is  this  bone  which  completes  and  determines  the  elastic 
configuration  of  the  foot.      The  os  calcis  and  the  cuboid 
bone  are  the  first  of  the  tarsal  bones  to  be  ossified,  pre- 
paratory  to  their  having  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body 
in  progression  or  ordinary  exercise.    We   know,    as    a 
matter  of  fact,  that  children  are  often  compelled  to  con- 
tinue  their  walking  exercise  notwithstanding  fatigue^ 
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which  is  muscular  exhaustion— and  thus  not  only  the  fre- 
quency of  diseased  tarsus  at  that  age  is  explained,  but 
also  the  peculiarity  of  the  position  of  it — that  is,  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot  in  the  os  ealcis  or  the  cuboid* 

We  ver\"  rarely  see  disease  in  the  stern o-cla vie ular  artic- 
ulation in  children  or  in  adults.  It  is  also  rarely  the  seat 
of  local  injury. 

I  might  also  remark,  that  the  success  attending  the 
operation  for  excision  of  joints  tends  very  much  to  the 
rBameconchision;  for  if  all  the  diseased  joints  in  children, 
or  the  majority  of  them,  are  the  results  of  a  scrofulous 
state  beginning  in  the  bones,  how  does  it  happen  that 
these  cases  do  so  remarkably  well  when  the  joints  are 
simply  excised*  when  the  bones  ought  to  be  unhealthy? 
The  bones,  which  ought  to  be  unhealthy  and  scrofulous, 
do  unite  and  become  consolidated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  the  limb,  although  a  shortened,  3'et  a  very  useful 
one- 
Arguing  for,  and  urging  the  importance  of  rest  in  the 
treatment  of  diseased  joints,  it  becomes  important  that  I 
should  answer  one  or  two  objections.  Two  arguments  are 
advanced  against  the  employment  of  long*continued  rest 
in  the  treatment  of  diseased  joints=-V!Z.  deterioration  of 
the  genera]  health  and  anchylosis  of  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bones  previously  hevdthy.  Now,  as  regards  the  dete- 
rioration of  health,  all  lean  say  positively  is  this:  that^ 
taking  for  illustration  extreme  cases  of  diseased  hip-joint, 
I  have  never  yet  seen  a  case  of  severe  hip-joint  disease  in 
w^hieh  the  general  health  has  not  l>een  benefited  b3"  quiet 
and  rest,  even  in  a  public  hospital,  more  or  less  vitiated 
as  the  air  of  such  a  place  must  necessarily  be,  and  I  shall 
by-and-by  mention  cases  confirmatory  of  this  statement. 
Many  persons,  however,  believe  that  the  joints,  their 
soft  parts  esjjecially,  l>eing  unused  and  kept  in  restraint, 
although  not  at  the  time  actually  diseased,  may  suffer 
irreparable  structural  change  or  deterioration  by  long- 
continued  rest,  and  that  healthy  joints  may  become  an- 
chylosed  as  the  consequence  solely  of  that  rest.*  Thisopin- 


*  This  subject  seems  to  have  attracted  little  attention  amoti^st  En- 
|?lish  writers  on  Surg^r>\  The  three  foilowiriK  papers,  on  the  effects  ^f 
absolute  immobility  or  long-continued  rest  on  jointspreviously  healthj-, 
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ion  is  advanced  as  an  argxtment  against  the  employment 
of  long  continued  rest  to  diseased  joints.  Now,  1  doubt 
the  soundness  of  this  conclusion;  nay,  indeed,  I  believe  that 
it  is  essentially  untrue.  It  is  possible,  and  may  be  probable, 
that  a  temporary  alteration  and  a  diminished  elasticity 


contain  much  important  iuformatiun.  M»  Teissier  (Gax..Medica1e,  Sept. 
25-Oct.  2,  184-1),  relying  only  lipon  actual  dissection  of  joints,  shows 
that  long-continued  immobility  may  produce,  1— Escape  of  blood  or  se- 
rum into  the  cavity,  into  the  sub-synovial  cellular  tissue,  or  into  the  soft 
parts  outside  the  joint.  2^Va9Cular  injections  of  the  synovial  fringes, 
with  formation  of  false  membranes,  3 — Alterations  of  the  cartilagre, 
€.g^  svk'elling,  softening  and  erosion.  4 — Anchylosis;  this  is  shown  to  be 
not  only  frequently  fibro-cellular^  but,  in  one  case  at  least,  where  the 
thigh  was  amputated  for  non-union  of  a  fnactured  femur  after  twenty- 
two  months  of  extension  and  immobility,  it  is  proved  that  actual  fusion 
of  contiguous  articular  suriiices  may  take  place.  M.  Teissier  believes 
that  the  above  follow  upon  an  engorgement  of  the  joint  structures  due 
to  the  suppression  of  synovial  fluid,  which  in  its  turn  is  caused  by  the 
immobility  of  the  joint.  Dr.  Menzel  (Arch,  fiir  Klin*  Chin  Bd.  xii.)' con- 
firms these  obseiT'ationsof  M.  Teissier  by  experiments  on  animals,  whose 
*imbs  he  confined  in  plaster  of  Paris;  his  theor>'  as  to  the  ulceration  of 
cartilage  is  that  it  is  brought  about  by  much  the  same  process  as  a  1)ed* 
Bore,  from  the  sustained  pressure  of  contiguous  joint  surfaces  upon  each 
other.  A  third  paper,  very  long  and  elaborate,  upon  this  subject,  will  Ije 
found  by  Dr.  Re^^her,  Dcut.  Zeit.  fiir  Cbir.  Bd.  iii.  Experiments  on  dogs 
arc  given  in  great  detail,  proving  that  in  cert  am  cases,  especially 
where  the  immobility  has  been  from  time  to  time  interrupted,  ulccrati oil 
of  the  joint  cartilage  takes  place.  Sir  J.  Paget  (Clin.  Lcct.  p.  97)  speaks 
ofadbesions  in  the  ankle-joints  of  legs  amputated  after  being  long  at 
rest,  thoughtlie  joints  had  not  been  evidently  inflamed;"  and  Mr.  Butlin 
has  related  (Trans.  F'ath*  Soc,  vol.  xxv.  p*  212)  a  case  of  anchylosis  of  a 
knee-joint,  in  a  limb  which  had  been  kept  straight  for  ten  months  for  an 
ununited  fracture  of  the  femur.  In  rightly  estimating  the  effects  of  rest 
itself  in  such  cases,  due  weight  should  l>c  given  to  the  following  points,  i. 
—that  in  a  certain  proportion,  e.^.  where  the  joint  changes  have  fol* 
lowed  prolonged  treatment  for  fracture,  the  primary  injury  mav  have 
set  up  mischief  in  the  joint,  unnoticed  at  the  time.  ii. — the  possibility  of 
the  pre-existence  of  a  constitutional  condition  pre-disposing  to  degenera- 
tive arthritic  changes,  iii.— the  proneness  of  certain  joint-cartilages 
after  youn^  adult  life  to  show  sigTis  of  commencing  defeneration.  Dn 
Moxou  (Wilks'  and  Moxon's  Path.  p.  83)  speaks  of  this  as  "degenera- 
tive erosion**  of  cartilage.  "Cartilage,  which  resembles  the  elastic  coats 
of  arteries  in  being  evascular,  also  agrees  with  them  in  early  showing  a 
deficient  power  of  endurance.  A  man  has  generally  not  reached  his 
thirty-liflh  3'ear  before  his  cartilages,  like  his  aorta,  show  signs  of  lieing 
the  worse  for  wear*  The  parts  which  reveal  the  changes  are  those  most 
pressed  upon  in  use,  such  as  the  prominences  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  tibja;  the  patella  has  also  a  very 
special  liability"  A  carcftil  account  of  these  changes  and  their  frequency 
will  be  foutid  i^n  vob  xx.  of  the  Path.  Trs,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bruce;  the  mi- 
croscopical changes  there  dcscril>ed  should  be  contrasted  with  those 
given  by  the  above-mentioned  German  writers. — [Ed.] 
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of  articular  cartilage  may  occur;  that  the  ligaments  may 
become  feeble  and  the  synovia!  membrane  unmindful  of 
its  duties,  without  the  stimulus  of  friction  ;  that  the  bones 
ma}^  lose  their  firmness,  and  the  muscles  their  strength, 
from  disuse;  but  such  deteriorations  are  only  temporary, 
for  reparation  is  perfected  in  all  these  structures  by  care- 
ful and  steadily  increasing  use  or  employment,  and  after  a 
time  they  show  no  defect.  For  example,  if  the  knee-joint 
be  seriousily  diseased  and  the  soft  parts  destroyed,  in  such 
a  case  a  long-continued  period  of  rest  to  the  whole  limb, 
as  well  as  to  the  diseased  joint  itself,  is  required  to  bring 
about  anchylosis,  or  bony  union;  yet  the  unused  toot, 
ankle  and  hip-joint  are  not  damaged ;  they  are  ready  for 
careful  employment  when  their  activity  and  structural 
energy  are  required. 

In  chronic  diseases  of  the  knee-joint  after  long-continued 
rest,  requiring  amputation,  on  examining  the  interior  of 
the  joint  after  removal,  we  sometimes  see  that  when  the 
whole  of  the  joint  may  be  said  to  have  been  more  or  less 
diseased,  and  the  whole  of  it  has  been  kept  certainly  in  a 
state  of  rest  for  a  considerable  period  anterior  to  ampu- 
tation, the  patella  is  fixed  by  bone  upon  the  condyles  of 
the  femur;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  cases  of  exten- 
sive disease  of  the  knee-joint  ret|uiring  amputation,  where 
after  amputation,  we  raise  the  moveable  patella,  and  find 
that  a  separate  distinct  joint  exists  between  it  and  the 
condyles  of  the  femur,  each  part  preserving  its  proper 
quantity  of  articular  cartilage. 

On  looking  at  the  late  Mr,  Bransby  Cooper's  description 
of  a  Chinese  lady  ^s  feet,  I  find  no  mention  made  of  any 
disease  of  the  structures  forming  the  articulations.  The 
joints  are  distorted,  and  the  whole  foot  dwarfed  by  rest 
and  pressure;  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  see  on  examining  the 
dried  preparation,  no  bony  anchylosis  has  occurred  in 
any  of  the  artieutations. 

It  so  happens  that  this  college  is  rich  at  this  time  in 
Chinese  ladies'  feet,  and  I  place  before  you  a  very  good 
specimen,  which  I  shall  employ  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining the  view  that  I  entertained  regarding  the  non-dete- 
riorating influence  of  rest  in  health}'  joints.  Fig,  57  is 
a  drawing  of  a  preparation  preserved  in  spirit.    I  do  not 
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know  how  old  the  lady  was,  but  looking  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bones,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  she  bad 
arrived  at»  or  beyond,  the  age  of  puberty.  Now,  these 
joints  have  been  compressed  upon  each  other  during  per* 
haps  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  yet  their  surfaces  are  in 
a  perfect  condition ;  and  the  articular  structures  are  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  deteriorated  by  it.  If  one  were  asked 

Tig.  57. 


je^.^. 


ThiJi  sicctcb  reprip*eiita  a  vertical  section  of  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  I  ad  v.  Tbc 
specimen  belong  to  the  ColltKc  of  Surgeons  and  ha-i  been  prcucrvcd  in 
spirits  of  wine.    The  bones  are  numbered. 

1,  Tibia.  2,  AstraicaUis.  3, 3*  0«  calds.  4,  Scaphoid.  5,Cnnetfonn.  6,MetA- 
tarsal  bone,  with  phalanges  appended. 

It  may  be  noted  that  all  the  joints  between  the  different  bone«  remain  perfect, 
althonffh  the  shape*  and  direction!*  of  the  articniar  surfaces  have  been 
rendered  very  abnormal  by  rest  and  long-continued  mechanical  presaofie 
npon  the  foot. 

to  produce  a  notable  instance  where  pressure  and  con- 
strained position  are  exerted  upon  joints,  by  the  strong 
competition  carried  on  for  many  years  between  the  efforts 
of  Nature  from  within  and  the  application  of  brute 
(though  human)  force  from  outside,  without  produc* 
ing  injury  to  them,  this  is  surely  the  one.  Yet  there  never 
was  a  case  in  which  the  conclusion  could  be  more  mani- 
fest than  in  this,  for  the  articular  surfaces  are  perfectly 
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entire  and  healthy.  In  a  note  that  I  had  from  Mr.  Bader» 
one  of  the  curators  of  the  College  Museum,  on  the  23rd 
of  January,  1861,  he  says,  **  The  articular  cartilages  from 
the  articulation  of  the  Chinese  foot  are  microscopically 
perfectly  healthy."  This  illustration  ought,  I  think,  to 
displace  the  needless  fear  and  apprehension,  that  the  con- 
tinued mechanical  rest  of  joints  may  lead  to  their  irre* 
parable  deterioration. 

To  take  another  instance.  If  you  strap  up  a  foot  firmly 
in  order  to  cure  disease  of  one  of  the  tarsal  joints,  do  the 
other  tarsal  joints  become  anchylosed?    Certainly  not 

Fig.  5S. 


Tbis  drawing;  from  nature  repmcntfl  a  longltndln&l  vcction  of  the  foot^  som&dc 
AB  to  display  the  complete'  bony  con  not  id  at  ion  or  anchyluBifl  of  the  head  of 
the  R-siragalu^  with  ihc  concave  articukir  stirfaee  of  the  ncaphoid  bone, 
iK'hil«t  the  joints  between  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bontfi  recnain  in  adiH' 

^        tinctly  healthy  conditioD 

«,  AfrtragaluN  and  «caphinid  bones  consolidated,  d,  Internal  ctmciform  bone. 
Ct  Middle  ctinciform  bone. 

This  ncction  won  made  obltqticly,  »o  a«  to  show  ports  of  two  of  the  cuneiform 
articulationH,  with  the  ticupboid  bunc^ 

necessarily.  Here  (Fig.  58)  is  an  illustraficm  of  this  fact. 
It  is  the  foot  of  a  young  man  whose  Hmb  I  removed  for 
disease  of  the  knee-joint.  Upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot 
there  may  be  seen  a  well-marked  specimen  of  anchylosis 
between  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  astragalus;  yet  the 
joints  nearest  to  it  are  not  in  any  wa^^  involved  in  that 
mischief;  there  is  no  anchylosis;  they  are  perfectly 
healthy.  The  anchylosis  had  taken  place  about  two  years 
previously  to  the  amputation  of  the  limb*  It  is  a  very 
typical  instance  of  anchylosis,  and  I  employ  it  for  the 
purpose  to  which  I  am  now  referring,  namely,  to  show^ 
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that,  although  j^ressure  by  strapping  the  foot,  quiet  and 
rest  \vere  resorted  to  during  a  long  period,  in  order  to  cure 
the  disease  between  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid,  yet  the 
only  two  bones  which  become  anchylosed  were  those  be- 
tween which  the  joint  was  in  an  unliealthy  condition. 

Again,  in  a  case  of  severe  cut  throat,  is  the  larynx 
voiceless  after  a  rest  of  six.  seven,  eight  or  ten  weeks?  or 
is  a  stomach,  after  a  patient  has  been  fed  by  enemata  for 
three  weeks,  incompetent  to  resume  its  duties  of  digestion, 
if  provided  carefully  with  food  and  a  small  amount  of 
necessary  exercise?  Certainly  not.  In  cases  of  cataract^ 
either  congenital  or  of  recent  date,  is  the  retina  after  an 
operation  incapacitated  to  receive  the  rays  of  light  care- 
fully introduced  into  the  organ  ?  Certainly  not.  Then,  I 
sa}\  if  all  this  be  true,  what  right  have  w*e  to  expect  that 
a  joint  should  present  ditTerent  phenomena? 

I  think  I  have  advanced  facts  enough  to  induce  those 
gentlemen  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  scroftila  is  so 
very  constantly  the  cause  of  mischief  in  diseased  joints,  to 
admit  that  other  causes,  such  as  a  chronic  inflammatory 
condition  and  slight  local  injurj%  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent;  and,  further,  the  rest  to  healthy  joints  does 
not  induce  disease  leading  to  anchylosis.  I  might  here 
say,  that,  in  teaching  on  this  subject  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
now  many  years  ago,  I  used  to  take  occasion  to  point  out, 
to  those  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  instructing,  that  the 
generally  received  impression  that  scrofula  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  foundation  of  joint  diseases,  is  really  not  true. 

It  is  not  stating  too  much  to  say  that  the  diseases  of 
joints  are  modified  by  age,  especially  in  one  or  two  re- 
spects. In  the  adult  period  of  life  we  see  disease  of  the 
individual  articular  structures,  whether  of  synovial  mem- 
brane or  bone,  and  we  observe  that  not  only  is  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  unusually  slow,  but  the  progress  of 
repair  at  that  period  is  also  slow.  In  children,  however, 
we  note  a  ver^'  quick  implication,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of 
all  the  articular  structures  in  disease,  and  quick  destruc- 
tion of  the  parts,  and  subsequently  very  speedy  repair.  In 
young  children  this  progress  is  ver}' rapid  in  acute  disease. 
I  have  here  the  outh*ne  of  a  cast  of  an  anchylosed  knee- 
joint*    It  does  not,  perhaps,  represent  a  specimen  of  per- 
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feet  surgery,  but  it  indicates  the  rapidity  of  repair  in  a 
young  person.  The  boy  was  thne  and  a  half  years  old, 
when  he  fell  from  a  window  and  damaged  his  knee.  The 
injury  led  to  suppuration  within  the  joint,  and  enormous 
swelhng  around  it ;  absorption  of  all  the  true  articular 
structures,  and  ultimately  to  complete  bony  anchylosis. 
The  whole  of  this  was  accomplished  in  a  few  months. 

But  I  advance  tjiis  case  in  reference  to  another  and  very 
important  point*  It  is  a  common  thing  for  surgeons  to 
conclude  that  a  joint  is  irreparably  damaged,  when  they 
hear  or  feel  the  artictdar  ends  of  the  bones  grating  upon 
each  other.  Now,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  testing  the 
value  of  that  point  in  this  child  w^ien  he  was  very  ill,  and 
the  joint  was  very  much  swollen  and  suppuration  going 
on  in  it.    My  dresser  said  to  me,  **  When  dressing  this  leg, 
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I  can  hear  and  feel  the  bones  grating  upon  each  other;" 
and  he  rather  looked  upon  this  symptom  as  fatal  to  any 
probability  of  the  repair  of  rhe  joint,  I  remarked  to  him, 
**  Before  w*e  amputate  this  limb  we  w^ill  look  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  joint.'*  I  made  a  free  incision  into  the  joint, 
on  its  inner  side,  and  w^ashed  out  all  the  purulent  fluid; 
and  then  I  saw  the  dense  articular  laminae  of  bone  still 
upon  the  femur  and  upon  the  tibia,  and,  on  rubbing  them 
together,  the  harsh,  grating  sound  was  produced.  The 
internal  soft  parts  of  the  joint  w^ere  all  destroyed.  I  saw 
that  the  articular  lamina  on  the  bones  presented  a  worm- 
eaten,  or  minutely  cribriform  appearance,  indicating  that 
interstitial  absorption  of  the  laminae  was  going  on;  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  w^ould  be  completely  ab- 
sorbed. I  therefore  secured  the  bones  in  as  easy  and  as 
22 
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accurate  a  position  as  I  could,  I  wished  to  divide  the 
tendons  of  the  flexors;  but  it  was  determined  by  the 
father  that  as  the  child  was  so  ill  he  would  not  j>ermit  him 
to  be  touched  an}' more  in  the  way  of  operation;  therefore 
we  did  the  best  we  could  with  mechanical  appliances  to 
prevent  flexion  of  the  knee-joint,  and  ultiniatcl}-  the  boy 
got  well  I  and  can  now  walk  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
with  facility.  In  this  case  I  touched  the  interior  of  the 
joint  w^ith  ray  finger,  and  I  saw  distinctly  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  grating  sensation  when  the  surfaces  were 
moved  upon  each  other.  It  arose  clearly  from  the  per- 
sistence, for  a  time,  of  the  articular  laminae  which  exist 
between  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  bones  and  the  artic- 
ular cartilage. 

As  another  practical  application  of  this  point,!  may  say 
that  the  fact  of  this  grating  sensation  sometimes  deter- 
mines in  the  minds  of  surgeons  thepropriety  of  excision  or 
amputation,  Now%  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  there 
must  be  a  period  in  ever^'-  joint  disease  which  is  to  be 
cured  by  anchylosis  when  this  grating  sensation  is  to  be 
experienced,  and  that  is  before  the  articular  lamina  are 
actually  removed  by  absorption.  When  these  lamina?  are 
removed,  consolidation  can  take  place,  but  just  before  that 
period  it  is  plain  that  the  friction  or  rubbing  of  two  la\'ers 
of  compact  bone  upon  each  other  ma}--  produce  a  rough 
grating,  and  might  lead  unjustly  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  portions  of  the  bone  which  ought  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition  in  order  to  secure  subsequent  anchylosis  are 
irreparably  diseased.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  and  felt 
this  grating  noise  in  the  fingers,  ankle,  hip  and  other 
articulations,  and  yet  the  patient *s  joints  have  done  well 
by  anchylosis. 
'l  purpose  placing  before  you  the  fact,  that  diseases  of 
the  joints  in  children  fbltow  a  peculiar  course,  and  one  not 
perfectly  in  correspondence  with  that  which  obtains  with 
respect  to  adults.  In  adults  the  individual  structures  of  a 
joint  may  be  diseased,  and  each  may  present  its  own  local 
indications,  or  s[>ecial  local  s^^mptoms.  Thus,  we  may 
meet  wMth  isolated  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branes and  ligaments,  or  a  disease  of  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bones  in  the  adult.     Now,  although  these  structujied 
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are  at  all  periods  of  life  necessarily  continuous  with  each 
other^  and  closc4y  allied  in  function,  yet  it  is  at  the  adult 
period — after  the  completion  of  their  development— that 
each  separate  structure  seems  to  have  acquired,  and  thence- 
forward to  manifest  both  in  health  and  disease,  a  struct- 
ural independence,  which  gives  a  character  of  individuality 
and  isolation  to  the  disease  of  the  different  structures  of 
the  joint. 

In  children  all  the  structures  of  the  joint  must  be  formed, 
built  up  and  nourished  in  concert  and  in  due  relation  to 
each  other.  On  this  intimate  sympathy  existing  between 
the  different  parts  of  a  joint  during  childhood,  or  during 
the  period  of  growth,  depends  the  tendency  to  diffuse 
disease  contemporaneously  in  all  the  articular  structures. 
Hence  w^e  see  in  our  practice  the  quick  propagation  of 
inflammation  from  one  articular  structure  to  another,  and 
a  rapidity  ofimphcation  of  the  various  structures  of  the 
joint  in  childhood  and  youth,  which  we  do  not  observe  at 
a  later  period  of  life. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  my  mind — and  this  is  no  new  idea,  for 
I  have  taught  it  publicly  for  many  years — an  unsubstan- 
tiated refinement  in  most  cases  of  joint  disease  in  child- 
hood, to  attempt  to  depict  the  s3^mptoms  indicating  dis- 
tinct or  separate  pathological  states  of  the  individual 
structures  composing  a  joint.  It  is  certainly  not  in  accord- 
ance with  clinical  experience,  and  surely  it  is  not  a  sound 
basis  upon  which  to  fix  and  determine  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment. 

This  close  sympathy  between  different  structures  both  in 
growth  and  in  disease,  met  with  in  children,  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  joints  alone ;  it  is  the  great  feature,  it  is  the  patho- 
logical type,  which  this  3^0 ung  period  of  life  constantly 
displays  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Some  of  those  gentle- 
men whom  I  now  address  know  better  than  myself,  and  I 
take  it  upon  the  statement  of  those  in  wdiom  I  have  con- 
fidence, that  in  adults  you  meet  with  pneumonia  as  a 
separate  disease;  you  may  see  pleuris3^  as  a  separate  dis- 
ease, or  bronchitis  as  a  separate  disease,  each  recognized 
by  distinct  symptoms  and  each  treated  in  reference  to 
the  morbid  condition.  But  not  so  in  childhood;  at  that 
period  of  life   you   scarcely  ever   meet    with    pleurisy, 
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pneumonia  and  bronchitis  as  distinct  inflanimations. 
They  all  appear  together,  or  there  is  a  general  and  rapid 
implication  of  all  these  structures  nearly  at  the  same 
time. 

It  is  the  same  in  diseases  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  diseases  of  the  membranes,  or  disease  of  indi- 
vidual parts  of  the  brain  in  the  adult ;  jet  it  is  rare  to  sec 
these  in  the  samedistinct  and  isolated  manner  during  child- 
hood. In  disease  of  the  larynx  in  children  all  the  soft 
parts  become  equally  involved;  whilst  :n  adult  life,  when 
the  laryngeal  structures  seem  to  have  acquired  a  normal 
dependence,  which  the}'  had  not  in  earlier  life,  they 
api>ear  to  possess  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  independ- 
ence in  disease. 

Now»  I  think  we  have  here  a  feature  of  high  physio* 
logical  and  pathological  importance,  and  very  suggestive 
as  a  guide  to  treatment  in  practice — viz.,  the  difference 
between  the  relative  progress  and  implication  of  the 
various  structures  of  diseased  joints  in  childhood  and  in 
manhood.  In  children,  vigor  and  rapidity  as  to  the  dif- 
fusion and  progress  of  inflammatory  conditions,  as  well 
as  rapidity  of  repair,  stand  in  very  strong  and  distinct 
antagonism  to  the  like  conditions  (in  all  other  respects 
similar)  which  may  attack  the  same  structures,  but  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life. 
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LECTURE  XIV. 


Hip-joint  Disease  not  Necessarily  Scrofulous — Importance  of  Diagnosing 
Hip-joiitt  Disease  in  an  Early  Stage— Distribution  of  Nerves  to  the 
Hip-joint — Earliest  Symptoms  of  Hip-joint  Disease — Disease  of  Shoul- 
der-joint not  Kept  at  Rest,  Joint  Destroyed;  Hip-ioint  Disease  in  the 
Same  Patient  Cured  by  Rest— Dwarfed  Pelvis  as  a  Result  of  Hip- 
joint  Disease— Diseasetl  Hip^joint  Cured  by  Five  Months'  Rest — An- 
other Case  of  Twelve  Months*  Standing  Cured  by  Seven  Months* 
Rest — Hip-disease  in  a  Scrofulous  Patient  Cured  by  Rest — Diseased 
Hip  joint,  Limb  Bent.  Straightened  Under  the  Influence  of  Chloroform, 
and  Cured  by  Rest — Dislocation  of  Dorsum  Ilii  from  Disease  Reduced, 
Anchylosis  Proceeding— Similar  Case^  Dislocation  Twice  Reduced. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  lecture  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  diseases  of  the  hip-joitit,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  rest  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  such  cases. 

I  may  commence  this  subject  by  observing  that  in  most 
systematic  works  on  Surgery,  whilst  diseases  of  the  joints 
are  arranged  under  one  head,  there  is  generall}^  a  separate 
chapter  de%u3ted  to  morbuscoxse,  ormorbuscoxarius,  asit 
is  termed.  We  are  thus  led  to  entertain  the  idea  that  there 
is  some  special  peculiarity  with  respect  to  the  diseases  and 
symptoms,  or  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  hip-joint. 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  mistaken  idea.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  is  nothing  in  an3''  way  special  or  peculiar  as  regards 
the  structures  or  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  joints.  Their  physiological  and 
pathological  conditions  are  in  no  way  peculiar,  being 
obedient  to  the  same  laws  which  are  observed  to  prevail 
in  other  joints.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  there  is  anything 
distinct  in  theconstitutional  tendency  of  hip-joint  disease, 
though  it  seems  to  me  that  professional  opinion  points  to 
the  hip-joint  as  emphatically  the  chosen  seat,  or  special 
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localityt  for  the  manifestation  of  scrofulous  disease  of 
joints.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  great  error — an  error,  also. 
\vhich  has  a  very  bad  influence.  If  we  understand  by  the 
term  scrofula  a  constitution  highly  cachetic,  tuberculosis^ 
or  at  any  rate  disposed  to  the  formation  of  tubercle,  or 
with  tubercle  already  existing  in  the  diseased  part,  then  if 
we  regard  a  case  of  hip-joiot  disease  as  purely  scrofulous 
in  this  manner,  the  prospect  of  relief  to  the  patient  will 
appear  very  small  (something  like  that  which  may  be 
expected  by  a  person  who  is  suffering  from  pulmonary 
consumption,  with  the  probability  of  an  early  death  before 
him),  and  the  treatment  will  thenceforth  be  likely  to 
assume  a  palliative  rather  than  a  strictly  curative  char- 
acter. If  the  surgeon  affix  such  an  idea  to  every  case»  or 
to  the  majority  of  cases  of  hip-joint  disease  coming  under 
his  notice,  he  will  feel  little  dispOvSed  to  adopt  an3^thinglike 
a  persevering  plan  in  his  practice,  and  without  such  a  plati 
he  will  surely  fail  in  the  proper  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Another  error  often  committed,  is  one  which  we  have 
inherited  from  a  previous  generation  of  surgeons^  the 
entail  of  which  I  should  like  to  see  cut  off.  It  was,  and  is 
now  in  some  places,  the  disposition  of  surgeons  to  require 
that  the  patient  suffering  from  hip-joint  disease  should 
manifest  those  marked  s\*mptoms  which  are  deemed  to  be 
characteristic  of  hip  disease,  such  as  the  shortening  or  the 
lengthening  of  the  limb,  a  fulness  or  flatness  over  the 
gluteal  region,  want  of  symmetry  in  the  sub-gluteal  folds, 
pain  at  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  greatly  disturbed  health 
and  considerable  lameness.  Now,  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
the  opinion  of  some  surgeons  that  shortening  of  the  limb 
is  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  of  others,  that  length- 
ening of  the  limb  is  characteristic  of  it ;  of  some,  that  there 
should  be  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  gluteal  region,  and 
of  others,  that  thesymmetry  is  not  necessarily  altered— all 
this,  I  think,  is  a  satisfactory'  proof  that  these  symptoms 
may  fail  as  direct  and  positive  indications.  As  far,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  lengthening  or  short- 
ening of  the  limb  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  is  almost 
alwa3's  the  result  of  inclination  of  the  pelvis.  I  have 
taken  great  care  and  trouble  to  determine  this  point,  by 
carefully  measuring  and  comparing  the  two  limbs,  and  I 
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do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  case  of  well-marked 

tancomplicated  hip-joint  disease  where  there  was  a  difler- 
ence  in  the  measurement  in  which  the  lengthening  or  the 
shortening  did  not  depend  upon  the  inclination  of  the 
pelvis.  I  am  not  speaking  of  cases  of  advanced  disease 
about  the  joint,  nor  of  cases  of  dislocation  from  disease. 
These  highly  characteristic  s^^mptoms,  which  are  pnt  prom- 
rnently  forward  as  indicating  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  are 
tiot  the  only  symptoms  of  hip-joint  disease.  When  we 
sc^  such  symptoms,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  disease  in  the 
pint  has  made  considerable  progress.  It  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  the  surgeon  should  recognize  the  diseased  con- 
dttion  of  the  joint  previous  to  that  period,  for  that  is  the 
time  when  the  most  beneficial  eflfects  will  follow  a  steady 
and  long  pursued  plan  of  treatment  by  rest. 

If  we  succeed  in  an  early  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  hip- 
jointi  I  am  quite  confident  that  it  will  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  surgeons  to  see  those  sad  and  sometimes  hideous  cases 
which  we  so  frequently  observe,  more  particularly  in  hos- 
pital practice.  It  is,  I  thinks  a  most  serious  fault  for 
surgeons  to  assume  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the 
hip-joint,  unless  some  of  those  very  conspicuous  symptoms 
be  present.  The  all-important  point  is  the  early  recogni- 
tion of  the  first  deviation  from  a  healthy  state;  and  I 
would  anxiously  urge  upon  you,  that  even  a  suspected 
state  of  disease  justifies  a  plan  of  treatment  by  rest, 
which,  in  my  belief,  would » in  the  majorit}'"  of  such  doubt- 
ful cases,  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  the 
more  formidable  symptoms.  I  would  venture  to  affirm^ 
that  if  even  the  more  advanced  and  more  formidable  symp- 
toms be  displa^^ed,  still  the  case  may  be  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  rest,  and  this  I  hope  to  prove  by  illustrative 
cases. 

Referring  to  hip-joint  disease  in  children,  let  me  say,  it 
will  be  especially  important  for  the  surgeon  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  acetabulum  in  a  child  is  very  shallow  com- 
pared with  that  of  an  adult.  It  thus  offers  greater  facility 
for  displacement.  This,  I  apprehend,  may  be  the  reason 
why  there  is  so  often  a  tendency  to  dislocation  of  the 
thigh-bone  in  hip-joint  disease  at  an  early  period  of  life.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  is  the  only  element  which  determines 
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this  tendency,  but  I  think  it  may  be  considered  an  influ- 
ential one,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  hip- 
joint,  except  to  remind  you  that  its  muscles  perfomi  their 
functions  in  groups,  that  each  group  has  a  trunk  nerve  of 
its  own,  and  that  each  nerve  contributes  a  branch  to  the 
hip-joint  itself.  In  Figs.  60  and  61  you  see  a  branch  of 
the  anterior  crural  nerve  passing  to  the  hip-joint ;  a  branch 
of  the  obturator  going  to  the  capsular  ligament  and  to 
the  ligamentum  teres;  and  a  branch  proceeding  to  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  hip-joint  from  the  sacral  plexus 

Fijr.  60, 


Sketcli  of  nerves  Bupplyfn^r  the  Aoteiior  and  inner  porta  of  the  cftp«ular  tin 
incnt  of  the  hip-joint,    a.  Pilameatfl  from  the  antenor  cntral  nerve,    6^  Pfla 

mcnts  from  the  obturator  nerve. 


which  supplies  the  gemelli,  the  quadratus  femoris  and 
the  obturator  intemus.  This  anatomy  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  because  it  explains  how  it  happens  that  the  re- 
mote and  **  sympathetic  pains/'  associated  with  an  inflam- 
matory condition  or  chronic  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  arc 
not  always  found  at  the  same  part  of  the  limb.  We  all 
know  very  well  that,  in  soraecasesofhip*joint  disease,  one 
of  the  earliest  symptoms  is  remote  from  the  actual  seat  of 
mischief— namely,  pain  within  the  knee,  or  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee-joint ;  and  we  are  familiar  with  the  ex- 
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planation  of  it— namely,  that  the  obturator  nerve,  which 
contributes  a  branch  to  the  ligamentum  teres,  sends  a 
branch  to  the  interior  of  the  knee-joint,  to  the  inner  side 
of  it,  and  sometimes  even  lower  down.  The  inflammation 
or  a  diseased  condition  of  this  ligament  necessaril}'  in- 
volves the  little  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve,  and  a 
I  ** sympathetic'*  pain  is  produced  at  the  other  end  of  the 
same  nerve,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  or  within  the 
knee-joint.    As  it  is  frequently  with  the  obturator,  so  it 

mg.  61. 


L  Thli  drawing  repTCBCtit«  sotne  of  the  artJctilar  nerves  of  ttic  hip-Joint.  It  i»  a 
view  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  tliat  ftrticulatiutfc  a.  Branchen  of  ncnres 
from,  nacrai  plexus,     tt,  Tcrtninal  fVlaments  of  the  abtxirator  nerve. 

ought  to  be  sometimes,  with  respect  to  the  other  nerves  of 

the  hip-joint ;  but  the  frequency  of  this  knee-pain,  whether 
within  the  knee-joint  or  on  its  inner  side,  indicates  that  the 
hgamentnm  teres  is  the  most  common  seat  of  early  disease* 
We  observe  this  same  ** sympathetic"  pain  in  old  persons, 
who  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  slight  injury  to  the  hip, 
but  in  whom  the  ligamentum  teres  softens  down  and  dis- 
appears. Such  persons  often  complain  of  severe  pain 
within  or  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint.  Some  years 
ago  I  saw  a  case  in  which,  after  injury  to  the  hip,  this 
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sj^mptom  of  pain  in  the  knee-joint  was  well  and  early 

marked.  Afterwards  the  limbwas  slightly  shortened,  and 
the  foot  everted,  imitatin*^  the  reputed  symptoms  of  frac- 
tured neck  of  the  thigh-bone.  1  subsequently  examined 
this  patient*s  hip-joint,  and  found  that^the  injur^^  was 
confined  to  the  ligamentum  teres, 

Nowi  suppose  the  anterior  part  of  thecapsular  ligament 
(which  receives  a  branch  from  the  anterior  crural)  is  in- 
flamed, applying  the  same  law,  you  will  see  how  it  may 
hapi>en  that  a  patient  with  a  diseased  hip-joint  may  have 
pain  on  the  front  of  the  knee,  or  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
ankle,  l>ecause  the  anterior  crural  nerve  sends  branches  to 
these  particular  spots.  Or  if  the  inflammation  or  injury 
begins  at  theposteriorpart  of  thecapsularligament, which 
receives  a  branch  or  branches  from  the  sacral  plexus,  then 
the  patient  may  have  a  '* sympathetic^'  pain  actually  at 
the  heel,  or  in  the  foot.  I  rejjeat  these  remarks  in  reterence 
to  the  nen-ous  supply,  because  an  impression,  I  think,  is 
abroad  that  the  '*  sympathetic'*  pain  of  hip-joint  disease  is 
always  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint,  and  that  this 
local  symptom  is  essential  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  true.  I  admit  its  greater  frequency, 
because,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  liga- 
mentum teres  is.  perhaps,  the  part  where  hip-joint  disease 
in  reality  most  commonly  begins,  and  this  corresponds 
with  the  frequent  observation  of  the  *' sympathetic*'  pain 
on  the  inner  side  of,  or  within  the  knee.  To  put  this  point 
more  strongW:  it  sometimes  happens  in  hip-joint  disease 
that  there  is  no  pain  in  the  knee-joint  at  all  (I  have  seen 
several  such  cases);  this  local  pain,  therefore,  must  be 
considered  as  a  fortuitous,  not  a  constant,  symptom,  and 
not  always  to  be  relied  upon  as  indicative  of  diseased  hip- 
joint. 

We  ought  further  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  hip-joint  lies 
ver\'  deeply,  and  that  therefore  one  of  the  earl  test  symptoms 
of  an  inflammator}-^  condition— a  sense  of  heat  in  the  part 
—IS  not  likel3^  to  be  recognixed  early  in  the  disease  except 
by  careful  manipulation.  There  is  no  local  symptom 
which  characterizes  the  inflammatory  condition  of  a  joint 
so  certainly  as  the  increase  of  the  temperature  in  and  over 
the  part  inflamed.    This  is  one  of  the  symptoms  on  which 
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every  surgeon  may  positively  rely  when  examining  a  sus- 
pected disease  of  any  joint,  provided  he  is  able  to  make 
accurate  raanual  examination  otit,  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  an  inflammatory  condition. 
When  this  local  symptom  of  increased  heat  exists^  it  is 
absoluteh"  satisfactory,*  But  you  will  observe  it  is  one 
of  the  sj'mptoms  which  you  may  not  be  able  to  reach  in  a 
very  early  stage  of  hip-joint  disefise,  because  the  joint 
which  is  the  seat  oftheinftaramatory  heat  lies  so  deeply ,  and 
is  covered  at  some  parts  by  such  a  large  mass  of  soft  struc- 
tures, that  it  is  difficult  for  the  hand  to  appreciate  an  in- 
crease of  temperature  on  the  surface.  When,  however, 
with  the  other  symptoms  of  lameness  and  tenderness,  to 
which  I  will  presently  allude,  you  find  an  increase  of  heat 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hipjoint,  you  may  be  sure  of 
the  existence  of  a  subjacent  inflaramator}'  condition. 

Here,  then,  w^e  see  two  sources  of  fallacy  which  have  ex- 
isted in  the  diagnosis  of  hip  disease:  one  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  **  sympathetic"  pains,  and  the  ether  as  ft>  the 
non-existence  of  heat. 

There  is  another  source  of  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis,  to 
which  I  shall  again  refer  (Lect.  XVI),  namely,  cerebral  or 
spinal-marrow  disease,  which  may  induce  or  cause  some 
of  the  physical  signs  of  hip-joint  disease. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  maj'be  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  hip-joint  disease  in  children.  Here  I  may  remark  that 
I  cannot  conceive  why  it  is  that  surgeons  do  not  examine 
the  hip-joint  itself  in  the  same  exact,  direct  and  method- 
ical manner  that  the^^  employ  in  the  examination  of  other 
joints:  why,  in  examining  a  suspected  or  obscure  case  of 
disease  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hip-joint,  they  should 
depend  upon,  or  place  so  much  reHance  on,  what  might  be 
called  the  outlying  sj-mptoms.  If  we  are  desirous  of  aS' 
certaining  the  nature  of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
ankle,  knee,  elbow^  or  shoulder  joints,  we  try  to  make  out 

•  Of  the  importance  of  an  iticrease  of  temperature  Sir  J.  Pa|jct  speaks 
as  follows  (Clin.  Lect-  p.  214)  :  — **  But,  after  all.  the  sign  most  to  Ijc  re- 
lied upon  for  diagnosis  between  real  and  nervous  dis*?ase  of  joints  is  the 
temperature*  It  is  so  important  to  estimate  it  accurately  that  I  can- 
not too  strongly  urge  you  to  l>e  always  studying  it ....  "  For  the  liest 
information  we'  have  on  this  subject,  the  reader  should  consult,  loc. 
Mupr,  ciu  pp.  189-191.  and  214-219.— [Ed.] 
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the  actual  condition  by  close  and  precise  manual  exanima- 
tion  of  the  joint  in  reference  to  the  exact  site  of  the  pain, 
the  sense  of  heat  at  the  joint,  and  the  influence  of  direct 
friction  or  pressure  upon  the  articular  surfaces.  But,  with 
regard  to  the  hip-joint*  many  surgeons  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied with  merely  examining  the  general  features  of  the  case 
in  order  to  recognize  those  outl^-ing  symptoms  which  are 
described  in  books  as  characteristic  and  indicative  of  htp- 
joint  disease. 

If  we  see  a  child  with  a  slight  degree  of  limping  or  lame- 
ness in  walking,  that  must  depend  upon  something.  If 
we  recognize  no  indication  of  an  inflammatory  state  by 
the  increase  of  heat  in  the  ankle,  or  the  knee-joint,  or  the 
foot,  and  no  pain  at  all  on  isolated  or  definite  pressure  by 
the  hand  at  either  of  these  parts,  we  may  be  certain  that 
the  mischief  is  not  there,  and  we  may  be  pretty  confident 
that  it  will  be  most  probably  found  at  one  of  the  pelvic 
joints,  or  in  the  imnicdiate  neighborhood  of  the  hip-joint» 
either  within  the  articulation  itself  or  the  epiphyses  of  the 
bones.  Possibly,  on  placing  the  hand  attentively  upon 
these  latter  parts,  the  precise  seat  of  the  mischief  may  be 
detected  by  a  greater  or  less  increase  of  temperature  at  that 
spot,  and  this  symptom  is  usualK',  and  more  especially, 
manifested  towards  evening,  and  after  walking  exercise. 
This  point  may  be  deemed  by  some  unworthy  of  notice ; 
but  it  is  Qne  which  we  ought  not  to  forget — that  a  slight 
inflammator\^  condition  may  manifest  itself  by  local  heat 
in  the  evening,  after  the  exercise  of  the  da}^  but,  by  the  rest 
of  a  few  hours  during  the  night,  it  may  almost  disappear 
in  the  morning.  In  hip-joint  disease  the  femur  is  slightly 
bent  upon  the  abdomen,  and  somewhat  addncted.  and 
this  occurs  from  the  combined  action  of  the  flexors  and 
adductors,  which  compels  the  thigh-bone  to  follow  the 
direction  of  the  two  muscular  forces.*    There  is  a 


mean 


•  Mr.  Owen  (A  Demonstration  on  the  Anatomy  of  Hii>joint  Disease 
in  Childhood,  Brit.  Med,  Joum.,  Dec.  14,  1878)  gives  the  following 
mechanical  explanation  of  the  positions  assumed  bv  the  lower  limb  in 
hip-joint  disease^  based  upon  the  experiment  of  injecting  the  capsule 
by  a  trephine-opcnin;;^  through  the  pelvic  aspect  of  the  acetahnlum.  '^A* 
soon  as  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  affected,  thin  synovia  is 
accreted  in  abundance,  the  joint  fdls  and  bidges  into  the  groin,  and  the 
limb  assumes  a  faulty  position,  which  1  will  immediately  demonstrate. 
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constant  law,  to  which  I  havcalready  alluded— that  w^heii 

a  joint  is  inflamed,  the  moveable  part  of  it  is  obedient  to 
the  more  powerful  muscular  action.  If,  then,  you  see  a 
child  that  limps  a  little  in  walking,  the  femur  somewhat 
bent  upon  the  abdomen,  and  the  toe  a  little  pointed^  with 
inability  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  upon  the 
limb,  and  when  you  make  a  little  pressure  over  or  upon 
the  trochanter  major^  excessive  or  moderate  pain  is  felt,  as 
compared  with  the  result  of  a  like  pressure  upon  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  opposite  side;  if  in  association 
with  these  si^ns  there  be  pain  on  pressure  upon  the  front 
of  the  hip-joint,  and  pain  in  or  near  the  hip-joiot  when  the 
foot  is  struck  upon  its  sole;  and  if,  in  addition  to  these 
local  symptoms,  there  be  a  slight  degree  of  febrile  excite- 
ment towards  night,  a  little  restlessness  during  the  night, 
with  occasional  starting  of  the  limb,  the  suspected  limb 
being  more  flexed  and  more  adducted  during  sleep  (an 
almost  constant  occurrence),  then,  I  say,  you  may  be  sure 
that  these  symptoms  are  indicative  of  something  wrong  in 
or  near  the  hip-joint  itself-  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
at  the  early  period  of  life  to  which  I  am  now  alluding,  the 
bones  forming  the  joint  are  composed  of  several  parts 
(Fig,  62).  The  trochanter  major  is  an  epiphysis ;  so  is  the 
trochanter  minor;  so  likewise  the  head  of  the  femur  is  an 
epiphysis,  having  a  separate  circulation  and  joined  to 
the  neck  of  the  femur  by  temporary  cartilage.  This  is 
no  mere  anatomical  refinement,  for  I  place  before  you  a 


*  .  .  I  will  inject  a  little  water  into  tlie  joint  to  imitate  the  synovial 
effusion,  and  see  bow  the  femur  abducts  itself.  This  mechanical 
abduction  is  thus  explained.  The  joint  is  filling,  and  is  filled,  and  is 
so  distended  that  more  room  is  required.  The  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  the  capsule  cannot  yield,  but  the  lower  part  can  gi\'C  room  by 
abduction  of  the  femur  ;  and  abduction  is  the  result.  Bitt  the  inflam- 
mation is  advancing  and  more  synovia  is  poured  out.  How  can  in- 
creased room  be  obtained  ?  Let  me  inject  more  water  and  see.  Increased 
room  is  obtained  by  fJexion.  Flexion  we  know  is  the  position  invariably 
assumed  in  advanced  hip-joint  disease.  (Injection  rigidi3''  flexes  the 
femur)*  But,  later  on^the  limb  becomes  inverted.  Further  iajcction 
into  the  joint  win  not  force  the  fiexed  femur  into  an  inverted  position* 
But  the  inversion  may,  I  think,  be  thus  accounted  fur.  The  i>soas, 
iliacus,  rectus  femoris.  tensor  vag:ina^  femoris,  and  the  adductor  longus, 
become  tired  with  holding  the  femur  so  that  the  joint  may  be  as  roomy 
as  possible:  so  they  compel  the  limb  to  accept  the  attractive  support 
offered  by  the  front  of  the  opposite  thigh/* — [Ed-] 
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pathological  specimen  which  will  testify  to  the  fact  that 
the  results  of  disease  may  be  modified  by  the  normal  anat- 
omy of  that  early  period  of  life.  We  have  here  (Fig.  63)  a 
drawing  of  a  preparation  from  Guy*s  Museum,  sent  there 
by  Dr.  Holman  of  Reigate.  It  is  the  epiphysis  of  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  separated  from  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
in  a  girl  fourteen  years  old.  He  discovered  it  lying  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  within  the  abscess  associated 
with   the   hip-joint   disease,    and,    by   making   a   small 


gketchci  of  young  thigh-bones  (copied  from  Quain't  AnatomT),  «Hawiiij?  the 
epiph5'T*ei»  or  separable  yjiccca  of  tbc  bottc^.  1,  Head  of  thi^h>bon<.  2» 
Trochanter  majors  3,  Tr  one  ha  titer  minor.  4.,  Condyles,  The  hcud  mnd  the 
trochttntcra  unite  with  the  shaft  about  the  eighteenth  year;  the  lower 
epiphyaia  remains  distinct  from  the  shaft  till  after  the  twentieth  year. 

incision  through  the  soft  parts,  he  was  enabled  to  take  it 
out.  Dr<  Holman  intorms  me  that  this  patient  is  dead, 
and  that  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
body. 

Now,  to  revert  to  the  symptoms  of  hip-joint  disease.  If 
a  patient  presents  such  local  and  general  symptoms  as 
those  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  is  hardl}"  worth  while 
going  into  the  question  as  to  what  tissue  is  involved  in  the 
mischief  That,  to  my  mind,  is  a  pathological  refinement 
which  is  of  no  advantage  whatever  in  the  treatment  of 
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the  case,  I  think  it  is  beyond  the  professional  acumen  of 
any  man  to  be  able  to  tell  decidedly^  at  that  period  of  child- 
hood, whether  the  disease  be  between  the  neck  of  the 
bone  and  its  epiphysis,  the  head,  or  whether  it  be  in  the 

jligamentum  teres,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
~3one,  or  upon  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum,  which  at  that 
period  is  di\nded  into  three  segments,  indicating  the 
separate  contributions  of  those  three  individual  parts— 
the  pubes,  ischium  and  ilium. 
A  little  child,   however,  suffering  from  such  so-called 

^obscure  or  uncertain  symptoms  of  hip  disease,  is  likely  to 


mm^ 


Epiphysis  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  spontaneously  detflched.  It  presenta 
two  surfaces — one  coiivcxt  the  other  concave.  The  convex  articular  surface 
is  deprived  of  the  whok  of  it»  artieulax  cartUonn^,  but  the  articular  lamina 
of  bone  reuiaiainK  give«  it  a  Buiuoth  appearance.  The  concave  ffufface  is 
•cahroys  and  oaevcn.  having  undergone  partial  absorption.  There  i«  no 
•trccturol  indication  of  scrofula  in  this  piece  of  bone,  a,  Convex  articular 
surface.  6,  Concave  wurfnce  by  which  it  was  united  to  the  neck  of  the 
tbigh'hone  through  the  medium  of  the  tetaporary  cartilage  supported  by  a 
thin  plate  of  bone,  a  small  part  of  which  remains^  cuid  la  that  on  which  the 
letter  ^  is  placed. 

suffer  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  symptoms  on  the 
supposition  that  they  may  be  caused  by  teething,  or  per- 
haps rheumatism.  These,  I  may  say,  are  very  common 
professional  phantoms  with  the  surgeon  when  considering 
such  a  case,  so  that  all  the  attention  is  given  to  the  inno- 
cent teeth  and  gums»  which  are  scarified  and  punished 
unfairl}^  for  sins  which  do  not  belong  to  them,  whilst  the 
hip-joint  S3^mptoms  are  allowed  to  continue,  or  are  left  to 
themselves,  to  constitute  what  may  be  a  fatal  mistake. 
The  other  day  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  as  to  what  he 
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had  observ^ed  in  his  large  experience  on  this  matter,  and 
his  opinion  coincided  with  my  own  views  as  to  this  mis- 
placed association  of  teething  and  hip  disease.  He  added, 
•*I  wish  you  would  also  intimate  that  a  ver^^  great  deal  of 
mischief  is  often  done  to  the  evolution  of  teeth  by  scarify- 
ing the  gums  too  deeph*/*  It  is  obvious  that  it  must  be 
so.  If  the  gums  are  scarified  deeply,  the  rudimentary" 
apparatus,  w^hich  determines  the  development  of  the  teeth^ 
must  be  very  much  interferred  with,  either  in  their  direc- 
tion or  integrityi  b^'  a  reckless  or  badly  directed  incision 
into  the  gums. 

I  should  have  no  hesitation,  in  a  case  presenting  the 
hip-joint  symptoms  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  expressing 
my  conviction  that  the  femur  or  acetabulum  has  suffered 
local  injury  in  some  of  its  epiphyses,  or  that  the  soft  parts 
of  the  hip-joint  itself  are  inflamed ;  and  that  the  essential, 
and  probably  the  only  reqniredremedy^  would  be  sufficient 
mechanical  rest,  secured  to  the  patient  b}^  the  recumbent 
position  during  several  ^veeks.  In  cases  presenting  these 
milder  or  less  striking  symptoms  of  hip-joint  disease,  I 
admit  that  it  requires  a  strong  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon  to  say  to  the  parents,  •*Thischild  has  disease 
about  the  hip-joint,  or  symptoms  which  lead  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  hip-joint  is  diseased,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  lie  down  for  two  or  three  months,  with  a 
splint  upon  the  limb  to  keep  the  joint  quiet/*  But  I  know 
from  experience  that  we  may  act  upon  it  wnth  great  and 
not  unmerited  confidence.  I  feel  strongly  on  this  matter, 
because  I  am  confident  that  if  these  early  symptoms  are 
properly  made  use  of,  and  the  surgeon  does  not  wait  fof 
the  next  series  (said  to  be  characteristic  symptoms), 
which  will  be  too  conspicuous  to  everybody,  he  will  not  be 
troubled  w^ith  long-continued  cases  of  hip  disease,  nof 
will  he  meet  wnth  those  old  cases  of  deformed  and  dis- 
placed hip-joints  as  a  result  of  disease,  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded. 

A  widow  lady  once  brought  me  her  son,  who  was  a 
candidate  for  admission  to  Christ *s  Hospital  School.  The 
lad  presented  these  early  symptoms  of  hip-joint  disease: 
lameness,  flexed  thigh,  slight  local  heat,  and  so  on.  His 
mother  had  been  told  that  he  might  be  lame  for  life,  and 
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therefore  not  eligible  for  admissionp  and  she  said,  **I  shall 
never  be  able  to  get  hira  into  the  school  if  he  has  hip-joint 
disease;  and  I  have  come  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  what  I 
had  better  do  with  him,  for  he  will  soon  be  too  old/'  I 
recommended  that  the  boj'  should  lie  down  uninterrupt- 
edly for  as  long  a  period  as  his  age  would  permit.  The 
mother  assured  me  that  he  should  not  get  up  from  his 
couch  for  four  months;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  be 
came  to  me  perfectl)^  well,  cured  by  rest  alonCi  and  he  was 
admitted  into  Christ's  Hospital  School. 

Some  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  a  h3'dropathic  estab- 
lishment came  to  me  with  a  patient  and  said,  **I  have 
brought  you  this  young  gentleman  to  examine.  He  is 
seventeen  years  of  age»  and  has  only  recently  entered  ray 
establishment.  He  consulted  a  hospital  surgeon  of  emi- 
nence in  London,  who  assured  him  that  he  had  nothing 
important  the  matter  with  the  hip-joint — that  he  was 
suffering  from  rheumatism  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
advised  him  to  take  abundance  of  exercise.  Acting  on  this 
advice,  he  is  now  suffering  great  pain,  and  is»  as  you  see, 
very  lame.  His  parents  sent  him  to  my  establishment  to 
be  cured  of  his  rheumatic  hip-joint;  but,  finding  that  I  am 
not  doing  the  patient  any  material  good  by  my  treatment, 
I  have  thought  it  safer  on  the  whole  that  he  should  see 
some  one  else/*  The  patient,  when  he  came  into  my  room, 
was  obviously  suffering  from  acute  disease  of  the  hip-joint, 
and  this  was  not  long  after  he  had  been  assured  that  he 
had  nothing  important  the  matter  with  it.  This  case 
shows  that  these  serious  mistakes  do  not  belong  to  any 
one  section  of  our  profession.  I  did  not  see  this  patient 
again,  but  I  know  he  was  placed  under  good  surgical  ad- 
vice and  superintendence;  it  was,  however,  too  late,,  and 
he  soon  afterwards  died . 

But  suppose  that  time  should  show  that  you  are  wrong 
in  your  opinion  regarding  the  disease  in  an  obscure  case, 
rest  during  one,  two  or  even  three  months  is  not  a  very 
serious  matter  to  the  child.  Assuredly,  if  you  have  given 
the  proper  ad^nce,  after  the  child  has  been  lying  down 
about  a  fortnight,  many  of  those  constitutional,  and 
nearly  all  the  local,  disturbances  w^hich  formed  the  early 
symptoms  will  have  become  much  mitigated,  and  it  will 
23 
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then  be  apparent  that  if  you  have  not  hit  upon  the  precise 
pathological  anatomy  or  the  exact  locality  of  the  disease, 
you  have  discovered  the  right  treatment  of  the  case. 

I  am  anxious  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  recognizing 
or  of  diagnosing  a  case  of  disease  of  the  htp*joint  or  its 
neighborhood^  at  a  period  before  the  full  manifestation  of 
those  symptoms  which  are  spoken  of,  and  traced  in  the 
books  as  characteristic  symptoms  of  morbus  coxarius*  I 
must  admit  that  it  is  still  the  opinion  of  some  surgeons 
that  inflammation  or  irritative  disease  of  the  hip-joint  is 
sometimes  associated  with,  or  induced  by,  unhealthy 
teething,  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  so,  but  I  think  it 
must  be  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  for  it  certainly 
has  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  more  than  one  or  two  cases 
which  could  give  any  legitimate  support  to  such  an  inter- 
pretation. On  the  other  hand,  I  certainly  have  seen  a 
great  number  of  cases  in  which  teething  has  been  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  hip-joint  symptoms,  where  it  has  turned 
out  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  has  been  lost,  and  the  patient  has  been 
placed  in  danger  by  the  delay. 

Disease  between  the  sacrum  and  the  ilium  may  some- 
times be  mistaken  for  hip-joint  disease.  I  have  seen 
several  cases  of  this  kind,  but  another  occasion  will 
be  afforded  me  for  bringing  them  before  your  notice. 
Only  recently  I  saw  a  lady,  a  little  way  in  the  country, 
who  was  thought  to  have  hip-joint  disease  on  the  right 
side.  I  examined  the  hip-joint,  and  there  was  certainly 
nothing  wrong ;  it  might  be  rolled  about  in  every  direction 
without  pain;  but  on  turning  her  over,  and  putting  my 
finger  on  the  space  between  the  sacrum  and  the  ilium  on 
the  same  side,  she  exclaimed,  **Now  you  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  pain/*  I  made  equal  pressure,  and  so  did  the  other 
surgeon  who  was  with  me,  upon  the  sacroiliac  joint  at 
the  con-esponding  part  on  the  opposite  side,  but  there 
were  no  indications  of  pain  or  tenderness. 

I  wish  now  to  detail  shortly  the  case  of  a  patient  who 
had  incipient  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  and  who  did  re- 
markably well,  in  consequence,  I  believe,  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  early  symptoms  to  which  I  have  directed  your 
attention.    It  was  the  case  of  a  boy  whom  I  saw  in  my 
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private  practice.  While  dealing  ^vith  this  subject  of  hip- 
joint  disease,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  refer  to  cases  in  pri- 
vate practice,  because  we  rarely  see  these  early  cases  in 
the  hospitals*  In  truth,  such  cases  are  scarcely  ever  seen 
in  public  institutions  until  the  symptoms  of  hip-joint  dis- 
ease have  become  exceedingly  conspicuous,  and  are  ad- 
vancing towards  suppuration;  and  I  am  tr3"ing  to  rivet 
attention  upon  the  state  of  the  patient  antecedent  to  such 
severe  conditions,  for  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
earlier  the  cases  are  rightly  interpreted,  the  fairer  is  the 
chance  of  recovery  for  the  patient. 


CASE  OF  DISEASE  IN  THE  SHOULDER-JOTKT,  THE  JOINT  NOT 
KEPT  AT  REST,  AND  THE  JOINT  DESTROYED;  HIP-JOIXT 
DISEASE  IN  THE  SAME  PATIENT  CLTIED  BY  **REST/* 

This  young  gentleman  was  bom  in  April,  1846.  His 
mother  was  phthisical ;  she  had  cavities  in  one  or  both 
lungs  when  the  child  was  bom*  In  1847  the  child  had  in- 
flammation or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  left  shoulder- 
joint.  The  father  took  him  to  hospital  surgeons  who  have 
now  passed  away,  and  who  did  not  recognize  this  as  sim- 
ply an  inflammatory^  condition,  the  probable efl'ects  of  local 
injury,  nor  as  a  case  to  be  cured  by  **rest.**  No»  it  was  a 
scrofulous  joint,  and  the  shoulder  was  poulticed  and  the 
general  health  well  attended  to,  as  he  had  every  possible 
advantage  of  good  domestic  care  and  change  of  air ;  but 
the  arm,  slightly  supported  by  a  handkerchief  around  his 
neck,  was  allowed  to  be  used  as  achild  would  use  it,  with- 
out an3^  positiA^e  restraint,  except  that  suggested  b)^  pain. 
It  ended  in  extensive  suppuration,  and  in  complete  dis- 
organization of  the  shoulder-joint.  Thechild^s  health  be- 
came very  bad,  and  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  his  d3nng 
from  suppuration.  I  saw  him  professionally  in  1848,  and 
he  had  then  all  the  sj^mptoms  of  incipient  hip-disease  to 
which  I  have  alluded^  and  Mr.  Key,  in  consultation,  con- 
firmed this  opinion  as  to  the  distinct  existence  of  hip-joint 
disease.  The  prospect  for  the  patient  was  not  good.  The 
mother  w^as  dying,  and  did  die,  of  consumption ;  she  had 
also  hip-joint  disease,  w^ith  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
femur,  as  the  result  of  a  very  slight  accident  whilst  travel- 
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ing  with  her  husband  in  North  Wales.  The  child  was  very 
delicate  and  unhealthy-looking,  with  a  thin,  fine,  silkj 
skin*  Suppuration  was  then  proceeding  abundantly  from 
the  shoulder-joint-  In  fact,  his  health  was  going  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  every  local  symptom  in  the  shoulder-joint 
indicated  a  decidedly  bad  reparative  power.  But  be  it 
remcml^ered,  no  credit  at  all  had  been  awarded  to  Nature 
as  regarded  the  shoulder;  not  a  single  chance  had  been 
given  to  her  to  repair  the  injury ;  no  useful  kind  of  mechan- 
ical rest  had  been  prescribed ;  and  the  disease  had  been 
allowed  to  take  its  own  course. 

When  I  saw  the  patient  in  1848,  he  had  disease  of  the 
left  hip-joint,    I  had  him  placed  upon  a  well-stufled  hair 
mattress,  with  a  leathern  splint  upon  his  leg,  thigh  and 
pelvis,  like  that  depicted  here  (Fig.  64).    I  kept  him  lying 
there  uninterruptedly  for  the  space  of  six  months— from 
September,  1848,  to  March  29th,  1849— with  the  left  arm 
(the  side  diseased)  fixed  in  a  sling,  but  giving  him  permis- 
sion to  use  the  right  as  freely  as  he  might  wish,  in  order 
to  amuse  himself  with  his  various  playthings.  The  parents 
were  constantly  saying  to  me,  **Lct  him  get  up;  lying  in 
lied  will  make  him  so  weak,  and  his  general  health   will 
saflfer/' and  I  as  constantly  replying,  **No,  no,  his  health 
k  improving/*  and  insisting  upon  the  child  remaining 
ab*iolutely  quiet  for  at  least  six  months.    The  child  was 
then  allowed  to  get  up,  and  to  be  carried  about  out  of 
drtojs  but  the  splint  was  not  taken  off  until  the  end  of 
Itiirast  eleven  months  from  the  time  it  was  first  applied. 
Mthnt  time  the  whole  of  the  hip-joint  symptoms  had 
iiKJT  disappeared,  the  general  health  was  good,  and  the 
«liMUfer  was  also  greatly  improved  and  approaching  cure 
wT^iiAvlosis,  yet  discharging  now  and  then  little  frag- 
rtt^  of  cancellated  bone.    The  hip-joint  was  moveable^ 
^i^Wtt  And  would  bear  the  weight  of  the  body  in  stand- 
-       ^fccmt  inconvenience ;  so  that,  in  truth,  in  the  same 
^    tvith  the  same  constitution,  the  shoulder-joint  had 
proved  and  the  hip-joint  saved. 

^^  ^he  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  actual  eon- 

^^>fc^^  two  joints  in  this  case?,  Just  this,  I  appre- 

-^^^*  V^  the  shoulder,  Nature  never  had  a  chance  of 

^  ^~  ^^ ;  and  with  the  hip  disease^  she  had  everj-  op- 
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portunity  offered  to  her,  and  she  did  not  fail  to  make  good 

use  of  It.  The  treatment  adopted  for  one  joint  was  ineffect- 
ive, and  that  for  the  other  quite  successful.  In  1850  the 
shoulder  was  still  suppurating,  still  discharging  a  little  thin 
pus  and  very  minute  portions  of  bone»  and  there  ^was  a 
large  open  ulcer  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  joint.  In  1854 
I  had  a  leathern  splint  placed  upon  his  shoulder  and  upper 
arm,  which  he  wore  for  two  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  the  joint  was  perfectly  w^elL  I  saw  the  patient 
early  in  June,  1858,  and  the  hip-joint  was  then  in  a  natural 

Pi£.  64.. 


BP^ 


condition,and  theleft  shoulder-jointcompletelTanchylosed, 
The  anchylosis  and  its  remote  effects  manifested'  them- 
selves in  this  way :  the  humerus  and  scapula  were  dwarfed 
and  moved  rigidly  together,  and,  in  addition  to  the  rigidity 
of  that  joint,  the  clavicle  was  short,  as  compared  with  the 
other  side,  and  the  chest  on  the  left  or  shoulder-disease 
side  was  not  so  much  developed  as  on  the  other;  hence  the 
left  lung  and  chest-wall  were  not  in  true  concord  as  a  part 
ofthe  respiratory  apparatus.  The  possibility,  in  such  cases, 
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of  a  want  of  harmonious  and  due  proportionate  growth  of 
parts  ph^^siologically  associated,  ought  always  to  be  borne 
in  mind  by  the  surgeon,  and  the  patient  or  his  friends  in- 
formed of  it.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  an  al- 
most constant  occurrence.  The  real  importance  of  these 
remarks  will  apj>ear  when  applied  to  the  result  of  long- 
continued  hip-joint  disease  in  the  female.  Thus  I  have 
ascertained  by  examination  that  the  os  innominatum  on 
the  side  of  the  disease  does  not  growso  rapidly,  and  finally 
is  not  so  large  as  its  fellow  ;  hence  the  area  of  the  pelv-is 
is  not  symmetrical,  and  thus  may  interfere  with  parturi- 
tion at  the  full  period  of  gestation.*  I  may  add  that  this 
pelvic  deformity  is  most  conspicuous  when  the  hip  disease 
occurs  in,  or  continues  into  the  period  of  early  menstrua- 
tion. Time  will  not  allow  rae  to  dwell  on  the  other  details; 
but  I  must  express  my  conviction  that  if  the  surgeon  who 
first  saw  this  child's  shoulder  had  acted  upon  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  diseased  joint  resultingfrom  simpleinflammation, 
the  consequence  probably  of  injury,  and  had  given  Nature 
credit  for  being  very  active  in  the  reparative  as  well  as  in 
the  formative  process  at  that  period  of  life^  and  had  kept 
the  shoulder  perfectly  quiet  for  some  weeks,  the  shoulder- 
joint  would  have  been  saved  as  satisfactorily  as  the  hip- 
joint. 

To  disencumber  this  case  of  its  details,  it  is  just  this: 
Here  was  a  child  who  had  manifested  by  his  shoulder-joint 
a  scrofulous  taint,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so  (although  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  scrofula  to  the  extent  that  many  i>eople 
are),  whose  mother  died  scrofulous,  and  from  pulmonary 
tubercular  phthisis  and  hip  disease;  yet,  by  giving  this 
chikFs  hip-joint  rest  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of  these  con- 
stitutional and  inherited  difficulties,  he  perfectly  recovers 
from  this  affection  of  the  hip-joint,  because  it  was  recog- 

*  For  deformities  of  the  pelvis  caused  by  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
hip  see  note  to  p 

At  the  recent  Congress  at  MontpelUer  ( Brit.  Med.  Jotim.,  Oct.  4, 
1879,  J  the  pehas  of  a  woman  was  shown,  whose  thigh  had  been  ampu- 
tated in  early  childhood.  The  defomiity  consisted  in  the  atrophy  of 
that  portion  of  the  pelvis  which  corresponded  to  the  amputated  thigh. 
In  shape,  it  resembled  much  the  obliquely  distorted  pelvis  produced  by 
congenital  luxation  of  one  femur,  except  that  in  this  case  the  distortion 
corresponded  to  the  aide  of  the  healthv  articulation.  See  also  note,  pt 
-LED.] 
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nized  earK'  enough  to  enable  Nature  to  repair  the  injury 
which  the  child  had  sustained* 

I  may  add  that  in  February,  1861,  I  again  saw  this 
patient;  he  was  then  fifteen  3'ears  of  age.  His  general 
health  was  excellent;  the  formerly  diseased  shoulder-joint 
was  fixed  and  healed  up  and  painless;  the  hip-joint  was 
normal  in  every  respect ;  and  the  boy  had  great  mental 
abilities,  combined  with  considerable  energy.    The  left 


Left.  Right. 

On  compariti^  these  two  figiire^i,  it  is  obvioun  that  If  the  shoulder  diseaie  IsAd 
been  cm  the  rl^ht  flide^  and  the  same  tmdeveloped  condition  had  nunervened, 
the  value  of  this  patient's  praspects  in  after  Ufe  might,  from  his  mcflicient 
ri^ht  hand,  have  been  much  impaired. 


humerus  was  three  inches  shorter  than  the  right;  the  left 
radius  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  right ;  and  the  left  scapula  nearly  two  inches  shorter 
than  the  right,  measuring  from  the  acromion  process  to 
the  interior  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  left  hand  w*as 
smaller  than  the  right,  as  shown  in  these  ground-plans  of  the 
two  hands.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  peculiarities 
in  this  case  was  the  remarkable  development  of  all  the 
muscles  of  the  right  arm ;  it  had  the  aspect  of  the  arm  of 
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a  well-trained  and  most  powerful  prize-fighter.  I  could 
not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  the  muscles  of  a  boy  of 
fifteen  could  have  acquired  such  large  dimensions  and  such 
Ijcautiful  development. 


CASE  OF  BISKASED  HIP-JOINT  CURED  BY  FIYE  MOXTHS 

REST. 

In  1847  I  attended  a  young  gentleman  in  London,  aged 
seventeen,  with  severe  disease  of  the  hip-joint.  He  was 
pale»  unhealthy-looking  and  flabby;  he  had  enlarged 
tonsils  and  a  thick,  husky  voice.  The  hip-joint  disease 
was  the  consequence  of  fatigue  from  a  long  walk.  His 
mother,  four  sisters  and  two  brothers  had  died  of  pul- 
monary consumption;  so  that  his  prospects, constitution- 
ally speaking,  did  not  appear  to  be  very  favorable  to  a 
cure.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  saw  him  in  consultation  with 
myself  in  1847,  soon  after  the  symptoms  commenced,  and 
^ve  both  agreed  that  he  had  some  serious  disease  of  the 
hip-joint.  I  had  previously  applied  a  leathern  splint  or 
case  to  his  limb  and  pelvis  (Fig.  64);  and  he  was*  com- 
pelled to  maintain  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  splint 
on,  and  his  hip-joint  in  a  state  of  entire  rest,  during  five 
months.  After  that  time  he  graduallyresumed  his  walking 
exercise  and  has  been  perfectly  well  ever  since.  Here  was 
a  case  which  Judging  by  the  antecedents  of  the  patient,  by 
his  actual  bad  health,  and  looking  at  what  had  occurred  to 
his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  seemed  to  present  an 
unfavorable  prospect;  but  this  young  gentleman  was  in 
India  for  three  and  a  half  or  four  years,  in  very  active 
occupation  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  is  now  perfectly 
well.  He  can  move  his  joint  freely,  and  can  walk  seven 
or  eight  miles  without  any  difliculty.  He  is  rather  thinner 
than  formerly,  but  is  apparenth'  quite  well. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show  you,  that  notwithstanding 
that  disease  of  the  hip-joint  may  have  advanced  to  a 
period  when  thes^-mptoms  of  hip  disease  areconspicuously 
distinct,  though  the  constitution  may  be  very  bad  and 
the  soft  parts  of  the  joint  destroyed,  patients  may  still 
get  perfect h'  well  by  rest,  with  an  anchylosed  hip-jotnt. 
This  would  at  once  appear  to  negative  the  idea  of  a 
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scrofulous  condition  of  the  bones  necessarily  existing  in 
such  cases. 

The  notes  of  the  next  case  to  which  I  shall  allude  are 
taken  from  my  private  practice. 

CASE  OF  HlP-JOINT  DISEASE  OF  OXE  YEAR*S  DURATION 
CURED  IN  SEVEN  MONTHS  BY  REST. 


ittary,  1855,  the  patient  (a  little  girl  between  four 
"'and  five  years  old  K  lame  and  in  great  pain,  w^as  taken  to 
a  surgeon,  who  pronounced  that  sh<*  had  hip-joint  disease 
and  that  he  regarded  it  as  scrofulous.  She  was  under  his 
professional  care  about  eight  months.  He  directed  her  to 
be  taken  to  the  sea-side,  to  have  medicine  and  to  move 
about  or  to  take  exercise,  that  her  general  health  might  be 
improved^  thus  hoping  to  cure  the  case  b}'- invigorating  the 
constitution;  but  no  direct  rest  was  given  to  thehip-joint* 
The  local  and  general  disturbance  and  distress  increased 
so  as  to  become  excessively  severe.  In  December,  1855, 
eleven  or  twelve  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
symptoms,  she  was  brought  to  my  house.  She  could  not 
bear  the  pain  of  l>eing  very  gently  and  carefully  carried  in 
the  arms  of  her  mother.  The  child  was  much  wasted,  and 
a  picture  of  really  extreme  bodily  distress,  screaming  with 
pain  nearl}^  all  the  time  she  was  with  me;  and  her  mother 
informed  me  that  she  had  had  scarcely  any  sleep  during 
many  weeks  from  the  pain  in  the  hip  and  the  outer  side  of 
the  knee,  these  pains  being  especially  severe  at  night. 
The  thigh  was  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  adducted  and  the 
knee  turned  inwards,  evincing  a  disposition  of  the  head 
of  the  femur  to  be  dislocated  backwards;  there  were  also 
fullness  and  rotundity  at  the  back  of  the  joint.  The  slightest 
pressure  upon  the  trochanter  major  or  upon  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  head  of  the  femur  into 
the  acetabulum,  caused  great  agony.  There  was  a  marked 
disposition  of  the  head  of  the  bone  to  be  displaced  back- 
wards (always  a  serious  complication),  and  the  distinct 
fluctuation  of  an  abscess  below  Poupart*s  ligament  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  hip-joint*  The  patient  was  taken  home 
with  great  care,  and  by  my  direction,  Mr.  H.  Bigg  went  to 
the  house  the  same  evening  and  moulded  this  leathern 
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splint  (see  Fig.  64)  or  case  upon  the  pelvis  and  upon  the 
hip,  with  an  extension  to  the  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  hip-joint  and  the  whole  leg  at  rest.  Great  pain 
and  distress  were  experienced  by  the  patient  whilst  the 
limb  was  being  straightened,  but  there  was  no  alternative, 
and  it  was  done.  In  adapting  a  splint  to  a  case  of  hip- 
joint  disease,  it  is  important  not  only  to  prevent  any  move- 
ment of  the  joint,  but  also  to  insure  easy,  persistent  con- 
tact between  the  articular  surfaces  \vithont  pressure,  so  as 
to  facilitate  bony  union,  supposing  the  soft  parts  to  be 
destroyed;  or  if  the  soft  parts  be  simply  inflamed  and 
swollen,  then  to  prevent  undue  pressure  (the  result  of 
unconstrained  muscular  force)  of  the  soft  parts,  mutually 
inflamed  upon  each  other.  Another  object  in  this  case  was 
to  pre  vent  rotation  of  the  limb  either  in  wards  or  outwards, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  i'f  no  such  rotation  be  permit  ted^ 
no  dislocation  can  occur.  All  the  requirements  were 
carried  out  in  this  patient  by  thesplint.  It  was  accurately 
adapted  and  answered  remarkably  well.  You  will  observe 
that  a  sliding  foot-piece  is  attached,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  growth  or  elongation  of  the  limb.  Children  grow 
very  rapidly,  especially  so  if  well  fed,  when  in  the  recum- 
bent and  supine  position,  and  if  the  Mot-piece  of  the  splint 
be  fixed,  there  will  be  a  constant  contention,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  between  the  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  splint  and 
the  changes  incident  to  growth.  The  foot-piece  must  there- 
fore be  allowed  to  elongate  itself  as  the  child  grows.  The 
splint  is  also  provided  with  a  trans  verse  portion  under  the 
footpiece,  which  prevents  the  possibility  of  any  rotation 
either  inwards  or  outwards.  The  patient  was  placed  on 
her  back  upon  a  well-stufted  hair-mattress  bed,  and  this 
splint  was  kept  on  uninterruptedly,  or  nearl3-  so,  during 
seven  months.  It  Avas  taken  off  three  or  four  times  by 
myself  with  care,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
progress  of  the  cure,  and  of  facilitating  personal  cleanli- 
ness. During  the  latter  portion  of  the  time  she  was  taken 
out  of  doors,  with  the  leathern  case  or  splint  on,  and  lying 
horizontally  upon  a  little  wheeled  carriage  with  easy 
springs.  The  medical  treatmentconsistedsimpfyof  opium^ 
in  large  doses  at  first,  to  secure  sleep,  and  one-sixteenth 
of  a  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury  twice  a  day,  with  sar- 
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saparilla,  during  about  a  couple  of  months*    No  seton,  no 

issue,  no  tartar-emetic  ointment,  no  croton-oil  liniments, 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  used.  The  general  health  and 
appetite  improved  rapidly  after  the  iirst  month  of  con- 
finement to  bed.  At  the  expiration  of  the  seven  months  all 
pain»  tenderness  and  constitutional  disturbance  having  dis- 
appeared, she  was  allowed  to  take  gentle  and  well-^vatched 
walking  exercise,  without  harm.  The  abscess  in  the  thigh 
gradually  subsided,  and  was  finally  absorbed.  I  saw  the 
patient  again  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  months  from  the 
time  she  began  to  take  independent  exercise.  She  walked 
into  m>'room  quite  comfortabl3\  well  in  health,  but  rather 
flat  footed.  She  could  then  walk  two  miles  without  any 
difficulty  or  pain.  The  muscles  of  the  thigh  and 
leg  were  increasing  in  size  almost  weekly.  There  was  a 
slight  limp  in  the  walk,  the  foot  very  little  everted,  and 
there  was»  jierhaps,  from  about  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
shortening  of  that  limb,  as  compared  with  the  other; 
there  was  no  abscess  to  be  felt,  no  fluctuation  to  be 
detected  an%'vvhere,  and  the  bony  anchylosis  was  perfect. 
For  the  purpose  of  testing  this  latter  point  of  bonyimion, 
I  placed  the  child  recumbent  upon  a  couch,  and  pressing 
downwards  upon  the  pelvis,  endeavored  to  flex  the  thigh- 
bone upon  the  pelvis,  but  I  could  not  carry  the  thigh-bone 
towards  the  abdomen  without  lifting  the  pelvis  at  the 
same  time;  the  other  lower  limb  was  perfectly  natural  in 
all  its  movements.  I  might  suggest  that  the  slight  short- 
ness of  the  diseased  limb  was  due  to  the  arrest  of  growth 
on  that  side,  while  the  other  side  was  growing,  this  defect 
in  development  as  to  the  length  of  the  limb  being  aconstant 
result  of  hipdisease.  This  case  proves,  then,  that  although 
hip-joint  disease  may  have  existed  uncontrolled  during 
nearly  a  twelvemonth,  yet  it  is  perfectly  curable,  w  ith  a 
stifl' joint,  by  rest  alone,  which  may  be  styled  the  best 
possible  result  in  such  a  condition  of  joint.  The  case,  I 
think,  shows  also  that  there  was  no  scrofulous  condition, 
no  tuberculous  state  of  bones,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  if 
those  bones  had  been  scrofulous,  we  should  have  obtained 
such  a  rapid  and  perfect  anchylosis,  or  bony  union. 

I  now  c©meto  another  case  of  hip-joint  disease,  of  which 
I  have  the  post-mortem  results.    The  patient  had  been 
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partly  in  the  hospital,  and  partly  a  private  patient ;  and 
the  case  shows  that,  notwithstanding  a  tubercular  con- 
stitntion,  yet  b}^  rest  and  proper  treatment,  persons  with 
severe  hip-joint  disease  ma^'  do  well. 

CASE  OF  HIP  DISEASE  OCCURRING  IN  A  SCROFUI-OUS 
PATIENT  :  THE  HIP  DISEASE  CURED  BY  REST- 


A.  R was  thirteen  years  and  a  half  old  when  he  died> 

in  Oct.,  1857,  He  began  to  be  lame  in  1855.  There  was 
no  known  accident*  He  had  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  but  no  pain  in  the  knee  or  hip,  so  far  as  he  or  hia 
parents  remembered.  He  was  taken  to  an  hospital  sur- 
geon, w^ho  l>e]ievedthe  pain  to  be  rheumatic.  The  patient 
Avas  ordered  to  employ  walking  exercise  everyday,  and  to 
take  tonics,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  sea-side  to  improve  his 
general  health  J  but  the  local  disease  was  not  at  all  di- 
minished, and  he  was,  by  particular  request,  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  under  a  physician,  in  July,  1856.  He  was 
then  thought  to  be  rheumatic,  and  was  treated  for  rheu- 
matism. He  remained  for  six  weeks  without  the  slightest 
benefit.  He  was  brought  to  my  house  in  October,  1856, 
fifteen  months  after  the  joint  disease  had  comraenced, 
clearly  syfiTering  from  hip-joint  disease,  and  presenting  a 
very  tubercular  and  scrofulous  appearance.  There  were 
all  the  symptoms  of  hip-joint  disease,  resembling  those  of 
the  littlegirl  whosecase  I  have  just  mentioned.  There  was 
pain  in  and  about  the  hip-joint,  great  tenderness,  great 
fullness^  evident  suppuration,  and  a  constant  tendency 
to  dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone  backwards.  The  foot  was 
being  turned  inwards  by  the  muscles,  which  were  in  a 
state  of  spasm,  the  spasmodicjerkingofthe  limb  occurring 
most  violent!}"  just  as  the  patient  w^as  going  off  to  sleep. 
I  may  obser^^e  that  this  is  the  time  when  dislocation 
most  frequently  occurs.  There  jwas  every  indication, 
in  fact,  of  dislocation  taking  place  from  this  cause,  if 
means  were  not  employed  to  prevent  it.  The  fluctuation 
of  an  abscess  was  obvious  at  the  upper  and  outer  side  of 
the  thigh,  and  the  glands  of  the  groin  were  enlarged. 
His  nights,  his  mother  said,  w^ere  ''horrible;'*  he  suffered 
much  pain,  had  no  appetite,  and  was  exceedingly  feverish. 
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The  leathern  splint  (Fig.  66)  was  placed  upon  the  patient, 
and,  as  there  was  an  abscess  of  considerable  size  then  form- 
ing, it  was  necessary  to  make  an  aperture  in  the  splint  to 
allow  of  some  local  application,  and  to  enable  me  subse- 
quently, it  necessary  or  advisable,  to  open  the  abscess 
without  disturbing  the  hip-joint.  The  patient  died  about 
a  year  afterwards  of  chronic  tubercular  peritonitis;  he 


' 


had  also  some  tubercles  and  cavities  at  the  apices  of  both 
lungs.  In  this  case  we  find  both  in  the  peritoneum  and  in 
the  lungs  the  pathological  evidences  of  the  tubercular  dia- 
thesis, or  (if  tubercle  is  to  be  the  histological  basis  of 
scrofula)  of  the  true  scrofulous  constitution.  Notwith- 
standing ^11  this,  b}^  keeping  the  patient's  hip-joint  per- 
fectly quiet,  we  not  only  prevented  dislocation,  but  al- 
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lowed  Nature  to  produce  bony  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint. 
If  ever  there  was  a  local  condition  w^hich  seemed  to  defy 
the  probability  of  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint,  it  was  in 
this  case;  or  if  ever  there  was  a  constitutional  state  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  would  suggest  an^iihing  like 
a  prospect  of  good  repair^  this  was  such  an  instance. 
But  here  (Fig.  67)  is  represented  the  hip-joint  itself  of  this 
patient;  the  bones  are  not  perfectly  consolidated,  it  is 
true,  although  they  are  very  nearly  so.    I  have  placed  be- 

Fig.  67. 
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This  drawing  represents  a  continuotss  vertical  section  of  tbe  ob  innomla&titnr 
acetaboluin  aiiJ  thiKh-bonc  of  this  paticat*  aged  thirteen  and  a  half,  a.  Os 
innosiinatum.  6,  Neck  of  thigh-bone,  e,  Epiphysis  of  bead  of  bone  united 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  acetabulum,    tf,  Bpipnysis  of  troclianteT  major. 


fore  you  a  faithful  sketch,  and  you  observe  that  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  firmly  joined  to  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum. 
In  fact,  so  complete  and  so  strong  was  the  medium  of 
union  between  the  two  bones,  that  he  had  walked  out  of 
doors  several  times  \\'ithout  the  splint  and  could  bear  his 
weight  upon  the  limb  without  pain. 

Here,  then,  was  a  scrofulous  constitution,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  tubercular  deposit  in  the  bones,  and  the 
repair  is  good.    This  case  is  also  very  encouraging  to  the 
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pursuance  of  a  persevering  plan  of  treatment  by  **rest/' 
The  medical  treatment  of  tlie  case  was  very  simple. 
Whilst  the  bo^^  was  suiJering  from  a  febrile  condition,  he 
took  the  ordinary  fever  medicines,  and  subsequently  we 
gave  him  for  a  short  time  a  small  quantity  of  bichloride  of 
mercur}'- with  sarsaparilla,  and  after  that  cod-liver  oil  and 
steel  wine,  securing  at  the  same  time  rest  to  the  hip-joint. 
Absorption  of  the  abscess  was  proceeding  in  this  case.  The 
remains  of  the  abscess  were  found  in  the  form  of  a  small 
quantity  of  sero- purulent  fluid  and  a  layer  of  semi-solid 
deposit  upon  the  floor  of  the  contracted  abscess-cavity. 
This  cavity  communicated,  by  a  very  narrow,  tortuous 
canal,  scarcely  larger  than  a  probe,  with  the  parts  sur- 
rounding the  joint,  but  we  could  not  detect  its  exact  ter- 
mination. 

Several  of  the  cases  of  hip  disease  which  I  have  related 
occurred  some  time  ago,  and  I  selected  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  they  did  well,  and  have  since  done 
well,  the  patients  being  alive  and  in  good  health,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  whose  anchylosed  hip-joint  I  have 
placed  before  you.  I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to 
three  other  cases  of  hip-joint  disease  formerly  under  my 
care  in  the  hospital,  and  from  which  sketches  were  taken. 
I  think  you  will  perceive  they  give  some  important 
evidence  of  the  value  of  rest  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases. 

DISEASED  hip-joint;  LIMB  MUCH  BENT;  STRAIGHTENED 
UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHLOROFORM  J  SPLINT  AP- 
PLIED;  CURED  BY  REST. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  little  gir!  aged  seven.  She 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital  under  my  care  in  June, 
1860,  with  rather  acute  disease  of  the  left  hip-joint,  and  in 
very  bad  health.  Three  years  ago  she  fell  dowstairs  and 
was  supposed  to  have  hurt  her  hip;  she  had  been  more  or 
less  lame  and  in  pain  ever  since.  By  irregular  rest  and 
quiet,  and  getting  about  on  crutches,  she  was,  after  some 
time,  recovering,  when  she  was  knocked  do wn  by  accident. 
This  was  followed  by  pain  in  the  hip.  She  then  became 
an  out-patient  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  during  three 
months,  and  at  Guy's  during  nine  months,  without  any 
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benefit.    When  admitted  into  Guy's,  in  June,  1860,  she 

had  all  the  indications,  local  and  general,  of  severe  hip- 
joint  disease,  with  deep  suppuration  io  the  tin terior,  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  thigh.  The  limb  was  flexed  and 
adducted ;  the  patient  was  suffering  great  pain  in  the  hip, 
had  little  sleep  at  night,  and  little  or  no  appetite.  Chloro- 
form was  administered,  and  the  contracted  muscles  of  the 
joint  yielded  steadily  and  nicely  to  carefully  applied 
extension.  The  flexed  lirab  was  made  straight,  and  a 
long  common  iron  splint  (Fig.  68)  applied  along  its  outer 
side,  extending  from  near  the  axilla  to  the  foot,  with  a 
transverse  bar  to  prevent  rotation;  the  recumlient  and 
supine  positions  to  be  strctly  maintained.  Immediately 
after  the  application  of  the  splint,  all  the  disturbing 
symptoms  began  to  disap|>ear,  and  her  api>etite  returned. 
So  free  from  suflering  did  the  patient  continue,  and  so 

Fig.  es. 


efficacious  was  the  splint,  that  I  did  not  disturb  it  for  five 
months^  that  is,  till  November,  1860,  and  then  the  joint 
was  found  to  be  fixed  or  anchylosed  to  the  acetabulum, 
and  the  experimental  movements  did  not  produce  much 
pain.  The  patient  was  ordered  to  continue  the  splint. 
In  Feb,,  1861,  there  was  not  a  single  untoward  symptom; 
the  health  was  good.  The  splint  having  been  removed^ 
the  bony  anchylosis  was  firm,  and  the  lower  extremities 
whereof  nearly  the  same  length.  She  had  no  pain  when 
direct  pressure  was  made  on  the  hip-joint  below  Poupart*» 
ligament,  nor  when  the  sole  of  the  foot  was  struck.  This 
sketch  (Fig.  69}  was  made  on  June  6th,  1861.  The  child 
was  quite  well  except  that  lui  abscess  was  still  there, 
which  was  not  to  be  opened  under  any  circumstances  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  absorbed.  The  child  went  out  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1861,  since  which  time  I  have  not  seen  her. 
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The  other  two  cases  are  more  remarkable.  They  are 
specimens  of  hip-joint  disease,  cured,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
rest.  In  both  cases  dislocation  outwards  and  backwards 
on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  occurred  from  disease,  and 
in  both  the  dislocations  were  reduced,  and  the  bones  have 
since  remained  in  their  proper  positions. 

Fig.  69. 
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ScTere  disease  of  the  left  hip-jomt ;  terminating  in  bon  j  anchYlosis,  with  tliei 
limb  Id  a  good  ana  u»i:fiil  position ;  cured  by  meclianical  rest. 


DISIX)CATION    ON  DORSUM    ILII    OF    LEFT    FE^TITH  FROM  DIS- 
EASE;   DISLOCATION   REDUCED;   ANCHYLOSIS  PROCEEDING. 

C.  B ,  aged  five.    No  accident  or  local  injury  was 

known  to  have  happened  to  the  child,  who  was  previously 
in  good  health.  He  complained  of  pain  in  the  knee  six 
months  before  he  began  to  be  lame.  He  was  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Stormont  of  Chestnut,  eighteen  months  ago. 
lie  used  to  lie  in  bed  for  a  w^eek  or  ten  days ;  then  get  up, 
and  soon  became  lame  again,  taking  alternate  rest  and 
exercise,  but  on  the  whole  steadily  getting  worse  until 
24 
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December,  1860,  wlieii  be  coidd  mot  get  «v  wice  wltid 
lit  hm  been  eooitJUitly  in  bed»  tjifl^  oo  &  i%lit  »de. 
DSiloeatkni  of  the  tUgMMMe  loiBt  hmw^  occmicj  wben  in 
bed.  Tbe  left  leg  was  drawn  np.  He  ss&red  great  pain 
in  the  knee  and  hip.  The  garni  bealtb  was  way  bad, 
and  be  eonid  acarccly  bear  being  moved  b j  t  he  nttrae.  Tl» 
patient  was  in  an  bMpital  inLoodcmdnrrngtliexnonLhsof  j 
April  and  May,  1860.  He  had  an  innc  made  ora-  theMp-  ^ 


n  u' 


Tills  ■kcUli  itiown  Ihf  fiatknt'H  actual  condition.    Tbe  Uxnb  is  in  good  po<iltioii 
And  the  child  fret  ftom  pain. 

joint  when  iii  that  inHtttution  without  any  benefit;  no 
Aplintii  were  applied;  he  was  more  lame  when  he  came 
out  than  when  he  went  in;  and  he  was  represented  as  in* 
curable.  ]Ie  came  under  my  care  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
IH*U.  lie  hnd  then  a  dislocation  of  the  left  feitiur  on  to 
ihc  dormum  of  the  ihum*  The  dislocation  was  reduced 
three  weekn  after  adinisision,  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form. The  pelvi»  and  lower  limb  were  then  carefully  (and 
not  too  tightly)  bandaged  to  a  straight  wooden  splint 
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placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb.  The  splint  had  a 
transverse  footpiece  fixed  to  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
rotation  of  the  hip-joint.  There  was  scarcely  any  pain  in 
the  knee  or  hip-joint  after  that  time.  His  health  appeared 
perfectly  good,  and  the  limb  was  in  an  excellent  position. 
There  was  no  pain,  but  simply  an  abscess  upon  the  ante- 
rior and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  which  was  left  alone* 
Bony  union  had  taken  place  between  the  head  of  the 
feniiir  and  the  acetabulum. 

This  appears  to  be  a  good  case  in  reference  to  the  influ- 
ence of  rest  in  the  treatment  of  diseased  hip-joint. 

dislocation  of  tiiigii-bone  upox  the  dorsum  ilh  from 
diseasb;   dislocation  twice  reduced;  anchylosis  l\ 

GOOD  position. 


The  third  case  is  a  much  more  curiousone,  Mr. Stanley, 

who  hapi^ened  to  be  at  Guy*s  Hospital  in  the  summer  of 

1859,  saw  this  little  patient.    M.  P »  aged  seven,  was 

admitted  into  Charity  ward  on  March  2nd,  1859,  under 
my  care.  Her  mother  stated  that  she  had  always  been  a 
very  delicate  child.  In  November,  1858,  she  first  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  left  knee,  and  was  noticed  to  walk 
lamely;  her  health  also  began  to  be  seriousl}'  damaged. 
The  mother  took  her  as  an  out-patient  to  a  London 
hospital,  where  numerous  blisters  were  applied  without 
api^arent  benefit.  The  recumbent  position  was  subse- 
quently in  part  maintained^  while  occasional  blisters  over 
the  hip  were  prescribed.  This  plan  was  perseYered  in, 
but  so  severe  was  the  pain  experienced  in  moving,  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  liertocontinue  her  attendance  as  an 
out-patient.  About  a  fortnight  before  her  admission  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  the  deformity  which  is  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
location of  the  thigh-bone  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium 
first  distinctly  appeared ;  it  occurred  at  night,  accompanied 
by  great  aggravation  of  the  patient's  symptoms.  This 
led  her  ft-iends  to  seek  admission  for  her  into  Guy's, 
The  report  on  admission  states  that  she  was  a  feeble, 
strumous-looking  child,  with  delicate  skin,  long  eye- 
lashes and  somewhat  prominent  lips.  She  had  lost  her 
appetite,  and  was  suflFering  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  the  hip, 
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especial!}'  at  night*  She  was  very  restless,  and  the  left 
leg  was  much  shorter  than  the  other.  The  thigh  was 
flexed  and  adducted,  the  knee  bent,  the  foot  turned  in- 
wards, resembling  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  thefemur 
upon  the  dorsum  ilii;  in  fact,  the  head  of  the  bone  could 
be  felt  lying  upon  the  ilium  behind  the  acetabulum 
when  the  leg  was  rotated  inwards.  A  fortnight  after 
admission,  she  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, and  the  limb  forcibh^  extended  or  drawn  down- 
wards to  the  level  of  the  acetabuUxm,  and  then  rotated 
outwards;  and  so  the  head  of  the  femur  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  acetabulum.  The  deformity  h a vingl^een 
thus  removed,  and  the  dislocation  reduced,  a  long  iron 
sphnt  was  applied  to  the  outer  side  of  the  limb  and  peKns 
to  give  rest  to  the  hipjoint.  The  child  was  afterwards 
restless  and  irritable,  and  in  a  day  or  two  succeeded  in  so 
loosening  the  bandages  and  splints,  that  thefemur  l^ecame 
again  dislocated  backwards,  with  its  head  upon  the  dorsum 
ilii.  On  Aprd  30th,  1860,  ten  weeks  after  the  first  occur- 
rence of  dislocation,  she  was  again  placed  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  dislocation  once  more 
reduced.  A  long  straight  splint  was  again  applied  to  the 
limb  and  pelvis,  and  short  splints  put  upon  her  hands,  to 
prevent  her  meddling  with  the  bandages.  Thismanceuvre 
succeeded,  and  in  a  few  da3*s  the  hand  splints  were  taken 
oft",  as  she  found  the  long  splint  to  the  leg  and  pelvis  so 
comfortable,  and  she  was  herself  so  free  from  pain,  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  it.  From  that  time  she 
went  on  improving  rapidh';  she  became  better  in  health 
and  plumper  than  she  ever  was  before.  In  the  summer  of 
1859,  during  the  w^arm  w^eather,  she  was  carried  into  the 
garden  or  park  at  Guy's.  She  slept  and  ate  well,  and 
made  no  complaint  of  pain.  The  splint  was  replaced  and 
readjusted  at  intervals,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  joint.  October.  1859:  The  patient  was  examined.  The 
diseased  limb  seemed  rather  longer  than  the  sound  one; 
the  symmetry  of  the  two  hip-joints  was  nearly  perfect ;  the 
femur  could  onl}^  be  slightly  flexed  upon  the  pelvis.  There 
was  still  slight  tenderness  on  pressure  on  the  trochanter 
major  and  the  head  of  the  femur,  the  anch^dosis  being  not 
yet  completed.    On  March  26th,  1860,  the  report  states: 
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Anchylosis  is  perfect;  at  least  the  pelvis  moves  firmly  with 
the  femur  without  pain;  the  patient  can  bear  some  weight 
upon  the  left  limb»  and  can  walk  a  few  steps  with  a  little 
support.  There  is  no  tenderness  on  pressure  upon  the 
head  of  the  femur  or  the  trochanter  major.  About  five 
inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  an  abscess  can  be  detected. 


Fig 


This  sketch  re presciit«t  the  actual  (position  of  tbjs  Mttie  i>atleiit*«litnhs,  the  splint 
bcin^rcmovetl  to  enable  the  ttrtiftt  to  compJctr  hi?!  repTPsentation  of  tbcir 
otiUinc,  The  dark  upott  !*e<^ri  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  indicates 
the  opening  comxnunlc&tmg  with  the  abHcess,  wnich  still  dischargcfi  a  small 
qnantitj  of  puruJcat  fltiid. 


The  splint  to  be  re-applied.  This  I  looked  upon  as  a  pet 
kind  of  a  case.  I  have  a  photograph  (Fig.  71)  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  as  she  stood  before  the  artist.  Mr. 
Furner»  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Brighton  Hospital, 
obliged  me  by  taking  her  under  his  eare,  and  she  was  for 
three  months  at  the  seaside,  where  she  was  in  capital 
health,  free  from  pain,  and  could  walk  a  little  about  the 
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hospttal  ward.  At  the  expiration  of  three  months  her 
parents  brought  her  to  town  by  an  excursion-train;  the 
splint  had  been  taken  oft',  and  in  the  large  and  careless 
crowd  at  the  London  terminus  the  child  was  so  pushed  and 
squeezed,  that  the  limb  was  forcibly  turned  backwards 
upon  the  pelvis,  material^  damaging  the  newly-united 
structures  at  the  hip-joint*  She  was  taken  home  screaming 
with  pain,  and  soon  afterward  suppuration  occurred  near 
the  hip.  The  discharge  depressed  her  health  extensively, 
so  that,  when  I  discovered  her  home  near  Stepney,  I  found 
her  greatly  emaciated,  badly  fed  and  badlv  nursed;  no 
splint  upon  the  limb,  and  a  profuse  discharge  from  the 
abscess.  She  was  admitted  into  Guy*s  Hospital  imder  my 
care,  with  the  second  injury  to  the  hip-joint.  Her  health 
gradually  improved ;  the  discharge  diminished,  and  ossific 
consolidation  again  took  place  in  the  hip-joint.  This  case 
was  finally  cured,  and  remained  so  up  to  the  last  occasion 
on  which  I  saw  her,  some  years  after  the  date  of  her 
leaving  the  hospital. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  influence  of  Rest  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  generally,  I  thought  I  might, 
more  especiall}^  by  pointing  out  its  application  to  the 
diseases  of  the  joints,  induce  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
professional  brethren  a  more  philosophic  consideration  of 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  a  class  of  cases  which  are, 
not  unfrequentl^s  abandoned  to  the  care  of  theempiricand 
the  mindless. 

By  regarding  this  subject  of  physiological  and  mechani- 
cal Rest  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  proper  professional 
light,  the  surgeon  will  be  compelled  to  admit  that  he  has 
no  power  to  repair  directly  any  injury.  It  will  induce  him 
to  acknowledge,  in  all  humility,  that  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  Nature  alone  to  repair  the  waste  of  any  structure.  He 
will  thus  realize  that  his  chief  duty  consists  in  ascertaining 
and  removing  those  impediments  which  obstruct  the 
reparative  process,  or  thwart  the  efforts  of  Nature,  and 
thus  enable  her  to  restore  the  parts  to  their  normal 
condition. 
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LECTURE  XV. 


Dislocation  of  Riglit  Femur;  Reduced  Two  Months  Afterwards:  Death 
From  P^'fcmia — Hip  Disease  Supposed  to  be  Scrofulous  Cured  by  Aq- 
chylosis  After  Rest;  No  Distinct  Abscess— Hip  Disease  in  a  Phthisical 
Patient  Cured  by  Anchylosis ;  Abscess  Absorbed — Discussion  on  the 
Propriety  of  Opening  Abscesses  Connected  with  Diseased  Joints— Hip 
Disease;  Bony  Anchylosis;  Opening-  of  Abscess  Deferred;  Recovery — 
Chronic  Abscess  Absorl:>ed — Abscess  in  Dorsal  Region  Absorbed — Dis- 
ease of  Hip-joint;  Anchylosis  and  Large  Abscess  Absorbed  —  Dis- 
eased Flip-joiut,  with  Suppuration  of  the  Left  Side,  Cured  by  Four 
Months*  Rest;  Abscess  Absorbed — Diseascil  Hip-joint,  Supposed  to  be 
Gonorrhceal;  Abscess  Opened  by  Nature;  Portions  of  Bone  Extrtided 
by  Granulations;  Cured  by  Rest,  with  Permanent  Anchylosis. 


From  the  unfinished  state  in  which  I  left  the  subject  of 

^'hip-joint  disease''  in  my  last  lecture,  I  feel  bound  to 
give  some  further  evidence  in  support  of  my  assertion, 
that  hip-joint  diseases  are  not  so  commonly  scrofulous 
as  has  teen  assumed,  or,  if  scrofulous,  are  yet  curable  by 
**rest/' 

I  am  well  aware  that  my  assertion,  that  diseased  hip- 
joints  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  generally  associated  with 
scrofula  as  is  commonh^  supposed,  must  be  well  demon- 
strated by  facts  before  I  can  make  an  impression  on  the 
thinking  and  reflecting  portion  of  our  profession.  I  must 
be  prepared  to  show,  by  a  series  of  undeniable  cases,  that 
diseased  joints,  whether  scrofulous  or  not,  will  yield  to 
the  treatment  b_v  mechanical  rest,  before  I  can  induce  my 
brethren  to  follow  my  plans  in  their  daily  practice.  I  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  you  some  addition<il  facts  and  cases 
in  support  and  corroboration  of  the  views  I  have  long 
entertained  on  this  subject. 

At  the  conclusion  of  mv  last  lecture.  I  mentioned  two 
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cases  of  hip-joint  disease,  in  each  of  which  dislocation  of 
the  thigh-bone  hrid  occurred  from  disease,  and  in  each  was 
subsequently  reduced.  At  that  time  one  of  the  cases  had 
been  doing  remarkably  well  up  to  the  period  of  anaccident 
which  led  to  a  severe  injury  of  the  new  medium  of  bony 
union  (anchylosis)  between  the  femur  and  acetabulum. 
That  child^remained  some  months  after  her  re-admission 
into  the  hospital  and  was  finally  cured.  I  have  lost 
sight  of  her  for  some  years.  The  other  patient  also  left 
the  hospital,  going  on  most  satisfactorily,  and  wearing 
a  leathern  splnit.  Here  is  a  short  report  (March  11th, 
1862)  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  latter  patient  from 
Mr.  Stormont  of  Chestnut:  **I  saw  the  hip-joint  case 
yesterday.  His  general  health  is  very  good;  the  limb 
preserves  its  position  and  its  length,  and  there  is  no  pain 
at  the  hip-joint  on  pressure.  The  splint  has  not  l^een 
taken  off  since  his  returtv  home/* 

I  now  bring  forward  two  other  cases  bearing  on  this 
subject, 

CASE  OF  DISLOCATION  OF  BOTfl  THIGH-BONES  FROM  DISEASB 
OF  THE  HIP-JOINTS ;  ONE  FEMUR  BEING  DISPLACED  ON  TO 
THE  DORSUM  ILU,  NEAR  TO  THE  ISCHIATIC  NOTCH;  THE 
OTHER  DISLOCATED  DOWNWARDS,  BELOW  THE  LEVEL  OF 
THE  ACETABULUM  AND  CLOSE  TO  THE  FORAMEN  OVALE. 

K.  S ,a  girl  aged  fourteen,  was  admitted  into  Charity 

ward,  under  my  care,  in  July,  1864*  The  child  was 
greatly  emaciated,  and  daily  growing  weaker  from  a 
large  amount  of  thin  purulent  discharge,  which  came 
from  numerous  sinuses  communicating  with  the  hip-joints. 
The  head  of  the  left  femur  was  distinctly  felt  and  seen 
upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  the  left  leg  lying  across  the  right 
thigh  just  below  the  level  of  the  pubes.  and  pressing  the 
right  thigh  down  into  the  bed,  so  that  it  became  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  had  happened  to  the  head  of  the  right 
femur.  This,  after  chloroform  had  been  given,  was  found 
lying  deep  below  the  right  acetabulum,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  foramen  ovale.  In  the  hojie  of  improving  the 
general  health,  any  attempt  at  reduction  was  deferred  for 
about  a  fortnight,  when,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
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the  reduction  of  the  left  femur  was  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty.  A  straight  splint  was  applied,  extending 
from  near  the  axilla,  along  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  to 
the  foot.  Owing  to  the  exhausted  state  of  the  patient, 
steps  for  restoring  the  position  of  the  right  thigh  were 
deferred  for  nearly  a  month  more,  when  chloroform  was 
again  given,  and  the  limb  having  been  rotated,  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  lifted  up  from  its  deep  position,  and  then 
replaced  in  the  acetabulum.  A  straight  splint  was  applied 
as  on  the  left  side,  and  thin  pillows  placed  between  the 
legs.  The  health  of  the  patient  was  restored  rapidly,  the 
discharge  from  the  sinuses  becoming  less  and  less  until  it 
almost  ceased.  The  splints  were  removed  occasionally 
for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness.  After  about  four  or  five 
months  of  rest,  comparative  fixity  of  the  joints  became 
apparent,  and  ultimately  the  anchylosis  was  perfected 
in  both  limbs  and  in  good  positions.  On  being  allowed 
to  get  up,  the  patient  was  able  to  stand  without  pain. 
Gradually  she  gained  more  and  more  power,  and  used  to 
shuffle  about  the  ward  swinging  her  trunk  upon  the 
pelvis,  anchylosed  to  the  femurs. 

She  left  Gu3^'s  Hospital  in  April,  1865,  to  go  to  the 
Cripples*  Home,  getting  about  on  crutches.  She  remained 
here  two  years,  and  left  to  go  to  a  dressmaking  establish- 
ment in  Kilbum.  At  this  time  she  walked  very  well,  and 
without  crutches.  All  enquiries  to  ascertain  her  where* 
abouts  have  ended  in  failure. 


DISLOCATION  OF  RIGHT  FEMUR  FROM   DISEASE  OF  THE    HIP- 
joint;    REDUCTION    OF    THE     DISLOCATION    TWO    MONTHS 

afterwards;  death  from  PV-EMIA. 

The  patient,  S,  R ,  aged  twent^'-two,  was  admitted 

into  Guy's  Hospital,  under  my  eare,  on  the  31st  of 
Oetol>er,  1861.    Her  histor}' was  this: 

Four  motiths  ago  she  was  taken  ill,  without  any  known 
cause,  with  pains  down  the  right  kg  and  thigh,  which  con- 
fined her  to  bed.  She  remained  in  bed  some  time,  her  leg 
being  then  nearh'^  straight.  She  was  suffering  great  pain 
in  the  hip,  with  inability  to  move  the  limb.  She  had  been 
treated  for  various  local  diseases  bv  different  medical  men» 
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and  latterl3%  up  to  the  time  of  her  coming  to  Guy's,  most 
assiduously,  by  a  homceopat hie  physician,  for  **  rheumatic 
sciatica."  Two  months  before  admission,  one  evening, 
soon  after  falling  asleep,  the  thigh  became  somewhat 
suddenly  l>ent,  and  the  foot  inverted.  From  that  time 
she  was  unable  to  straighten  the  limb.  She  then  had  in- 
creased pain  in  the  right  groin  and  right  knee. 

Fig.  72. 


This  driLwInfr  (from  the  pnepAration)  repreaenta  a  T«rtlca1  Mctlon  of  the  rl^rbt 

CM  inuominatum  througti  the  acetanalum   and   itA  ajuociAtcd    *'      '   *     itc. 
a,  Os  innuniinaturn.     6,  Epiphysis  of  head  of  fcrouT,  portlalhr  uv  id 

bone  to  the  iicctabulum  above*  and  below  to,  /r,  the  neck  of  Iht  ue, 

which  has  ghded  a  little  inward*!  beyond  the  rpiphyHi*;  ne^-erthrirMM^  uony 
consolidatton  was  proceeding. 


Here  I  think  it  worthy  of  a  passing  ::onsideration  to 
inquire  why  it  is  that  these  disl  ocat  ions  from  disease  almost 
always  occur  just  as  the  patient  is  falling  off  to  sleep.  It 
is  then  that  volition  has  withdrawn  its  influence  from  the 
nervous  system  generally,  and  the  exci to-motor  function 
of  the  spinal  cord  seems  to  obtain  an  exclusive  authority 
over  the  limbs,  and  produces  the  involuntary  spasmodic 
condition  of  the  muscles  which  causes  these  displacem2uts. 
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Whether  this  be  the  true  interpretation  or  not,  you  will 
find,  upon  referring  to  the  history  of  these  cases,  that  sueh 
displacements  almost  always  occur  just  as  the  patients 
are  going  off  to  sleep. 

This  patient  came  under  my  care  on  the  31st  of  October, 
On  the  following  day  I  found  her  lying  in  bed»  on  her  left 
side,  suffering  much  pain  in  the  right  hip,  thigh  and  leg^ 
which  w^as  increased  on  attempting  to  move  the  limb. 
The  position  of  the  limb  corresponded  exactly  in  direction 
with  that  usually  occupied  by  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
when  dislocated  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium ;  and  this, 
she  assured  me»  had  been  her  condition  for  tw^o  months 
previous  to  her  admission,  I  state  this  w^ith  confidence,  for 
she  asserted  most  positively  that  the  bone  had  been  in  that 
position  certainly  for  two  months.  The  thigh  w^as  flexed 
and  turned  inwards,  knee  and  foot  inverted,  and  the  limb 
shorter  than  that  on  the  other  side.  Pressure  upon  the 
trochanter  major  caused  great  pain.  She  had  a  large, 
unhealthy  bed-sore  over  the  sacrum.  As  no  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  limb  could  l>e  made  without  indncingextreme 
pain  and  distress  to  the  patient,  chloroform  was  adminis- 
tered.  On  forcibly  inverting  the  right  leg,  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  could  be  distinctly  felt  under  the  muscles  upon 
the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  All  the  other  usual  local  symp- 
toms of  dislocation  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii  were  present.  A 
pow^erful  and  steadily  continued  effort  to  reduce  the  dislo* 
cation  by  simple  extension  and  counter-extension  was  in- 
effectually made.  I  then  grasped  the  thigh,  and  flexed  it 
several  times  towardstheabdomen,  so  as  to  give  more  free- 
dom to  the  mobility  of  the  displaced  head  and  neck  of  the 
bone;  the  thigh  was  next  forcibly  abducted,  and  then  ro- 
tated outwards,  in  order  to  lift  it  from  its  abnormal  posi- 
tion, and  to  tilt  the  head  of  the  bone  over  the  edge  of  the 
acetabulum.  This  being  accomplished,  the  thigh  was  drawn 
downwards  and  inwards,  the  whole  limb  everted,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  passed  into  the  acetabulum,where  it  could 
be  felt,  Mow  Pou part's  ligament,  on  rotating  the  limb 
slightly  outwards.  The  position  of  the  limb  had  l>ecorae  in 
every  respect  normal.  I  mention  these  facts,  because  the3' 
afford  direct  evidence  that  the  dislocation  w^as  actually 
reduced,  and  reduced  two  months  after  the  occurrence  of 
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the  dislocation.  She  was  placed  upon  her  back,  a  long 
straight  splint»  with  a  footpiece  and  transverse  support, 
was  applied  along  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  limb  and 
pelvis,  and  simply  bandaged  to  them,  so  as  to  prevent 
rotation  of  the  limb,  and  any  recurrence  of  the  dislocation. 
In  three  or  four  days,  although  she  had  been  suffering  for 
as  many  months,  all  the  untoward  symptoms  of  this  case 
had  subsided.  This  improvement  was  simple' and  entirely 
the  result  of  the  rest  which  had  been  given  to  the  hip- 
joint  b^^  readjusting  the  two  bones  forming  it  in  their 
proper  relation  to  each  other.  She  slept  well,  was  free 
from  pain  and  febrile  condition,  the  swelling  of  the  tliigh 
had  nearly  disappeared,  and  her  appetite  was  good; 
indeed,  she  felt  better  than  for  the  four  previous  months, 
complaining  only  of  the  bed-sore.  She  was  absolutely 
quite  comfortable,  excepting  the  annoyance  of  the  bed- 
sore, and  improving  daily  in  appearance  and  strength  up 
to  the  12th  of  December,  when  she  had  an  intense  shiver- 
ing, followed  by  headache,  fever  and  sickness;  no  pain 
in  the  limb  or  hip-joint,  the  pulse  ver^^  rapid  and  her 
appetite  gone.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  pyemia. 
These  symptoms  continued  and  develof^ed  into  pneumonia, 
which  proved  fatal  in  nine  days.  She  died  on  the  21st  of 
December,  forty-four  days  after  the  reduction  of  the  dis- 
location. The  right  limb,  by  accurate  measurement,  was 
found  to  be  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  left.  The  body  was  examined  on  the  following  day , and 
the  whole  of  the  right  lung  w^as  found  pneumonic,  with 
numerous  well-defined,  small  collections  of  pus  in  different 
parts  of  it.  There  was  no  disease  in  any  other  \nscus; 
but  I  may  add  that  the  bed-sore  had  reached  the  interior 
of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  involved  the  membranes  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  which  extend  downwards  as  far  as  the 
second  portion  of  the  sacrum,  although  the  marrow  itself 
ceases  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  I  have 
several  times  seen  fatal  mischief  result  from  a  bed-sore 
extending  to  the  interior  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  caus- 
ing inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes. 

Fig.  73  is  an  accurate  drawing  made  by  Mr.  Tupper 
from  a  preparation  illustrating  this  important  patholog- 
ical condition. 
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Recurring  to  the  case  we  have  been  considering,  you  will 
observe  evidence  (and  it  is  well  worthy  of  note)  that  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  the  head  of  the  femur  may  be  still  in 
part  an  epiphysis,  Looking  at  the  whole  preparation 
(Fig.  72)  pathologically,  it  will  be  seen  that  reparation  bad 


Fig.  73. 
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Tlie  accompanjini?  tketch  (taken  from  an  anatoniical  preparatioti  loo^  asfo 
mode  by  mvscll)  Is  introdiaced  to  remind  the  fiur^eon  of  tlie  close  pro3iimit3- 
of  the  fthcath  of  the  aplnal  marrow  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sacral  por* 
tion  of  the  vertebral  canal,  o,  a,  a.  Vertical  section  of  third,  fourth  and  Jifth 
Ititrtbar  vertebra*,  ft,  6,  Vertical  ?<nfct ion  of  the  saertmi-  d^  Portion  of  the 
arch  of  the  sacrum  reflected  backwards,  e,  r,  Short,  delicate  elastic  liga- 
ments are  neen  proceeding  from  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  dura  mater  ta 
the  tocrum.  c,  Dxira  mater,  containinfc  canda  equina,  arachnoid  and 
cerebro-aplnal  fluid  reaching  a  point  opposite  tiie  second  bone  of  the  sacrum. 
Nmacrons  strong  ligaments  are  flccn  affixing  the  dura  mater  to  the  poste- 
rior ligament  of  the  ttpiur  and  sacnini  opposite  the  second  portion  of  the 
•acrtim.  Three  distinct  slender  Ugramcnts  proceed  to  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  portions  of  the  sacruca. 


been  proceeding  in  the  joint  ver}"  satisfactorily  In  deed ; 
and  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude  that,  If  the  patient 
had  not  been  the  subject  of  fatal  pyfemia,  this  would  have 
been  a  good  example  of  the  ^eat  advantage  likely  to 
accrue  from  the  reduction  of  a  fenuir  dislocated  by  disease. 
The  question  occurred  to  my  mind,  on  seeing  the  bony 
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union  of  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  to  a  portion  of  the 
head  of  the  femur,  whether  the  true  epiphysis  had  been 
displaced  from  the  acetabulum  at  the  time  of  the  disloca* 
tion;  whether  it  was  not  the  i)rojecting  portion  formed 
b^^  the  neck  of  the  bone  which  I  felt  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  ilium  previous  to  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation.  If 
so,  it  would  render  the  case  still  more  interesting,  because 
it  would  show  that,  notwithstanding  that  both  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  bone  were  dis- 
eased, reparation  was  in  progress,  and  that,  as  far  as  the 
hip  was  concerned,  it  may  be  deemed  a  successliil  case. 

Encouraged  by  these  cases,  I  hope  surgeons  may  be 
induced  to  try  to  diminish  to  some  extent,  if  not  to  com- 
pletely remove,  that  extreme  deibrmity  w^hicli  they  so 
often  meet  with  in  cases  of  hip-joint  disease  with  disloca* 
tion  of  the  thigh-bone,  provided  they  see  them  before 
Nature  has  formed  a  substituted  joint  or  a  consolidated 
ossihc  union  between  the  ilium  and  the  thigh-bone  in  an 
abnormal  position.  I  know  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  my 
colleague,  Mr*  Cock,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  treat  such 
cases  with  great  advantage  to  the  patient.  Thus,  when 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  has  been  displaced  high  up  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  producing  great  deformity,  pain 
and  constitutional  distress,  although  it  may  not  have 
been  in  his  power  or  mine  to  replace  the  head  of  the  bone 
.actually  within  the  acetabulum,  yet  we  have  succeeded, in 
some  iostances,  in  mitigating  the  deformity,  in  relieving 
much  of  the  pain  and  constitutional  distrcsSi  and  in  re- 
storing the  limb  to  nearly  its  proper  length/ 

HIP     DISEASE,    SCROFULOUS     (?).     TREATED     BY     **REST;" 
CURED    BY    ANCHYX-OSIS;     NO    DISTINCT    ABSCESS. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  must  allude  is  that  of  a  girl 
who  w^as  said  to  have  scrofulous  disease  of  the  hip-joint* 

Elizabeth  L ,  aged  nine  years,  came  under  my  care  at 

Guy's  on  February  13th,  1861.  The  mother  stated  that 
fifteen  months  before  that  time  the  child  fell  on  the  pave- 

•  Nowadays  a  good  result  may  be  obtained  in  old  cases  of  hip  disease 
with  anchylosis  in  bad  position,  by  dividing  the  bone  below  the  trochan- 
ters (Gaat*8  operation),  and  by  tenotomy  of  the  hamstrings.— [Eo.] 
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ment,  and  struck  her  right  hip»  but  after  a  day  or  two  did 
not  complain  of  any  inconvenience,  litis  worthy  of  notice 
that  if  we  inquire  of  the  parents  or  other  intelligent  i>er- 
son  old  enough  and  willing  to  tcl!  the  whole  truth,  it  will 
nearly  always  turn  out  that  patients  suffering  from  hip 
disease  have  met  with  accidents.  Without  exaggeration, 
I  believe  we  may  almost  always  associate  accident  with 
the  origin  of  hip-joint  disease.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  account 
from  a  child,  especially  when  it  has  been  under  the  care  of 
a  servant;  but  I  feel  confident  that  most  of  the  hip-joint 
diseases  in  children  depend  on  small  accidents.)  About  a 
month  after  this  occurrence  she  spoke  of  having  pain  in 
her  right  knee,  and  was  lame.  These  symptoms  continued 
to  increase,  until  she  wfis  compelled  to  use  crutches.  She 
attended  at  an  infirmary  for  two  months  as  an  out- 
patient, and  liniments  were  applied  without  any  relief. 
She  then  became  an  out-patient  at  University  College 
Hospital  during  four  months;  had  blisters  applied  over 
the  hip,  and  took  cod-liver  oil;  but  she  got  gradually 
worse.  Her  mother  then  kept  her  at  home  for  eight 
months t  when  the  pain  in  the  knee,  with  loss  of  sleep  and 
health,  became  so  severe  that  she  applied  at  Guy's  for 
admission.  On  examination,  she  had  all  the  local  symp- 
toms of  advanced  disease  of  the  right  hip-joint;  the  foot 
was  turned  inwards,  and  thd  thigh  bent,  with  tendenc^^  to 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  on  to  the  dor- 
sura  of  the  ilium.  By  accurate  measurement,  the  limb  on 
the  disea.sed  side  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  opposite  one.  Much  pain  was  experienced  on 
moving  the  right  hip-joint ;  some  fulness  (but  no  distinct 
fluctuation )  existed  over  the  front  and  back  of  the  joint. 
Chloroform  was  administered,  the  limb  carefully  and 
slowly  straightened,  and  an  ordinary  straight  wooden 
splint  with  a  foot- piece  applied  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
limb  and  trunk  from  the  foot  to  near  the  axilla.  She  had 
a  firm,  tinyiclding  mattress  to  lie  upon;  no  medicine  was 
ordered,  but  good  food  freely  supplied. 

Now  here  was  a  young  girl  who  for  eleven  months  pre- 
viously to  her  admission  into  Guy's  Hospital  had  had  dis- 
ease in  the  right  hip-joint.    Those  who  had  seen  her  during 
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that  time  had  no  doubt  about  it.  At  the  time  of  admission 
hipjoint  disease  was  unequivoca!!}^  manifested,  and  her 
general  health  was  declining.  The  wooden  splint  was  put 
on  simply  for  the  purpose  oi insuring  rest  to  the  diseased 
joint,  andit  remained  on  for  five  months.  Attheendof  that 
time,  on  July  5th,  1861,  the  clinical  report  states:  **Up 
to  this  time  the  splint  has  been  removed  only  once»  as  she 
has  been  in  every  respect  comfortable :  scarcely  any  ten- 
derness on  pressure  over  the  front  of  the  hip-joint,  nor  is 
any  induced  by  pressing  upon  the  trochanter  major  or  by 
striking  the  heel ;  both  legs  are  apparently  the  same  in 

Fig.  7*. 


length;  the  fullness  has  disappeared;  no  evidence  of  sup- 
puration; the  joint  is  becoming  firm.  Splint  to  be  re-ap- 
plied and  rest  continued.*'  Then  she  is  not  examined 
again  for  three  months  more;  nothing  is  done  but  to  feed 
her  well  and  to  keep  her  lying  in  bed.  On  Octol>er  15th, 
1861,  after  eight  months  of  rest,  we  find  that  the  tender- 
ness over  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  entirely  gone;  the 
femur  is  united  to  the  acetabulum;  the  thigh  and  pelvis 
ma}*^  be  moved  together  freely  without  pain;  the  right 
limb  is  about  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  left;  she  can 
bear  her  whole  weight  upon  the  right  leg — that  is,  the  dis- 
eased one — without  pain ;  her  general  health  is  first-rate. 
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A  leathern  spliot  was  made  for  her  by  Millikin,  and  she 
was  permitted  to  get  up.  She  left  the  hospital  in  a  fort- 
night, with  injunctions  not  to  attempt  to  do  too  much 
in  walking,  and  to  wear  the  leathern  splint  night  and 
day.  I  saw  her  again  on  January  21st,  1862.  She  then 
had  no  pain  in  the  knee,  thigh  or  hip.  She  could  walk  a 
half  a  mile,  to  and  from  school,  without  pain.  The  right 
limb  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  left; 
the  right  hip-joint  anchylosed,  and  the  limb  in  a  good 
position.  She  was  in  excellent  health.  This  drawing  de- 
picts her  as  she  was  a  little  while  ago.  It  was  desirable 
that  she  should  take  a  proj^er  amount  of  walkingexercise. 
Vertical  pressure  upon  the  thigh-bone  was  permitted,  but 
the  splint  was  applied  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  anj-^ 
accidental  twisting  or  transTcrse  stress  upon  the  new 
medium  of  union  between  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  and 
the  acetabulum*  This  patient  I  think  you  wU  admit  was 
fairly  cured  by  ** mechanical  rest.'* 

HIP-JOINT  disease;  phthisical  patient;  abscess  ab- 
sorbed; HIP  disease  cured  by  anchylosis. 

The  next  case  represents  more  distinctly  the  scrofulous 

aspect*      The  patient,  Mary  Ann  O'C^ ■,  aged  seventeen, 

a  dressmaker  residing  at  Woolwich,  came  under  my  care 
at  Guy*s  on  the  10th  of  June,  1857.  Her  father  was 
phthisical,  and  she  herself  had  long  been  in  bad  healthy 
and  subject  to  prolonged  attacks  of  cough.  The  patient 
stated  that  she  remembered  that  two  years  previously  she 
fell,  and  hurt  her  left  side  or  hip.  In  tfie  course  of  two  or 
three  days  all  apparent  effects  of  this  accident  had  passed 
away,  and  she  believed  herself  to  be  then  in  unimpaired 
health  of  limb.  Four  months  afterwards  she  began  to  be 
lame;  some  days  she  could  walk  somewhat  better,  other 
da^^s  not  so  welL  Bearing  an^-  weight  upon  her  foot,  or 
stamping,  gave  rise  to  pains  in  her  left  hip-joint.  She 
paid  little  attention  to  these  pains,  for  some  of  her  friends 
said  they  were  *  *  growing  pains ; "  other  persons  attributed 
them  to  **the  rheumatics,"  which  she  inherited  from  her 
mother.  She  soon  suffered  from  continuous  and  severe 
pain  in  the  great  trochanter  and  in  the  gluteal  region;  and 
25 
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from  that  time  she  began  slowly  to  loose  flesh.  In  the 
course  of  another  month  or  so  she  could  only  just  manage 
to  limp  about.  On  admission  to  the  hospital  she  was  in  a 
very  weak  condition,  suffering  from  great  pain  in  the  hip, 
with  cough  and  expectoration  and  sus|:>ected  disease  at  the 
apices  of  the  lungs,  there  being  slight  pulmonic  consolida- 
tion. She  could  manage  Avith  assistance  to  stand  upright 
on  her  right  leg,  and  then  the  toes  of  her  left  foot  (or 
diseased  side)  just  touched  the  ground.  In  the  recumbent 
position  the  left  thigh  was  firmly  flexed  and  slightly 
adducted*  Great  pain  was  felt  in  the  hip-joint  on  pressing 
the  knee  or  heel  upwards  towards  the  hip.  A  day  or  two 
after  admission  chloroform  was  administered,  and  the  limb 
was  forcibly  straightened;  and  then  a  straight  wooden 
splint  was  applied  along  the  outer  side  of  the  limb.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  July  the  fluctuation  of  a  deep 
abscess  could  be  felt  in  the  groin,  below  Poupart's  ligament. 
The  splint  was  kept  on  till  the  middle  of  December  (six 
months),  when  it  was  removed,  as  she  was  then  and  had 
been  for  a  long  time  free  from  pain.  The  hip-joint  was 
becoming  firmly  anchylosed,  for  the  pelvis  moved  with  the 
femur.  Yielding  to  the  importunities  of  the  patient,  whose 
condition  had  so  greath'  improved,  I  allowed  her  to  w^alk 
about  the  ward;  but  she  soon  afterwards  had  considerable 
pain  in  the  hip,  and  the  swelling  of  an  abscess  appeared 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  I  admit  that  this  permis- 
sion to  walk  was  a  great  indiscretion  on  my  part ;  for  I  had 
no  right  to  expect  that,  in  so  unhealthy  a  patient,  the  new 
structures  which  formed  the  meduim  of  union  between  the 
two  articular  surfaces  which  had  been  diseased,  would  be 
competent  in  six  months  to  resist  the  morbid  effects  of 
direct  vertical  pressure  or  of  any  movements,  or  even,  per- 
haps, of  continuous  vibration  upon  them.  For  several 
days  she  suffered  from  shivering,  loss  of  appetite,  and  other 
symptoms  of  hectic,  but  quickly  improved  again  by  rest* 
ing  upon  her  bed.  On  February  5th,  1858,  after  eight 
months  of  rest,  the  femur  and  acetabulum  were  firmly 
united,  and  the  fluctuation  of  the  abscess  had  disappeared. 
Here,  then,  is  a  phthisical  patient,  having  unhealthy 
phthisical  parents  and  severe  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  who 
has,  notwithstanding  all  this,  by  keeping  the  joint  at  rest 
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by  a  simple  but  efficient  splint,  and  remaining  perfectly 
quiet  in  bed,  actual!}^  improved  in  general  health  (this  is 
the  bugbear  of  many  persons,  who  say  you  must  not  keep 
a  patient  in  bed,  liecause  the  health  is  damaged  by  it  J, 
and  the  hip  disease  is  nearly  cured— that  is,  anchylosis 
is  effected.  The  patient  was  able  to  get  about,  under 
my  observation,  for  some  considerable  time,  and  then  I 
lost  sight  of  her, 

I  may  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  severe  case  of  hip- 
joint  disease,  under  treatment  by  rest,  where  the  patient 
has  not  been  improved  in  general  health  by  rest  in  bed. 
As  a  rule,  nearly  all  the  constitutional  disturbance  has 
usuall}'  disappeared  after  a  short  time — two,  three  or 
four  weeks.  In  my  opinion,  then,  it  is  neither  sound  in 
argument  nor  true  in  fact,  to  state  that  the  general  health 
of  a  patient,  who  has  hip-joint  disease,  suffers  uncompen- 
sated injury  by  lying  in  l>ed  and  keeping  the  diseased  part 
perfectly  quiet. 

One  of  the  most  frequent,  and  sometimes  one  of  the 
most  important,  concomitants  of  hip  disease  is  abscess  j 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow*,  because  we  find  an 
abscess  near  a  diseased  joint » that  it  should  be  in  direct 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the  joint.  I  have 
several  times  seen  in  the  groin  and  in  the  popliteal  region 
small  abscesses  associated  with  the  htp-joint  and  knee-joint 
respectiveh%  but  simpl}'  depending  upon  an  indirect  com- 
munication through  the  medium  of  the  lymphatics,  and 
not  the  result  of  a  direct  extension  of  suppuration  from 
within  the  hip-  or  the  knee-joint.  I  have  also  seen  the 
following  erroneous  interpretation  committed  in  consulta- 
tion. The  existence  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  groin, 
associated  wHth  knee-  or  hip-joint  disease,  or  the  like 
glandular  condition  in  the  popliteal  space  connected  with 
knee-joint  disease,  and  a  similar  state  of  enlarged  glands 
just  above  the  internal  condyle  or  within  the  axilla,  and 
accompanying  disease  of  the  elbow-joint,  have  been  mis- 
taken as  marked  local  evidence  of  scrofula.  Such  glands 
have  entirely  subsided  as  soon  as  the  diseased  joints  have 
got  well,  thus  showing  their  association  to  be  simply  with 
lymphatic  absorption,  and  the  arrest  of  morbid  fluid 
within  the  glands.     No  doubt,  how^ever,  the  rule  is,  that 
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when  deep  suppuration  occurs  in  close  proximity  to  a 
diseased  joint,  it  communicates  directly  with  the  interior 

of  that  joint,  and  then  the  question  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  abscess  is  brought  before  the  surgeon  for  his 
decision.  • 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  OPENING  ilBSCBSSBS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  DISEASED  JOINTS.* 

This  is  a  verj-  important  subject,  and  the  proper  answer 
to  the  question  should  be  deliberately  considered  and  de- 
cided, on  ph^'siological  principles  and  those  of  experience. 
Some  surgeons  would  say.  **I  see  no  harm  at  all  in  opening 
the  abscess  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself;'*  and  they  accord- 
ingly advise  that  treatment.  For  my  part,  I  believe  such 
a  recommendation  to  be  fraught  with  extreme  danger  to 
the  patient,  and  that  it  marks  the  indiscretion  of  the  sur- 
geon. In  opposition  to  such  a  plan,  I  would  solicit  your 
attention  to  one  or  two  considerations,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  attainment  of  pln^siological  rest  ought 
to  be  the  guiding  principle  to  direct  us  in  the  right  course. 

In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  the  healing  process  of 
the  deeper-seated  parts  of  the  body  alwa\'s  goes  on  better 
when  the  injured  or  diseased  structures  are  not  exposed  to 
the  external  air.    It  must  be  admitted  that  if  we  open  an 

*  In  deciding  this  question  we  are  assisted   by  pa^nng  attetttion  to 

the  character  of  the  abscess.  Two  kinds  of  abscesses  are  met  with  in 
or  near  joints,  ^^z,.  the  chronic,  or  "cold/*  and  the  acute,  or  inflam- 
matory. The  first  variety  is  characterized  not  onl}'  by  the  attribytcs 
denoted  by  the  above  names*  by  the  absence  of  heat,  redness  and  pain* 
bnt  also  by  the  quaUties  of  the  pus.  which  is  often  thin,  presmtini^ 
caseous  masses  to  the  naked  eye,  and,  microscopically,  but  few  well* 
formed  pus  cells,  much  molecular  disintcg^ration,  and  abundant  cboles- 
terinc  crystals.  These  are  the  abscesses  which  may  be  left  untouched. 
in  the  hope  of  their  contents  beinj;^  absorbed.  Very  different  are  those 
abscesses  which,  to  distinjjruisH  them  from  the  above,  may  be  called 
acute  or  inflammatory,  cominp  on  with  constitutional  disturbance, 
rigors  ( often  absent  or  overlooked  in  children),  etc*  These  should  be 
opened  at  an  early  date;  if  in  the  joint,  they  only  prepare  the  way  for 
further  changes ;  and*  if  peri-articular,  they  extend  rapidly,  separating 
the  muscles  and  making  their  way  amongst  them  in  different  direc- 
tions, so  that  the  sac,  originally  single,  comes  to  have  numerous 
processes  ;  lastly,  theie  is  alwayti  to  be  borne  in  mind  the  Hability  of 
their  bursting  into  the  joint,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  hip  and  knee. 
Sec  also  note  to  page        .—[Ed.] 
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abscess^  communicating  with  the  hip-joint,  forexample,  or 
any  other  joint,  and  keep  it  open,  we  permit  the  contact  of 
the  external  air  with  its  interior.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  is  the  chief  agent — or  starting  point,  if  I  may  so  term 
it — in  the  putrefactive  process;  and  it  seems  to  be  pretty 
w^ell  ascertained  that  if  you  exclude  air  from  dead  animal 
tissues  they  will  not  become  decomposed.  Again,  if  we 
have  a  cut  or  raw^  surface  upon  the  finger  or  hand,  and 
the  denuded  structures  be  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air, 
we  suffer  pain,  irritation  and  local  inflammation ;  cover 
the  raw  surlace  with  some  harmless  material,  exclude  from 
it  the  irritating  influence  of  the  air,  and  immediately  all 
pain  subsides.  Thus,  we  have  analogically  presented  to 
us,  by  examples,  the  evidence  of  the  deteriorating  influence 
resulting  from  the  admission  of  air  into  the  interior  of  an 
abscess. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  so  long  as  an  abscess  remains 
unopened,  and  its  walls  are  kept  free  from  local  disturb* 
ance  by  the  muscles  or  other  causes,  noinflammator}^  con- 
dition is  usually  manifested  upon  the  walls  of  the  abscess. 
Then  one  might  fairh'  say,  **  Why  open  it? — why  not  leave 
it  alone?  It  is  not  doing  harm  in  any  wa3%  either  as 
regards  the  original  local  disease  or  the  general  health; 
^vhy  meddle  w^ith  it?*'  On  the  other  hand,  all  surgeons 
know  that  when  such  an  abscess  is  opened,  it  becomes,  or 
it  may  become  inflamed,  aiid  great  local  and  constitutional 
disturbance  may  supervene.  The  effects  of  that  inflamma* 
tion  will  be  that  the  originally  diseased  parts,  as  welt  as 
the  new  repairing  structures  within  and  outside  the  joint, 
will  participate  in  both  the  local  and  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, which  lowers  their  vitality.  They  then  soften 
down  or  ulcerate,  and  become  subservient  to  the  law  that 
inflamed,  or  newly- formed,  or  renewed  structures  suffer 
rapid  deterioration  from  constitutional  or  local  disturb- 
ance. This  is  no  exaggerated  statement ;  I  have  seen  many 
i  1 1  u s tr a t  ion s  o f  i t .  Th us ,  we  k n o  w  t h  at  if  a  pe rs on  h as  h  ad 
an  ulcer  recently  healed  up  healthily,  or  a  sore  which  has 
closed  well  after  a  burn  or  scald,  andhecontracts  erysipelas 
(a  blood  poison),  not  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  but  elsewhere, 
or  is  attacked  by  small-pox,  scarlet  fever  or  measles  (blood 
poisons),  the  cicatrix,  which  was  perfectly  healed,  will 
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quickly  ulcerate,  break  down,  disintegrate,  or  entirely  melt 
away.  If  this  be  true  with  regard  to  external  parts,  may 
we  not  argue  that  it  is  equally  true  with  regard  to  internal 
structures?  If  we  can  see  the  fact  manifested  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  that  scarlet  fever,  erysii)elas»  etc.,  or  local 
inflammation,  can  so  damage  new  tissues  as  to  lead  to  their 
destruction,  whilst  those  which  have  not  been  previously 
diseased  or  structurally  deteriorated  will  pass  unscathed 
through  that  ordeal*  surely  that  is  a  potent  argument 
against  the  propriety  of  opening  these  abscesses  early. 
These  facts  form  the  basis  of  one  of  our  arguments  against 
the  propriety  of  openin*^  an  abscess  connected  with  a 
diseased  joint,  before  it  is  absolutely  necessarj',  or  before 
the  medium  of  reparation  deposited  within  or  about  the 
joint,  or  interposed  between  the  bones,  is  so  completely 
consolidated*  and  so  efliciently  organized,  that  it  is 
structurally  competent  to  resist  the  twofold  deteriorating 
influences  of  local  and  constitutional  disturbance,  or  of 
either  of  them. 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  from  another  point  of  view. 
If  a  |>erson  suflers  from  the  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of 
pus  daily,  may  we  not  deem  it  tantamount  to  his  being 
bled  to  some  extent  everyday?  I  think  we  may.  As- 
suredly, if  we  were  desirous  of  inducing  a  healthy  local 
process,  or  of  aiding  the  general  power  of  repair  in  a 
patient,  we  should  not  daily  dra)v  even  a  few  drops  of  blood 
from  him»  with  the  hope  or  intention  of  improving  either 
his  general  health  or  the  local  disease.  That  w^ould  be 
adverse  to  sound  physiological  principles,  against  common 
sense,  and  opposed  to  the  experience  of  every  one.  If  a 
large  chronic  abscess  be  opened,  it  very  often,  nay,  gener- 
ally, happens  that  its  interior  surface  freely  pours  out  an 
abundance  of  serum,  lymph  and  pus.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  more  it  discharges,  the  more  it  drains  the  patient 
indirectly  of  his  blood,  so  that  I  apprehend,  under  such 
circumstances  he  is  l>eing  bled  ever\'  da^^  and  it  is  pain- 
fully apparent  that  his  health  becomes  greatly  and  some- 
times fatally  damaged  by  it.  Nothing  can  exemplify  this 
position  more  emphatically  than  the  case  of  psoas  abscess. 
We  see  cases  where  a  large  psoas  abscess  exists,  and  the 
patient  scarcely  suffers  at  all ;  but  directly  the  abscess  is 
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lopened,  and  opportunity  is  given  for  it  to  discharge  its 
contents,  from  that  point  starts  a  course  of  events  which 
ultimately  lead  to  the  patient's  lingering  death. 

A  gentleman  from  Essex  brought  mehisonlyson(  nearly 
twenty-one  years  old),  one  of  a  numerous  family,  havinga 
large  abscess,  extending  under  and  below  Poupart*s  liga- 
ment, associated  with  diseased  spine.  The  young  man 
had  not  suffered  any  pain^  nor  was  his  general  health 
declining,  and  he  was  out  of  doors  taking  exercise  every 
day.  His  surgeon  suggested  that  I  should  see  him,  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  open  the  abscess.  I  acquiesced  in  that 
advice,  and  explained  to  the  distressed  father  the  probable 
contingencies  of  his  son's  condition.  He  went  home,  and 
was  kept  lying  down.  Soon  the  abscess  l>egan  to  dis- 
charge. From  that  day  he  had  an  exhausting  illness^ 
which  gradually  wore  him  out,  and  in  a  few  months,  in 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  for  him,  he  died.  He  was 
bled  to  death  by  the  profuse  discharge. 

Instead  of  hesitating  as  to  what  we  should  do  in  the  case 
of  an  abscess  communicating  w^ith  a  diseased  hip-joint,  I 
i\^ouId  advise  that  the  opening  be  deferred  as  long  as 
possible,  until  we  can  be  pretty  well  satisfied  that  anchy- 
losis or  bony  consolidation  has  actually  taken  place  in  the 
joint.  If  the  bony  union  be  perfect,  then  we  ma}"  open 
the  abscess  without  involving  the  patient  in  undue  risk 
as  regards  the  repair  of  the  joint,  or  as  regards  the  general 
health. 

IP  disease;  bony  anchylosis ;  opening  of  abscess  de- 
ferred; EXCELLENT  RECOVERY. 


Here  I  may  just  refer  to  a  case  in  point,  which  I  saw 
some  years  ago  with  my  friend  Mr.  Ra}'  of  Dulwich.  It  is 
a  case  which  shows  well  the  influence  of  rest  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hip-joint  disease,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of 
deferring  the  opening  of  the  abscess  until  consolidation  has 
taken  place  between  the  femur  and  acetabulum.  You  will 
observe  that  the  hip-joiot  cases  with  which  I  am  no%v 
dealing  are  not  trifling,  but  serious  cases  of  disease;  but 
they  may  usually  be  said  to  terminate  well,  provided 
anchylosis  can  be  accomplished.     This  patient,  a  young 
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lady>  came  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ray  in  1846,  suffering 
from  disease  of  the  right  hip-joint,  and  continued  under 
his  treatment  during  184'7,  '48  and  *49.  The  patient  had 
repeated  and  well-marked  symptoms  of  hip  disease  during 
that  period.  These  were  removed  at  each  interval  by  rest 
for  a  short  time.  In  March,  1849»  she  had  an  attack  of 
d3'sentery,  which  nearly  proved  fatal,  and  left  her  much 
enfeebled.  In  June,  the  hip-joint  symptoms  on  the  right. 
side  recurred,  but  yielded  to  rest,  counter-irritation,  cod- 
liver  oil,  etc*  She  did  not,  however,  regain  her  former 
health,  and  in  the  early  part  of  Decern l^er,  1849,  between 
three  and  four  3'ears  from  the  first  indication  of  hip  disease 
on  the  same  side,  much  more  marked  symptoms  occurred, 
with  great  constitutional  disturbance.  The  pulse  became 
very  rapid ;  the  pain  was  of  an  intense  character,  sugges- 
tive of  inflammation  of  bony  structures,  and  was  referred 
to  both  the  hip  and  the  knee;  the  upfier  part  of  the  thigh 
became  swollen,  and  considerable  enlargement  could  be 
readily  felt  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  trochanter  major. 
Leeches  and  linseed  poultices  were  applied  to  the  groin, 
opiates  and  bichloride  of  mercury  administered,  and 
she  was  directed  to  wear  a  leathern  splint.  In  January^ 
1850,  I  was  consulted.  The  constitutional  and  local 
symptoms  were  increasing  in  severity » the  pain  in  the  right 
hip-joint,  except  when  influenced  by  opium,  being  un- 
endurable; the  child  dreading  and  feeling  almost  the 
slightest  movement  of  persons  walking  gently  in  the  room: 
the  paroxysms  of  pain  and  jumping  of  the  limb  recurring 
WMth  increased  severit}^  at  night.  Up  to  this  time  thejoint 
had  not  l^een  sufficiently  fixed,  nor  the  local  rest  sufficiently 
complete  or  prolonged,  to  enable  Nature  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief. A  long  straight  wooden  splint,  with  a  footpiece, 
yvas  now  applied  to  the  iimb»  sedatives  freely  given  towards 
night,  and  good  fluid  nutriment  administered.  The  pain 
and  constitutional  disturbance  steadil}*  subsided .  A  large 
abscess  presented  Itself  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  hip- 
joint,  and  slowly  descended  the  thigh.  Cod-liver  oil»  steel 
wine  and  quinine  were  administered  as  medicines:  the 
recumbent  and  a  fixed  position  of  the  diseased  joint  were 
Btrictly  and  uninterruptedly  maintained.  These  were  all 
the  means  employed.    No  counter-irritation,  none  of  the 
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old  horse-doctering  style  of  treatment—no  setons,  issues, 
or  painful  applications  of  any  kind.  In  March,  ten  weeks 
from  my  previous  visit,  I  saw  thepatient  again,  and  found 
that  her  health  had  steadily  improved.  The  abscess  sub- 
sequently diminished  in  size,  and  descended  lower  down  the 
thigh,  and  appeared  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  joint. 
After  eight  months  of  rest,  the  femur  and  acetabulum  being 
firmly  united,  there  being  no  pain  in  the  joint,  and  no  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  the  abscess  was  opened  at  its  most 
depending  part ;  itdischarged  a  strumous,  purulent  ^erum, 
containing  cheesy  flakes  and  rnasses.  The  thigh  was  after- 
\vards  carefull}'  strapped  and  bandaged,  so  as  tobringthe 
walls  of  the  abscess  together,  the  pressure  l>eing  made 
upon  the  cyst  from  above  downwards,  The  abscess 
closed  somewhat  rapidly.  The  recumbent  position  with 
the  splint  upon  the  limb,  was  maintained  a  few  months 
longer,  and  the  patient  regained  perfect  health,  with  a 
firmly  anchylosed  hip-joint. 

The  conclusion  of  the  case  is  this:  She  is  now  in  her 
twenty-first  year,  in  good  health  and  well  grown.  The 
right  leg  is  only  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  left,  and  she 
may  be  said  to  walk  without  even  a  limp.  She  is  an  excel- 
lent dancer,  frequently  dancing  for  a  whole  evening,  and 
but  few  persons  know,  when  she  sits  down,  that  the  right 
"knee-joint  is  purposely  bent  at  right  angles  with  the  thigh, 
and  tucked  under  the  chair  to  meet  the  inconvenience  of 
her  fixed  hip-joint. 

This  case  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  continuance, 
more  or  less,  for  several  years,  of  symptoms  of  diseased 
hip-joint,  with  every  indication  of  most  serious  ulterior 
consequences,  yet  by  **rest''  during  many  months,  and 
with  an  appropriate  but  simple  splint,  the  patient  maj'' 
get  welb  It  also  exemplifies  in  a  most  emphatic  manner 
the  advantage  of  deferring  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  till 
the  medium  of  union  is  consolidated  between  the  two 
bones,  so  producing  perfect  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 

I  may  conclude  the  reasons  for  recommending  delay  in 
opening  these  chronic  abscesses  with  joint  disease  by  re- 
minding you  that  the  abscess  may  be  absorbed  without 
[an/ harm  to  the  patient.  Most  surgeons  have  seen  hip 
disease  associated  with  the  clearest  possible  evidence  of 
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fluctuation,  from  a  considerable  collection,  probably,  of 
purulent  fluid  in  the  thigh,  and  have  yet  .vitnessed  the 
spontaneous  disappearance  of  that  fluctuating  swelling. 
One  of  the  cases  which  I  have  already  detailed,  and  some 
others  which  I  shall  hereafter  adduce,  open  up  this  ques- 
tion— Is  it  possible  for  an  abscess  to  be  absorbed  ?  I  may 
reply,  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  those  portions  of  the  contents  of  an 
abscess  which  are  not  absolutely  solid  can  be  completely 
absorbed.  The  solid  residuum  may  remain  permanently 
amongst  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  not  doing  or  leading 
to  any  mischief^  unless,  perhaps,  the  patient  should  suffer 
from  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  any  other 
physical  or  moral  cause  producing  severe  constitutional 
depression,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  case  of  bullets 
that  have  been  buried  in  the  living  body  for  many  3'ears, 
without  producing  an}-  detrimental  eflect,  until  some  sen- 
ous  injury  to  the  general  health  occurs,  and  then  there  is 
a  discharge. '  Some  years  ago  I  saw  professionally  a  gen- 
eral officer  who  fought  in  Egypt  against  the  first  Napo- 
leon»  and  who  at  that  time  received  a  bullet  in  his  right 
groin;  it  remains  somewhere  in  his  pelvis,  and  he  informed 
me  that  he  never  felt  any  inconvenience  from  it,  except 
^vhen  his  health  got  out  of  order,  and  then  a  jmall  dis- 
charge from  the  wound  in  the  groin  occurred.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  abscesses  can  \y^  absorbed  with- 
out any  danger  to  the  patient;  but  I  apprehend  that 
before  what  may  be  termed  health}^  absorption  of  an  ab- 
scess occurs,  the  pus  globules  are  broken  up,  and  then  the 
altered  fluid  results  of  the  abscess  may  be  absorbed  with- 
out injury  to  the  constitution.  The  solid  parts  of  the 
abscess  may  remain. 


CHRONIC  ABSCESS  ABSORBED. 


In  the  year  1850  I  nad  a  patient  under  my  care  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  in  whose  forearm  there  was  a  large  chronic 
abscess.  Thinking  it  a  case  in  which  I  might  put  the  ques- 
tion of  absorption  of  pus  to  the  test,  without  risk  to  the 
patient,  I  passed  a  fine  trocar  and  canula  into  it  under  the 
adjoining  healthy  skin,  so  as  to  draw  off"a  small  quantity 
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of  pus.  That  I  might  be  sure  there  was  no  mistake  aboyt 
the  character  of  the  flyid  in  this  case,  a  small  quantity 
(was  exaraiiied  microscopically,  and  then  the  aperture  in 
the  skin  was  careful!)^  closetL  The  abscess  was  kept  quiet 
by  the  arm  being  placed  upon  a  splint.  In  a  few  weeks, 
and  without  any  constitutional  disturbance,  the  abscess 
completely  disap|3eared.  The  patient  died  some  months 
afterwards  from  disease  of  the  chest«  and  I  looked  with 
interest  ,to  discover  the  remains  of  the  old  abscess  at  its 
former  site,  and  there  I  found  some  solid  cretaceous-look- 
ing material,  which  was  doubtless  the  residuum  of  the 
abscess,  interposed  between  the  facia  and  the  subjacent 
muscles.  Anxious  to  be  quite  satisfied  on  this  head,  I  re- 
quested my  friend,  Dr.  Odling,  to  undertake  the  chemical 
examination  of  this  residuum,  and  here  is  the  result  in  his 
own  words:  **A  tough  substance,  of  a  yellowish  color, 
having  the  appearance  of  artificially  dried  pus.  Like  the 
solid  residuum  of  pus,  it  consisted  principally  of  a  butyra- 
ceous  fat,  and  of  soluble  and  insoluble  albumen,  but  also 
yielded  an  aqueous  extractive,  or  p^an,  and  an  alcoholic 
extractive.  The  mineral  coostituents  were  chiefly  chlo- 
rides, sulphates,  and  phosphates  of  soda  and  lime,  corre- 
sponding with  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  pus/* 

I  think  I  could  not  place  a  more  conclusive  case  before 
you  in  answer  to  the  question — Is  it  possible  for  an  abscess 
to  be  absorbed  ?  *    The  abscess  in  this  case  w^as  proved  to 

*  The  tjucstion  wliether  pits  can  be  absorbed  or  no  has  been  often  dis- 
puttfd,  according  to  the  varying  phases  of  our  knowled<fe  of  pus  and  the 

fjrocess  of  absorption.  Prom  what  we  now  know  of  the  movements  of 
iving  pus-cells,  and  our  power  of  aiding  these  by  moist-heat  (as  in  draw- 
ing suppnratton  towards  the  surface  with  a  poultice),  we  may  dismiss 
the  old  view  that  its  large  size  prevented  the  removal  of  a  pus-cclL  One 
undoubted  cUrjical  instance  of  the  removal  of  pus  we^  occasionally,  sec 
demonstrated  in  the  very  rapid  disappearance  of  an  hypopyon,  where 
the  pus  which  has  followed  on  a  suppurative  cor neit is  has  gravitated 
backwards,  through  the  cornea  Jnto  the  anterior  aqueous  chamber,  and 
can  be  there  seen  to  soon  disappear*  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  removal  of  pus,  as  pus*  takes  place  under  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. The  pus-corpuscles  are  not  only  closely  contiguous  to  richh' 
vascular  structures,  the  blood  in  which  is  constatitlv  being  renewed,  but 
they  lie  bathed  in  a  warm  fluid  which  is  adapted  tn  facilitate  their  move- 
ments.  Such  a  removal  of  pus,  as  pus»  is  probably  rare»  and  cannot 
bear  mnch  on  the  cases  of  disappearance  of  lar^e  collections  of  pus 
which   Mr.  Hilton  has  described.    That  such  collections  may,  partly 
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demonstration  to  exist;  pus  was  drawn  off,  and  examined 

microscopically ;  all  the  fluid  portion  of  it  disappeared  r>y 
absorption ;  and  probably  less  of  the  solid  residue  would 
have  been  found  if  the  patient  had  lived  longer. 

A  1.ARGE  ABSCESS  IN  THE  DORSAL  REGION  ABSORBED, 


I  had  under  my  care  a  man  w^ho  had  a  very  large  abscess 
projecting  backwards,  and  associated  with  diseased  spine 
in  the  dorsal  region.  This  large  abscess,  holding,  I  should 
think,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fluid,  received  a  distinct  impul- 
sive movement  from  the  interior  of  the  chest  duringcough- 
ing  or  a  full  inspiration.  By  rest  in  bed  for  several  months 
the  spine  disease  was  cured;  and  by  blistering  and  rest 
the  abscess  subsided — in  fact,  was  gradually  absorbed. 
July,  1862:  This  patient  is  now  in  Guy*s  Hospital,  suffer- 
ing from  an  accidental  injury  to  his  foot.    There  is  not  the 


from  absorption  of  tlxe  pu&-serum,  partly  froTn  the  molecular  disiiitegra- 
tion  of  the  pus-corpuscles,  after  long  rest  and  protracted  treatment,  dis- 
appear, is  undoubted;  but  whether  this  disappearance  is  complete,  or 
whether  the  space  in  which  the  collection  lay  is  safely  obliterated,  is  a 
very^  different  matter.  On  this  subject  I  may  quote  Mr.  Simon  (Lect.  on 
Pathology,  p.  115):  **Iu  the  surgical  treatment  of  lar^e  chronic  ab- 
«cesBes»  it'used  often  to  be  tried  to  obtain  cure  without  dtschargini^  the 
matter,  by  promoting  (as  was  then  thought)  the  absorption  of  pus. 
Bleeding,  or  purging,  or  vomiting,  or  sweating,  or  other  evacuations, 
were  bad  recourse  to,  and  not  infrequently  the  fluctuating  tumor  van* 
ished.  But  this  was  only  for  a  time.  A  large  proportion  of  the  scrum 
had  been  witli drawn  from  the  contents  ot  the  abscess,  and  these  had 
been  reduced  to  little  beyond  cells ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  blood  had  recov- 
ered its  natural  constitution,  these  cells  again  exerted  their  power,  and 
surrounded  themselves  with  their  natural  atmosphere.  Accidental  cir- 
cumstances will  often  act  like  the  treatment  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  will  reduce  the  fluidity'  of  pus,  so  that  an  abscess  apparentlv  van* 
ishes;  but  the  cells  may  remain  quiescent  for  an  indefinite  time, and  may 
presently  again  surround  themselves  with  fluid  blastema,  forming  again 
the  same  amount  of  pus  as  at  first.  The  perfect  and  permanent  absorp- 
tion of  an  abscess— consisting  not  only  in  the  removal  of  its  serum,  but 
in  the  destruction  and  dissolution  of  its  corpuscles,  so  that  the  part 
shall  retain  no  tendency  to  the  re-accumulation  of  its  pre^-ious  contents 
— this,  I  am  persuaded, is  amongst  the  verj-^rarest  occurrences  in  surgical 
practice. "  While  the  removal  of  pus,  as  pus,  is  as  a  clinical  fact  of  great 
rarity,  it  is  equalh*  certain  th.it  collections  of  pus  may  lie,  after  partial 
removal,  a  mere  caput  moTtuum  amongst  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
after  long  years,  from  some  local  initiTy  or  genernl  deterioration  o^ 
health,  take  on  again  a  pernicious  vitality.  See  the  chapter  on  Residual 
Abscesses  in  Sir  J.  Paget 's  Clin.  Lcct.  and  Essays.— [Bo.] 
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slightest  indication  of  the  former  dorsal  abscess,  nor  of 
anything  wrong  about  the  spine. 

If  it  be  asked— What  are  the  conditions  of  an  abscess 
associated  with  hip*joint  disease  which  recommend  or  jus- 
tify the  making  an  ojjcning  into  it  by  the  surgeon?  I 
should  say,  with  all  reasonable  submission  to  the  exjieri- 
ence  which  I  sec  before  me — If  the  abscess  be  enlarging 
very  rapidly,  and  Nature  seems  inconijietent,  from  her 
feebleness  (a  bad  indication  j^  to  make  a  successful  effort  to 
limit  it  by  a  natural  barrier,  the  opening  may  be  made, 
and  half,  or  more,  of  the  pus  be  drawn  oft'  {without 
squeezing  the  abscess).  The  opening  should  be  imme- 
diately and  carefully  closed  up,  lest  the  outpouring  of  the 
fluid  may  be  continuous,  and  a  drain  of  pus  be  produced 
so  as  to  affect  the  general  health.  The  abscess  should  be 
subsequently  supported  by  plaster  or  bandage,  in  order  to 
keep  it  at  rest. 

If  the  walls  of  the  abscess  become  inflamed,  hot  and 
painful,  with  great  febrile  and  constitutional  disturbance — 
or  if  the  abscess  contain  air  (resonant  on  jDcrcussion ),  from 
decomposition,  mixed  with  the  fluid,  the  opening  ought  to 
be  made  large  enough,  and  at  the  most  depending  part  of 
the  abscess,  to  allow-  gravitation  to  determine  at  once  the 
evacuation  of  the  whole  of  the  fluid  in  the  abscess.  Sub- 
sequently the  walls  of  the  abscess  should  be  kept  in  contact 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing,  by  pressure  and  rest,  mutual 
adhesion,  and  of  limiting  the  extent  of  surface  capable  of 
discharging  too  abundantly  pus,  serum  or  Ivmph,  w^hich 
would  diminish  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  blood 
and  so  deteriorate  the  general  health. 

I  felt  myself  bound  to  return  to  this  subject  of  abscess 
associated  with  diseased  joints,  because  my  experience  will 
sustain  my  recommendation  as  to  what  should  be  done  in 
such  cases ;  and,  further,  because  it  is  a  fact  that  surgeons 
by  the  bedside  are  often  in  doubt  as  to  what  course  they 
should  pursue.  I  hope  the  facts  and  arguments  w^hich  I 
have  now^  adduced  may  be  a  slight  contribution  towards  a 
right  determination  on  this  subject. 
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DISEASE  OF  THE  LEFT  HIP-JOIKT  (SCROFULOUS?)  ;   GOOD 

anchylosis;  large  abscess  absorbed. 

J,  W.  F came  under  my  care  id  1852:  he  was  then 

nine  years  of  age.  The  drawing  before  you  represents  the 
patient  as  he  was  in  1861,  The  disease  came  on  without 
any  known  accident.  He  had  measles  badly  in  July»  1850. 
and  had  not  recovered  his  health  when  the  pains  began  in 
his  left  hip,  in  the  early  part  of  October,  1850.  He  was 
under  treatment  at  home,  getting  daily  worse,  until  his 
admissionintoGuy'sHospital^Feb.  2nd,  1852.  His  general 
health  was  then  very  bad;  constitutional  disturbance  ex- 
cessive; thigh  flexed  and  adducted;  foot  turned  inwards; 
dreadful  pain  in  the  hip  and  some  pain  at  the  knee.  Con- 
siderable diffused  general  swelling  existed,  and  extensive 
fluctuation,  most  distinct  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh  towards  the  outer  sideof  the  hip-joint*  Hecould 
not  l>ear  any  weight  upon  the  foot,  which  was  pointed 
do\vn wards  and  inwards.  Nothing  was  done  beyond  plac* 
ing  him  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  thenapplyinga  long 
straight  wooden  splint,  extending  from  the  foot  to  the  arm- 
pit; giving  him  good  food,  and  occasionally  some  aperient 
— no  other  medicine  of  importance.  Within  a  few  days 
after  the  application  of  the  splint,  his  freedom  from  pain 
and  the  subsidence  of  the  general  constitutional  disturb- 
ance was  so  marked  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  adopt  any  new  measure;  the  splint,  occasionalK^  read- 
justed, was  v^^orn  uninterruptedly  for  four  months.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Jiis  friends,  seeing  him  apparently  so  wHI, 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  their  home,  at 
Bexley  Heath,  for  change  of  ain  He  went  there,  and  came 
back  in  about  six  weeks,  rather  worse,  not  having  been 
sufficiently  nourished,  nor  kept  so  quiet  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  When  he  returned  to  Gu^^'s,  the  straight  splint 
was  reapplied,  and  kept  on  during  three  months  longer; 
after  that  he  had  a  leathern  splint  (like  Fig.  64)  made  so  as 
to  embrace  the  pelvis,  thigh  and  knee»  and  he  was  allowed 
to  get  up.  He  wore  this  splint  during  the  next  year  until 
he  was  too  big  for  it.  The  diseased  limb  was  then  in  good 
position,  but  a  little  shorter  than  the  other;  the  abscess 
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and  all  other  local  indications  of  disease  were  gone.  I 
feel  confident  that  if  I  had  veotiired  to  open  the  abscess  I 
should  have  made  a  starting-point  of  deterioration  in  his 
health  which  would  have  led  to  his  death.  I  feel  as  con- 
fident as  experience  and  reflection  can  make  me,  that 
that  would  have  been  the  result.  On  looking  at  the 
drawing  (Fig.  75),  you  see  very  strongevidence  of  a  former 
most  seriously  diseased  condition  of  the  right  hip-joint. 

Fi^.   75. 


^V 


From  the  time  he  left  Guy's  he  moved  about  with  his 
crutches,  in  good  health  and  growing  fast,  doing  nothing 
beyond  attending  toschool  duringnearly  three  years,  when 
he  found  he  could  walk  very  well  without  his  artificial 
support.  I  saw  this  lad  repeatedly,  and  watched  his  pro- 
gress with  great  satisfaction.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1861, 
the  patient  called  upon  me  in  good  health;  he  had  not 
been  really  ill  since  he  left  Guy's.  He  could  walk  seven 
miles  easily  with  a  thick-soled  and  high-heeled  shoe.    The 
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growth  of  the  left  limb  had  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the 
right.  The  left  half  of  the  pehns,  measured  from  the 
median  line  to  the  posterior  or  to  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process^  was  not  so  broad  by  three-quarters  of  an 
ineh  as  the  right.  Here  is  a  point  worth  bearing  in  mind» 
especially  in  reference  to  lemales  under  like  circumstances 
— whether  with  hip-joint  disease  there  may  not  be  some 
deformity  or  want  of  symmetry  in  the  two  sides  of  the 
pelvis  (see  p.  314),*  I  think  we  have  distinct  evidence 
that  it  is  so;  it  was  w^ell  marked  in  this  case.  The  left 
posterior  superior  spinous  process  was  nearly  three* 
quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  transverse  level  of  the  right; 
the  left  side  of  the  pelvis  was  altogether  higher  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  side ;  and  he  said  he  had  himself  noticed 
that  his  left  hip  was  nearer  to  his  ribs  on  that  side  than 
on  the  right  side.  I  may  here  allude  to  the  fact  that  great 
care  is  required  in  taking  the  measurements,  so  as  to  com- 
pare with  accuracy  the  relative  length  of  the  two  lower 
limbs.  The  patient  should  lie  flat  on  his  back  on  a  firm 
mattress,  with  the  legs  extended  and  parallel.  The  point 
of  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  each  os  innominatum 
should  be  felt  for,  and  the  overlying  skin  marked  very  accu- 
rately, for  the  mobility  of  the  skin  in  this  region  may  easily 
cause  an  error  in  the  measurements.  These  should  then 
be  taken  from  the  above-mentioned  point  of  bone,  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  patella,  down  to  a  transverse  ridge 

*I  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  find  that  this  subject  has  been 
"worked  out  by  "writers  on  obstetrics.  Dr.  Barnes  (Obs.  Tra.  toI.  iL) 
describes  a  symmetrically  distorted  pelvis  in  a  patient  act.  twenty,  the 
result  of  unequal  length  of  the  legs*  the  left  kg  being  one  inch  shorter 
than  the  right,  from  a  fracture  of  the  ankle  when  the  patient  w^as  two 
years  old.  "In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  the  main  work  of  supporting 
the  body,  and  of  locomotion,  was  thrown  upon  the  sound  nght  leg. 
The  muscles  connecting  the  right  pelvis  with  the  right  leg  asatnned  a 
more  active  development,  and  wrought  a  corresponding  development  of 
the  bones  to  which  they  were  attached.  Concurrently  with  this  stimu- 
lated growth  of  the  right  pelvis  and  leg,  the  left  pelvis,  although  not 
undergoing  a  process  of  atrophy,  yet  underwent  a  comparatively  slow 
development.  The  result  was  a  fully,  perhaps  an  excessively,  developed 
right  half  of  the  pelvis,  a  contracted  left  half,  a  narrowing  of  the  conju- 
gate diameter,  an  oblique  distortion  of  the  brim,  and  a  pelvic  cavity 
shallower  oil  the  left  than  on  the  right  sidcn"  The  deformity  here  de* 
scribed  vvoiild  appear  to  be  very  much  what  one  would  expect  to  meet 
with  in  the  pelvis  of  a  patient  who,  in  early  life,  had  suffered  and  recov- 
ered from  disease  of  the  hip-joint-    Sec  notes  p.  342*— [Ed.] 
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which  can  be  felt  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal 
malleolus,  and  just  above  its  tip.    By  noting  the  following 

measurements,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  detective  devel- 
opment in  each  segment  or  portion  of  the  lower  limb  on 
the  diseased  side.  Measured  from  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  lower  part  of  the  inner 
malleolus,  the  length  is  as  follows : 


mxht  fiide. 

Left  side. 

Dj^ftrencx* 

Incbe-.i, 

lacbea. 

Inches. 

33       - 

31 

2 

Femur, 

-       19       - 

1794 

-      IV* 

Tibia, 

14       - 

13V2 

'       OVi 

Length  of  foot. 

-       11        - 

10 

-     1 

Right  patella  larger  than  left. 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  hip-joint  disease,  very  severe  In 
character,  very  enduring,  cored  by  **rest,*'  and  the  abscess 
absorbed.  The  patient,  when  I  saw  him  last,  was  per- 
fectly well.  He  was  to  be  found  at  Beckenham,  selling 
books  for  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.  at  the  railway  station. 

In  all  the  cases  of  hip  disease  which  I  shall  detail,  a 
straight  splint  was  applied.  I  believe  an  impression  is 
abroad  that,  by  applying  a  straight  splint  to  cases  of  this 
kind,  we  are  likely  to  give  the  patient  an  inconvenient 
limb,  in  consequence  of  the  limb  being  fixed  in  a  straighter 
position  than  the  other,  and  that  this  would  necessarily 
interfere  with  progression ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  so  if 
the  limb  retained  its  proper  length.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  diseased  limb  does  not  grow  quite  so  fast  as  the  other; 
hence  it  is  always  a  little  the  shorter.  And  again,  although 
a  straight  splint  be  applied,  the  direction  of  the  thigh-bone 
is  scarcely  ever  perfectly  straight  downwards  from  the 
pelvis,  but  a  little  forwards  and  downwards.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  view  of  some  surgeons,  that  it 
is  better  to  put  on  a  splint  which  makes  the  hip-joint  per- 
manently somewhat  flexed.  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  a 
straight  splint  is  the  best. 

DISEASED  HTP'jOrNT,  WITH  SUPPURATION,  ON  THE  LEFT  SIDE; 
CtlRED  BY  FOITR  MONTHS*  REST  ;  ABSCESS  ABSORBED. 

William  T ,  aged  eighteen,  was  admitted  on  the 30th 

of  September,  1861.    He  was  a  clerk  in  a  printing-office* 
26 
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Three  months  ago,  when  in  good  health,  he  slipped  down 
several  steps,  but  did  not  fall.  He  strained  his  left  hip 
severely,  immediately  became  lame,  and  on  the  following 
day  could  not  stand.  He  had  been  lame  and  confined  to 
the  house  and  to  his  bed  up  to  the  time  he  carae  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  except  when  on  two  occasions  he  wastakenina 
cab  to  different  hospitals,  where  he  was  ordered  lotions, 
blisters  and  medicines.  On  admission,  the  thigh  wasfixed, 
adducted  and  flexed  towards  the  abdomen;  the  hip-joint 
was  extremely  painful  on  moving  it  in  the  slightest  degree 
or  on  making  pressure  over  the  anterior  part  of  it, 
where  the  distinct  fullness  and  fluctuation  of  an  abscess 
could  be  felt;  pressure  on  the  trochanter  major  caused  pain 
in  the  hip-joint;  so  did  striking  the  sole  of  the  foot,  or 
pushing  the  limb  upwards  from  the  knee-joint;  great 
starting  and  jumping  of  the  left  leg,  especially  on  going 
off  to  sleep.    Full  diet. 

Oct.  8th,  1861,— Chloroform  was  administered,  and  the 
limb  forcibly  straightened ;  a  long  outside  wooden  splint 
applied;  no  special  medicine,  except  opium  to  induce 
sleep  and  to  relieve  pain;  some  aperient  medicine  now 
and  then. 

In  a  fortnighti  the  pain  and  jumping  of  the  limb  had 
subsided  gradually,  and  in  two  months  all  pain  was  gone; 
he  was  quite  comfortable,  and  could  move  himself  in  bed 
w^ithout  pain. 

Jan,  2nd,  1862,— The  splint  was  taken  off  to-day;  the 
limb  can  now  be  moved  and  handled  without  causing  any 
pain  in  the  hipjoint,  whilst  formerly  it  caused  exquisite 
pain;  no  pain  on  pressing  the  trochanter  major,  or  tapping 
the  heel  or  knee;  no  swelhng  over  the  joint  anteriorly. 
On  attempting  flexion  of  the  femur,  the  pelvis  moves  with 
it,  indicating  anchylosis.  The  limb  appears  longer  than 
the  sound  one  (although  in  reality  it  is  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  shorter),  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  j^eKns. 
There  is  also  flattening  of  the  nates  on  the  affected  side. 

Feb,  3rd, — There  is  now  no  pain  whatever  in  thehip;  he 
can  walk  very  gently  about  the  ward  without  the  aid  of 
either  crutches  or  stick,  and  feels  perfectly  well  in  health. 

4th, — The  patient  left  the  hospital  to-day,  with  direc- 
tions to  be  careful  that  his  exercise  in  walking  does  not 
cause  a  return  of  pain  in  his  hip. 
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This  is  important  advice  Jor  the  new  structures— the  me- 
dium of  consolidation — ^vvill  not  bear  rude  concession  or 
straining.  Here  is  a  drawing  of  his  actual  condition  at 
the  end  of  February  1862  (Fig.  76). 

I  saw  this  patient  in  1863;  he  was  wearing  a  leathern 
splint,  and  taking  very  moderate  or  limited  exercise. 
Being  an  intelHgent  lad,  of  a  literary  turn,  and  connected 
with  the  printing  business,  he  used  to  occup}' him  self  with 
reading  at  home,  and  taking  very  carefully  adjusted  exer- 


Fi«.76. 


cise;  the  union  betw*een  the  acetabulum  and  the  femur  not 
being,  at  that  time,  perfectlj^  consolidated. 

diseased  hip-joint,  supposed  to  be  gonorrhceal  ix 
origin;  abscess  opened  by  nature;  portions  of  bone 
extruded  by  granulations ;  cured  by  rest,  w^th  per- 
MANENT anchylosis. 

F.  P^ ,  aged   twenty-two.    Early   in  the  spring  of 

1856,  his  health  being  previously  quite  good,  he   had 
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gonorrhoea,  which  ran  its  usual  course  and  left  him.    In 
June  he  had  severe  pains  down  the   inner  side  of  the 
right  thigh,  and  the  inner  side  of  and  within  the  knee- 
joint;  these  were  attributed  to  rheumatism,  and  a  ph}^- 
siciao  who  was  consulted  gave  his  opinion  that  it  was 
gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  in  the  knee  and  hip.    However, 
the  pains  became  increasingly  severe,  in  spite  of  abun- 
dant medicine,   blisters,  leeches,  &c.    The  13th  of  July^ 
1859,  was  the  first  day  on  which  he  remembers  having  any 
pains  whatever  in  the  hip-joint,  and,  although  they  were 
slight,  he  was  obliged  to  use  a  stick  to  get  about  the'house. 
The  anti-gonorrhoeal  treatment  was  continued  until  the 
24th  of  August,  when  Mr.  Elwin.  a  surgeon  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, saw    him    for  the   first   time.     '*He  then  had 
extreme  pain  in  his  hip-joint;  the  slightest  movement — 
even  a  person  walking  across  the  room — appeared  to  shake 
him,  and  caused  him  great  agony  in  his  hip."    This  is 
Mr.  EIwin*s  own  statement.    **His  diseased  leg  was  ap- 
parently  three  or  four  inches  shorter  than  the  other,  from 
the  femur  being  flexed  and  ad  ducted,  and  the  knee-joint 
flexed.    There  was  the  fluctuating  swelling  of  an  abscess 
in  the  groin.*'    I  saw  the  patient,  in  consultation,  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1859,  and  recommended  the  application 
of  a  long,  straight,  wooden  splint,  absolute  quiet  in  the 
recumbent  position,  good  diet,  and  the  twelfth  of  a  grain 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  twice  a  day  in  some  bitter  infusion. 
The  only  known  injury  the  patient  could  connect  with  his 
hip  disease  resulted  from  a  sudden  and  violent  effort  he 
had  made  in  swimming,  which  produced  at  the  time  some 
pain  in  the  right  groin  and  hip.    The  straight  splint  was 
applied  immediately.    I  saw  him  again  in  November  ;  he 
was  then  free  from  pain ;  the  right  leg  was  a  little  shorter 
than  the  left,  and  the  hip-joint  had  become  anchylosed, 
the  pelvns  moving  with  the  thigh;  both  theswelling  in  the 
groin  and  thefluctuation  had  nearly  disappeared.  He  was 
recommended  to  keep  recumbent  a  few  weeks  longer,  but 
without  the  splint,  except  at  night;  and  thenceforward  to 
use  great  caution  in  walking. 

In  such  cases  I  think  it  is  better,  when  a  patient  is  im- 
proving*  to  put  the  splint  on  at  night,  especially  in  the 
case  of  children;  because  the  involuntary  muscular  action 
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which  often  takes  place  on  going  off  to  sleep  is  Hkel}'  to 
disturb  the  hip-joint  again.  During  the  time  the  patient 
was  in  bed  with  the  splint  on,  his  general  health  did  not 
suffer— indeed  it  was  improved  ;  the  only  difficulty  was 
with  the  bowels,  which  were  constipated  ;  he  had  also 
temporarily  a  small  bed-sore  on  his  sacrum. 

In  Januarj^  1860,  he  could  walk  about  well  with  his 
crutches.  He  passed  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  3' ear 
at  Swanage,  getting  out  of  doors  occasionall3^  and  resting 
the  joint  at  other  times  by  h'ing  down.  During  his  stay 
at  the  sea*side  an  abscess  api>eared  in  the  thigh,  and 
opened  spontaneously  by  ulceration.  Several  portions  of 
bone  have  come  awa}'  at  interv^als  through  three  sinuses 
since  March,  1860.  When  I  saw  him  in  February,  1861, 
his  health  was  excellent,  he  was  free  from  pain,  was  able 
to  walk  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  could  stand  about  all 
day.  He  can  now  (1862)  walk  ten  miles  without  pain  or 
weakness  in  his  right  leg:  I  have  some  of  the  portions  of 
the  bone  which  came  out  of  the  apertures  in  the  three 
sinuses.    The  anchylosis  is  now  perfect. 

This  case,  I  believe,  supports  very  decidedly  the  view 
w^hieh  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  great  value  of  *'  rest ''  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  of  the  hip-joint. 
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LECTITEE  X\7. 

HJp-joitxt  Disease;  No  Known  Accident ;  Sequel  to  Scarlet  Fever;  CttreiJ 
by  Ancy  111 osis,  after  a  few  Months  of  Rest— Local  Affections  after  such 
Diseases  as  Scarlatina,  Measles,  etc.,  Arise  from  Previously  Unhealthy 
Structures  Suffering  Rapid  Deterioration  from  the  Effect  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Disturbance — Two  Cases  in  Illustration— Diseased  Hip-Joint, 
with  Necrosis  of  Acetabulum,  Cured  by  Rest— Hip-Joint  Disease;  Au- 
chylosis,  with  Thi^h  Somewhat  Bent — Cases  Simulating  Hip-Jotnt 
Disease  Due  to  Dchcient  Nervous  Influence  ;  Treatment — Curved  Sac- 
rum Causing  Outlying  Symptoms  of  Hip-Joint  Disease — Congenital 
Malposition  of  both  Htp-Joints — Congenital  Deficiency  of  Development 
of  One  Lower  Extremity  Resulting  in  its  Being  Shorter  than  its  Fel- 
low ;  Effects  of  This — Diseases  of  Sacro-Iliac  Joints— Disease  of  the 
Last  Lumbar  Vertebra  Simulating  that  of  the  Hip-Joint — Severe  Dis- 
ease of  Spine  Close  to  Pelvis  Cured  by  Rest — Disease  between  Sacrum 
and  Ilium,  with  Intense  Pain  in  the  Leg  of  the  Same  Side. 

PiTRSONG  the  subject  of  hip-joint  disease,  I  purposely  se- 
lect the  next  case  for  your  consideration,  because  it  was 
apparently  associated  with  scarlatina  as  a  cause.  I  think 
it  must  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  almost  every  surgeon  to 
see  disease  of  the  joints  or  disease  of  the  bones  occurring 
as  one  of  the  important  sequelae  of  scarlet  fever.  It  ap- 
pears, as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  that  the  cause  of  that  as- 
sociation has  not  hitherto  received  its  proper  or  true 
interpretation.  I  will  not  pretend  that  the  cause  which  I 
shall  offer  is  the  only  one  (according  to  many  these  sequelae 
have  a  py£emicorigin),but  it  is  one  that  long  ago  occurred 
to  my  mind,  and  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred  in  my 
hospital  teaching. 


HIP-JOINT  DISEASE ;  NO  KNOWN  ACCmENT ;  SEQUEL  TO  SCAR- 
LET   fever;    cured    by   anchylosis,  after   a   few 

MONTHS  OF  REST. 

A  young  gentleman,  aged  fourteen,  a  tolerably  healthy 
lad,  had  a  severe  and  prolonged  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  at 
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the  Bluecoat  School,  in  the  winter  of  1859.  As  he  was 
recovering  from  the  fever,  or  soon  afterwards,  he  com- 
plained of  a  pain  in  his  left  knee,  and  became  lame,  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  local  injury.  This  was  thought  to 
be  rheumatism,  and  local  applications,  including  strong 
mustard  poultices,  were  applied  to  the  knee,  and  anti- 
rheumatic medicines  w^ere  administered,  without  any  im- 
provement in  his  condition.    As  his  general  health  was  at 

Fig.  77, 


that  time  not  pood,  he  was  sent  home  for  change  of  air, 
and  I  saw  him  at  m}^  own  house  on  February  10th,  1860, 
He  had  then  all  the  local  indications  of  acute  disease  in  his 
left  hip-joint — viz,,  intense  pain  in  his  knee  and  hipjoint 
on  attempting  to  bear  any  \veightepon  the  pointed  toe,  or 
on  making  anj'  attempt  to  move  the  hip-joint;  but  none 
in  the  knee  on  movement  of  that  joint  only.  The  thigh 
was  flexed  and  the  foot  turned  downwards  and  inwards, 
with  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
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to  dislocation  backwards.  Obscure  fluctuation  could  be 
felt  deeply  seated  behind  the  trochanter  major  under  the 
gluteal  muscles.  Three  days  afterwards  I  went  to  his 
home  and  applied  the  splint  here  delineated  (Fig.  77)  to 
the  left  leg  and  pelvis,  in  order  to  prevent  his  moving  the 
limb.  He  was  directed  to  take  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  of 
confection  of  senna  occasionally,  and  one-sixteenth  of  a 
grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury^  with  one  drachm  of  tincture 
of  bark,  twice  a  day.  At  his  residence,  near  Highgate»  he 
was  placed  in  a  small  but  air%'  room  on  a  hair  mattress, 
and  not  allowed  to  get  up  for  any  purpose.  Within  a 
fortnight  he  was  nearly  free  from  pain  both  day  and  night; 
whereas,  before  the  application  of  the  splint,  his  nights 
were  dreadful  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  father  and 
mother,  who  heard  his  expressions  of  distress. 

During  the  three  foUow^ing  months  the  patient  remained 
uninterruptedly  in  bed,  with  the  limb  securely  bandaged 
to  the  splint.  When  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  had 
subsided,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  rapid  and 
marked  improvement  which  occurred  in  this  case,  when 
measured  b}''  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  treatment 
adopted.  There  w^as  no  other  surgeon  in  attendance »  and 
I  saw  him  on\y  once  a  month,  and  then  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  readjusting  the  splint.  In  the  latter  end  of 
May,  1 860,  all  the  symptoms  of  active  disease  were  absent, 
and  the  deep  sub-gluteal  fluctuation  had  disappeared; 
anchylosis  had  taken  place  between  the  femur  and  acetab- 
ulum, wath  the  limb  and  foot  in  a  good  position ;  the 
pelvis  moved  w^ith  the  femur,  and  the  length  of  the  left 
limb  %vas  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  side,  without  either 
inversion  or  eversion  of  the  foot.  On  taking  him  out  of 
bed,  at  the  expiration  of  four  months,  he  found  he  could 
bear  some  weight  upon  the  lame  leg.  From  this  time  he 
w^as  allowed  to  get  up  daily,  and  move  carefully  about 
with  the  support  of  crutches.  In  June,  1860,  he  w-ent  to 
Margate,  and  remained  there  until  the  end  of  September, 
being  the  w^hole  time  in  excellent  health,  and  free  from 
pain.  He  lived  out  of  doors  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
walking  wnth  the  aid  of  his  crutches,  but  usually  bore 
more  or  less  weight  upon  his  lame  leg;  and  he  sometimes 
walked  short  distances  with  the  support  of  one  crutch  and 
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the  arm  of  his  mother.  On  his  return  home  he  continued 
his  walking  exercise,  with  daily  increasing  strength  in 
his  leg,  using  his  crutch  for  security  against  accident. 
The  general  health  was  perfect  (this  is  not  too  strong  an 
expression)  until  the  end  of  October,  when,  with  one 
crutch,  he  climbed  into  a  loft  containing  apples^  of  which 
**forbidden  fruit"  he  desired  totaste.  Somehow hiscrutch 
l>ecame  entangled  between  his  legs  and  a  hamper,  forcing 
his  left  leg  behind  the  right  one,  and  he  fell  helplessly 
upon  the  floor.  Unfortunately,  he  fell  upon  his  left  leg, 
striking  his  left  knee,  and  straining  with  great  violence  the 
left  or  diseased  hip-joint.  He  became  faint  and  nearly 
insensible,  and  was  carried  from  the  apple-loft  indoors, 
The  knee  became  much  ecch3'nios^d  and  swollen,  and  the 
hip  near  the  trochanter  major  was  very  painful  when 
pressed  upon;  but  no  fracture  could  be  detected  by  the 
surgeon  who  then  saw  him,  and  the  two  limbs  were  of  the 
same  length.  The  patient  was  confined  to  his  bed  about 
a  month,  and  then  allowed  to  get  up  and  resume  his  walk- 
ing exercise. 

In  the  early  part  of  1861  he  found  that  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  trochanter  major  had  become  enlarged,  I  saw 
him  at  my  house  on  March  10th;  he  was  in  very  little 
pain ;  he  could  bear  some  weight  upon  the  left  limb,  but 
less  than  when  he  came  from  Margate.  On  examining 
him  I  found  a  large  abscess  behind  the  trochanter  major, 
with  a  very  thin  covering  of  slightlj^  reddened  skin  at  one 
part;  considerable  increase  in  size  of  the  upper  third  of 
the  thigh-bone;  little  or  no  pain  at  the  hip-joint  itself,  but 
tenderness  on  pressing  or  grasping  the  trochanter  epi- 
physis and  adjoining  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 
His  general  health  was  good.  Two  daj^s  afterwards  I 
opened  the  abscess^  and  let  out  nearly  a  pint  of  unhealthy 
pus  mixed  withsome  clotted  blood  and  somecurdy  matter, 
but  it  was  not  decomposed  or  offensive  to  the  smell.  The 
abscess  was  at  oncecompletel}^  emptied*  and  nicely  adjusted 
pressure  was  made  by  a  thick  pad  of  lint  and  a  bandage 
round  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  coapt  the  outer  and  inner  sur- 
face of  the  abscess;  the  lancet  aperture  was  left  open,  and 
he  was  desired  to  lie  quietly  in  bed.  Little  constitutional 
disturbance  followed  the  opening  of  the  abscess.    I  saw 
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him  again  in  a  fortnight;  he  was  well  in  health;  appetite 
most  excellent;  the  walls  of  the  abscess  had  adhered 
throughout  nearh'  four-fifths  of  its  extent;  and  the  dis- 
charge was  chiefl}'  serous,  small  in  quantity,  and  mixed 
with  but  little  pus.  The  enlargement  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  near  the  trochanter  major  was  considerable,  and 
slight  pain  was  complained  of  on  direct  pressure. 

FiS.  78. 


I  saw  no  more  of  this  patient  until  Januarj'  15th  of  the 
year  1862.  He  was  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
could  walk  five  or  six  miles  easily  without  pain.  There 
w^as  scarcely  any  lameness,  and  here  is  a  drawing  of  his 
actual  condition  (Fig.  78).  This  is  agoodcase,  whichnot 
onfy  illustrates  the  advantage  of  treating  hip-joint  diseacs 
by  **mechanical  rest" — as  a  vcr}^  simple  but  successful 
means  for  cure — ^but  also  carries  with  it  another  important 
indication ;  nameh%  that    the   injury  which  he  received 
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later  on  to  the  trochanter  major  did  not  lead  to  any 
secondary  deterioration  at  the  hip-joint  itself,  showing  the 
perfection  of  the  repair  which  had  there  taken  place.  The 
case  also  clearly  points  out  the  advantage  of  accurately 
coaptingthe  walls  of  a  large  abscess  after  it  has  been  opened. 

I  now  avail  myself  of  this  case  to  introduce  one  or  two 
remarks  which  bear  tipon  it. 

I  think  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  unhealthy  structures 
suffer  rapid  deterioration  from  the  depressing  influence 
or  effect  of  any  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  such  as 
occurs  in  scarlatina,  measles,  erysipelas^  small-pox,  and 
similar  diseases.  And  herein  lies  the  interpretation  which 
I  would,  with  all  delerence,  submit  to  you  in  regard  to 
these  cases  of  local  disease,  apparently  associated  with, 
and  resulting  from,  the  development  of  scarlatina,  measles, 
small-pox,  or  erysipelas;  namely,  that  at  the  time,  or  pre- 
vious to  the  occurrence,  of  this  depressed  constitutional 
condition— a  condition,  in  all  probabilit}^  of  blood-poison 
— those  parts  which  subsequently  assume  a  diseased  con- 
dition  were  not  in  a  healthy  state.  I  will  now  place  before 
you  two  cases  which  tend  to  sustain  this  view,  and  which 
are  to  m}"^  mind  satisfactory  instances  of  this  class  of  cases. 


NECROSIS  OF  LEFT  TIBIA  AND  ANCHYLOSIS  OF  ANKLE-JOINT 
CONSEQUENT  UPON  SCAKLATINA  AND  PREVIOUS  LOCAL  IN- 
JURY. 

The  following  drawing  (Fig.  79)  represents  the  legs  of  a 
patient  who  had  scarlatina,  and,  as  a  sequel,  necrosis  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  shaft  of  the  left  tibia  between  the 
upper  and  lower  epiphyses^  leaving  the  knee-joint  unim- 
plicated,  but  involving  the  ankle-joint,  which  has  become 
anchylosed.  The  shaft  of  the  tibia  has  been  reproduced 
by  Nature. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  very  short.  The  patient  was 
at  school  in  Scotland,  and  Dr.  White,  of  Athol  Place. 
Perth,  has  obligingly  forwarded  to  me  these  brief  notes ; 
— **  The    epidemic  of    scarlatina    at  Glenalmond  School 

began  the  last  week  of  September,  and  G was  sent  into 

hospital  on  the  6th  of  October  with  a  slight  sore  throat 
and  other  precursory  symptoms  of  an  attack.    In  this  con- 
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dition,  but  with  no  eruption,  he  continued  till  the  12th  of 
October,  when  the  throat  affection  left  him,  and  he  first 
complained  of  pain  and  swelling  above  the  internal  mal- 
leolus of  the  left  ankle.  In  a  day  or  two  it  assumed  the 
character  of  a  diffused  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
associated  with  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the 
local  mischief  rapidly  extended  upwards  to  the  knee,  fol- 
lowed b}^  extensive  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  integu- 
ments over  the  tibia,  exposing  the  denuded  bone.  About 
the  22d  of  October  the  throat  affection  again  api>eared; 

PiK.  79. 


accompanied  by  an  eruption  and  other  symptoms  of 
scarlatina  ;  the  efflorescence  (which  was  dusky  and  livid) 
began  to  fade  in  three  or  four  days,  and  desquamation 
followed,  as  in  ordinary  cases.  On  the  23d  of  November 
he  left  Glenalmond  for  London. 

Now  it  appeared,  upon  inquiry  of  this  young  gentleman, 
that  during  the  summer  he  had  felt  at  times  an  aching 
pain  in  his  left  leg,  which  he  thought  was  due  to  a 
blow  from  a  cricket-ball.  When  he  was  at  all  tired » it 
ached  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  w^alk^  but  still  there 
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was  no  appearance  of  injur3^    Here,  then,  was  a  patient, 

under  the  influence  of  blood-poison  in  the  form  of  scar- 
latina, which  never  developed  itself  thoroughly  or  com- 
pletelj,  but  seemed  to  concentrate  all  its  morbid  influence 
— upon  what  part?  Why,  upon  the  part  %vhich  %vas 
recognized  b3'the  patient  as  being  at  the  timeof  the  occur- 
rence of  the  scarlatina  ina  depressed  condition  vitally*  and 
perhaps  structurally  also,  for  he  had  suffered  pain  in  it 
after  ordinary  exercise;  therefore  there  was  an  indication 
of  something  wrong.  The  lad  was  brought  to  London, 
and  when  I  first  saw  him  his  general  health  and  his  leg 
were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  The  whole  of  the 
tibia,  from  the  lower  epiphysis  upwards  to  the  tubercle  of 
the  tibia,  was  exposed  and  necrotic.  The  integuments 
had  sloughed  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  there  was 
acute  disease  of  the  ankle-joint,  with  great  cedematous 
swelling  about  the  foot. 

Judging  b^'  the  history  of  the  case,  it  was  associated 
with  some  local  injury  previous  to  the  scarlatina*  Not- 
withstanding the  very  low  condition  of  his  health,  and  the 
great  extent  of  local  mischief,  we  (Mr.  CoHambell  and 
myself)  thought,  considering  his  age,  that  we  might, 
perhaps,  In^  time,  good  feeding,  and  careful  professional 
attendance,  enable  Nature  to  repair  the  injury,  and  renew 
the  destroyed  soft  textures  and  bone.  His  leg  and  foot, 
swollen  and  painful,  were  placed  upon  an  iron  splint, 
provided  with  a  screw  behind  the  knee,  so  that  we  might 
gradually  straighten  the  flexed  knee-joint,  and  the  whole 
limb  was  swung  under  an  iron  cradle.  He  was  in  exces- 
sivel3'  bad  health,  and  his  life  was,  doubtless,  threatened. 
However,  by  great  perseverance,  excellent  nursing,  and 
unremitting  domestic  care  on  the  part  of  those  in  the 
house*  he  arrived  at  the  state  you  see  represented  here 
(Fig.  79),  The  whole  of  the  middle  part  of  the  tibia  be- 
came separated,  and  I  removed  it  in  several  portions;  new 
bone  was  thrown  out,  and  all  the  soft  parts  healed  over, 
except  at  the  point  indicated  in  the  drawing,  which  was 
the  outlet  of  a  sinus  passing  under  the  tendons  of  the 
extensors  over  the  ankle-joint,  and  probably  connected 
with  diseased  bone,  which,  however,  I  could  not  discover. 
Fifteen  months  after  his  scarlatina,  he  entered  my  room 
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walking  with  crutches,  but  bearing  some  Httle  weight 
upon  his  leg,  and  he  found  that  he  could  stand  upon  the 
diseased  leg  with  the  aid  of  a  little  support.  When  last 
heard  of  (1876)  he  was  a  clergyman,  doing  active  duty  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  able  to  walk  five  or  ten 
miles  without  any  difficulty.  The  tibia  has  been  thor- 
oughly and  firmly  restored. 

This  case  displa3^s  the  wonderful  reparative  powers  of 
Nature  at  an  early  period  of  human  life,  aiid»  I  think^ 
justifies  the  interpretation  which  I  have  affixed  to  it — viz., 
that  his  leg  was  in  a  deteriorated  condition,  as  regards 
the  bone,  at  the  time  when  the  scarlatina  occurred ;  and 
that  the  depressing  influence  of  that  blood-poison  led  to 
the  death  of  the  bone. 


DISEASE  OF    THE    LOWER  JAW  CONSEQUENT  UPON  SCARUl- 
TINA   AND   PREVIOUS  LOCAL  INJURY. 

Here  is  another  instance,  which  carries  with  it  the  same 
kind  of  histor}^  and  I  think  the  same  interpretation. 

A  young  gentleman,  aged  fourteen,  remembered  thathe 
had  a  blow  on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw  with  a 
hockey-stick  In  March,  1857.  He  had  prcvioush^  been  in 
his  ordinary  health.  After  the  blow  he  had  occasional 
pains  in  the  jaw,  but  nothingimportant  occurred.  In  four 
or  five  weeks,  ht  did  not  exactly  know  which,  he  went 
home  to  Svdenham  to  see  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  at 
that  time  had  scarlet  fever.  He  stayed  at  home  a  fortnight, 
and  then  returned  to  school  at  Blackheath.  In  a  few  days 
he  became  poorly — feverish  and  depressed,  with  a  very 
slight  sore  throat.  The  lower  jaw  then,  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  swell  and  to  he  very  painful.  I  saw  him  at 
Sydenham,  with  Mr.  Corbould,  early  in  June,  1857,  about 
three  months  after  the  blow,  and  six  weeks  after  the  expos- 
ure to  scarlatina.  The  lower  jaw  was  then  enormously 
swollen;  every  tooth  on  the  right  side  wasloose,and  could 
have  been  easily  taken  from  the  jaw  by  the  fingers  alone. 
The  incisors,  the  canines,  and  the  bicuspids,  on  the  left  side, 
were  all  more  or  less  loose.  The  whole  jaw  was  painful 
and  tender  on  pressure,  from  ostitis  and  periostitis.  There 
was  subsequent  suppuration,  resulting  in  several  small 
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abscesses,  which  I  opened,  and  from  oue  of  them  I  removed 

a  thin  plate  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  explanation  of  the  case  appears  to  be  this  : — The 
boy  has  a  blow>  not  a  severe  one,  upon  his  lower  jaw;  he 
has  occasionally  slight  pains  in  it;  no  swelling,  no  evidence 
of  local  inflammation  manifests  itself;  he  goes  home,  comes 
within  the  influence  of  scarlatina,  or  a  blood-poison,  returns 
to  a  healthy  spot  at  Blackheath^  becomes  very  feverish,  has 
>  sore  throat,  the  lower  jaw  becomes  swollen,  and  then  he 
returns  home  in  the  condition  I  have  described.  There  he 
remains  under  the  inflnence  of  tolerably  good  air,  abun- 
dance of  fluid  nourishment,  and  scruptdous  domestic  care, 
and  ultimately  regains  perfect  health. 

The  subject  of  **resf  is  well  exemplified  in  this  case. 
We  found  all  his  teeth  loose,  and  felt  certain  that  if  we 
were  not  very  careful  to  prevent  their  disturbance,  they 
would  fall  out  of  themselves*  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
essential  to  his  cure  that  he  should  be  welt  nourished  by 
food :  fluid  nourishment  and  wine  were  abundantly  and 
carefully  administered,  and  the  result  was  that  all  hts  teeth 
became  refixed  by  Nature,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
one,  and  the  jaw  subsided  to  its  natural  dimensions.  I 
called  on  the  father  of  this  patient  recently  to  ascertain  his 
actual  condition,  and  present  it  to  you  free  from  exaggera- 
tion, and  with  every  element  of  truth.  His  father  said, 
*'  My  son  is  in  Scotland  ;  the  front  tooth  is  not  out,  but  it 
is  rather  loose ;  as  regards  everything  else  he  is  perfectly 
well/'  Now,  here  are  three  cases.  I  could  adduce  many 
others  equally  illustrative,  which  I  think  display  in  a 
striking  manner  the  depressing  influence  of  blood-poison 
upon  parts  already  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  the  true  interpretation  of  such  cases ;  but 
I  venture  to  express  my  opinion  and  conviction  that  it 
is  so. 


CASE  OF  DISEASED  HIP-JOINT,  WITH  NECROSIS  OF  ACETABU- 
LUM, CURED  BY  REST. 


The  next  case  of  hip-joint  disease  is  one  complicated 
with  disease  of  the  acetabulum ;  and  that  is  its  special 
feature.    A  delicate,  pale,  unhealthy-looking  young  gen- 
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tlenian,  aged  fifteen,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  after  taking 
a  long  wtilk,  suffered  much  pain  and  some  swelling  in 
his  right  hip-joint.  He  was  then  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
kept  in  bed  during  three  months  by  his  Surgeon's  advice, 
his  thigh  being  strapj^ed  up  with  some  irritating  plaster 
spread  upon  leather.  Slowly  recovering  from  this  attack, 
he  continued  well  until  August,  1847,  when  over-exertion 
brought  on  his  hip-joint  symptoms  again  more  severely 
than  in  184(3,  and  he  remained  at  home  in  London,  under 
the  care  of  an  hospital  surgeon,  alternately^  keeping  and 
quitting  his  bed  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  joint  had 
not  the  advantage  of  continued  rest,  until  the  end  of  1847, 
when,  notwithstanding  numerous  leeches,  lotions,  strong 
counter-irritants,  and  abundance  of  medicine,  all  his  hip- 
joint  symptoms  became  much  worse.  As  to  leeches,  he 
said  to  me,  **I  have  had  upwards  of  1,200  applied  to  my 
hip  in  the  course  of  a  lew  months  !'*  The  loss  of  blood  by 
1,200  leeches  ma}'  be  estimated  at  about  300  ounces.  This 
is  pretty  well  for  a  delicate  lad  suffering  from  hip-joint 
disease.  He  told  me  he  had  taken  **  pailfuls  of  horrid 
medicine."  The  loss  of  blood,  the  physic,  and  the  counter- 
irritation  reduced  his  strength,  and  brought  on  loss  of 
appetite,  want  of  sleep,  with  jumping  and  starting  pains 
in  the  limb  to  such  an  extent  that  he  w^as  compelled  from 
sheer  exhaustion  to  keep  flat  upon  his  back,  and  so 
remain  uninterruptedly  at  rest  upon  his  bed,  and  from 
that  time  he  began  to  improve  in  every  respect. 

Here,  then,  was  a  case  of  *'  forced  rest"  against  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  medical  attendants — forced 
rest  compelled  bj'  direct  feebleness  on  the  part  of  Nature  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  patient  began  to  improve.  He 
continued  in  bed  until  the  summer  of  1849,  nearly  eighteen 
months.  The  blistering  and  counter-irritants  that  were 
applied  were,  according  to  his  own  account,  something 
aw^ful.  Even  when  exhausted  in  bed  his  surgeon  wotdd 
not  let  him  alone,  but  still  applied  blisters,  setons  and 
counter-irritants.  A  large  abscess  made  its  appearance  in 
the  spring  of  1849,  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  near 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  The 
skin  was^llowed  to  ulcerate,  the  discharge  was  immense, 
and  was  dashed  out  of  the  opening  by  coughing  or  sneezing 
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or  by  taking  a  full  breath,  indicating  an  intimate  associa- 
tion of  the  abscess  with  the  interior  of  the  abdomen  and 
pelvis. 

I  first  saw  this  patient  in  the  autnmn  of  1849,  lying 
on  his  bed^  not  pale,  but  almost  transparentl}'  white  (I 
never  saw  a  man  so  white— I  might  almost  say  translucent 
— ^as  he  was),  thoroughly  exsanguine,  and  exceedingly 
emaciated.  Abundance  of  thin  pus  was  escaping  from 
two  sinuses — one  at  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  other,  before  alluded  to^  close  to  Poupart's 
ligament.  Through  the  opening  of  this  latter  abscess  I 
passed  a  long  probe  into  the  pelvis  behind  the  acetabulum, 
and  there  felt  necrosed  or  carious  bone.  The  discharge 
from  this  abscess  occurred  most  abundantly  during  the 
effort  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  when  it  would  gush  out. 
There  was  scarcely  any  paininthehip*joint.  I  ascertained 
by  careful  but  painless  examination,  although  he  was  in 
great  fear  the  whole  time,  that  the  thigh-bone  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  acetabulum  were  firmly  united ;  the 
limb  was  in  good  position,  except  that  the  foot  was  a  little 
too  much  everted.  Seeing  no  advantage  in  his  lying  any 
longer  in  bed,  he  was  daily  dressed,  laid  upon  a  couch,  and 
as  soon  as  the  weather  and  his  own  extreme  feebleness 
permitted,  he  was  taken  out  of  doors  into  the  garden, 
lying  there  all  day  upon  the  couch. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  he  passed  nearly  all  his  time  out 
of  doors,  sitting  in  a  Bath  chair  in  the  garden,  or  being 
dragged  about  in  a  small  hand-carriage.  From  the  time 
of  my  first  visit  he  left  off  all  medicine  except  cod-liver 
oil  and  steel  wine,  and  took  porter,  wine,  meat,  etc,  in 
abundance.  In  1851,  amongst  other  efforts,  he  went  to 
the  Exhibition,  resting  on  his  crutches;  and  in  1852  he 
was  employed  in  a  public  office,  t\  here  he  has  been  con- 
stantly occupied  ever  since. 

On  March  21st,  1861,  hecalled  on  me  in  good  health,  well 
covered  with  firm  flesh.  He  belongs  to  a  rifle  corps,  goes 
through  the  drill,  and  can  walk  ten  or  twelve  miles  with- 
out pain;  but  the  exertion  of  walking  beyond  that  distance 
brings  on  fatigue,  which  he  attributes  to  his  stiff  hip-joint. 
Several  small  portions  of  cancellated  bony  structure  have 
been  extruded  from  the  upper  abscess  at  three  or  four  dif- 
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ferent  times,  but  none  during  the  last  four  years.  The 
sintis  from  the  intra-pelvic  abscess  does  not  remain  closed 
for  more  than  three  or  four  months  at  a  time,  when  a  little 
pain  and  fulness  occur  under  the  closed  aperture*  This 
soon  opens  of  itself,  or  he  himself  opens  it.  About  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pus  escapes,  and  in  a  day  or  two  nothing  but 
a  thin  watery  fluid  oozes  out,  and  then  it  remains  closed 
during  another  three  or  four  months.  He  walks  somewhat 
lamel3%  dipping  the  pelvis  a  little  to  the  lame  side  w^hen  he 
touches  the  ground  with  the  foot  of  that  leg.  Standing 
upright  upon  the  sound  leg,  the  heel  of  the  lame  side  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  head  of  the  femur  in  this  case  is  a  little  anterior  in 
position  to  where  it  ought  to  be.  That  explains  a  slight 
fulness  lielow  Poupart*s  ligament  which  impedes  the  easy 
return  of  the  blood,  and  produces  a  varicose  condition  of 
his  superficial  veins.  The  muscles  of  the  damaged  leg 
are  exceeding4y  well  developed,  but  not  quite  so  much  so 
as  on  the  sound  side. 

I  think  I  might  fairly  refer  to  this  case  as  one  of  diseased 
hip-joint  complicated  with  disease  of  the  acetabulum,  not 
placed  under  very  favorable  circumstances  as  regards 
professional  treatment,  and,  consequentl)%  not  as  regards 
rest.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  so  strong  have  been  the  ener- 
getic efforts  made  by  Nature,  that  the  patient  is,  in  his 
actual  condition,  happy  and  comfortable ;  equal  to  all  the 
duties  of  the  office  in  which  he  is  employed,  capable  of 
taking  exercise,  and  able  to  Ibrmpartof  avolunteercorps. 

HIP-JOINT  disease;  anchyi-osis,  with  the  thigh 

SOMEWHAT  BENT. 


The  next  is  a  case  of  hip-joint  disease,  with  anchylosis. 
The  patient  was  sent  up  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  reducing^ 
if  possible,  the  hip-joint  deformity.  The  drawing  before 
you  represents  the  state  of  the  patient  when  became  under 
my  care  at  the  hospital.  The  bent  condition  of  the  limb 
was  all  he  had  to  complain  of.  During  the  course  of  the 
hip  disease  he  had  never  been  kept  at  rest  on  his  bed,  but 
allowed  to  get  about  daily  upon  his  crutches.  The  course 
of  the  disease  had  been  slow,  and  its  result  was  anchvlosis 
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of  the  thigh-bone  to  the  acetabulutn.  In  Novemt^er,  1855, 
chloroform  was  adniinistered,  and  powerful  attempts  were 
made  to  straighten  the  leg;  but  our  efforts,  limited  to 
what  we  thought  judicious  and  discreet  force,  failed,  and 
the  patient  left  the  hospital  with  the  limb  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  he  was  admitted/  With  respect  to  this 
application  of  force  to  disturb  anchjlosed  joints,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  do  more  than  express  a  doubt  as  to  the 

Fig;  SiK 


propriety  of  it  in  manycascs,  especially  in  hip-joint  disease. 
The  hip-joint  is  remarkably  simple  in  its  construction. 
The  adaptation  of  the  convex  head  of  the  thigh-bone  to  the 
concave  or  cup-like  cavity  of  the  acetabulum  allows  of 
easy  coaptation,  and  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  which 
contribute  to  quiet  and  perfect  consolidation  of  the  opposed 
bony  surfaces.     I  can  hardly  conceive   any  important 

•  See  the  note  on  page  36t^,— [Ed.] 
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disease  occurring  m  the  hip-joint  terminating  in  a  simple 
fibrous  adhesion.  In  this  instance  I  used  all  the  force  I 
tliought  justifiable,  and  it  failed  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  thigh-bone, 

I  sawadistressingcaseof  thiskindsomeyearsago.  Ihad 
attended  the  daughter  of  a  grocer,  suflering  fi-om  severe 
hip-joint  disease,  in  the  Kent  Road,  and  had  taken  agreat 
deal  of  trouble  with  the  patient  in  order  to  obtain  anchy- 
losis of  the  hip-joint,  and  fortunately^  succeeded,  I  lost 
sight  of  the  young  girl  for  some  time,  when  the  late  Dr. 

Barlow  said  to  me,  '*I  wish  you  would  call  at  Mr, 's; 

his  daughter  is  now  verj-  ill,  and  she  wishes  to  see  you.** 
I  called,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  me  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  said,  *'I  am  sure  soon  to  die,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
express  to  you  ray  deep  regret  that  I  did  not  follow  your 
advice.  When  I  left  your  care  I  had  a  stiff  hip-joint,  and 
you  advised  nie  to  be  satisfied  with  that  state.  Following 

the  advice  of  friends;  I  went  to  Mr.  ,  who  said  he 

could  cure  my  stiff  joint  and  make  it  movable/^  This 
gentleman  emploj^d  a  great  deal  of  force  in  order  to 
disturb  or  breakdown  the  bony  union  ;  fresh  mischief  was 
set  up,  which  resulted  in  large  suppuration,  soextensive  as 
to  resist  all  subsequent  treatment.  Her  general  health 
was  so  much  depressed  by  it  that  she  died  of  phthisis,  with 
the  hip-joint  deformit}'  worse  than  when  I  had  last  seen 
her.  That  is  the  short  history  of  a  case  which  I  consider 
exceedingly  melancholy.  The  patient  had  a  useful,  pain- 
less, but  stiff  hip-joint.  My  surgical  successor  assumed  the 
power  of  correcting  Nature,  and  rendering  the  limb  flex- 
ible, and  movable,  yet  it  turned  out  in  the  end  that  his 
efforts  only  resulted  in  the  patient's  death. 


CASES  OF  LAMENESS  IN    CHILDREN,  DUE,  PERHAPS.  TO  DEFI- 
CIENT NERVOUS  INFLUENCE,  SIMULATING  HIP  DISEASE, 

No  doubt  it  happens  to  most  consulting  surgeons  to  see 
cases  of  lameness  in  children  (in  some  instances  both  lower 
extremities  being  affected,  in  others  only  one),  which  are 
only  to  be  diagnosed  by  the  law  of  exclusion,  as  not  being 
explicable  by  any  recognized  morbid  condition.  They  occur 
sometimes  as  a  sequel  of  a  severe  fever,  as  in  the  case 
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quoted  below.  They  seem  to  result  from  some  defect  in  the 
supply  of  nerve  influence*  as  evidenced  by  the  wastiog  of 
the  limb  and  the  retarded  growth  of  the  muscles  and  of 
the  bones.  This  leads  to  want  of  power  in  the  limb,  and 
deficient  precision  of  step,  and  thus  to  unsteady  gait;  but 
the  limb  is  not  flexed  or  adducted,  nor  is  there  usuallj^any 
distinct  pain  v^^hen  the  patient  walks,  which  he  does  limp- 
ing a  good  deal.  This  limp,  however,  is  unaccompanied  by 
the  peevish  anxiety  which  usually  attends  the  existence  of 
hip  disease;  there  is  no  evidence  of  local  heat,  or  pain,  or 
tenderness  in  the  hip-joint  itself;  in  fact,  the  symptoms  of 
hip  disease  are  not  well  marked. 

As  the  affected  limb  is,  as  a  rule,  strikinglj^  defective  in 
warmth,  I  havefoundthatthebest  method  of  treatment  is 
to  endeavor  to  remedy  this  defect  by  robbing  the  whole 
limb  night  and  mornrng  with  SIX^rm  oil,  either  by  itself, 
or  when  extra  stimulation  is  required,  by  the  addition  of 
liquor  ammonia?  to  the  oil.  During  the  night  the  limb 
should  be  surrounded  by  cotton-wool,  and  during  the  day 
with  flannel  or  any  similar  material. 

Should  the  ankle  or  knee  show  any  tendency  to  yield 
laterally,  the  most  simple  mechanical  apparatus  should  be 
used,  so  as  not  to  confine  or  make  pressure  upon  the  muscles* 
Walking  exercise  short  of  fatigue  should,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  be  daily  persevered  in.* 


*  Cases  (akin  to  those  of  which  Mr.  Hilton  is  speaking),  where  a 
tower  extremity  is  aifected  with  infantile  paralysis,  are  occasionally 
thought  to  be  due  to  hiiKJoint  disease.  On  the  diagnosis  between  tlie 
two,  Mr.  Holmes  ( System  of  Surgery,  voL  v.  p.  84-8)  speaks  as  follows; 
— '*The  hip-joint  is  less  easily  under  observation,  and  the  morbid 
sensibility  which  accompanies  some  of  these  cases  of  paralysis  giA-es 
more  resemblance  to  hip  disease  on  first  handiing  the  limb;  but  the 
distinction  is  usualty  easy  to  make.  Paralysis  generally  affects  a 
great  part  or  the  whole  of  the  lower-limb  ;  hip  disease  onlj*  causes  lo«s 
of  movement  of  the  part  affected.  In  the  former,  passive  motion  is 
easN'  and  causes  no  pain,  or  not  more  than  any  other  motion  ;  in  the 
latter  the  joint  is  stiff,  and  an  attempt  to  move  it  causes  acute  suffer- 
ing ;  finally;  *n  paralysis  there  is  no  wasting  of  the  buttock  unless  the 
whole  Uinh  is  wasted,  nor  is  the  position  of  the  trochanter  ever 
altered/'— [Ed.] 
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TYPHUS  FEVER  FOLLOWED  BY  PARALYSIS  OF  THE  LEG;  RE- 
COVERY MUCH  AIDEB  BY  RUBBLXG  THE  LIMB  WITH  SPERIC 
OIL,  AND  SUBSEyUENTLy  WITH  SPERM  OIL  AND  LlfiUOR 
AMMONLE. 

A  little  girl,  agedsix,  having  previously  had  good  health, 
was  seized  with  severe  fever  ( with  brain  disturbance  during 
about  a  fortnight),  from  which  she  recovered  gradually. 
The  left  leg  and  foot,  however,  remained  shrunken,  with 
greatly  diminished  power,  and  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  to  direct  the  foot  with  precision.  Thelimb  was 
always  cold  except  when  made  warm  with  artificial  heat; 
various  kinds  of  friction  and  electricit}'  had  been  tried 
during  many  months,  but  without  any  improvement* 
When  I  was  consulted  in  this  case  I  advised  that  sperm 
oil  (liquorammoniaewasadded  afterwards)  should  be  well 
rubbed  into  the  limb  night  and  morning,  and  lamb*s-wool 
stockings  worn. 

By  these  means  the  Umb  was  made  warm,  and  maintained 
so.  Nothing  else  was  done.  I  have  seen  this  patient  since 
several  times,  the  last  occasion  being  April,  1876.  She 
can  now  walk  and  run  with  precision,  the  muscularity  of 
the  limb  is  much  increased,  and  its  warmth  well  sustained* 

HIP-JOINT  symptoms;  JOINT  DISEASE    SUSPECTED,  THE  REAI^ 
CAUSE  BEING  CEREBRAL. 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  indications  were  more  precise. 
A  3'ounglady  aged  seven,  in  August*  ISGlJjeiugthen,  and 
previoush'  in  good  health,  was  residing  at  the  sea-side, 
and,  after  pla^nng  and  amusing  herself  during  several 
hours  upon  the  beach  on  a  bright  sunny  day,  had  a  sudden 
chill,  then  became  hot  and  feverish,  had  violent  headache 
accompanied  by  great  heat  of  head,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
was  delirious.  She  was  confined  to  her  bed  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days,  when,  on  attempting  to  walk,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  she  was  lame  in  the  right  leg,  and  that  she 
could  neither  bear  any  great  weight  upon  it,  nor  control 
and  direct  its  movements  with  force  or  precision.  I  will 
not  go  over  the  long  particulars  of  this  case.  I  was  desired 
to  examine  it  in  reference  to  the  question  of  hip*joint 
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disease.  There  was  no  indicatJon  of  it  as  far  as  I  could 
detect ;  no  local  heat  at  all ;  no  pain  upon  carefull}'  manip- 
ulating the  hip-joint ;  no  special  local  tenderness  upon 
applying  pressure  below  Pou part's  ligament  over  the  hip- 
joint,  where  there  is  always  a  degree  of  more  or  less 
tenderness,  especially  in  children,  this  being  a  rather 
sensitive  part.  There  was  no  indication  of  anything 
wrong  in  the  hip.  The  child  was  treated  by  tonics.  On 
January  6th,  1862,  the  patient  walked  into  my  room,  in 
every  respect  improved — less  lame,  the  limb  being  in- 
creased in  size,  and  xnaintaining  its  temperature  nearl}'  as 
weil  as  its  fellow.  On  June  ^th,  1862.  I  had  the  follow- 
ing note  : — *'  The  patient  is  now  greatly  improved/' 


CASE  OF  A  CURVED  SACRUM  CAUSING  SOME  OF  THE  **  OUTLY- 
ING SYMPTOMS"  OF   HIP-JOINT  DISEASE. 

Here  is  another  case  where  hip-joint  disease  was  simu- 
lated by  a  structural  disturbance  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  sacrum,  or  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  Thehistory  of  the 

case  is  briefl}'  this  : — T.  J.  H ,  aged  nine,  residing  at 

Gillingham,  Kent,  was  admitted  into  Luke  ward  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1859,  under  my  care.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  syftering  from  long-standing  disease  of  the  left 
hip-joint.  His  mother  gave  us  a  history  of  his  having  had 
measles  four  years  ago,  and  that  since  that  time  his  left 
leg  had  alwa3S  been  weaker  than  the  right.  Twelve 
months  after  this  he  fell  from  a  Avail  six  feet  high  upon  his 
left  knee,  which  became  much  swollen  and  very  painfull 
and  it  continued  to  pain  him  for  some  time.  Soon  after 
this  the  hip-joint  of  the  same  side  was  supposed  to  have 
l>ecome  affected,  causing  him  to  walk  with  difficulty,  and 
to  rest  on  the  right  leg  to  ease  bis  left  hip.  A  short  time 
after  the  pain  of  the  hip  commenced,  he  observed  that  the 
left  leg  was  becomingcontracted  and  shorter  than  the  right, 
so  th.'at  when  he  stood  upright  herested  with  the  great  toe 
only  of  his  left  foot  upon  the  ground.  He  came  under  my 
care  three  years  after  he  had  had  the  fall  from  tlie  wall. 
His  left  leg  was  about  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  right. 
The  muscles  ofthe  two  limbs  were  nearly  equally  developed. 
Looking  at  him  from  behind,  a  slight  curve  of  the  spinous 
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processes  of  the  sacrum  was  visible,  its  convexity  encroach- 
ing upon  the  right  ilium,  and  lifting  the  posterior  portion 
of  theilium  upwards.  On  looking  at  thefront.andplacinga 
piece  of  tape  across  the  abdomen  from  one  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  to  the  other, the  left  was  proved  to  be  about 
half  an  inch  the  higher.  By  carefully  measuring  w^ith  a 
piece  of  tape  the  distance  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 


Ptg.  81. 


Piff.  82. 


process  of  the  ilium  to  the  inner  ankle  of  the  susj^ected 
side  and  comparing  it  with  the  other,  it  appeared  that 
they  were  each  of  the  same  length.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  to  be  detected  in  the  hip-joint  itself,  which  I  ex- 
amined with  care.  As  there  was  no  definite  remedy  to  be 
adopted  in  this  case,  the  patient  was  sent  away  from  the 
hospital  in  the  condition  which  you  see  represented  in  the 
two  drawings  (Figs.  81  and  82)  placed  before  you. 
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MALPOSITION  OF  BOTH  HIP-JOINTS— CONGENITAL. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  cases  which  simulate  hip- 
joint  or  spinal  disease  j  one  of  these  is  certainly  that  of 
congenital  malposition  of  the  hip-joint.  Such  cases  are 
rare,  at  least  as  far  as  I  know.    I  have  here  sketches 


Pis.  83. 


rig.  84^ 


1 


^ 


(Figs.  83  and  84)  of  two  patients,  both  presenting  con- 
genital malposition  of  the  hip-joints,  which  are  situated 
posterior  to  their  normal  or  natural  position ;  and  this 
ibnormal  position  necessitates,  that  the  erect  position  may 
be  maintained,  a  remarkablycurvedconditionof  thespine. 
This  curve  of  the  spine,  and  the  growth  and  direction  of 
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the  shoulders  and  head  backwards,  are  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  weight  of  the  head  and  chest  and  shoulders 
over  the  hip-joints,  which  are  placed  behind  their  natural 
position;  in  fact,  the  spine  is  curved  in  order  to  counter- 
poise the  malposition  of  the  hip-joints.  This  instance 
(Fig.  83)  came  under  my  notice  on  the  25th  of  Xlay,  1852. 
I  had  never  seen  a  case  like  it  before.  The  girl  was  then 
four  j'ears  old.  Her  gait  was  very  extraordinary^,  utterly 
unlike  the  awkward  modes  of  progression  which  we  see 
deiiendent  upon  disease  of  the  hip-joint  or  spine,  the 
shoulders  and  bod}'  being  turned  backwards.  The  case 
was  thought  to  be  one  of  diseased  hip-joint,  or  of  curved 
spine  requiring  some  remedy  to  be  emplo^'ed.  It  seemed 
to  be,  however,  a  case  of  malposition  of  the  hip-joints. 
Not  being  certain  of  the  matter,  I  requested  the  advice  of 
Sir  B,  Brodie,  whose  experience  I  thought  might  help  me. 
We  took  the  patient  up  to  his  house,  and  he  said,  '*  1  think 
I  have  seen  a  case  exactly  like  it*  I  remember  observing' 
a  lady  in  society  who  walked  very  much  as  this  child 
walks,  and  I  determined,  if  the  opportunity  should  offer, 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  peculiar  a  walk.  After  a  time 
she  consulted  me  with  regard  to  some  disease  of  the  breast, 
and  I  then  took  the  liberty  of  enquiring  what  was  the 
cause  of  her  peculiar  gait.  It  turned  out  to  be  exactly 
this  kind  of  case — a  malposition  of  the  hip-joints  posterior 
to  their  natural  position— and  the  curve  of  the  spine  w^as 
simply  comi>ensatory.'*  The  mother  of  this  child  asked  us 
this  very  proper  question;  ** Suppose  my  child  grows  up 
and  is  married,  will  this  interfere  at  all  with  pregnancy 
or  parturition,*'*    Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  said,  ** The  only 

*  .Aji  elaborate  pafjer  on  this  subject  (Das  Bcckcn  bei  angcboreiier  dop- 
pelscitiger  Hiiftj^dctiksluxation)  will  be  found  b_v  H.  Ernst  Sassman, 
Arch,  iiirGvnajko!.  Bd.  V.  The  folio  wing  are  amongst  the  aboorrtial- 
ities  met  \\4th  in  the  j3el%*is  of  a  woman,  a;t.  19.  the  subject  of  congenital 
dislocation  of  both  hips: — Sacrum  more  horizontal  than  usual,  and  more 
concave*  coccyx  united  to  sacrum  almost  at  a  ri^ht  an gle»  ilia  very 
steep*  cavity  of  true  pelvis  not  narrowed  in  any  direction,  transverse- 
diameter  of  pelvic  outlet  enormously  enlarged,  the  a ntero- posterior 
much  diminished^  pubic  arch  extraordinarily  wide,  ischial  tuberosities 
widely  apart,  pelvis  supported  on  femurs  at  a  marked  slope  from  l:)chind 
forwards,  and  from  above  downwards.  Some  of  the  above  alteration* 
are  thus  brought  about.  As  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  stand  and 
walk  about,  the  lumbar  lordosis  (see  Figs,  above,  83  and  84,)  incrvases 
rapidly,  and  causes  the  inclination  of  the  pelvist  tilting  the  sacrum  tip 
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answer  I  can  give  is,  that  this  lady  had  had  one  child: 
that  is  my  sole  experience  in  the  matter."  That,  I  belie ve, 
was  considered  satisfactory  by  the  mother.  The  child  is 
reported  to  me  as  growing  up  in  perfectly  good  health,  but 
retaining  her  remarkable  gait.  I  saw  this  patient  again 
in  July,  1862.  She  was  in  excellent  healtli.  The  same 
characteristic  gait  was  observable,  and  the  same  deformi- 
ties exist.  Her  stature  is  short  for  her  age,  but  she  is  oth- 
erwise well  developed. 

On  mentioning  this  case  to  my  surgical  class  at  Guj^'s 
Hospital,  one  of  the  students  said,  **  A  friend  of  mine  has 
a  case  of  this  kind  now  under  a  surgeon  who  attends  par- 
ticularly to  spinal  affections.  Whenever  the  spinal  appa- 
ratus is  put  upon  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  straighten- 
ing the  spine,  it  throws  the  child's  head  and  shoulders  so 
far  forwards  that  the  child  falls  down,  being  utterly  un- 
able to  walk/'  The  child  was  afterwards  brought  to  me 
with  the  spinal  apparatus  on.  This  turned  out  to  be  a 
case  of  congenitall^"  malplaced  hip-joints.  Of  course  no 
spinal  treatment  could  cure  a  case  of  that  kind.  It  would 
be  in  opposition  to  Nature,  and,  as  a  rule,  Nature  beats 
the  surgeon.    The  mechanical  means  employed  were  here 

and  the  pubes  down.  By  this  displacement  of  the  sacrum  increased  ten- 
sion is  thrown  upon  the  posterior  parts  of  the  sacro-iiiac  ligaments,  the 
hinder  purtions  of  the  ossa  innorainata  are  also  drawn  together,  which 
wovvlt!  make  the  anterior  portions  gap  widely;  but  this  is  prevented  by 
the  pubic  symphysis;  and  so  the  soft  bones^  fixed  l>ehiiid  and  in  front, 
curve  outwards  in  the  centre*  This  excessive  widening  of  the  pelvic  brim 
would  be  prevented  by  the  up  wan!  and  inward  pressure  of  the  femurs 
through  the  acetabula;  hut  owing  to  the  dislocation  of  these  bones  this 
pressure  is  wanting.  The  widening  of  the  pelvic  outlet  is  brought  about 
by  the  pressure  of  the  displaced  femurs  on  the  false  pelvis  acting  on  the 
ossa  innominata  as  levers,  driving  the  upper  part  in  and  the  lower  out. 
A  greater  agent  in  widening  the  outlet  is  muscular  action ;  thus,  the  fe- 
murs not  being  in  the  acetabula,  the  pelvis  byits  weight  sinks  and  is,  as 
it  were,  slung  upon  the  heads  of  the  femurs  bj  the  muscles  around  their 
necks:  these  being  attached  to  the  ischial  spines  and  tuberosities  draw 
these  parts  outwards  and  upwards.  The  abnormal  inclination  forwards 
and  downwards  of  the  |jelvis  upon  the  femurs  is  aided  by  the  excessive 
tension  which  is  thrown  upon  the  ilio-psoa?  muscles  aiul  the  ilio-femoral 
iligaments,  owing  to  the  displacement  upwards  and  backwards  of  the 
flicads  of  the  femurs.  As  to  pregnane}^  and  delivery,  there  is  greater  dis- 
comfort than  usual  during  the  former,  owing  to  the  displacement  forwards 
of  the  uterus,  and  during  this  period  the  peculiarity  of  the  gait  is  in- 
creased ;  during  deliver}-  the  chief  cause  of  delay  is  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion of  the  uterus  :  but  on  the  whole  the  prognosis  is  scarcely  worse  than 
in  normal  pelves, — [Ed.] 
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obviously  useless,  and  after  a  time,  by  my  advice,  the 
spinal  apparatus  was  given  up.  The  child  now  runs  about 
with  the  peculiar  gait  (see  Fig.  84). 

Sometime  ago,  happening  to  be  in  a  surgical-instrument 
maker's  room,  he  told  me  of  his  want  of  success  in  treating 
a  case  of  anterior  curvature  of  the  spine.  By  his  request 
I  looked  at  the  child ;  it  had  the  j>eculiar  and  characteris- 
tic gait  of  malplaced  hip-joints,  and  the  curved  spine  was 
compensatory  to  the  error  loci  of  the  hip-joint.  The  real 
cause  of  the  deformity  had  been  overlooked*  and  no  further 
attempt  was  made  to  correct  the  curved  spine. 

A  fourth  case  has  come  under  my  notice  of  congenital 
dislocation  of  the  hipjoints.  I  was  asked  to  see  this  by  a 
consulting  surgeon  in  the  West-end  of  London.  In  this 
case  a  medical  man  had^  for  no  less  than  two  3^ears.  been 
using  spinal  apparatus  and  futile  manipulations*  of  the 
hips. 

CONGENITAL  DEFICIENCY  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ONE  LOWER 
EXTREMITY  RESULTING  IN  ITS  BEING  SHORTER  THAN  ITS 
FELLOW. 

As  I  am  now  bringing  before  your  notice  the  diagnosis 
of  hip-joint  disease,  I  would  next  advert  to  a  condition 
which  is  often  overlooked,  and  which  simulates  disease  of 
the  hip-joint,  in  some  cases  by  inducing  lameness,  in  others 
by  causing  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  marked  by  a 
want  of  symmetry  in  the  height  of  the  two  shoulders. 
The  explanation  of  the  above  lies  in  a  want  of  due  and 
symmetrical  development  of  the  two  lower  limbs  as 
regards  their  length,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  recognized 
b}"  careful  measurements.  I  may  add  that  I  have  seen  so 
many  of  these  cases,  that  I  am  persuaded  that  they  occur 
not  infrequentljr,  and  that  they  are  usually  overlooked. 
Thus  I  have  seen  many  patients  wearing  spinal  supports, 
xn  order  to  correct  a  lateral  curvature,  when  the  deformity 
might  have,   and  has  been    subsequently,    corrected    by 

*  That  manipulations,  coupled  with  tenototny»  may  be  successful  in 
certain  cases  of  this  affection,  if  made  use  of  enrly.is  shown  by  Mr.  Brod- 
hurst  in  his  article  on  Congenital  Dislocations  (Holmes*  Syst.  of  SurgerTt 
voKiii.,p,  800).-[Ed,] 
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placing  within  the  shoe  or  boot  a  piece  of  cork  thick 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  shortness  of  the  less  devel- 
oped limb.  Half  an  inch,  or  indeed  a  quarter  of  an  inch» 
of  difterencc  in  the  length  of  the  two  limbs  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  generate  some  of  the  outlying  symptoms  of  hip 
disease,  viz.,  a  limp,  and  also  pain  (which  is  usually  felt  in 
the  hip)  after  fatiguing  exercise. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  point*  About  eighteen  years 
ago  I  wasconsulted  by  an  anxious  mother  who  had  noticed 
for  some  time  a  little  limp  or  lameness  in  her  daughter's 
walkiog,  and  had  recenth'  observed  that  her  left  shoulder 
was  a  little  lower  thantheright.  This  want  of  symmetry 
in  the  two  shoulders  had  l>een  rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  the  chiUVs  lately  wearing  asilk  dress  with  stripes  across 
the  back,  the  stripes  now  dipping  on  one  side. 

By  a  surgeon  and  instrument  maker  it  had  been  stated 
that  the  spine  was  affected,  and  that  some  mechanical  sup- 
port was  required.  As  this  method  of  treatment  was 
objected  to,  I  was  consulted.  Nothing  wrong  with  the 
spine  could  be  detected,  but,  on  measuring  the  length  of 
the  two  lower  limbs,  I  found  that  the  left  was  nearly  half 
an  inch  the  shorter  of  the  two.*    The  patient  having  been 

*  Americati  surg^eons,  amotigst  them  Dr.  Hamilton  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Cox  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Wi^ht  of  Brooklyn,  have  of  late  years 
insisted  upon  this  fact.  The  conclusiona  of  the  last  named,  of  evident 
importance  in  practice  (es|jccialls^  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  actions  for  malpractice  arc  not  uncommon),  are  well  summed 
up  as  follows  in  the  Lon.  Med.  Record,  May*  1S78.  Amongst  them 
arc — 1.  The  g^reater  numlicr  of  normal  lower  limbs  are  unequal  in 
length,  2.  The  left  lower  limb  is  often  longer  than  the  right  lower 
limb.  3.  The  probable  average  natural  inequaiity  of  the  lower  limbs  is 
about  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  perhaps  a  little  more  than  this.  4.  The 
probable  average  accidental  inequalit3^  of  the  lower  limbs,  after  ^ood 
treatment  of  fracture  of  the  femur,  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

5.  The  facts  of  development  and  the  facts  of  accident  are  in  accord. 

6.  There  will  be  one  case  in  ten — or  eleven — that  will  give  lower  limbs  of 
equalle  a  gth  after  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  femur.  There  will  be 
accidental  inequalit}'  in  the  rest*  that  is,  nine*tenths.  7.  In  every  100 
or  200  cases,  the  lower  limb  whose  broken  femur  has  been  well  treated 
will  be  somewhat  longer  than  its  normal  associate.  This  ratio  is  not 
surely  fixed  as  yet.  H.  One  such  case  of  apparent  elongation  after 
fracture  of  the  femur  may  be  expected  to  occur  m  the  surgical  service  of 

a  large  hospital  in  a  period  of  sixty  years. ..10.     It  is  impossible 

for  the  surgeon  to  make  limbs  always  of  equal  length  after  fracture  of 

the  femur..,. 12.    One  limb  cannot  always  be  the  standard  of 

length  for  its  associate  limb.  13.  The  only  perfect  standard  of  a  lower 
limb  of  which  the  femur  has  been  broken  is  the  limb  itself  before  injury. 
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made  to  stand  upright  and  barefooted,  thin  pamphlets, 
one  over  the  other,  were  placed  beneath  the  left  foot  until 
the  left  shoulder  assumed  its  proper  level.  The  thickness 
of  the  pamphlets  required  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in 
length  of  the  left  limb,  and  to  bring  the  shoulders  level, 
was  just  upon  half  an  inch,  A  cork  sole  of  the  same  thick- 
ness was  placed  inside  the  shoe,  the  want  of  symmetrj  of 
the  shoulders  disappeared  at  once,  and  has  not  returned, 
the  same  method  of  treatment  having  been  continuously 
employed. 

In  the  next  case,  the  fact  that  one  limb  was  originally 
half  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow  seems  to  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  commencing  actual  hip-joint  disease, 
which  apparently  began  in  the  strain  thrown  upon  this 
joint  in  unlimited  walking.  A,  W.,  aged  thirteen,  noticed 
pain  in  the  rig^ht  knee  in  the  spring  of  1875,  at  first  only 
after  long  walks,  but  subsequently  the  pain  V)ecame  con- 
tinuous. When  I  was  consulted  in  January,  1876,  I  found 
that  the  left  leg  was  half  an  inch  shorterthan  theright.  On 
account  of  thesymptoms  ofcomraencingdtseasein  the  right 
hip-joint,  viz.,  pain,  increased  temperature,  &c.,  I  advised 
that  a  splint  should  be  applied,  and  the  patient  kept  lying 
down.  After  awhile,  when  the  above  symptoms  had  dis- 
appeared, she  was  permitted  to  go  about  wearing  a  cork 
sole  on  the  left  foot.  There  has  since  been  no  return  of  the 
pain ;  in  fact,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  A.  R,  Martin,  the  medical 
attendant,  the  patient  may  be  considered  cured. 


14.  In  cases  of  doubt,  or  ^cat  accidental  InequalitT,  it  is  miportant  to 
measare  other  corresponding  normal  bones  of  the  same  body,  which 
may  afford  valuable  information  in  regard  to  treatment.     15.'  So   far 
as  we  now  know,  It  is  better  to  break  the  left  than  the  right  femur. 
......*......,*19.   A  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  a  symmetrical  development 

will  tend  to  prevent  suits  at  law  for  malpractice. 

Dr.  Gareon  (Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Phys,  July,  1879),  after  vwy  careful 
measurements  of  the  lower  limbs  of  seventy  skeletons  of  various  ages, 
sexes  and  races*  found  the  two  limbs  of  equal  length  in  only  ten  per 
cent.  The  left  limb  was  more  frequently  longer  than  the  rights  than 
"viccversd;  and  when  it  was  longer^  the  difference  between  the  limbs 
was  greater »  on  an  average,  than  when  the  right  was  the  longer. 
The  femur  seemed  to  have  a  greater  tendency  to  variation  than  the  tibia* 
-[Ed.] 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  SACRO-IOAC  JOINT  AND  THE  NEIGHBORING 

BONES* 


Before  leaving  the  neighborhood  of  the  hip-joint,  I 
\\^ould  direct  your  attention  to  some  cases  of  disease  of 
the  sacro'iliac  articulation.  Such  cases  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  hip-joint  disease.  The  diagram  (Fig.  56, 
page  317)  will  remind  you  of  the  powerful  ligaments  which 
hold  the  sacrum  in  its  due  relation  to  the  os  innominatum 
on  each  side  ;  strong  ligamentous  tissues  are  interposed 
between  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  sacrum  and  the  inner 
and  posterior  part  of  the osinnominatum.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  at  the  form  of  the  sacrum— its  wedge  shape ^  the 
broad  or  massive  part  of  the  wedge  being  above— or  to 
regard  the  extent  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  these  bones, 
and  the  strong  ligaments  which  fix  them  together,  without 
perceiving  that  great  strength  is  a  part  of  their  natural 
function.  If  any  disease  should  occur  at  the  sacro-iliac 
joint,  I  think  it  will  be  apparent  what  the  symptoms  would 
be.  If  a  patient  should  have  disease  there,  he  could  not 
sit  very  comfortably'  even  on  the  sound  side,  because  then 
the  whole  of  the  weight  of  the  body  would  be  transferred 
through  the  medium  of  the  spine  to  thesacrum,  and  thence 
produce  pressure  upon  the  articular  structures  of  the  joint, 
which  w^ould,  if  diseased,  induce  pain.  Nor  could  the 
patient  stand  upright  without  great  pain.  Remembering 
the  relations  of  nerves  to  that  joint,  one  would  say  that 
sacro-iliac  disease  might  manifest  itself  b}^  pain,  taking 
the  course  of  the  distribution  of  the  obturator  nerve,  which 
passes  just  over  the  front  of  the  joint,  (Vide  Fig.  39,  page 
216.)  The  great  sciatic  nerve  might,  from  its  closer 
proximity  to  the  joint,  and  its  sending  nerves  to  it,  induce 
remote  symptoms  of  pain  in  the  hip-  or  in  the  knee-joint, 
or  the  back  part  of  the  calf.  There  is  also  the  superior 
gluteal  nerve  lying  close  to  this  joint,  which  supplies  the 
deep  glutei  muscles  and  the  tensor  vagina?  femoris,  and 
that  nerve  might  lead  to  spasm  or  wasting  of  those  muscles. 
The  psoas  magnus  is  lying  close  at  hand,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  irritation,  it  would  l:>e  in  a  constant  state 
of  contraction,  producing  a  flexed  condition  of  the  thigh. 
Thus  we  might  have  a  flexed  state  of  hip-joint  or  thigh. 
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inability  to  stand  upon  the  limb,  or  to  sit  with  comfort^ 
pain  in  the  knee,  pain  in  the  leg,  wasting  of  the  gluteal 
region,  or  flattening  of  the  muscles  (these  are  the  out- 
lying symptoms  of  hip*joint  disease),  these  svmptams 
depending  entirely  upon  the  disease  of  the  sacro-iliac 
articulation. 

I  think  it  will  be  almost  impossible,  however,  to  indicate 
with  precision  in  the  liWng  body  any  marked  diagnostic 
symptoms  l>etween  disease  which  may showitselfl^et ween 
the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  and  thesacrum,  and  between  the 
sacrum  and  the  upper  part  of  the  os  innominatuminsome 
cases*  If  we  were  to  treat  this  question  with  a  skeleton 
only  before  us,  we  might  presume  that  the  local  symptoms 
would  be  precise  enough  ;  but  when  these  deep  parts  are 
clothed  with  soft  structures,  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in 
making  an  exact  pressure,  as^  for  example,  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  so  as  to  isolate  it  from  the 
sacrum,  or  the  sacrum  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra. 
Hence,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me,  in  treating  this  part  of 
my  subject,  to  group  together  the  morbid  conditions  of 
this  neighborhood.  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the 
distinguishing  marks  ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  we 
'might  identify  them  all  as  forming  a  little  group. 

CASE  OF  DISEASE  OF  THE  LAST  LUMBAR  VERTEBRA  SIMULA- 
TING HIP-JOINT    DISEASE. 

On  the  28th  of  January.  1860,  a  little  child  was  brought 
to  me,  supposedtobe  suffering  from  diseased  hip*joint.  A 
physician  sent  this  note  with  the  patient :  *' The  little  child 
I  send  to  3'ou  came  before  me  for  supposed  disease  of  the 
back,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  affection  of  the  hip-joint. 
I  have,  therefore,  ad\ased  the  friends  totakeyour  opinion." 
The  patient,  a  delicate  child,  had  had  most  severe  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  left  hip  for  a  week  before  I  saw  her.  She 
could  neither  sleep  nor  bear  any  weight  upon  the  left  limb. 
She  had  pain  in  the  hip,  knee,  and  thigh,  was  very  lame, 
and  suffered  intensely  upon  making  any  attempt  to  walk. 
Considerable  constitutional  disturbance  prevailed.  On 
examination  I  found  the  hip-joint  free  from  pain  ;  that  is, 
on  movement  of  the  hip-joint — ^isolated  movement — the 
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patient  experienced  no  pain,  nor  was  there  the  slightest 

evidence  of  any  local  heat  at  the  hip-joint.  Although  there 
was  no  pain  in  the  leit  hip-joint,  she  presented  all  the 
**  outlying  symptoms'*  of  disease  in  that  joint — lameness, 
pain  in  the  knee  and  hip,  thigh  a  little  advanced,  intense 
pain  in  the  hip  on  striking  the  sole  of  the  foot  with  the 
hand,  and  flattening  of  the  nates  on  the  left  side.  But  on 
pressing  the  os  innominatum  towards  the  sacrum  she  com- 
plained bitterl}'.  The  same  thing  occurred  on  making 
pressure  upon  the  last  lumbar  Vertebra  and  upper  part  of 
the  sacrum.  There  was  also  pain  on  deep  pressure  towards 
the  posterior  and  superior  part  of  thesacro-iliac  articula- 
tion. Some  increase  of  heat  was  to  be  felt  in  this  neigh- 
borhood by  placing  the  palm  of  the  hand  upon  it,  and  by 
comparing  the  temperature  of  the  corresponding  parts  on 
the  opposite  side.  Thus  the  case  was  made  out  to  be  dis- 
ease between  the  lowerlumbar  vertebra,  sacrum  and  ilium. 
On  seeking  for  a  cause  of  this  local  disease  (it  only  came 
out  upon  subsequent  inquiry),  it  was  remembered  that 
about  six  weeks  before  the  lameness  she  had  fallen  upon 
the  ice,  but  the  fall  produced  no  urgent  symptom  be^^ond 
temporary  lameness.  Spine  disease  seldom  manifests  itself 
only  on  one  side  rn  children,  so  I  wasdisposedto  attribute 
the  mischief  to  theupperpartof  thesacro-iliac  symphysis. 
The  case  was  to  be  treated  simply  b}^ mechanical  rest,  and 
the  only  way  of  securing  rest  to  these  parts  is  by  the  patient 
lying  down  uninterruptedly.  This  plan  was  carried  out. 
Theconstitutional  disturbance  subsided  in  a  fortnight.  In 
two  months,  in  direct  opposition  toniy  previous  strongly 
expressed  wishes  (as  she  appeared  to  be  in  ever^'  respect 
so  well),  she  was  allowed  by  her  parents  to  get  up  and 
walk  about,  and  soon  afterwards  unmeasured  exercise  was 
taken* 

In  a  few  weeks  the  lameness  and  all  the  other  untoward 
^symptoms  wereagain  apparent,  with  occasional  shivering. 
These  symptoms  continued  uncontrolled,  and  she  was 
allowed  to  be  moving  about  the  house  until  she  was  brought 
to  me  in  the  early  part  of  June,  I860.  She  was  then  ac- 
companied by  the  family  surgeon,  who  said  he  was  ex- 
cessiveh^  sorry  to  see  these  nice,  ciuiet  people^  good  pa- 
tients, and  so  on,  so  distressed  about  their  poor,  scrofulous, 
28 
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littk  child,  with  a  diseased  spine,  and  a  large  abscess 
Ibcmtiig ;  adding  confidentially  to  myself,  that  although 
the  case  was  utterly  hopeless  as  regards  the  treatment, 
Slfll  be  thought  it  right  to  bring  the  case  for  me  to  see,  as 
Itiad  seen  it  before.  An  abscess  could  now  be  distinctly 
felt*  deeply  seated  upon  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of  the 
iliwzi,  on  its  pelvic  aspect,  near  the  sacrum  and  last  lum- 
bar vertebra  ;  and  there  was  some  increase  of  heat  and 
abeortnal  firmness  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts.  A  hem- 
lock poultice  with  bread  was  ordered  to  be  applied  o\xr 
the  abscess,  and  the  recumbent  supine  position  to  be  again 
numiedr  and  continued  without  intermission.  Themother 
was  now  willing  to  carry  out  this  plan  of  **rest''  carefully^ 
and  for  any  extent  of  time.  The  child  was  to  take  the  air 
fiaily,  weather  permitting^  in  a  little  four-wheeled  car- 
riage. The  diet  was  to  be  good,  but  not  stimulating.  It 
was  intended  that  the  patient  should  go  to  the  sea*sidefor 
the  remainder  of  the  summer,  but  some  domestic  circum- 
statKC^  interfered  with  this  arrangement,  and  she  was  kept 
.at  home  in  the  country.  The  abscess  opened  of  itself  in 
rScptember,  near  the  posterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the 
j&am.  It  broke  in  the  night,  and  nearh-  a  quart  of  matter 
caoeie  away;  soaking  through  the  blanket  and  mattress  ; 
and  abundant  pus,  serum,  shreds  of  lymph,  and  moresolid 
oawoos  material  were  discharged.  The  health  remained 

JIoWi  here  is  a  child  suffering  severely  as  regards  health, 

kfvt  lying  in  1>ed,  securing  the  parts  from  disturbance, 

jund.  aif^f  i»\*en  months*  persistent  rest  in  the  recumbent 

pc<^tHMt«  her  health  has  gradually  improved  ;    and  the 

..,,^^H\ii  that  her  health  remained  perfectly  good  is  not 

itetL    The  abscess  b}'^  degrees  ceased  to  discharge, 

•       w  her  in  January,  1861  (up  to  which  time 

iigdown),  she  could  stand  up  and  ^\'alk 

She  w*a8  fat,  plump  and  in  every  respect 

t  there  was  a  little  weeping  of  thin  fluid 

of  the  sinus  of  the  abscess;  there  w*as  no 

The  fourth  ond  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae 

v.^ltdated,  and  do  not  yield  like  the  other 

i  the  spine.    The  discharge  ceased  in 

v\  hen  she  was  brought  to  me,  at  my 
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request.  She  is  now,  and  has  been  since  January,  1861, 
in  good  health.  The  last  lumbar  vertebra  projects  back- 
wards a  little,  but  not  abruptly.  She  runs  about  with 
the  other  children,  up  and  down  stairs,  and  stoops  to  pick 
up  anything  off  the  floor.  Sept.  9th,  1862.— The  mother 
writes  to  me  thus:  **You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
my  little  daughter  is  quite  well,  and  has  not  felt  the 
slightest  return  of  her  weakness/'  This  presents  a  case» 
then,  of  diseased  sjjine  putting  on  the  symptoms  of  hip- 
joint  disease,  with  extensive  suppuration.  The  child  was 
thought  to  be  scrofulous,  both  bv  parents  and  by  the 
surgeon  in  attendance;  but,  in  spite  of  that»  the  child  is 
now  perfectly  well»  without  a  single  drawback.  In  addi- 
tion, I  think  it  shows  conclusively  the  value  of  mechanical 
rest  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  this  kind. 

SEVERE  DISEASE  OF  SPIXE,  CLOSE  TO  PELYIS,  CURED 
BV   REST. 


In  the  summer  of  1851,   Miss  A fell  down  some 

tsteps  and  bruised  her  back  in  the  lumbar  region.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  pain  and  some  tenderness  at  the  part,  as 
well  <^s  some  pain  in  the  legs.  The  pain  and  weakness  in 
the  back  increased,  with  some  loss  of  power  in  the  lower 
extremities,  accompanied  by  a  marked  inability  to  sit  up 
long,  or  to  go  up  and  down  stairs,  the  pain  in  the  legs 
being  very  severe.  She  consulted  several  London  surgeons 
and  physicians,  all  of  whom  advised  tonic  plans  of  treat- 
ment, change  of  air,  exercise  and  counter-irritation.  One 
surgeon  treated  her  mbst  energetically  for  neuralgia.  These 
varied  kinds  of  treatment  were  pursued  with  regularity, 
and  without  any  benefit  to  the  patient,  up  to  the  time 
when  I  saw  the  patient  in  1S54-,  nearly  three  years  from  the 
beginning  of  her  symptoms.  She  was  then  emaciated  and 
weak,  had  a  frctpient  antl  irritating  cough,  with  hectic  and 
distressed  expression  and  rapid  pulse;  also  her  health  was 
reported  to  me  as  very  greatly  deteriorated,  and  still  get- 
ting worse.  She  could  walk  but  a  very  short  distance,  and 
that  with  difficulty.  She  had  pains  and  cramps,  and 
diminished  sensibility  in  both  legs, and  shecouldnotstand 
upright  without  support;  both  legs  were  somewhat  wasted. 
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The  fourth  and  liftli  lumbar  vertebra  were  painful  on 
pressure^  and  slightly  projecting  backwards,  pressure 
upon  them  producing  a  severe  pricking  sensation  down 
the  left  leg,  in  the  course  of  the  branches  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve.  Deep  in  the  loiu  on  the  right  side  the  fluc- 
tuation of  an  abscess  could  be  detected,  extendlngtowards 
the  crest  of  the  right  ilium.  The  abscess  was  opened  ;  her 
health  gave  away,  and  she  really  a[jpeared  to  be  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave,  I  then  had  her  placed  on  one  of 
Alderman's  beds,  and  removed  in  an  invalid  carriage  to 
Brighton*  She  remained  on  the  couch  uninterruptedly^ 
never  quitting  it^  except  for  the  purpose  of  personal  clean- 
liness, during  five  months,  and  thenshe  was  lifted  horizon- 
tally off  the  bed  onto  a  couch  or^ofa,  and  put  back  when 
the  bed  was  ready  for  her.  Her  health  gradually  and 
quickly  improved;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  months 
all  the  pain  in  both  legs  and  the  pricking  sensation  in  the 
left  had  disapjieared,  and  both  legs  were  improved  in  siate 
and  power.  She  continued  recumbent  until  the  discharge 
had  ceased.  At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  months  she  could 
stand  upright  without  pain,  and,  after  a  few  days'  trial, 
with  confidence  in  herself.  Taking  walking  exercise  with 
crutches,  she  gradually  got  well.  When  last  I  saw  this 
patient  she  was  in  perfectly  good  health,  with  not  a  single 
drawback  in  resi>ect  to  her  condition. 

This  case,  then»  shows  the  value  of  rest.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  had  not  the  patient  been  compelled  to  lie 
down,  and  had  not  great  care  been  taken  of  her,  she  would 
have  died. 


CASE  OF  DISEASE  BETWEEPC  THE  SACRUM  AND  ILHTM,  WITH 
INTENSE  PAIN  IN  THE  I-EG  ON  THE  SAME  SIDE  OF  THB 
BODY. 

This  case  is  of  much  interest.  In  one  respect  especially, 
because  I  was  enabled  by  the  recognition  of  the  course  of 
the  nerves  to  the  leg  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
case,  the  true  position  of  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  and 
thence  to  deduce  the  proper  plan  of  treatment*  Thedetails 
are  not  very  long. 

On  November  23rd>  1861,  I  was  requested  to  see,  with 
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Mr.  Barnes  of  Chelsea,  aj'oung  gentleman  who  was  suf- 
fering, and  had  been  suflering  for  some  considerable  time, 
from  intense  pain  in  the  calf  of  his  right  leg.     The  thigh 

'was  slightly  flexed,  and  he  was  unable  to  walk  or  stand 
upon  the  limb.  He  was  sitting  upon  a  couch,  the  limb 
every  now  and  then  jumping  involuntarily,  causing  him 
to  cry  out  with  pain.'  This  occurred  several  times  while 
I  was  in  the  room.  He  had  shockingly  bad  nights,  I  re- 
quested that  I  might  have  all  the  possible  details  of  the 
history  before  making  au}^ examination.  It  appeared  that 
on  April  24th,  I860,  the  lad  slipj)ed  down  two  stairs  and 
struck  the  lower  part  of  his  back,  but  no  direct  injury  was 
suspected.    He  soon  became  lame  in  the  right  leg,  and,  in 

tattempting  to  walk,  his  foot  turned  somewhat  inwards. 
He  continued  lame  and  weak  in  the  right  leg  for  nearly 
three  months,  after  which  time  he  gradually  resumed  the 
natural  occupations  of  his  period  of  life.  He  had  repeated 
attacks  of  lameness  arising  from  slight  casual  accidents. 
In  February,  1861,  while  howling  his  hoop,  he  trod,  unex- 
pectedly, and  Avith  force,  upon  a  stone  and  sprained  his 
foot;  and  from  that  time  he  became  again  very  lame  and 
w^ent  about  on  crutches.  In  the  early  part  of  October, 
1861,  he  had  a  third  slip  and  fall  ;  and  from  that  time  he 
could  not  stand  or  move  about  without  pain  in  his  right 
leg  below  the  knee,  with  cramps  in  the  calf  of  that  leg. 
During  six  weeks  the  pain  in  his  leg  was  very  great  day 
and  night,  depriving  him  of  sleep,  and  disturbing  his  gen- 
eral health  very  much.  He  was  lifted  off  his  bed  and  carried 
to  the  house  of  a  consulting  hospital  surgeon,  who,  seeing 
him  suffering  from  so  much  pain  and  tenderness  in  his  leg, 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  to  examine  the  limb  care- 
fully, from  the  additional  pain  and  spasm  which  were  in- 
duced by  it,  and  finding  nothing  wrong  about  the  knee  or 
hip*joint,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  probably  there 
might  be  deep  abscess  near  the  back  part  of  the  tibia,  <ind 
that  the  tibia  itself  might  be  diseased.  He  directed  the 
treatment  to  be  adapted  to  such  a  view  of  the  case,  and 
ordered  a  belladonna  plaster  to  cover  the  leg.  The  night 
following  this  visit  to  the  surgeon  was  passed  in  greatly 
increased  pain,  with  cramps  and  twitching  in  the  right 
limb.    After  ten  days,  there  being  no  alleviation  of  the 
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severe  symptoms,  the  opinion  of  another  hospital  surgeon 
was  sought.  Hesawthe  patient  in  bed  and  examined  him 
carefully;  but  I  believe  he  gave  no  intelligible  or  satisfac- 
tory opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  painful  symptoms.  He 
directed  the  patient  to  Ijc  kept  quiet  on  a  couch  or  bed» 
the  knee-joint  and  leg  to  be  sttpported  by  a  splint,  and  the 
knee  to  be  covered  with  cotton  wooL 

I  hope  this  statement  will  not  impW  anything  like  self- 
laudation,  I  only  mention  the  facts  in  detail  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  the  method  of  proceeding  which  led 
to  a  right  interpretation  of  the  symptoms. 

No  improvement  occurring,  I  was  desired  to  see  this 
suffering  patient,  and  I  went  to  him  with  the  expectation 
of  doubtful  benefit  to  be  derived  from  m}' examination, 
considering  the  eminence  of  the  two  surgeons  who  had 
preceded  me,  and  from  w^hose  suggestions  no  good  had 
been  derived.  I  found  a  ver)-  intelligent  !ad  sitting  upon  a 
sofa,  with  his  right  leg  lying  on  its  outer  side,  supported 
b}^  pillows.  The  pulse  quickened,  but  with  little  febrile 
excitement;  the  tongue  was  not  much  furred;  the  thigh 
slightly  flexed,  and  not  to  be  straightened  without  pain. 
There  was  most  severe  pain  in  the  leg,  which  was  every 
now  and  then,  at  two  or  three  minutes' interval,  suddenly 
and  intensely  increased  so  as  to  make  him  cry  out*  The 
back  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  was  very  sensitive*  both  on 
superficial  and  deep  pressure,  the  musclesof  the  part  being 
in  a  state  of  sthenic  contraction  and  quivering,  but  there 
was  no  marked  increase  of  temperature  at  the  part,  nor  any 
distinct  fluctuation.  By  steady  and  continued  pressure 
upon  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  pain  was  not  increased,  and  I 
thought  the  spasmodic  condition  of  the  muscles  seemed  ta 
subside. 

These  local  symptoms,  w  ith  their  natural  suggestions, 
excluded  anything  like  local  disease  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tibia,  or  within  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  w^here  the  pain  was  expressed.  The  muscles  subsided 
in  their  spasmodic  action,  the  pain  was  relieved  rather  than 
otherwise  by  pressure,  and  there  was  no  increased  heat  at 
the  part ;  no  pain  in  the  knee  or  hip-joint  when  the  ex- 
amination w*as  confined  to  either  of  them,  nor  was  there 
any   heat   over   or  near    them.    On  pressing  the  right 
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trochanter  major,  he  experienced  pain  somewhere  in  the 
hip— not  in  the  hip-joint.  No  attempt  was  made  to  put 
hira  upon  his  legs,  because  he  could  not  bear  any  weight 
upon  his  right  leg,  and  recent  experience  has  shown  that 
the  pain  had  been  greatly  aggravated  by  making  such  an 
attempt,  I  thought  it  was  clear  that  the  real  pathological 
cause  of  the  pain  was  not  at  thepart  wherein  the  pain  was 
expressed,  and  that  there  was  no  local  inflammation  in  the 
part ;  for  there  was  not  the  local  indication  or  constant  con* 
comitant  of  it — namely,  increase  of  temi>erature.  The 
nervous  supph-  to  the  deep  and  superficial  muscles  of  the 
leg,  and  to  the  overh^ing  skin,  being  derived  from  the 
great  sciatic  nerve,  suggested  to  my  mind  the  lielief  that 
the  cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  found  anatom- 
ically associated  with  that  nerve,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
anterior  crural  and  obturator  nerves. 

These  considerations  induced  me  to  examine  the  struc- 
tures near  to  which  the  great  sciatic  nerve  travels  towards 
its  distribution.  The  patient  being  gently  turned  over  on 
his  stomach,  I  pressed  with  my  thumb  upon  the  junction 
of  the  sacrum  with  the  ilium,  and  near  to  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  on  the  right  side,  and  he  immediately  screamed 
out  that  I  gave  him  the  pain  in  his  leg*  On  making  a  like 
degree  of  local  pressure  on  the  corresponding  part  on  the 
opposite  side,  no  pain  was  induced  at  the  point  of  pressure 
or  in  the  leg;  by  rejjcating  the  pressure  on  the  right  side 
the  pain  in  his  leg  recurred.  Thus  the  real  cause  seemed 
to  be  discovered  in  the  form  of  disease  between  the  sacruni 
and  ilium,  or  thereabouts;  and  the  ob^Hous  and  first  remedy 
was  to  give  rest  to  the  joint.  That  could  be  obtained  only 
b}'  the  patient  lying  flat  upon  the  back  uninterruptedly, 
and  by  the  application  of  a  long  straight  splint  to  the  leg 
and  pelvis,  so  as  to  prevent  any  disturbance;  the  recum- 
bent and  supine  position  to  be  strictly  maintained  during 
two  months.  The  splint  was  applied  immediately  bj^Mr. 
Barnes.  He  had  no  medicine — not  a  drop.  The  patient 
was  not  allowed  to  turn  in  his  bed,  or  to  sit  up  for  any 
purpose;  and  in  a  fortnight  all  the  painful  symptoms 
had  subsided*  so  that  he  was  quite  comfortable  in  every 
respect. 

I  did  not  see  this  patient  again  until  two  months  after 
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my  previous  visit,  I  found  him  happy,  free  from  pain, 
health  and  apj^etite good,  complaining  only  of  a  little  head- 
ache from  his  head  being  too  low.  I  turned  him  on  to  his 
left  side,  and  examined  his  right  sacro-iliac  joint  by  direct 
pressure;  but  it  did  not  produce  any  pain,  either  at  the 
part  or  in  the  leg.  Thus  mechanical  rest  had  aided  Nature 
to  repair  the  mischief,  whatever  it  might  have  been.  Con- 
sidering that  he  had  been  more  or  less  lame  since  April, 
I860,  it  seemed  unreasonable  io  suppose  that  the  diseased 
structure  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  could  be  repaired  in  so 
short  a  time  as  two  months ;  hence  it  was  arranged  that 
the  same  plan  of  mechanical  rest  should  be  persevered  in 
for  one  or  two  months  longer. 

The  diagnosis,  in  this  case,  was  established  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  a  recognition  of  the  anatomical 
course  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  which  supplied  the  part 
where  the  pain  and  spasm  were  expressed.  In  that  respect 
the  case  is  important  and  of  striking  interest.  The 
patient's  health,  1  am  happy  to  say,  was  in  the  end  per- 
fectly restored. 
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LECTURE  XVII. 

Sacro-iliac  Disease  in  a  Bo3^  aged  Five,  Cured  by  Mechanical  Rest— Sacro- 
iliac Disease  in  a  Man  of  Forty-two,  Cured  b}'  Rest — Sacro-iliac  Dis* 
ease  in  the  Ldt  Side  after  Parturition;  Suppuration  within  the  Pelvis, 
Abscess  Absorbed,  Cured  by  Rest— Disease  ot  the  Sacro-coccygeal  Joint, 
from  Injury,  Cured  by  Rest — Inflamniaticui  of  the  Coccygeal  Joints, 
from  I  njiiry»  Cured  by  Rest— Pain  in  the  Posterior  Portion  of  the  Coccyx 
in  Hysterical  Cases,  Explanation  of— Case  of  Non-development  of  Both 
Patella;  up  to  the  age  of  Three  and  a  Half  Years— Disease  of  Knee-joint 
(scrofulous?)  Treated  by  Mechanical  Rest,  Cured  by  Firm  Bony  Consol- 
idation— Diseased  Knee-joint*  from  Injury,  with  Partial  Caries  or 
Necrosis  of  the  Patella,  Cured  by  Rest — Traumatic  Dislocation  of  the 
Tibia,  Treated  by  Rest  and  Application  of  Cold — Wounds  Penetrating 
the  Knee-joint  Treated  by  Cold  and  Rest — Disease  between  the  Shaft 
and  Lower  Epiphysis  of  the  Femur — Disease  of  Knee-joint  ;  Biceps 
Divided  and  Limb  Straightened — Old  Disease  of  Knee-joint ;  Flexors 
Divided— Treatment  of  Loose  Cartilage  in  Knee-joint  by  Rest. 


In  my  last  lecture  I  alluded  to  cases  of  disease  occurring 
between  the  sacrum  and  the  ilium,  and  I  mentioned  two 
or  three  instances  which  were  cnred  by  rest.  I  shall  now 
detail  some  similar  cases,  not  only  because  they  are  com- 
paratively rare,  hot  because  the  real  seat  of  disease  is  so 
freqtiently  overlooked  ;  while,  if  the  diagnosis  be  once  cor- 
rectly made,  the  treatment  is  exceedingly  simple.  All  this 
IS  in  accordance  with  the  general  impression  in  the  pro- 
fession, that  nine-tenths  of  our  success  in  practice  dei>ends 
upon  accurate  diagnosis.  Some  surgeons  are  disposed  to 
think  that  acute  or  chronic  diseases  between  the  sacrum 
and  the  ilium,  if  of  a  serious  character,  are  almost  incur- 
able, and  are  hence  disposed  to  pay  but  little  attention 
to  their  treatment*  except  in  palliation  of  the  symptoms. 
I  think  we  have  clear  clinical  and  pathological  evidence 
that  they  are  actually  curable  by  the  employment  of  proper 
means. 
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SACRO-ILIAC  DISEASE  IN  A  BOY  AGED  FIVE,  CURED  BY  MECH AX- 

ICAL  REST. 


For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  these  cases  occur  at  all 
ages,  and  in  both  sexes,  I  shall  have  occasion  first  to  al- 
lude to  a  3  oung  gentleman  whom  I  saw  on  October  29th, 
1853,  with  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Kent  Road.  The  child  was 
then  five  years  old.  He  had  been  increasingly  lame  in  the 
left  leg  for  about  a  month,  from  some  obscure  cause.  He 
wassufiering  from  much  constitutional  disturbance,  rested 
badly  at  night,  and  was  unable  to  sit,  walk,  or  stand 
without  pain  in  his  left  leg.  Up  to  the  time  of  my  visit  he 
had  been  allowed  to  move  about  as  well  as  he  could, 
having  been  treated  medically  since  the  first  appearance 
of  his  symptoms.  His  left  thigh  was  a  little  flexed,  the 
body  somewhat  bent  forwards,  and  hecould  not  bear  any 
weight  on  that  side.  The  case,  then,  might  be  one  of  hip, 
spine,  sacro-iliac,  or  possibly  cerebral  disease.  On  placing 
him  in  the  recumbent  position  upon  his  back,  it  became 
evident,  by  carefully  manipulatingthe hip-joint  alone»  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  about  it.  The  spine  presented 
nothing  abnormal  on  direct  pressure,  nor  in  appearance; 
but»  on  striking  the  sole  of  the  foot  upwards,  he  had  pain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  left  hip.  Pressing  the  left  os 
innominatum  towards  the  sacrum,  or  pressing  the  sacrum 
itself  forwards,  and  exerting,  with  the  thumb,  defined 
pressure  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  sacro-iliac  ar* 
ticulation,  gave  him  considerable  pain.  Thus  the  case 
seemed  to  be  made  out  to  be  disease  between  the  sacrum 
and  ihum.  On  inquiry,  it  was  thought  possible  that  some 
local  injury,  which  would  explain  his  symptoms,  might 
have  originated  in  a  fall  which  the  little  patient  had 
whilst  trying  to  drag  a  branch  off  a  tree,  some  short  time 
before  the  lameness  manifested  itself. 

A  l^elladonna  plaster  spread  upon  leather  was  placed 
upon  his  back  and  hip,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  was 
not  to  move  from  his  recumbent  position  for  an^^  purpose 
whatever.  With  that  understanding,  neither  splint  nor 
mechanical  appliance  was  made  use  of.  Simple  means 
was  employed  to  keep  the  bowels  relieved,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  takes^nrupof  sarsaparillaandlime-water.  After 
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lying  down  a  month,  his  general  health  had  recovered 
itself,  and  he  was  nearly  free  from  pain ;  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  get  up  before  the  expiration  of  three  months, 
when  he  was  in  evcrv  res[>ect  w^ell,  and  free  from  pain 
and  lameness.  For  some  time  afterwards  proper  care  was 
observed  as  to  the  amount  of  exercise  permitted,  I  w^rote 
to  Mr.  Taylor  in  April,  1S60,  to  ask  him  about  the  case, 
and  he  replied,  **The  recumbent  position  was  enforced 
strictly  for  three  months,  and  the  boy  has  perfectly  re- 
covercd^and,  I  would  add,  by  rest/*  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  last  remark  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a 
complimentary  expression  to  myself,  but  those  are  the 
words  he  used. 

In  this  kind  of  case  there  is  no  rest  to  be  obtained  for 
the  sacro-iliac  joint  except  by  placing  the  patient  in  a 
recumbent  position.  Whether  sitting  or  standing,  under 
any  circumstances  the  weight  of  the  head,  neck,  shoulders 
and  chest  must  all  be  transferred  through  the  medium  of 
the  spine  to  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  sacrum  will 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  wedge  its  w  ay  between  the 
ossa  innorainata,  and  press  upon  those  structures  which 
constitute  the  soft  part  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

CASE  OF  SACRO-ILIAC  DISEASE  IN   A   MAN    AGED   FORTY-TWO, 
CURED  BV   MECHANICAL  REST. 

Wm.  F ;  aged   forty-two,  a  carman,  came  under  my 

care  at  Guy's  in  December,  1857.  Six  months  previously 
he  began  to  suffer  pain,  as  ne  said,  in  and  about  his  **left 
hip/*  His  occupation  rendered  it  frequently  necessary  for 
him  to  lift  heavy  weights,  and  he  thought  he  might  have 
strained  the  parts  in  some  way,  although  he  could  not  defi- 
nitely fix  the  time  or  manner  of  the  accident.  The  pain, 
which  was  at  first  only  intermittent  and  comparativelv 
slight  (coming  on  only  after  exertion),  gradually  became 
constant  and  severe.  Lifting  weights  became  impossible 
to  him,  and  at  last  he  could  not  bear  his  own  weight,  and 
w^alking  caused  excruciating  pain,  which  he  described  as 
^'running  down  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh/'  Betbre 
admission  into  Guy's  he  had  been  treated  for  rheumatism. 
sciatica  and  hip-joint  disease.     On  admission,  it  was  found 
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by  careful  examination,  that  tbe  seat  of  the  greatest  pain 
corresponded  with  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 
Pressure  upon  the  sacrum  or  ilium  in  such  direction  as  to 
disturb  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  gave  rise  to  great 
pain,  as  did  also  pressure  apphed  directU*  over  the  joint 
between  the  sacrum  and  theos  inn omina turn.  On  the  other 
hand,  thepelvis  being  steadied,  the  hip-jointcould  be  moved 
about  and  manipulated  in  any  way  without  producing 
pain,  so  long  as  the  movement  did  not  affect  the  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis*  x\t  times  there  was  pain  about  the  gluteal 
region ;  there  was  never  pain  in  or  about  the  knee.  The 
patient  could  not  lie  on  his  right  side  without  pain,  was  un- 
able to  stand  or  to  walk  without  very  great  pain,  and  the 
attempt  to  stand  produced  yielding  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  back;  but  there \Yas neither shorteningnor lengthening 
of  the  limb,  nor  any  marked  alteration  in  the  contour  of 
the  gluteal  region.  The  patient  had  had  neither  shivering 
nor  any  other  symptoms  of  irritative  fever.  He  was  ordered 
to  keep  his  bed,  and  remain  absolutely  at  rest  upon  his 
back.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  minor  details. 
About  two  months  afterwards,  in  Februar\%1858,hewa9 
furnished  with  a  strong  pelvic  belt  of  leather,  provided 
with  buckles  and  straps,  and  so  contrived  and  padded  as 
firmly  to  embrace  and  steady  the  pelvic  bones,  and  prevent* 
as  far  as  possible,  movement  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint.  The 
patient  remained  recumbent  in  bed  until  the  beginning  of 
April  (four  months),  when  he  was  permitted  to  sit  up  in 
bed,  which  he  did  ^vithout  pain.  In  a  ftw  days  he  got  up 
(wearing  the  belt),  walked  slowly  about  with  the  aid  of  a 
stick,  and  with  scarcely  any  pain  at  alb  From  this  time 
he  steadily  improved^  and  at  the  expiration  of  five  months 
he  left  the  hospital,  returning  to  his  occupation  three 
weeks  afterwards*  The  time  spent  in  rest  w^as  therefore 
six  months.  I  requested  the  patient  to  call  upon  me  in 
1861,  and  he  did  so  in  March.  He  could  then  carry  two 
cwt.  without  difficulty,  and  had  done  so  during  the  last 
tw^o  years,  but  he  still  laid  great  store  b}*  the  pel\nc 
leather  belt,  which  gave  him  more  comfort  and  a  greater 
sense  of  security  than  anything  else,  and  the  tighter  it 
was  strapped  the  more  comfortable  it  was  to  him. 
This  man  presented  clear  evidence  that  he  had  disease 
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between  the  sacrum  and  the  ilium»  from  which  he  had 
suffered  during  six  months  previously  to  my  seeing  him. 
He  was  perfectly  cured  by  six  months'  rest.  The  whole 
of  the  good  effected  was  by  keeping  the  pelvis  in  repose 
— not  interfering  with  the  natural  efforts  towards  repair, 
which  were  ultimately  made  with  success.  The  advantage 
of  the  circular  belt  no  doubt  consisted  in  its  maintaining 
the  diseased  parts  in  forced  coaptation,  for  I  believe  the 
man  has  now  anchylosis  between  the  sacrum  and  the 
ilium. 

SACRO-ILIAC  DISEASE  IN  THE  LEFT  SIDE  AFTER  PARTURI- 
TIOX;  *  SUPPrKATlOK  WITIJIN  THE  PELVIS;  ABSCESS  AB- 
SORBED:   CURED  BY  MECHANICAL  REST. 


In  1853  I  saw  a  lady,  aged  t went3^-four.  After  a  tedious 

and  severe,  but  natural  labor»  she  had  been  delivered  on 

April  17,  1853,  of  a  healthy  and  strong  child.    She  re- 

fmained  in  bed,  and  evety^thing  went  on  well  for  two  or 

•  III  certain  cases  disease  of  this  articulation  seems  to  o<:ctir  during 
the  process  of  parturition,  particularly  where  the  ciitld  itself,  or  the 
cephalic  diameters  especially,  are  of  iinnsnal  size.  Thus  a  case  of  lac- 
eration of  the  ri}?ht  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  is  recorded  hy  Dr.  Scan- 
zoni  (Zerreissungdcr  rectcn  S3'nchondrosi9  sacro-iliaea  wUhrend  der  Geb- 
nrt.  Schmidt's  jahrb.  ix.  1  859).  Here  very  severe  pain  was  felt  after 
delivery  in  the  joint,  and  down  the  thigh  as  far  as  the  knee,  followed  hj* 
undoubted  crepitation,  the  opening  of  an  abscess  near  Poupart's  liga- 
tnent,  and,  by  means  of  a  probe  inirndueed  here,  the  detection  of  bare 
bone  in  the  articulation.  In  Professor  Esmarch's  monograph,  On  the 
Use  of  Cold  in  SurgerVi  will  be  found  a  case  of  a  patient  who,  after  de* 
liverA'  "with  great  difficulty  of  a  very  largtf  child,"  suffered  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  right  sacro-iiiac  joint,  and  was  cured  by  rest  and  the  ap- 
plication of  ice* 

It  is  well  known  how  much  attention  was  formerly,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  directed  to  the  question  whether 
the  sacro-iliac  joint  yields,  to  any  important  extent,  in  parturition. 
Whether  the  auricular  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium  are  united  by  a 
single  piece  of  cartilage,  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  common  in  the  female, 
by  two  pieces  slightly  separated  W  a  chink  lined  h^'  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect synovial  membrane,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  severe  strain  must  be 
thrown  upon  this  articulation  when  an  unusually  large  or  well-ossified 
fetal  head  is  delayed  before  escajiing  under  the  pubic  arch  and  through 
the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  so  is  enabled  to  extend  forcibly  the  sacro- 
,,  coccygeal  curve,  tending  to  thrust  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  back- 
wards, and  so  to  force  forwards  the  wide  base  of  this  bone  between  the 
ossa  innominata,  separating  these,  and  thus  placing  an  amount  of  ten* 
«ion  on  the  sacro-iliac  joints  and  their  posterior  ligaments,  which^il 
long  continued,  may  set  up  inflammatory  mischief  here.— [Ed.] 
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three  weeks,  when  on  moving  abruptly  in  bed  and  turning 
quickly  on  her  side,  she  felt  pain  for  the  first  time  in  her 
left  hip.    It  was  not  then  severe,  but  gradually  increased 
in  severity,  particularly  on  attempting  to  stand  or  walk. 
She  had  at  the  same  time  obstinate  constipation  of  the 
bowels.    She  continued  lame,  sufl'ering  from  pain  in  the 
hip  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  restless  nights,  with 
profuse  i>erspiration  and  depressed  general  health.    She 
took  quinine,  sulphuric  acid  and  other  tonics,  and  had  a 
Ijelladonna  plaster  applied  to  the  gluteal  region.    On  June 
25th.  seven  weeks  after  her  confinement,  I  saw  this  lady, 
in  consultation  with  Mr.  Sinclair  of  Halstead.  There  was 
some  difficulty  in  making  out  the  seat  of  the  disease.    I 
found  her  reclining  w  ith  her  right  side  upon  a  couch,  to 
and  from  which  she  was  carried  by  her  husband,  as  she 
could  neither  stand  nor  walk  without  pain  in  the  left  hip 
joint  and  knee.    The  left  limb  was  shorter  than  the  right, 
because  the  leg  could  not  Ijc  perfectly  straightened,  and 
the  thigh  was  a  little  bent  upon  the  abdomen  and  slightly 
adducted*    (These  are  very  much  the  outlying  symptoms 
of  hip-joint  disease. )    She  was  really  in  extremely  bad 
health;  her  nights  w*ere  sleepless,  her  appetite  gone;  she 
w  as  always  in  pain,  with  symptoms  of  commencing  hectic. 
On  attempting  to  stand,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  bear 
the  slightest  weight  upon  the  left  leg  without  agonlxing 
pain.    The  buttock  was  flattened  on  the  left  side,  and  w^hen 
the  sole  of  the  foot  w^as  struck  she  had  intense  pain  in  the 
left  side  of  the  pelvis  and  in  the  left  hip-joint.   On  grasping 
the  lower  limb,  and  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  pelvis, 
but  to  limit  the  movement  to  the  hip-joint,  no  pain  was 
experienced  in  it  by  flection,  rotation  inwards  or  outwards, 
nor  on  pressure  in  front  of  the  joint ;  at  least,  there  was  not 
moretendemess  than  is  usual  in  that  situation.    It  was 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  hip-joint  must  be  excluded  from 
suspicion.  On  pressing  the  ossa  innominata*to wards  each 
other,  thus  compressing  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  the 
pain  in  thatjointandin  thehipandknee  on  the  left  side  was 
excessive;  and  on  examining  the  back,  and  pressing  upon 
the  posterior  part  of  the  left  sacroiliac  joint,  great  pain 
was  felt  near  the  point  of  pressure.    On  accurately  meas- 
uring the  two  limbs,  it  was  shown  that  the  apparent 
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shortening  of  the  leg  depended  on  the  slight  elevation  of 

the  left  side  of  the  pelvis.  On  passing  the  finger  into  the 
rectum,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  constipation,  and  to 
discover  if  any  local  mischief  existed  there,  it  reached  a 
fluctuating  swelhng  towards  the  left  sacro-iliac  joint,  and 
pressure  upon  the  supposed  abscess  gave  severe  pain 
through  that  joint. 

The  case  seemed  now  to  be  clearly  made  out  to  be  dis- 
ease in  the  leftsacro-iliac  articulation,  with  abscess  within 
the  pelvis,  originating  in  parturition  ;  the  treatment  indi* 
cated  was  evidently  rest  to  the  sacro-iliac  articulation, 
and  that  could  only  be  accomphshed  by  a  persistenth' 
recumbent  position.  She  was  placed  uponahair  mattress, 
and  a  large  belladonna  plaster,  spread  upon  a  thick  leather, 
w^as  applied  so  as  to  cover  and  support  the  whole  of  the 
pelvis  posteriorly  and  lateralW,  including  the  hipjoints. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  move  from  her  position  in  bed  and 
upon  her  back  for  any  purpose.  Some  saHne  febrifuge 
was  to  Ije  taken  daily,  and  nothingelse  but  plain  food ;  no 
stimulants. 

On  July  4th  I  saw  this  patient  again  ;  she  w^as  cheerful, 
and  in  every  respect  better.  Quinine  and  iron  were  now 
ordered  ;  opium  to  relieve  pain,  and  chloroform  liniment 
to  be  rubbed  over  the  gluteal  region  and  knee  ;  the  bella* 
donna  plaster  to  be  continued  to  the  back  of  the  pelvis, 

August  20th, — The]  general  and  local  improvement  has 
continued,  and  the  fiuctuation  within  the  pelvis  is  not  so 
prominent ;  the  left  leg  is  now^  straight,  and  lies  flat  upon 
the  bed  by  the  side  of  the  other  leg.  A  pelvic  circular  belt 
was  applied,  and  constantly  worn* 

It  was  plain  that  this  lady  had  a  long  illness  before  her* 
As  she  had  been  of  extremely  delicate  health  at  all  times> 
as  her  residence  at  that  time  wasby  a  river-side  and  damp, 
and  as  winter  was  approaching,  it  w^as  thought  better  to 
send  her  to  Brighton.  She  was  taken  there  to  lodgings 
opposite  the  sea,  without  being  moved  from  the  horizon- 
tal position.  She  returned  from  Brightonin  October,  1854, 
quite  well  ;  indeed  she  had  been  so  for  some  considerable 
time  previously. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  she  w^as  able  to  take  any  reason- 
able walking  exercise  w^ithout  pain  or  inconvenience,  and 
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was  considered  cured  of  her  sacro-iliac  disease  ;  she  has 
remained  in  that  respect  quite  well,  I  might  add  that 
the  abscess  entirely  disappeared.  She  never  passed  any 
purulent  fluid  from  the  rectum  ;  hence  we  maj'  infer  that 
the  abscess  was  absorbed,  Several  superficial  abscesses 
formed  in  the  left  leg  below  the  knee,  and  were  opened, 
giving  issue  to  unhealthy  pus.  I  think  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  experience  of  most  surgeons,  that  when  purulent 
absorption  has  taken  place»  if  the  person  be  not  very 
healthy,  the  secondary  abscesses,  which  may  perhaps  be 
the  consequence  of  that  absorption,  ha  ve»  generally  speak- 
ing, unhealthy  and  offensive  pus  within  them.  I  have 
noticed  it  repeatedly  ;  and  it  becomes  a  happy  provision 
on  the  part  of  Nature  when  she  selects  those  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  secondary'  abscess  may  be  comparatively 
harmless. 

This  lady  wore  a  belt  embracing  the  pelvis  during  nearly 
the  whole  jDcriod  of  her  residence  at  Brighton,  and  took 
cod-liver  oil  and  steel  livine  somewhat  irregularly.  The 
only  therapeutic  agent  efficiently  employed  was  local 
mechanical  rest  to  the  sacro-iliac  svnchondrosis,  and  that 
principle  w^as  most  completely  and  satisfactorily  carried 
out.    Since  that  time  she  has  had  no  children. 

In  the  following  year  she  had  disease  in  her  right  knee- 
joint,  which  became  much  swollen.  She  thought  it  wasi 
brought  on  by  trying  to  save  the  left  leg  in  walking.  This 
was  a  tedious  thing,  but  she  got  over  it  by  applying  a 
splint  to  the  joint,  and  so  girmg  it  rest,  and  by  spending 
a  summer  in  Wales.  In  January,  1861,  I  saw  her  again. 
She  was  in  excellent  health  ;  indeed  I  never  saw  her  look- 
ing so  welL 

These  are  all  the  cases  of  sacro-iliac  diseasewhich  I  think 
it  necessary  to*  adduce  (they  are  not  all  which  I  might 
have  placed  before  you)  to  show^  how^  this  disease  may  be 
diagnosed  ;  and  that,  when  once  clearly  diagnosed,  the 
treatment  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity.  We  must  give  rest 
to  the  joint  by  the  recumbent  position,  and  aid  anchylosis 
through  the  medium  of  close  coaptation  of  the  opposite 
surfaces  of  the  bones  by  a  pelvic  belt. 

Before  quitting  the  neighborhood  of  the  pelvis,  I  would 
make  a  few  remarks  on  some  cases  of  disease  of  the  sacro- 
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coccj'-geal  articulation  ;  but  first  let  me  refer  you  to  this 
diagram,  showing  the  sacral  nerves  passing  over  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  spreading  their  branches 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  cocc3^x  (Fig.  85). 


Fi«.  85, 


&/1 


The  chief  object  of  this  sketch  from  nature  in  to  indicate  theimmcrotiii  ncrres  (of 
«€oaation)  which  are  distributed  over  the  coccyx  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum,  as  wcU  *V4  to  the  miir^u  of  the  anai  apertunc.  rt»  Sacrum.  3,  Coccyx. 
c,  TubcroBity  of  ischium.  */,  Greater  Aacro-acmtic  ygament,  f.  Leaser  sacro- 
sdatic  ligament^  with  pudic  nerve  lying  upon  its  po«terioraHpect.  /»  Siihirictcr, 
and  circular  fibre*!  of  rectum,  ^f,  Lrcvator  ani.  A,  Fatty  aud  areolar  tissue. 
t,  TraniveruR  pcrinoei.    ^,  Erector  pcniK.    /,  Accelerator  nriaae. 

1.  Pudic  nerve  crossing  anterior  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  dividing 
into  brandies,  some  to  the  sphincter  ani  and  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
part  of  which  perforate  the  muscular  fibres  in  order  to  reach  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum;  othersto  the  muscles  seen  inthe  fore- 
part of  the  sketch.  2.  Posterior  branches  of  the  second,  third*  and 
fourth  sacral  nerves  proceeding  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  coccyx. 
3.  Sacro-coccygcat  nerve  distributed  over  the  apex  of  the  coccyx  and 
adjacent  soft  parts. 

Tn  the  sketch  (Fig.  86)  you  may  see  the  attachment  of 
the  gluteus  maximus  to  the  coccyx.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  if  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint  of  the  coccj^x  itself  be  in- 
flamed, and  the  gluteus  maxumis  be  used  to  any  extent  in 
the  act  of  elevating  the  body  from  the  sitting  posture,  or 
29 
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in  Sitting  down,  or  in  rapid  progression,  the  coccyx  or 
sacro-coccygeal  articulation  must  be  much  disturbed* 
Hence»  although  the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk  gently, 
slowly  and  carefully,  yet,  on  attempting  to  stride  out, 
he  suffers  considerable  pain  from  the  disturbing  influence 
of  the  gluteus  maximiis.  Then  notice  the  muscular  asso- 
ciation of  the  posterior  part  of  the  external  sphincter 
of  the  anus  in  this  drawing  (Fig.  85,  f);  its  fixed  point 
is  at  the  apex  of  the  coccyx.  During  defecation^  this  muscle 


Pi«.  86* 


V 


This  sketch  in  tntrodticcd  merely  to  point  oot  the  attachmetits  of  the  j^tttetu 
maximas  to  the  coccyx,  and  to  indicate  that  any  contraction  of  this  muRClc 
tnisht  and  would  distxzrb  the  coccyx  and  sftcro-co€Cyg«al  joint. 

and  the  levator  ani  contracting  would  tend  to  disturb  or 
displace  the  coccyx»  and  pull  it  away  from  the  sacrum. 
Some  of  the  symptons  of  which  such  patients  generally 
complain  are  thus  explained* 

DISEASE  OF  THE  SACK 0*COCCYGEAL  JOINT,  FROM  IXJLTRY  ; 
CURED  BY  REST. 

I  saw  a  young  woman^  to  whose  case  I  am  about  to 
rtfer,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1860»  and  she  gave  me  this 
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histor}^  Ten  months  before  she  fell  upon  the  comer  of  a 
chair,  which  struck  the  coccyx  forcibl\^  and  gave  her 
much  pain.  She  had  pain  on  defecation,  on  attempting  to 
rise  from  a  seat,  little  pain  lu  walking  slowly  and  care-  ' 
fulh%  but  she  could  not  run  or  w^alk  rapidlj'.  and  she 
experienced  great  pain  in  going  up  stairs,  or  upon  sitting 
down. 

On  examination,  the  coccyx  w^as  found  to  be  turned 
forwards  almost  at  a  right  angle  with  the  last  bone  of  the 
sacrum,  and  to  encroach  upon  the  rectura.  The  joint 
between  those  two  bones  was  swollen,  and  verj' painful  on 
pressure.  The  coccyx  was  tender  along  its  whole  length, 
and  pressure  at  its  free  end  caused  pain  at  the  sacro- 
coccygeal articulation. 

For  treatment,  she  was  directed  to  lie  down  as  much  as 
possible,  to  take  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  a  drachm  each  of  tincture  of  rhubarb  and 
tincture  of  bark  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  to  keepthe 
intestinal  evacuations  soft  with  confection  of  senna. 

She  continued  lying  down  until  April  20th  (eighteen 
days),  when  1  saw  her  again,  and  she  was  in  every  respect 
better.  She  then  went  home  to  lie  down  a  month  longer. 
After  the  lapse  of  that  time  she  was  so  much  relieved  from 
all  her  symptoms  that  she  began  slowly  to  resume  her 
duties  of  attending  upon  an  invalid  lady — a  case  of  dis- 
eased spine. 

In  July»  1860, 1  saw^  this  person  again.  Anchylosis  had 
taken  place  between  the  coccyx  and  sacrum,  and  she  suf- 
fered no  important  inconvenience  unless  she  happened  to 
sit  abruptly  upon  a  hard  flat  surface;  then  the  angle  of 
union  between  the  coccyx  and  sacrum  was  painful.  The 
pointed  end  of  the  coccyx  annoyed  the  rectum  somewhat, 
but  she  was  getting  accustomed  to  that.  In  1861  she 
remained  well,  could  take  any  amount  of  exercise,  and 
suffered  no  pain  during  defecation. 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  disease  of  the  sacro-coccygeal 
joint,  and  the  appropriate  method  of  securing  rest  requires 
to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  treatment.  The  objects 
to  be  attained  are,  to  avoid  the  action  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  upon  the  joint,  to  avoid  sitting  upon  the  coccyx, 
to  avoid  any  extreme  action  on  the  part  of  the  sphincter, 
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and  to  take  care  that  no  great  amount  of  expulsive  force 
shall  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  defecation.  The 
motions  should  be  kept  soft,  and  the  patient  should  there- 
fore take  a  large  amount  of  fluid  nourishment,  which  is 
readily  absorbed  and  leaves  very  little  fecal  residue.  These 
are  the  chief  indications  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases, 
and  thev  all  relate  to  the  subject  of  mechanical  rest,  the 
securing  of  which  is  the  secret  of  the  successful  issue  of 
these  cases, 

rXFLAMMATION  OF  THE  COCCYGEAL  JOINTS  FROM  INJtTRY; 
CURED  BY  REST. 


The  last  case  of  this  kind  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  the 

following:  In  consultation  with  the  late  Mr,  Duchesne^ 
I  saw  a  young  lady»  aged  sixteen,  in  the  summer  of  1852. 
She  had  slipped  down  the  steps  of  the  doorway  during  the 
frost  of  the  preceding  winter.    She  fell  upon  the  gluteal 
region,  but  said  she  did  not  strike  herself  where  she  sub- 
sequently felt  the  local  pain.    Soon  afterwards  she  had 
pain  in  defecation,  in  assuming  the  erect  posture,  and  in 
attempting  to  walk.  At  the  jieriod  of  the  accident  she  w*as 
in  every  respect  in  good  health;  but  since  that  time — 
about  six  months — she  had  suflered  so  much  from   pain, 
constipated  bowels  and  loss  of  appetite,  as  to  render  her 
general  health  anything  but  good^  and  she  had  lately  been 
losing  flesh.    Her  easiest  posture  was  the  recumbent,  and 
the  plan  of  lyingdow^nhad  been  occasionally  ad  opted,  with 
benefit,  as  a  part  of  her  treatment,  up  to  the  time  of  my 
seeing  her,    I  need  not  trouble  you  with  many  details. 
The  whole  length  of  the  coccyx  was  tender  to  the  touch; 
the  different  portions  of  it  were  pliant  and  moveable  upon 
each  other,  but  painful;  indeed,  the  whole  of  this  bone  was 
in  a  state  of  slight  inflammation.  The  patient  was  placed  in 
a  recumbent  position  upon  a  hair  mattress,  and  not  al* 
lowed  to  get  up  at  all  during  the  first  eight  weeks.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  it  was  found  that  nearly  all  the 
local  symptoms  had  disappeared.    She  then  took  gentle, 
limited,  and  carefully- watched  exercise  (partly  at  the  sea* 
side),  and  ultimately  got  quite  well.    I  saw  her  father  on 
February  25th,  1860,  and  he  reported  to  me  that  his 
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daughter  had  been,  and  was  then,  quite  well,  except  a 
slight  disposition  to  be  constipated. 
I  had  intended,  if  this  patient  had  not  1:>een  reheved  by 

[-rest,  to  have  put  a  bistoury  under  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue,  and  detached  the  .external  sphincter  from  the  coc- 
C3^3t.  I  did  this  operation  some  years  ago  in  the  case  of  an 
hospital  patient,  who  had  suffered  from  the  same  kind  of 
injury  and  had  the  same  local  symptoms.  The  operation 
was  followed  by  a  slight  suppuration  on  the  pelvic  side  of 
the  coccyx,  but  it  ultimately  led  to  the  cure  of  the  patient. 
I  think  it  right,  however,  to  add,  that  I  have  since  that 
time  seen  several  such  cases  quite  as  severe,  which  have 
done  well  by  time,  and  perseverance  in  the  method  of  treat- 
ment b^^  rest  alone. 

Surgeons  are  consulted  by  persons  who  have  great  pain 
and  tenderness  in  walking,  some  pain  in  defecation  and  in 
sitting,  and  pain  about  the  posterior  part  of  the  coccyx. 
This  kind  of  case  occurs  more  esijcciall}'  in  ''hystericar* 
women,  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  this  kind*  The  coccyx 
is  very  tender  on  its  surface,  and  sometimes  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  the  touch  ;  but  there  is  one  very  notable  cir- 
cumstance—namely, the  entire  absence  of  an}^  increased 
heat  in  the  part,  the  want  of  that  local  indication  which 

I  IS  always  positive  as  regards  the  existence  of  inflamma* 
tion.  Such  patients  scarcely  ever,  or  rarely,  receive  any 
benefit  from  remaining  in  the  recumbent  position.  The 
explanation  of  the  symptoms  is  this: — You  will  remember 
that  there  are  numerous  sacral  nerves  spread  over  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  that  they 
are  in  intimate  structural  communication  with  the  ante- 
rior sacral  nerves,  which  join  with  the  hypogastric  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic  within  the  pelvis,  and  thence  proceed 
to  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  There  is  pain  and  sensitive- 
ness in  the  skin  and  over  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  difficulty 
in  walking,  and  some  trouble  in  defecation;  but  no  evidence 
of  an  inflammatory  condition.  If  the  finger  be  put  into 
the  rectum,  and  the  coccyx  grasped  between  it  and  the 
thumb,  the  coccyx  will  move  backwards  and  forwards 
without  pain.  These,  then,  are  **hystericar'  affections, 
and  are  to  be  treated  in  reference  to  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. 
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I  now  leave  the  neighborhood  of  the  pelvis,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  knee-joint,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
value  and  true  relation  of  '^mechanical  rest"  as  a  remedy 
in  the  injuries  and  diseases  of  that  joint.  But  first  I 
would  solicit  your  attention  to^n  interestingcase  of  non- 
development  of  the  patellae  until  three  and  a  half  years  of 
age* 

CASE    OF  NON-DEVELOPMENT     OF    BOTH     PATELLA    UP  TO 
THE    AGE  OF  THREE  AND  A  HALF  YEARS* 


This  child  (a  female)  was  bom  in  1835,  at  the  full  period 
of  gestation — the  mother  says  with  one  leg  turned  up- 
wards, so  as  to  rest  upon  the  chest,  where  an  indentation 
existed,  and  an  abscess  subsequently  formed*  There  had 
been  no  deformity  in  any  of  the  mother's  previous  or  sub- 
sequent children.  I  saw  the  child  at  Guy's  when  she  was 
three  months  old.  Her  legs  below  the  knee  could  be  ma- 
nipulated into  any  position,  backwards,  forwards,  or  lat- 
erally, without  pain.  She  could  flex  the  legs  completely. 
KopatelUi  or  distinctliganientumpatella?could, aftermost 
careful  examination,  be  discovered  by  the  surgeons  to  the 
hospital,  or  by  myself,  in  either  knee.  Subsequently  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  examined  this  child's  knees,  with  the  same 
result;  but  he  assured  the  mother  that  her  daughter  would 
walk  well  after  a  few  years,  for  he  had  seen  a  similar  case, 
and  the  child  ultimatelj^  walked  well.  He  had  a  drawing 
made  of  the  patient  by  Canton  in  1836,  with  the  feet,  or 
one  foot,  turned  upwards*  It  would  l3e  an  interesting 
drawing  to  obtain.  I  have  explored  the  College  collection 
of  the  drawings  bought  of  the  late  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper, 
but  I  cannot  find  it  there.  This  child  camebeforeme  again 
when  she  was  about  twenty-two  months  old.  I  happened 
to  see  her  in  a  farm*house,  and  thought  it  most  extraor- 
dinary to  meet  with  two  such  cases  within  two  years;  but 
it  turned  out  to  be  the  same  child.  There  werenopatelte 
at  that  time — ^not  a  rudiment  to  be  felt;  and  I  saw  the 
child  walking  about  the  room,  bearing  its  weight  upon 
the  condyles  of  the  thigh-bones,  with  the  legs  turned  for* 
wards,  the  feet  in  the  air,  the  soles  of  the  feet  presenting 
directly  upwards,  and  the  child  hugging  one  foot,  and 
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sucking  one  of  ks  own  great  toes.  The  mother  assured 
me  that  the  child  used  to  go  to  sleep  in  that  way.  Slie 
could  not  stand  upright  by  herself  on  her  feet,  but  moved 
about  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  condyles  of  the 
thigh-bones.  I  advised  the  parents  to  place  forms  around 
the  room,  so  that  she  might  rest  her  hands  upon  them,  and 
in  that  way  begin  to  employ  the  legs  as  organs  of  support 
and  progression.  This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  child 
was  not  allowed  to  walk  as  hitherto,  nor  to  pull  her  legs 
directly  upwards  towards  the  Face,  which  she  was  very 
fond  of  doing.  The  legs  were  from  this  time  kept  quite 
straight  when  in  bed  or  lying  down.  When  three  and  a 
half  years  old  she  had  no  patellae,  but  at  about  four  years 
very  small  ones,  like  peas,  manifested  themselves,  resting  in 
a  rudimentary  ligamentum  patella,  which  Mr.  Owen  of 
Finchinfield,  then  or  soon  afterwards  recognized.*  From 
that  time  she  began  to  be  safer  on  her  legs,  and  when  she 
was  about  five  years  old  shecould  walk,  supporting  herself 
by  two  short  walking-sticks.  Afterwards  she  walked  in- 
creasingly well,  but  not  safely;  for  the  legs  used  frequently 
to  give  way  under  her,  and  she  would  fall  down.  At  be- 
tween six  and  seven  years  of  age  I  examined  the  patient. 
She  could  walk  uprighth>  but  not  with  perfect  steadiness. 
Each  patella  was  about  the  size  of  the  rounded  end  of  an 
adult  *s  little  finger,  and  both  joints  were  very  loose,  and 
yielded  to  lateral  displacement  much  more  than  they  should 
have  done  naturally.  She  remained  at  home  until  she  was 
sixteen,  and  it  was  not  until  she  was  ten  or  eleven  years 
old  that  she  api^eared  firm  upon  her  legs.  I  saw  her  in 
January*  1862.  She  is  short  in  stature,  capable  of  walk- 
ing any  reasonable  distance,  and  is  upon  her  feet  the 


*A  rndimeittary  patella  has  been  noticed  at  the  third  month;  it 
remains  cartilaginous  up  to  about  the  third  year,  when  osftifieation 
commences  nsiiaJly-by  a  sin  jjle  nucleus.  To  meet  the  increasing  strain  upon 
the  bone,  ossification  should  he  complete  aboiit  puberty.  A  somewhat 
similar  case  will  belbund  recorded  by  Mr.  Godlee,  Clin.  Soc  Trs.,  \*ol.  x- 
Here  the  left  knee  only  was  affected,  and  the  patella,  though  small,  was 
present.  The  congenital  dislocation  forwards  in  this  case  appears  to 
nave  been  due  to  a  constant  spasmodic  action  of  the  extensors  of  the 
knee.  '*  Mechanical  rest"  was  made  use  of  early  (the  child  was  only 
seven  weeks  old),  and  successfully,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  which  pre- 
rented  dislocation  forwards  or  laterally,  aided  by  an  accumulator  worn 
behind  the  knee  to  aid  the  flexors  in  overcoming  the  extensors.— [Ed.] 
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greater  part  of  the  da\^  The  patellae  are  small,  but  well 
shaped  and  in  good  position ;  indeed,  on  looking  at  the 
knees,  nothing  peculiar  presents  itself,  but  she  savs  that  if 
she  suddenly  comes  down  upon  her  feet  a  little  on  oneside, 
she  is  apt  to  fall.  I  saw  nothing  pecuhar  in  her  manner  of 
walking  when  in  my  room. 

Here  is  a  case,  then,  where  ** mechanical  rest"  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  freedom  of  a  patient  from  ulterior 
deformity.  If  she  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  walking 
upon  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  it  would  have  necessarily 
followed  that  the  strong  crucial  and  lateral  ligaments^ 
employed  to  maintain  the  bones  in  their  normal  relation 
to  each  other,  and  to  oppose  inordinate  muscular  force, 
must  have  been  so  stretched  that  it  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  impossibilit}'- to  render  the  joint  serviceable  in 
maintaining  the  erect  posture,  or  in  aiding  progression. 


DISEASE    OF    KNEE-JOINT    (SCROFULOUS?)   TREATED    BY   ME- 
CHANICAL REST  ;   CURED  BY  FIRM  BONY  CONSOLIDATION. 

F.  L was  nine  years  of  age  when  I  saw  him.    His 

knee  commenced  swelling  without  obvious  cause  and  with- 
out much  pain;  for  a  few  days  lotions  and  poultices  were 
applied,  and  he  was  kept  in  bed.  After  two  months  of 
treatment,  as  he  was  not  only  not  improving^  but  the  pain^ 
tenderness  and  swelling  were  increasing,  Mr.  Robertson 
of  Chatham  brought  him  to  me  in  March.  1852.  He  ^was 
then  wasted  and  in  ver)'  bad  health  ;  he  suflered  from  loss 
of  appetite  and  sleep,  was  generally  feverish  and  thirsty, 
with  a  rapid  pulse.  The  knee  was  a  good  specimen  of 
what  might  be  termed  scrofulous  white  swelling*  All  the 
tissues  of  the  joint  were  swollen,  soft  and  yielding;  heat 
of  the  joint  increased;  no  redness  of  skin;  some  fluid 
within  the  joint ;  no  rough  pressure  or  movement  of  the 
joint  could  l>e  borne;  the  knee  was  flexed,  and  could  not 
be  straightened  without  inducing  extreme  pain.  His 
father  had  a  portion  of  deal  gouged  out  so  as  to  make  a 
deep  trough,  in  which  the  child*s  leg  was  placed.  The 
edges  of  the  trough*  were  higher  than  the  prominence 
of  the  patella;  the  two  long  bones  forming  the  joint  were 
kept  straight,  and  the  edges  of  the  splint  prevented  tlie 
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bed-clothes  from  touching  the  leg  at  night.  Steady  press- 
ure upon  the  joint,  by  strapping  it  with  soap  plaster,  and 
perfect  rest  to  the  joint  b}^  the  splint,  with  attention  to  his 
general  health »  were  continued  during  several  months, 
when,  finding  the  joint  diminished  in  size,  less  painful,  and 
still  slightly  moveable,  a  thick  leathern  splint  was  made 
to  embrace  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  leg  (the  knee  only 
laterally  and  posteriorly)  and  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh 
8oasto  oppose  the  flexors  (the  biceps  especially),  which 
were  gradually  and  slowly  displacing  the  tibia  backwards 
and  outwards.  This  leathern  splint  he  wore  nearly  five 
•  years,  the  latter  part  of  the  time  at  night  oul}'.  For  six- 
teen months  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  the  slightest, 
attempt  to  bear  any  weight  upon  his  leg.  He  wascarried 
about  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  or  placed  in  a  little  car- 
riage, and  drawn  out  daih'  when  the  weather  pemiltted. 
Then  he  began  to  get  about  ver\'  cautiously  on  crutches* 
His  general  health  was  very  bad,  but  the  knee  was  dimin- 
ishing in  size.  From  that  time  the  limb  became  more 
sight! \^  and  more  useful.  He  was  taken  into  Wales  to  the 
sea-side,  and  he  had  all  the  advantages  that  good  air, 
domestic  comfort,  and  extreme  care  against  injury  could 
provide.  After  staying  there  some  months  he  wasbrought 
to  town  by  sea,  and  I  then  saw  him.  There  was  obviously 
defined  fluctuation  above  the  knee,  as  well  as  in  the  pop- 
liteal region  ;  the  patella  was  firml}^  fixed  to  the  front  of 
the  femur,  and  the  tibia  was  partly  united  to  the  condyles. 
The  abscesses  did  not  communciate  with  each  other,  so 
far  as  could  be  ascertained.  His  health  was  better  than 
former!}*,  but  he  was  still  very  feeble  and  delicate-look* 
ing.  I  thought  it  better  to  defer  opening  the  abscesses, 
in  consequence  of  his  depressed  health,  and  the  repair  of 
the  joint  not  being  as  yet  perfect.  He  returned  by  sea  to 
Pembroke  for  the  w^inter,  and  in  a  few  months  the  pop- 
liteal abscess  broke,  and  the  one  above  the  patella  w^as 
opened  by  the  surgeon  as  soon  as  the  skin  covering  the 
abscess  became  very  thin.  The  purulent  discharge  was 
not  excessive,  the  wall  of  the  abscess  did  not  inflame,  and 
the  joint  remained  free  from  further  implication.  In  the 
spring  his  health  had  much  improved,  and  the  discharge 
from  the  sinuses  soon  ceased.  Finding  he  could  bear  some 
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weight  on  his  legwithout  pain,  hetook  (with  his  crutches) 
a  gradually  increasing  extent  of  exercise  during  the  next 
two  years,  when  thecrutches  and  leathern  splint  were  put 
aside.  He  was  then  slightly  lame  in  consequence  of  the 
knee  being  a  little  bent,  and  the  leg  below  the  knee  not 
being  quite  so  well  develojied  as  on  the  sound  side.  No 
doubt  he  had  a  long  illness,  but  ultimately  his  leg  reached 

Fig-  87» 


^<9*  !<■■-,  a£ed  nineteen,  a,  *♦  indicate  inerelj  the  altc*  of  the  former  tf ntniHe* 
(asiiociated  with  the  abacesscs),  and  lon^  tincc  healthily  dosed  up.  The  rfj^ht 
leg  i»  about  an  inch  and^n  quarter  shorter  than  the  left  ;  the  Hgrht  patella  is 
•mailer  than  the  left,  and  the  right  foot  ia  not  so  fully  developed  a?  the  left. 

the  condition  represented  in  this  dramng,  which  was 
made  on  the  20th  of  June,  18G1.  In  April,  1861,  there- 
port  respecting  him  is  this  :  **He  is  now  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  can  take  almost  any  amount  of  walking  exercise, 
enters  into  the  sports  of  his  college,  plays  at  cricket,  is 
strong,  and  pulls  well  in  a  boat.  The  knee  is  firmly  an- 
chylosed,  his  general  health  excellent,  and  his  lameness 
scarcely  perceptible/*    By  such  careful  but  simple  man* 
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agement,  and  the  use  of  the  leathern  splints  (which  he  re- 
gards as  a  sort  of  a  trophy,  and  says  he  will  never  part 
\vith  ),  he  ultimately  recovered. 


DISEASED   KNEE-JOINT,  FROM  INJURY,   WITH    PARTIAL  CARIES 
OR    NECROSIS  OF  THE   PATELLA;   CURED   BY  MECHANICAL 

REST. 

The  next  case  is  one  of  diseased  knee-joint,  depending 
upon,  or  associated  with,  necrosis  of  the  patella.  Surgeons 
will  admit  that  disease  of  the  interior  of  the  knee*joint, 
connected  with  a  necrosed  or  carious  condition  of  the 
patella,  usually  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  risk  to 
the  joint.  Of  the  few  cases  of  this  kind  which  I  have 
seen,  amputation  has  been  required  in  order  to  save  the 
patient's  life  in  three  instances. 

This  young  gentleman,  J.  M— ,  aged  six  years,  a  highly 
strumous  lad,  although  of  healthy  parents,  tell  upon  some 
pebbles  or  gravel,  and  struck  his  knee-joint,  in  the  early 
part  of  Mav,  1857.  He  was  afterwards  seen  by  Mr. 
LoveU  of  Chelmsford,  who  found  the  knee  much  inflamed, 
and  directed  that  it  should  be  kept  quiet,  and  some 
spirit  lotions  applied  to  it,  I  saw  him  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1857.  He  then  had  suppuration  external  to  the 
knee-joint,  and  effusion  of  inflammatory  fluid  into  the 
interior  of  the  joint.  He  had  strumous  ophthalmia,  some 
ulcers  upon  the  cornea  and  at  the  margins  of  the  eyelids, 
and  his  general  health  was  exceedingly  bad. 

Here  was  an  important  and  serious  complication  of  an 
external  abscess  connected  with  disease  of  the  patella  and 
effusion  into  the  interior  of  the  knee-joint.  There  was 
no  apparent  fluctuation  between  these  two  collections  of 
fluid,  the  one  being  external,  and  the  other  internal. 
Having  made  out  with  sufficient  distinctness  that  they 
did  not  communicate,  I  opened  the  external  abscess  on 
the  front  of  the  joint,  letting  out  between  two  and  three 
ounces  of  unhealthy  pus,  I  passed  a  probe  carefully 
towards  the  patella,  and  there  felt  a  necrosed  or  carious 
condition  of  the  bone. 

The  removal  of  the  fluid  from  the  abscess  rendered  the 
fluctuation  within  the  knee-joint  more  apparent,  and  the 
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whole  of  the  joint  was  hot,  swollen  and  painful,  requir- 
ing great  gentleness  in  moving  the  limb.  A  short,  thick 
leathern  splint  was  applied  to  the  back  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  thigh  and  upper  half  of  the  leg  below  the  knee.  The 
splint  was  worn  day  and  night,  with  a  small  poultice  to 
the  wound.  The  general  treatment  consisted  first  of  alka- 
lies and  bitters,  and  subsequently  of  steel  wine  and  cod- 
liver  oil,  together  with  good  diet  and  good  air.  He  wore 
the  splint  uninterruptedly  during  eleven  weeks.  The  ab- 
scess was  slow  in  healing  ;  exuberant  granulations  were 
projecting  from  the  wound  over  the  patella,  suggesting 
the  persistence  of  some  deep-seated  local  irritation — prob- 
ably unhealthy  bone.  These  granulations  were  kept  down 
to  the  skin-level  by  nitrate  silver.  The  pain,  heat,  fluctua- 
tion, swelling  and  puffiness  of  the  joint  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  in  a  few  more  months  he  could  walk  about  with- 
out difficult}^  but  with  the  joint  still  a  little  swollen. 

In  March,  1858,  he  had  a  second  fall  upon  the  same 
knee,  which  brought  on  fresh  subacute  or  chronic  inflam- 
matory^ action  withinthe  joint,  associated  with  much  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  Soon  after  this  period  I  saw  him 
again  ;  the  knee  had  become  flexed,  and  the  tibia  show^ed 
a  tendency  tobecomedislocated  backwards  and  outwards. 
An  extended  straight  splint  of  thick  leather  was  now 
emplo3^ed,  embracing  the  leg  and  thigh,  so  as  absolutely 
to  prevent  flexion  of  the  joint  or  displacement  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  backwards,  and  to  keep  the  whole  joint  at 
**rest."  Horseshoe-shaped  blisters  were  applied  over  the 
joint  rei>eatedh%  and  this  plan  of  blistering  was  continued 
until  the  end  of  June,  when  the  local  indications  of  mis- 
chief had  much  subsided  ;  but  there  remained  a  general 
thickening  and  some  heat  about  the  joint.  He  was  taken 
to  the  sea-side,  where  he  remained  until  the  middle  of 
October.  At  that  time  I  again  saw  him.  All  the  joint 
symptoms  had  nearly  disappeared.  The  splint  had  been 
w^om  uninterruptedly;  but  from  this  time  it  was  kept  on 
at  night  only.  From  this  period  the  use  of  the  splint 
was  gradually  diminished,  and  moderate  exercise,  slowly 
increased^  but  always  short  of  inducing  pain  or  increased 
heat  in  the  joint,  was  permitted. 

On  March  17th,  1861,  the  surgeon  says,  **I  have  ex- 
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arained  the  knee  to-da3^  He  can  do  anything  he  likes 
with  it,  and  can  move  it  in  any  direction.  There  is  no  de- 
formity of  the  joint.  The  patella  is,  perhaps,  not  ciuite  so 
freely  movable,  in  consequence  of  the  scar  of  your  lancet, 
half  an  inch  in  length,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  patella, 
which  remains,  and  is  the  only  vestige  of  former  disease. 
This  has  *  puckered  in'  the  surrounding  skin,  and  is 
adherent  to  the  bone.  He  has  been  well  these  two  years. 
He  walked  with  his  knee  stiiTfor  some  time,  but  gradually 
got  the  free  use  of  it,  I  look  upon  his  recovery  as  an 
extraordinary  one,  I  used  to  think  if  he  got  off  with  a 
stiflFjoint  he  would  l>e  very  fortunate;  for,  if  you  remem- 
ber, the  head  of  the  tibia  was  inclined  to  be  displaced 
backwards.  But  here  he  is,  and  to  see  him  walk  3^ou 
would  imagine  that  he  never  could  have  had  the  serious 
disease  of  the  knee-joint  he  had." 

This  patient  certainly  did  present  the  appearance  of 
what  is  termed  a  scrofulous  and  strumous  constitution, 
as  evidenced  by  his  bad  general  health,  enlarged  glands  in 
his  neck  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  eyelids.  I  might 
add  to  these  facts  b}-'  noting  that  the  disease  of  thepatella 
was  brought  on  by  a  comparatively  slight  accident.  Yet 
he  is  now  perfectly  well.  It  is  probable  that  small  portions 
of  carious  bone  ma^^  have  been  extruded  with  the  purulent 
discharge,  but  none  have  been  seen. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  will  allude  is 

A  CASE  OF  TRAIIMATIC  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  TIBIA  FOR- 
WARDS AND  OUTWARDS,  TREATED  BY  REST  AND  THE  PER- 
SISTENT APPLICATION  OF  COLD. 


It  IS  to  this  latter  circumstance  I  would  take  the  liberty 
to  direct  your  earnest  attention^  because  I  feel  certain, 
from  experience,  that  we  do  not  make  proper  and  suffi- 
cient use  of  the  local  application  of  cold  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  inflammation  after  local  injury,  or 
to  subdue  it  when  it  ma}^  have  supervened. 

On  the  patient's  admission,  October  25th,  1858,  he  was 
found  to  have  a  fracture  of  the  left  radius  at  its  middle 
third,  and  a  dislocation  of  the  left  tibia  forwards  and  out- 
wards. There  was  an  abnormal  and  marked  prominence  at 
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the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the  left  knee,  caused  by  the 
projection  forwards  of  the  head  of  the  tibia;  theconcavitj* 
of  its  upper  surface  could  be  distinctly  made  out  through 
the  integuments.  The  patella  and  its  ligament  were  in- 
clined obliquely  forwards,  and  the  extensor  muscles  were 
quite  lax ;  upon  the  back  of  the  limb  could  be  seen  and 
iclt  the  two  rounded  prominences  of  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  and  the  tendons  of  the  flexors  (especially  the  biceps) 
formed  tense  cords  on  the  lateral  surfaces.  Slight  ccchy- 
mosis  existed  on  the  outer  and  lower  parts  of  the  thigh, 
and  the  injured  limb  was  somewhat  shorter  than  the  other. 
Chloroform  having  been  administered,  the  muscles  became 
relaxed;  extension  and  counter-extension  were  made 
upon  the  thigh  and  displaced  tibia ;  by  the  employment  of 
but  little  force  the  tibia  returned  into  its  right  position, 
accompanied  b}^  a  slight  snap»  and  the  limb  at  once  re- 
sumed its  natural  appearance.  A  common  wooden  splint 
was  put  upon  the  back  of  the  limb,  reachingfrom  the  foot 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  A  bladder  containing  ice  was 
constantly  applied  to  the  knee  for  seventeen  days  and 
nights  without  intermission,  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
temperature  of  the  knee,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
during  this  period  no  S3^mptom  of  local  inflammation  was 
observed.  On  November  26th  the  patient  had  gone  on  so 
well  that  the  splint  was  removed ;  but  as  it  was  found  that 
an  unnatural  extent  of  lateral  movement  could  still  be 
made  to  occur  at  the  knee-joint,  indicating  defective 
crucial  and  lateral  ligaments,  the  limb  was  put  up  in  a 
starch  bandage.  The  patient  suflered  little  or  no  pain 
in  his  knee,  nor  was  there  any  constitutional  disturbance, 
although  the  local  injuni'  to  the  interior  of  the  joint  must 
have  l>een  ver^^  severe.  The  only  local  application  was  ice; 
the  only  medicines,  slight  aperients  occasionally,  and  ten 
grains  of  Dover's  powder  to  procure  sleep.  He  got  quickly 
%velL 

This  man  had  dislocation  of  the  tibia,  and  must  have 
torn  all  the  internal  and  most  of  the  external  ligaments 
of  the  joint.  During  seventeen  days  and  nights  the  joint 
was  never  allowed  to  get  warm,  and  he  had  not  a  single 
bad  svmptom,  except  on  one  occasion,  when,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation,  the  application  of  the  ice  was  left  off 
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for  a  few  hours,  and  then  the  joint  began  to  get  hot  and 
painful . 

Permit  me  to  add  another  case  illustrative  of  the  good 
effect  of  the  local  application  of  cold  iti  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation  after  a.  wound  in  the  knee- 
joint. 

A  young  man  came  into  Guy's,  having  received,  a  few 
hours  l>efore,  an  incised  wounds  nearly  three  inches  long, 
penetrating  into  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  his  knee- 
joint.  The  limb  was  put  upon  a  long,  straight,  wooden 
splint,  and  thus  supported,  the  foot  <ind  knee  were  elevated, 
so  as  to  relax  the  extensors  and  facilitate  the  return  of 
venous  blood  from  the  limb.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
\Yere  nicely  adjusted  by  fine  superficial  sutures,  and  the 
only  local  application  was  iced  water  by  irrigation,  by 
dropping  cold  water  during  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
days  and  nights.  The  patient  had  not  one  bad  symptom, 
except  when  we  took  away  the  cold  irrigation  by  way  of 
experiment,  and  then  he  began  almost  immediately  to 
experience  pain,  heat  and  more  swelling  within  the 
joint.  He  finally  got  perfectly  well,  the  joint  completely 
recovering  itself  without  permanent  defect  or  injury  of 
any  kind. 

I  cite  these  two  cases,  but  I  could  add  many  more,  in 
order  to  prove  the  right  value  of  the  local  application  of 
cold  as  a  most  potent,  and  therefore  valuable,  agent  in 
preventing  or  controlling  inflammation  after  traumatic 
injury.  The  cold  should  be  applied  with  a  spirit  of  defiance 
to  the  inflammatory  condition,  and  a  fixed  determination 
not  to  permit  its  occurrence.  I  feel  confident  from  what  I 
have  seen  in  private  and  hospital  practice,  thatif  wecould 
only  make  proper  use  of  cold  locally  in  cases  of  accident  or 
injur)',  and  employ  it  efficiently— that  is,  continuously  and 
of  sufficiently^  low  temperature  to  keep  the  injured  part 
cool,  or  fi-ee  from  heat — we  should  find  it  eminently  service- 
able. This  I  do  know,  that  the  way  in  which  we  now 
apply  cold  lotions  is  absolutely  ridiculous  and  often  futile* 
If  you  order  a  cold  lotion  to  l)e  applied  to  the  seat  of  local 
injur}'  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  temperature  of 
the  part,  in  ten  minutes  it  becomes  warm,  and  so  it  con- 
tinues till  the  nurse  chooses  to  renew  its  application.    By 
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this  method  of  proceeding  the  true  ad  vantage  to  be  derived 
from  cold  cannot  be  obtained.  Cold  applied  locally  is  a 
most  potent  remedy,  acting  powerfully  and  vigorously 
upon  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  upon  the  capillary 
and  larger  blood-vessels »  and  I  must  iidd  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  most  unphysiologically  and  feebly  employed  in  this 
country.* 

I  have  here  a  case  of  traumatic  injury  to  the  knee-joint, 
on  which  I  must  dwell  for  a  few  minutes. 

I^ACERATED     AND     CONTUSED     WOUXD     LAYING     OPEN     THE 
knee-joint;      suppuration     within     and     around     THE 

joint;  portions  of  the  articular  sukface  of  the 
bones  extruded;  anchylosis  of  the  joint;  limb 
fixed  in  a  good  position  bv  the  aid  of  a  firm  wooden 
splint,  to  insure  for  it  mechanical  rest. 


William  K ,  engineer,  aged  eighteen,  a  strong,  healthy- 
looking  youth,  whose  leg  had  been  caught  in  the 
machinery  of  a  steamer  near  Dover,  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital  on  October  28th,  1861  (sixteen  hours  after 
the  accident),  with  an  extensive  lacerated  and  bruised 
wound  over  the  inner  condyle  of  the  left  femur.  Some 
portion  of  the  integument  had  been  partialh' torn  off.  The 
wound  passed  under  the  integument  into  the  interior  of 
the  knee-joint.  The  edges  of  the  w^ound  were  brought 
together  by  pins  and  figure-of-8  suture;  the  limb  was 
slightly  flexed ;  ice  was  constanth^  applied  over  the  w^hole 
of  the  joint,  which  was  swollen  and  hot.  Low  diet  was 
ordered,  and  aiierients  administered, 

October  29th,— The  knee  is  verj'  much  swollen,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  continued  application  of  large  bags  of  ice,  its 
temperature  continues  very  high.  Bowels  Of>en ;  pulse 
90  to  100. 

30th,— The  joint  is  very  hot  and  painful,  w4th  much 
effusion  wnthin  it.  Patient  gets  no  sleep.  Pulse  90,  full; 
tongue  fiirred.  Pins  taken  out;  wound  suppurating. 
Two  grains  of  opium  at  night. 

*  See  the  monograph  by  Professor  Esmarch,  On  the  Dae  of  Cold  la 
StiTgery.  New  Syden,  Soc.  1861.— [Eu,] 
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31st.— Patient  is  flushed ;  pulse  100,  ftill.  Ice  to  be  dis- 
contiimed  and  warm  poppy  fomentations  applied  to  the 
knee,  and  the  limb  to  be  placed  on  a  splint.  The  bowels 
being  costive,  aperients  were  ordered. 

November  2nd, — He  is  much  quieter;  the  pain  is  less- 
ened. There  is  discharge  of  much  healthy  pus  from  the 
wound.  Slept  four  hours  during  the  night;  bowels 
opened;  pulse  90.  Ordered  full  diet.  Liston's  splint  ap* 
plied. 

7th.— Patient  is  comfortable.  The  discharge  is  purulent 
and  profuse.    Appetite  pretty  good. 

11th.— Much  inflammatory  suppuration  around  the 
joint;  incisions  were  made  above  and  below  the  joint  to 
give  exit  thereto.    Ordered  wine,  etc. 

22nd. — Suppuration  is  extreme,  both  from  within  the 
joint  and  from  the  soft  parts  without.  Patient  is  rapidly 
emaciating.  Several  pieces  of  bone  have  come  away»  one 
of  them  having  a  distinct  portion  of  articulating  surface 
upon  it. 

28tb.— Patient  does  not  sleep  well,  and  is  getting 
thinner.    Ordered  opium  every  night. 

Decemberlst.— The  joint  seems  thorough  h' disorganized. 
It  is  being  straightened  gradually  upon  a  wooden  splint. 

4th. — Much  difliculty  is  experienced  in  retaining  the  limb 
in  a  proper  position,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  tibia  to 
be  dislocated  back^vards  and  outwards. 

15th.— It  has  been  necessary  to  **put  up** the  limb  afresh 
ever)'  two  or  three  days.  Dislocation  of  the  tibia  is  with 
much  difficulty  prevented.  The  plan  now  adopted  seems 
to  answer  the  purpose.  Liston's  back  splint  is  applied 
behind,  a  short  splint  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and 
a  long  splint  (interrupted  opposite  the  knee)  extending 
from  the  foot  to  the  armpit,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb. 
The  discharge  is  much  diminished.  Patient  feeds  and 
sleeps  well;  pulse  80. 

January  5th,  1862.— Lately  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing tendency  in  the  tibia  to  be  displaced  outwards.  Small 
sand-pads  carefully  applied  over  the  head  of  the  fibula  and 
bandaged  in  position,  with  a  short  splint  over  them  and 
the    inside    splint,    have    counteracted    this    tendency. 
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Patient's  condition  is  improving;  the  discharge  is  very 
slight. 

17th, — The  knee  is  in  good  position.  There  is  a  small 
superficial  slough  at  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  resulting 
from  the  pressure  of  the  splint  upon  it. 

26th.— Wound  in  the  knee  nearly  healed;  foot  nearly 
well. 

February  18th. — After  four  months'  rest,  the  joint  seems 
pretty  firmly  anchylosed;  no  pain  in  it.  The  patella  is 
fixed  to  the  femur;  the  joint  is  returning  to  its  natural 


size. 


m 


March  3rd. — With  the  exception  of  an  attack  of  erysipelas 
near  the  knee,  which  fortunately  did  not  aflect  the  new 
repairing  structures,  nothing  untoward  has  happened  to 
this  patient,  who  may  now  be  said  to  be  well.  The  left 
leg  is  nearly  an  inch  shorter  than  the  right.  This  patient 
left  the  hospital  with  a  short  wooden  splint  upon  the  back 
of  the  knee,  and  supporting  his  weight  upon  crutches. 

Soon  after  leaving  Guy's  he  fell,  and  struck  and  twisted 
his  anchylosed  knee.  He  came  again  under  my  care,  with 
pain,  heat  and  swelling  of  the  knee.  A  splint  was  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  limb,  which  was  elevated,  and  ice  was 
constantly  applied  to  the  knee,  so  as  to  destroy  the  excess 
of  heat.  With  these  siniple  means,  and  rest  upon  the  bed 
during  a  month,  his  knee  became  free  from  pain,  heat  and 
swelling;  and  he  again  quitted  the  hospital,  capable  of 
bearing  some  w^eight  upon  the  limb. 

This  case  does  nn^  dresser,  Mr.  Sergeant,  great  credit. 
The  patient  at  one  time  was  desperately  ill,  and  if  I  had 
been  at  all  disposed  to  cut  off  the  limb,  I  should  have  seized 
that  occasion  as  an  opportunity  for  doing  it;  but  I  rather 
preferred  watching  and  admiring  the  surgical  efforts  of 
Nature  than  an}'  effects  of  my  own  interference,  and  here 
is  a  representation  of  the  result.  The  great  difficulty  in 
this  case  was  to  prevent  displacement  of  the  tibia  from  the 
femur.  My  dresser,  Mr.  Sergeant,  successfully  resisted  that 
tendenc}^  by  the  application  of  splints,  and  it  does  him 
great  credit.  Here  (Fig.  88)  is  a  sketch  of  the  man's 
limb.  The  bones  are  firml}'  united  to  each  other,  and 
there  is  no  displacement  of  the  tibia  laterally  or  poste- 
riorly. The  biceps  was  our  great  opponenti  and  I  threat- 
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ened  to  cut  its  tendon  asunder;  tiut  thinking  we  might  beat 
it  without  any  cutting,  we  applied  a  small  firm  bag  of  sand 
over  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  under  the  side  splint »  so  as 
to  press  the  tibia  inwards,  and  it  succeeded*    I  verily  be- 


Pig.  88. 


Sketch  of  W.  K >  leg.  with  anchj'tonis  at  the  knee-joint,  and  the  limb  In  jrood 

pu^ition  .  tj  points  to  thtf  poffitioo  of  the  cicatrix  of  the  orijfinal  wound,  now 
well  beaJed  a  p. 

Heve  that  if  the  dresser  and  house  surgeon  had  not  been 
absolutely  determined  that  displacement  of  the  tibia  should 
not  occur  either  backwards  or  laterally,  this  man  would 
have  had  a  very  detbrmed  and  almost  useless  limb,  but  he 
now  has  one  that  scarcely  offends  the  eye  at  all,  and  which 
will  be  a  very  useful  meml>er  both  for  support  and  pro- 
gression, 

I  venture  to  append  this  further  remark  :  I  feel  quite 
confident  that,  provided  surgeons  will  adopt  and  follow 
out  with  inflexible  determination  this  plan  of  securing 
"  mechanical  rest''  to  inflamed  and  suppurating  joints,  they 
will  very  seldom  see  much  deformity  in  such  cases,  and  very 
rarely  be  required  toexcise  the  joint^oraraputatethelimb. 

Injury  to  the  medium  of  the  union  between  the  shaft  and 
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lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  is  not  vcnr  rare  ;  from  what 
I  have  seen  in  public  and  private  practice,  I  think  that  it 
is  a  pathological  condition  not  unfrequeutly  overlooked, 
the  local  symptoms  being  misinterpreted.  Any  injury  to 
the  epiphysis  itself,  or  to  the  soft  tissue  uniting  it  to  the 
shaft  of  the  thigh-bone,  requires  the  aid  of  mechanical  rest 
for  its  relief  or  cure  ;  and  here  is  a  case  in  point. 


BISEASE  BETWEEN  THE  SHAFT  AND  LOWER  EPIPHYSIS  OF 
THE  FEMUR  ;  SUPPURATION ;  ABSCESSES  OPENED  ;  CtrRED 
BY  REST. 

Fanny  H ,  aged  ten  years,  was  admitted  into  one 

of  my  wards  on  April  13th,  1859.  When  three  years  old 
she  had  a  fall  over  the  end  of  a  bed,  which  stunned  her. 
When  taken  up  she  could  not  put  her  right  foot  to  the 
ground;  and  the  knee  became  flexed,  so  that  the  great  toe 
was  two  or  three  inches  from  the  ground.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  she  became  much  improved;  but  her  father 
noticed  a  slight  weakness  in  her  walking.  On  April  21st 
her  right  leg  was  ver_v  slightly  shortened,  say  a  quarter  of 
an  inch;  the  knee*joint  could  be  neither  extended  nor 
flexed  perfectly.  There  was  pain  on  pressing  a  spot  one 
inch  above  the  knee-joint,  both  on  its  outer  and  inner 
side;  the  temperature  was  much  increased  at  both  points, 
and  some  swelling  existed  there.  The  upper  part  of  the 
popliteal  space  was  hard,  fulU  hot  and  tense;  with  pain  at 
intervals  occurring  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  lasting  about 
ten  minutes.  A  long  straight  splint  was  put  on  thelimb, 
extending  from  the  axilla  to  the  foot ;  she  was  ordered  one 
grain  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  effusion  of  bark  three 
times  a  day,  and  poppy  fomentations  to  the  swollen  part. 

April  23rd. — The  long  splint  could  not  be  borne,  and  it 
was  removed, 

27th.— No  improvement.  The  patient  suffers  very  mudi. 
The  limb  was  then  placed  upon  a  double  inclined  iron 
splint,  and  swung.  Six  leeches  applied  upon  each  side  of 
the  knee.  Two  grains  of  mercury  with  chalk  and  three 
grains  of  Dover's  powder  to  be  taken  night  and  morning, 
and  some  saline  febrifuge  during  the  day.  A  hemlock 
poultice  was  applied  over  the  painful  part. 
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May  9th. — There  is  distinct  fluctuation  of  an  abscess  to 
be  felt  under  the  vastus  iutemiis,  anterior  to  the  tendon 
of  the  adductor  niag;nus.  An  opening  was  made  through 
the  skin  and  fascia  lata  with  a  lancet ;  a  grooved  director 
was  then  pushed  through  the  vastus  internus,  and  formed 
a  guide  to  the  dressing  forceps,  which  were  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  abscess,  from  which  about  two  ounces  of 
healthy  pus  quickly  flowed. 

June  7th. — A  deep  sub-muscular  abscess  was  opened  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  knee,  and  ssixteen  days  subsequently 
another  opened  of  itself  in  the  popliteal  space. 

July  20th.— The  leg  has  been  at  rest,  swinging  upon  the 
iron  splint,  and  the  knee  can  now  be  perfectly  straight- 
ened without  pain*  There  is  no  distinct  swelling,  but  a 
little  general  thickening  of  the  lower  part  of  the  femur 
immediately  above  the  knee-joint.  The  wounds  have  all 
closed.  The  iron  splint  is  to  be  left  off',  and  a  firm  leathern 
splint  is  to  be  applied,  so  as  to  keep  the  limb  straight  and 
the  seat  of  the  disease  undisturbed. 

This  mechanical  support  was  continued  through  several 
^veeks,  and  during  that,  and  for  a  long  period,  she  was 
not  allowed  to  put  the  foot  to  the  ground  in  order  to  bear 
any  weight  upon  it.  She  ultimately  got  quite  well,  with- 
out any  untoward  symptom. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  disease  between 
the  shaft  and  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  resulting  from  injury 
and  inflammation  of  the  soft  medium  of  union  between- 
these  t  wo  portions  of  the  bone.  Disease  of  this  part  is  not, 
I  think,  often  referred  to,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not 
of  unfrequent  occurrence. 

I  am  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  profession  generally 
my  strong  conviction  that  in  all  cases  of  accidental  injury 
or  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint  as  well  as  in  every 
disease  of  this  articulation,  the  knee  should  be  kept  unin- 
terruptedly at  rest  and  straight,  until  its  reparation  is 
complete.  I  believe  that  as  soon  as  sufficient  importance 
is  given  to  such  views  we  shall  cease  to  witness  those 
numerous  and  extraordinary  deformities  about  the  knee- 
joint,  resulting  entirely  from  the  want  of  mechanical 
resistance  to  that  muscular  force,  which  causes  so  often 
dislocation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  outwards  and  backwards, 
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of  which  you  may  find  so  many  specimens  in  the  metro- 
politan and  other  pathological  museums.  A  fixed  rigid 
splint  will  certainl3'  prevent  such  deformities— 1  feel  posi- 
tive about  it — provided  the  splint  be  sufficiently  resisting. 
A  gutta-percha  splint  will  not  accomplish  it,  not  being 
sufficiently  strong,  A  firm,  padded  splint  of  leather, 
wood  or  iron  ought  to  be  placed  along  the  posterior  and 
lateral  part  of  the  joint;  and  I  may  add  that  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  advisable  that  the  limb  be  swung,  as  in  cases  of 
fractures  of  the  leg.  During  many  years  I  have  swung 
nearly  all  my  cases  of  acute  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
I  have  found  it  contribute  immensel3^  to  thecomfortof  the 
patient. 

Here  are  two  or  three  cases  in  illustration  of  the  deform- 
ity which  ensues  from  the  iion-empIyymt:nt  of  mechanical 
resistance  to  disturbing  muscular  force,  and  the  method 
of  proceeding  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  remedy  the  de- 
formity which  ma  J'  have  occurred. 

CASE  OF  DISEASED  KNEE-JOINT ;  THE  KNEE  FLEXED,  AN0 
THE  TIBIA  PARTIALLY  DISLOCATED  BACKWARDS;  THE 
BICEPS  TENDON  DIVIDED  AND  THE  LIMB  STRAIGHTENED; 
CURED  BY  MECHANICAL  REST. 

A  young  woman,  J.  M ,  when  she  was  two  years  old, 

had  a  fall  upon  her  right  knee,  and  suffered  afterwards 
■from  s^'mptoms  of  acuteinflammation  of  thejoint,  followed 
b3^  contraction  of  the  ham-string  muscles,  and  extreme 
flexion  of  the  knee.  Two  abscesses,  one  in  the  popliteal 
region  and  one  about  the  knee,  were  associated  with  this 
diseased  joint.  She  was  not  able  to  walk  without  crutches 
after  the  accident;  very  inconvenient  instruments  were 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  leg  straight,  and 
she  thinks  she  received  more  harm  than  good  from  their 
application.  On  March  29th,  1860,  she  came  under  my 
care  in  Guy's  Hospital ;  she  was  then  eighteen  years  old* 
When  standing  upon  the  left  leg,  the  heel  of  the  right  foot 
was  between  four  and  five  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
patella  w^as  fixed  firmly  by  bone  to  the  femur.  Chloroform 
having  been  given,  forcible  extension  was  employed,  but 
we  could  not  straighten  the  limb ;  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
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muscle  was  therefore  divided  about  one  inch  above  the 
head  of  the  fibula  ;  forcible  extension   of  the  knee  was 

continued,  and  the  limb  straightened,  after  which  a  straight 
wooden  splint  was  applied  to  the  limb  upon  its  posterior 
aspect.  After  the  operation,  ice  in  a  bag  was  constantly 
applied  to  the  knee,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
an}^  inflammation,  and  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  at  night.    On  the  13th  of  April,  within 

Fig.  89. 


mg.  00. 


a  fortnight  of  the  forcible  extension,  her  leg  was  straight, 
and  very  comfortable.  The  splint  was  constantly  applied 
until  May  21st, and  here  is  the  final  result.  Thisdrawing 
(Fig.  89)  was  mtide  in  January,  18G2,  and  accurately 
represents  her  present  condition.  You  will  observe  that 
the  ground-plans  of  this  patient's  feet  present  some  nota- 
ble jieculiarities;  the  right  foot  is  altogether  smaller  than 
the  left,  and  its  outer  portion  is  but  imperfectl}^  developed, 
Ti^hilst  the  great  toe  is  exceedingly  prolonged.    This,  I 
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apprehend,  is  owing  to  the  period  of  life  at  which  this  was 
a  comparative!  J  useless  foot.  The  great  toe  has,  however, 
grown  most  extraordinarily  since  she  has  been  using  the 
limb.  You  may  remember  that  on  a  previous  occasion 
(Lecture  XlIL)  I  reminded  you  that  we  might  divide  the 
foot,  anatomically  and  phj'siologically,  into  two  long- 
itudinal parts — into  the  outer  or  strong  part,  and  the  inner 
or  more  elastic  part,  connected,  structurally  and  function- 
ally, with  the  more  advanced  period  of  life,  when  the  foot 
is  required  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfection.  Itseemsthat  this 
patient  formerly  used  her  right  foot  scarcely  at  all,  and  it 
did  not  grow  with  the  other  foot ;  but  soon  after  the  bi- 
ceps tendon  was  divided  and  the  foot  came  into  active  use, 
the  growth  of  the  foot  has  been  something  marvelous, 
and  especially  on  its  inner  side;  hence  the  prolongation  of 
the  great  toe  seen  in  the  ground-plan.  The  patient  is  now 
about  twenty  years  old,  and  can  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  exercise  without  difficulty. 

In  this  case  I  did  not  6nd  it  necessary  to  divide  the  ten- 
dons of  the  semi-tendinosus  or  the  serai-membranosus 
muscles;  these,  after  the  divisions  of  the  biceps,  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  extension. 

Before  operating  upon  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  and  to  ascertain,  the  exact 
position  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve.  Previous  to  the 
administration  of  the  chloroform,  there  is  usually  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  real  character  of  the  tense  cords 
which  you  may  feel  passing  along  the  tightened  part  of 
the  popliteal  region,  as  we  see  it  when  the  knee  is  much 
bent  from  old  disease  of  the  joint.  The  nerve  ma^^  then  be 
recognized  by  the  pain  which  is  induced  when  pressure  is 
made  upon  it.  Its  course  being  ascertained,  the  other 
cords  must  be  the  tendons  ;  and  further  than  that,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  upon  closely  examining  the  parts,  you 
may  trace  the  indi^ndual  tendons  up  towards  their  respect- 
ive muscles,  and  so  identify  them. 

old-diseased  knee-joixt  j  knee  bent;  tibia  displaced 
backwards;   flexor  tendons  dfvtded;  treated   bt 

"mechanical  REST.** 

Martha  M= ,  aged  fourteen,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 

Hospital,  under  my  care,  in  January,  1860,  suffering  from 
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the  effects  of  old-diseased  right  knee-joint.  The  tibia  was 
drawn  backwards  and  upwards,  so  that  she  could  only 
just  touch  the  ground  with  the  great  toe  by  inclining  the 
pelvis  to  that  side.  At  five  years  old,  when  quite  healthy, 
she  had  her  knee  struck  by  a  little  hammer;  and  it 
became  chronically  inflamed.  She  had  no  splints;  and 
although  she  was  under  constant  professional  treat  men  t, 
she  continued  to  get  worse  during  two  3^ears,  when  she 
was  taken  to  a  London  hospital,  with  advanced  disease  in 
the  knee-joint.  She  remained  there  seventeen  weeks  in 
bed,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  she  had  scarla- 
tina severely,  A  gutta-percha  support  was  applied  to  the 
knee,  yet  the  knee  became  more  and  more  flexed,  so  as  to 
form  nearly  an  acute  angle  with  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thigh*  The  bending  of  the  joint  chiefly  occurred  during 
the  time  she  had  scarlatina.  The  surgeon  proposed  to 
amputate  the  leg  as  soon  as  the  health  of  the  patient  became 
good  enough,  but  the  parents  would  not  entertain  that 
question;  so  she  was  allowed  to  get  about  at  home  on 
crutches  up  to  the  time  of  her  admission  into  Guy's,  with 
the  right  leg  useless,  because  the  knee  was  flexed  and  the 
tibia  displaced  backwards,  the  condyles  of  the  femur  pro- 
jecting forwards.  The  patella  was  firmly  anchylosed  in  a 
good  position  upon  the  condyles  of  the  femur;  the  tibia 
was  movable  upon  the  femur  to  a  slight  extent,  with  mem- 
branous ancliylosis  between  the  tibia  and  femur.  Chloro- 
form having  been  administered,  the  leg  was  extended,  and 
the  tendons  of  the  biceps,  semi-tendinosus,  semi-mem- 
branosus  and  gracilis  were  divided.  The  leg  was  forcibly 
drawn  first  downwards  and  then  forwards,  so  as  to  over- 
come or  correct  the  deformity  resulting  from  the  displace- 
ment of  the  tibia  backwards.  In  this  we  were  only  par- 
tially successful,  although  some  tearing  of  the  tissues  was 
heard  during  our  eflbrts  at  extension.  The  limb  was  then 
bandaged  upon  a  straight  splint ;  thetibia,  however,  could 
not  be  brought  to  its  proper  position  as  regards  the  femur. 
In  ten  days  another  splint  was  applied,  with  a  screw  at- 
tached to  it,  so  that  the  knee  could  be  graduall}^  extended 
J. and  the  tibia  advanced  until  the  limb  w^as  nearly  in  its 
present  condition.  She  left  the  hospital  eighteen  weeks 
after  admission,  with  the  screw  splint  upon  the  leg.    As 
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soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  limb  could  be  maintained  in 
that  improved  position  b^^the  patient,  a  common  leathern 
splint  was  applied  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and 
defending  the  joint.  This  leathern  splint  was  worn  day 
and  night  for  fourteen  months,  during  which  time  she  has 
walked  more  or  less  on  the  lame  leg,  gradually  increasing 
tlie  distance,  and  going  to  school  daily,  with  her  health 
improving. 

Fig.  91. 


Fig.  92. 


Feb.  7th,  1862.— She  can  walk  two  miles  without  pain 
or  much  tatigue  in  the  leg  ;  no  heat  or  swelling  in  the 
knee.  The  right  leg,  properly  measured,  is  cjuite  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  shorter  than  the  left  leg;  but  the  pelvis  is 
inclined  to  the  right  side,  and  the  spine  somewhat  curved, 
thus  compensating  for  the  shortening  of  the  right  limb,  so 
that  when  she  walks  she  scarcely  appears  lame.  The  right 
half  of  the  pelvis  is  half  an  inch  less  in  circumference  than 
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the  left.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  actual  state  of  the  patient, 
and  ground-plans  of  the  soles  of  her  feet,  clearly  indicating 
a  defective  development  intheright  foot  as  compared  with 
the  left. 

These  are  cases,  I  think,  which  maintain  the  conclusion 
that  "physiological  rest''  (by  division  of  tendons)  is  an 
important  agent  to  be  employed  in  correcting  some  of  the 
deformities  of  diseased  knee-joints.  The  deformities ,  how- 
ever, might  as  surely  be  prevented  by  the  application  of 
splints  in  the  early  part  of  their  treatment. 

I  had  iotended,  if  time  had  permitted,  to  adduce  some 
facts  tending  to  prove  that  one  kind  of  loose  cartilage 
may  be  absorbed  in  the  knee-joint,  by  retaining  the  loose 
cartilage  accurately  at  rest  in  contact  with  the  same  part 
of  the  synovial  membrane  during  several  weeks,  and 
employing  counter-irritation  over  it  at  the  same  time.* 

*!n  a  clinical  lecture  on  loose  cartilages  tn  the  knee-joint,  published  in 
the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  for  18<i8,  Mr.  Hilton  gives  several  cases  in 
which  a  loose  cartilage  g^radually  disappeared  when  kept  fixed  by  strap- 
ping:, so  as  to  be  pressed  firmly  against  the  synovial  membrane.  He  con- 
cludes by  saving,  "Synovial  membrane  is  merely  a  modification  of  serous 
membrane,  and  as  such  is  endowed  with  secreting  and  absorbing  pow- 
ers. You  must  use  this  latter  function  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  impor- 
tant disease  which  is  now  occupying  our  attention.  How  is  fluid  in  a 
joint  absorbed?  By  the  synovial  membrane  onh',  and  by  no  other 
means.  With  clot  in  a  knee-joint  would  you  open  that  joint  ?  Certainly 
not.  The  clots  of  blood  will  undoubtedly  be  absorlied.  Recognize,  then, 
this  absorlient  power  of  synovial  membranes,  and  use  it  in  the  cure  of 
loose  cartilage."  For  a'mention  of  two  other  cases  treated  with  com- 
plete success/see  a  short  but  interesting  paper  by  Mx.  Manby  in  the  Bir- 
mioghara  Med*  Review»  July,  1ST5.— [Ed.] 
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LECTURE  X\^II. 

Strum  otJB  Disease  of  both  El  bow -Joints  :  Joints  wtll  Anchyloscd,  but 
in  bad  Positions — Disease  of  the  Wrist  Cured  by  Rest — Case  of  Rup- 
ture of  the  Ligamentnm  Patellie  at  the  Junction  of  the  Ligament  \i*ith 
the  Patella— Disease  of  the  Cuboid  and  Os  Calcis  ;  Diseased  Bone  Re- 
moved ;  New  Bone  Formed  ;  Cure  Aided  by  '*  Mechanical  Rest** — 
Disease  of  the  Os  Calcis ;  Bone  Removed  ;  Bone  Renewed— Disease  of 
the  Epiph3r9is  of  the  Os  Calcis — Distribution  of  Third  and  Fourth  Cerr- 
ical  ana  First  Dorsal  Nerves  to  Upper  Portion  of  the  Chest — Disease 
of  Right  Sterno-Claviculnr  Joint,  Cured  by  Rest — Suppuration  in 
Left  St€!mo-Clavicular  Joint,  0[>ened  by  Ulceration,  Cured  by  Rest — 
Disease  of  Right  Stemo -Clavicular  Joint,  Produced  by  Forcible 
Traction  ;  Death  from  Pyaemia— Disease  Between  First  and  Seeonc! 
Portions  of  the  Sternum,  Cured  b}'  Rest — Effect  of  Muscular  Hxbaus- 
tion  on  the  Joints  of  the  Foot— Infiammation  of  Right  Ankle-joint 
and  Foot ;  Suppuration  ;  Dislocation  of  the  Foot  ;  Cured  by  Rest — 
Injury  to  Soft  Structures  Uniting  Shaft  of  the  Tibia  to  its  Lower 
Epiphysis  ;  Ostitis ;  Sub- Periosteal  Suppuration  ;  Death  in  Twelre 
Days — Conclusion, 

In  a  previous  lecture  I  mentioned  that,  although  $ome 
diseased  joints  ma}^  occur  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  con- 
stitution, it  does  not  necessarih' follow  that  the  joints  can- 
not repair  themselves  by  time  and  opportunity*  Here  is 
a  drawing  (Fig.  93)  which  will  portray  such  joints. 


STRUMOUS  DISEASE  OF    BOTH    ELBOW-JOIXTS  ;  JOINTS    WELL 
AXCHYLOSEDj  BUT  IX  BAD  POSITIONS, 

This  drawing  from  nature  represents  another  instance 
of  anchylosis  of  both  elbow-joints,  occurring  in  w*hat  is 
termed  a  scrofulous  youth.  In  spite  of  this  the  elbo%v- 
joints  are  perfectly  anch3*losed— anchylosed»  however,  in 
a  very  unfortunate  position^  because  he  could  not  feed  him- 
self except  by  bending  the  head  towards  the  left  hand. 
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nor  could  he  dress  himself  or  make  any  important  use  of 
his  arms. 

The  following  is  a  brief  reference  to  this  case:  W.  S 
was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  became,  some  years 
ago,  an  in-patient  of  mine  at  Guy's  Hospital.  His  mother 
stated  that  he  was  alwa^^s  an  unhealthy  child,  and  that 
when  four  years  old  he  had  small-pox,  followed  b}'  what 
the  doctors  called  **scrofular  abscesses."  Disease  began 
simultaneously  in  both  elbow-joints-  No  splints  were 
applied  in  order  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  forearms. 

Fig.  93. 


^ 
^ 


which  were  allowed  to  keep  in  the  position  represented  in 
the  engraving.  Several  small  pieces  of  bone  had  been 
removed  at  difterent  periods  from  both  joints.  There  was 
no  pain  in  either  joint,  but  some  thickening  remained  in 
the  surrounding  soft  structures.  By  pressing  a  probe  into 
the  opening  of  a  sinus  seen  upon  the  right  elbow,  loose 
pieces  of  bone  could  be  detected. 

Although  a  markedly  scrofulous  constitution  was  mani- 
fest in  this  patient,  yet  in  both  joints  anchylosis  had 
been  accomplished. 


m 
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These  two  drawings  (Figs.  94  and  95)  show  the  hand 
and  forearm  of  a  young  girl  aged  eighteen,  who  came 
under  mj  care  in  1852,  with  extensive  disease  of  the  carpus 
and  wrist-joint  of  the  right  side.  The  cause  of  the  disease 
was  not  known.  Suppuration  amongst  the  bones  had 
occurred,  leaving  several  discharging  sinuses  both  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  wrist.  It  was  very 
painful,  and  the  bones  could  be  made  to  grate  upon  each 
other:  a  probe  detected  denuded  bone.    An  hospital  sur- 


Piff.  94. 


Tig,  »5 


geon,seeingno  probability  of  saving  the  arm,  had  arranged 
to  amputate  it  in  aday  ortwo ;  but,  before  doingso,  I  was 
consulted,  and,  as  the  girl  was  in  tolerable  health,  I  advised 
her  not  to  submit  to  the  operation.  A  leathern  splint  was 
moulded  upon  her  hand  and  arm,  so  as  to  keep  the  wTist 
absolutely  at  rest.  The  splint  was  worn  daj^  and  night 
during  several  months,  and  she  was  sent  to  Margate  to 
reside.  The  pain  and  discharge  soon  diminished,  the 
sinuses  closed,  and  she  got  well  as  regards  the  uxist,  ex- 
cept that  the  wrist-joint  was  anchylosed,  so  that  she  could 
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not  bend  it,  but  she  could  move  her  fingers  and  thumb 
with  great  freedom  in  1853,  and  her  condition  at  that 
time  is  represented  roughly  in  the  drawings.  The  dark 
patches  seen  upon  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspect 
of  the  wrist  indicate  the  sites  of  the  former  sinuses,  now 
closed  ;  the  skin  is  healthy  and  movable  upon  the  subjacent 
structures. 

The  following  is  another  illustrative  case,  with  a  rather 
curious  history :  I  saw  a  lady  some  years  ago  who  came 
to  me  with  disease  of  the  carpal  bones.  She  had  had  a 
ganglion  on  the  back  of  her  hand,  and  she  went  to  a 
surgeon  to  have  it  cured.  He  proposed  to  rupture  it  by  strik- 
ing it  with  a  hard  leathern-bound  book,  but  his  arm  was 
not  very  steady.  He  tried  several  times  to  break  or  burst 
this  ganglion,  by  striking  it  with  the  back  of  the 
book,  but  he  could  not  succeed.  At  length,  however,  he 
gave  her  hand  a  tremendous  blow  with  a  larger  book, 
which  ruptured  the  ganglion,  but  the  blow  led  to  inflamma- 
tion amongst  the  carpal  joints.  This  resulted  in  suppura- 
tion with  disease  of  the  carpus,  and  thcproposalof  ampu 
tation  of  the  forearm.  It  was  then  that  I  saw  this  lady 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  painful  and  swollen  wrist  and 
hand.  Two  sinuses  were  discharging  pus,  and  a  probe 
introduced  into  them  came  in  contact  with  bare  bone.  A 
leathern  splint  was  moulded  upon  the  hand  and  forearm, 
so  as  to  secure  perfect  rest  to  the  \vrist.  No  more  probing 
of  the  wound  was  permitted.  She  went  to  Margate*  and 
remained  there  during  severol  months;  the  sinuses  closed, 
and  although  the  wrist  is  stiff,  3'et  she  has  a  very  useful 
hand. 

These  are  the  only  references  I  shall  have  time  to  make 
to  disease  of  the  elbow-joint  and  carpus  cured  by  *'rest.** 
But  these  will  be  suflScient  to  intimate  the  value  of  **rest" 
as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  their  treatment. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  human  body  in  which 
the  beneficial  influence  of  mechanical  rest  can  be  established 
so  perfectly,  in  so  many  different  ways  and  in  relation  to 
so  many  different  accidental  lesions,  as  the  neighborhood  of 
the  knee*joint;  so  that  I  could  easily  extend  this  subject 
over  two  or  three  lectures,  with  appropriate  illustrative 
cases;  but  the  onlv  one  to  which  I  will  now  brieflv  allude 
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]S  oneof  forcible  separation  of  the  Ugamen turn  patella;  from 
the  patella.  This  is  a  comparatively  rare  accident,  and  it 
requires  to  be  treated  by  absolute  rest  to  the  leg;  toelevatc 
the  leg  and  foot  so  as  to  relax  the  extensor  muscles  lying 
upon  the  thigh,  and  at  the  same  time  to  employ  strips  of 
plaster,  horseshoe-shaped,  to  pull  the  patella  downwards 
towards  the  detached  ligamentum  patellar.  A  case  of  this 
kind  was  admitted  under  my  care  at  Guy's  Hospital* 


CASE  OF  RITTURE  OF  THE  LIOto^MENTUM  PATET-L-^   AT    THB 
JUNCTION  OF  THE  LIGAmInT  WITH  THE  PATELI-A. 

Robert  B ,  aged  forty,  was  admitted  into  Cornelias 

ward  on  the  12th  of  October,  1861,  with  a  good  deal  of 
swelling  and  ecchymosis  over  the  whole  of  the  knee-joint, 
and  complete  inability  to  lift  the  leg.  The  account  he 
gave  of  the  accident  was,  that  he  was  standing  on  a  plank 
which  was  suddenly  tipped  up,  and  his  heel  became  fixed 
in  a  deep  groove  in  the  plank.  He  was  thrown  quickly 
first  forwards  and  then  backwards  with  great  force* whilst 
his  leg  was  bent  under  him.  He  felt  something  give  way 
at  the  knee,  and  from  that  time  he  lost  power  over  his 
leg.  When  placed  in  bed,  the  patella  was  found  entire, 
drawn  upwards  and  unnaturally  movable,  especially  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  limb.  There  was  a  strongly  marked 
depression  immediately  below  the  apex  of  the  patella,  into 
which  the  finger  could  be  thrust  almost  to  the  joint,  so 
that  the  condyles  of  the  femur  could  be  easily  felt :  the 
lower  end  of  the  patella  could  be  directed  backwards  to  a 
great  extent^  or  could  be  tilted  forwards  by  pressure  on  its 
upper  edge  so  as  to  project  the  apex  under  the  skin.  The 
limb  was  extended  upon  a  straight  back  splint,  and  placed 
in  an  elevated  position,  so  as  to  relax  the  extensors  of  the 
knee-joint.  A  lead  lotion  ^-as  applied  over  the  whole  of 
the  joint.  When  the  general  swelling  had  subsided,  two 
long  pieces  of  strapping  were  applied  crossing  one  another 
above  the  patella,  so  as  to  draw  it  downwards,  and 
to  keep  its  apex  near  the  upper  part  of  the  ligamentum 
patella. 

November  17th. — The  patient  was  allowed  to  get  up, 
with  a  short  splint  extending  along  the  back  of  the  thigh 
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and  leg,  so  as  to  keep  the  joint  at  rest,  and  to  prevent 
traction  upon  the  Hgament. 

23d* — He  left  the  hospital  by  his  own  desire,  cured  so 
far  only  that  the  configuration  of  the  joint  was  nearly 
normal,  except  some  fulness,  and  tenderness  on  pressure 
at  the  junction  of  the  patella  with  the  ligament  ;  and  as 
yet  be  had  not  the  power  to  lift  the  limb  by  his  own  efforts. 
He  was  ordered  to  continue  the  use  of  theshort  back  spHnt, 
and  to  get  about  on  crutches, 

Ou  quitting  the  hospital,  although  the  union  of  the 
patella  to  its  ligament  was  tolerablj  good,  yet  it  was  not 
at  all  equal  in  strength  and  firmness  to  what  the  patient 
required  of  it.  Fie  ventured  to  walk  about  a  great  deal 
too  much  upon  it,  and  he  soon  came  back  to  the  hospital 
with  the  parts  inflamed  and  swollen.  Having  remained 
in  the  hospital  at  rest  upon  his  bed  for  a  short  time,  he 
went  out  again  much  improved,  with  the  intimation  from 
me  that  it  would  take  at  least  six  months  before  the  re* 
pair  would  be  complete. 

In  a  former  lecture  (Lect.  XIII. )  I  adduced  several  argu- 
ments and  many  facts  against  scrofula  being  as  frequently 
the  cnuse  of  diseases  in  the  bones  and  joints  as  accidental 
and  local  injury.  One  of  the  facts  which  I  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  that  opinion  was,  that  in  diseases  of  the  tarsus 
the  cuboid  bone  and  the  os  calcis  are  more  frequently 
affected  than  any  other.  Almost  all  the  weight  seems  to 
concentrate  itself  upon  the  outer  part  of  the  foot  ;  and  I 
apprehend  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  disease  of 
the  tarsus  occurs  so  frequently  on  the  outer  side.  It  re- 
ceives most  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  is  thus  ren- 
dered liable  to  all  accidents  associated  with  that  early  and 
indiscreet  period  of  life  and  of  unmeasured  exercise — child- 
hood. Now,  to  give  rest  to  the  tarsus  it  is  necessary  that 
the  foot  should  be  elevated  and  freed  from  any  pressure.  I 
may  now  place  this  subject  practically  before  you  by  re- 
ferring to  a  case. 

CASE  OF  DISEASE  OF  THE  CUBOID  AND  OS  CALCIS  ;  DISEASED 
BONE  REMOVED  ;  NEW  BONE  FORMED  ;  CURE  AIDED  BY 
**  MECHANICAL  REST.  *' 

On  April  2nd,  1856,  a  gentleman  brought  his  son  to  my 
house  suffering  from  disease  of  the  tarsal  bones  of  his 
31 
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tiir  whole  of  the  f%>^  loot  was  swoDcn,  cspeciaBj  the 
Ofrter <>de ox-w ipniTiBg with  kstanal  mnd  metatarsal 
portiooft.  Llceratiofi,  the  atqeel  to  aa  ahwarsB  whidi  had 
Opened  of  ttadC  exnted  far  about  cme  square  inch  over 
the  cnboid  aad  its  articalatiooswith  the  06  cakis  and  the 
two  ooter  metat^a^ial  bowca.  The  smroandtng  and  OTer* 
lapping  skin  was  dark  ax»d  coo^sted.  Poohices  had  been 
conttnned  tip  to  the  time  of  aij  seeing  him«  On  pasmig  a 
probe  into  the  woond,  bone  doraded  of  periosteom  was 
at  once  detected^  bat  be  would  not  allow  of  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  part ;  and;  as  the  foot  was  swollen  and  in* 
flamed,  I  thought  it  better  to  send  him  home  to  Hammer- 
smith,  and  place  him  on  bis  bed  ^^-ith  his  foot  and  leg  ele* 
▼atedf  so  as  to  get  rid  of  their  <*ongcsted  state. 

I  saw  him  again  at  his  home  on  tbe  21st  of  April.  His 
foot  bad  become  moch  smaller  and  less  painfal ;  he  had 
more  sleep  at  night,  and  snffered  less  pain ;  he  was  already 
improved  by  **rest.*'  I  might  extend  my  remarks  with 
respect  to  tbe  eleTatlon  of  a  limb  suffering  from  a  state 
of  congestion.  It  is  at  least  an  important  point  in  treat- 
ment, which  appears  to  be  not  snjSiciently  attended  to  in 
practice. 

After  giving  chloroform  (for  he  would  not  allow  me  to 
touch  htm  otherwise)  I  explored  the  wound  ;  and  finding 
the  cuboid  necrosed  and  carious,  with  disease  of  its  artic* 
nlationH  with  the  os  calcis,  I  removed  the  loose  pieces 
of  bone,  leaving  the  periosteum  and  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  soft  vascular  structures  undisturbed.  The 
whole  of  the  cuboid  bone  and  a  portion  of  the  os  calcis 
were  removed.  The  excavation  was  large  and  deep.  He 
wa«  kept  in  Ijcd,  with  his  leg  raised,  until  May  9th  (five 
weeks),  when  his  knee  was  placed  upon  a  wooden  leg,  with 
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a  horizontal  rest  for  his  leg,  and  a  footpiece  of  leather  (ail 
important  addition  to  this  kind  of  apparatus),  to  prevent 
any  accidental  injury  or  disturbance  to  the  foot  itself. 
Two  months  after  his  first  visit  to  me  I  saw  hira  at  my 
house  on  his  way  to  Margate,  much  improved  both  as  re- 
gards his  health  and  his  foot;  the  wound  was  quiet  and 
disposed  to  close.  He  had  his  crutches  and  wooden  leg, 
which  he  was  to  use  at  all  times  when  moving  about, 
under  the  super\'ision  of  his  careful  and  anxious  mother, 
who  was  dotingly  fond  of  him,  and  much  alarmed  at  her 
son  having  been  thought  scrofulous.  Iodide  of  lead  oint- 
ment was  to  be  applied  to  the  feeble  wound,  and  over  that 
a  pad  of  cotton  wool.  He  remained  at  Margate  until  the 
end  of  September,  1856*  During  his  stdy  there,  suppura- 
tion and  ulceration  occurred  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  oppo- 
site the  diseased  bones  ot  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  He  came 
to  me  on  the  7th  of  October,  1856,  at  the  end  of  six 
months.  The  ulceration  on  the  dorsum  of  his  foot  was 
nearl}^  closed,  but  there  was  still  some  discharge  from  the 
sinus  in  the  sole.  Direct  pressure  made  over  the  side  of 
the  cuboid,  or  through  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal 
bones,  gave  him  some  pain,  and  he  could  not  then  bear 
any  weight  upon  the  foot.  He  continued  to  use  his 
crutches  and  artificial  leg  for  a  year,  until  April,  1857, 
when  all  the  parts  were  healed,  with  some  depression  and 
adhesion  of  the  skin  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  over  the 
cuboid.  He  w^as  then  allowed  to  take  careful  and  well- 
watched  exercise  in  walking,  and  hegot  quite  well  in  every 
respect,  although  he  was  thought  to  be  scrofulous. 

Here  was  a  case,  then,  of  disease  of  the  cuboid  bone  and 
anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis  undoubtedly  relieved  through 
the  medium  of  ** mechanical  rest." 

In  the  summer  of  1859,  whilst  in  a  state  of  somnam- 
bulism,  he  jumped  out  of  his  bedroom  window,  a  distance 
of  nearly  twenty  feet,  upon  some  soft  grass  in  front  of  the 
area  of  the  house,  where  he  was  found  by  his  father,  the 
marks  of  both  feet  being  w^ell  seen  on  the  ground  where  he 
had  alighted-  His  foot  suffered  no  harm  beyond  a  severe 
strain.  He  was  a  good  deal  shaken  by  the  leap,  and  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  but  soon  recovered,  and  has  been  well 
ever  since.     At  my  request,  this  patient,  with  his  father, 
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called  on  me  in  March,  1861,  and  1  took  this  note  of  him: 
He  is  now  sixteen,  can  walk,  nm,  etc,  like  other  active 
lads,  but  thinks  that  his  right  foot  is  not  quite  so  strong 
as  the  other.  The  outer  side  of  the  right  foot  is  rather 
shorter  than  the  corresponding  part  of  the  left  foot.  This 
is  well  explained  by  the  two  outer  toes  being  abruptly 
shorter  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  foot. 

Here  are  ground  plans  of  his  two  feet,  roughly  taken  by 
myself.  Notice  the  two  outer  toes  of  the  right  foot,  which 
are  associated  anatomically  with  the  cuboid  bone — that 
bone  which  I  know  was  diseased,  and  removed.  Their 
growth  has  been  impeded,  and  the  result  is  the  peculiar 

Fl«:  »6. 
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configuration  of  the  foot  as  regards  those  two  toes  which 
articulate  with  the  cuboid.  At  the  seat  of  the  former  dis- 
ease, the  space  naturally  occupied  b^"  the  cuboid  bone  is 
now  perfectly  filled  up  to  its  proper  level ;  the  skin  and 
subjacent  cellular  tissue  are  perfectly  healthy;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  tlie  metatarsal  bones,  the  new  cuboid, 
and  the  os  calcis  are  now  anchylosed,  or  blended  together; 
but  there  is  little  or  no  dificrence  in  the  distance  from  the 
posterior  end  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  base  of  the  left  meta- 
tarsal bone  in  either  foot. 

As  far  as  I  can  interpret  this  case,  the  cuboid  bone  has 
actually  been  reproduced.  Thus  I  believe  that  the  minimum 
of  disturbance  which  I  inflicted  upon  the  periosteum  when 
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I  removed  the  necrosed  and  carious  bone,  may  have  con- 
tributed something  towards  the  good  result  obtained  in 
this  case. 


CASE  OF  DISEASE  OF  THE  OS  CALCIS  ;   BONE  REMOVED;   BONE 

HENEWED, 

In  1855  I  removed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  os  ralcis  of  a 
young  patient  by  making  an  incision  along  the  outer  and 
back  part  of  the  foot.  I  took  care  to  leave  the  periosteum 
as  complete  as  I  could,  and  not  to  disturb  unnecessarily 
the  surrounding  granulating  surfaces,  and  especially  to 

Fig.  »7. 
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guard  against  any  interference  with  the  epiphysis  of  the 
OS  ealcis  ;  and  here  (Fig.  97)  is  roughly  depicted  the  con- 
dition of  the  foot  sometime  after  the  operation.  I  have 
seen  the  patient  since  that  drawing  was  made  ;  the  foot 
is  quite  consolidated  and  healthvp  but  not  so  fully  devel- 
oped as  on  the  left  side,  although  there  seems  to  be  almost 
as  good  an  os  ealcis  as  in  the  other  foot.  It  is  hard  and 
solid ;  there  is  no  pain  on  pressure ;  and  the  bone  seems  to 
have  been  perfectly  reproduced.  If  that  be  true,  and  the 
explanation  correct,  it  is  another  instance  of  how  highly 
important  it  is  to  avoid  any  interference  with  the  perios- 
teum and  other  tissues  which  surround  these  necrosed  or 
carious  portions  of  bone. 
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OlSSJiSS  OF  THB  EPIFHTSIS  OF  THE  OS  CALCIS. 

I  must  flow  allcide  to  a  morbid  condition  which  I  believe 
to  be  not  of  very  rare  occurrence,  namely^  disease  of  the 
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epiphysis  of  the  o«  calcis.  I  have  had  this  drawing  made 
from  nature  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  anato- 
mists and  surgeons  of  the  existence  of  the  epiphysis  to  the 
OS  cakis.    Here  (Fig.  98)  is  the  foot  of  a  patient  thirteen 
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years  of  age,  indicatiBg  the  precise  extent  of  the  epiphysis 
at  that  period  of  life.  You  see  a  thin  plate  of  bone  sur- 
rounded by  a  temporary  cartilage  attached  to  the  posterior 
and  iaferior  part  of  the  oscalcis,  preparatory,  no  doubt,  to 
its  fuller  develojimentp  the  epiphysis havioj^: relation  to  the 
perfection  of  the  foot,  giving  to  it  increased  leverage,  and 
adding  especially  to  its  elasticity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  tend  a  Achillis  is  attached  exclusively  to  the 
epiphysis  of  the  heel-bone;  hence  it  is  apparent  that  if  we 

Fig,  99* 
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have  any  disease  in  the  epiph^^sis,  or  in  the  medium  of 
union  between  it  and  the  body  of  the  bone,  we  shall  find  a 
great  antagonist  to  mechanical  rest  in  the  tendo  Achillis. 
This  is  the  great  foe  with  which  wehave  to  contend  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  disturbance  of  the  young  bone 
and  its  epiphysis — that  is,  to  the  comparatively  soft  tissue 
situated  betw^een  the  epiphysis  and  the  body  of  the  oscalcis. 
It  is  necessary,  in  cases  of  disease  of,  or  injury  to  the 
epiphysis  of  the  os  calcts,  that  the  patient  should  keep 
the  knee  flexed  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  this  tendo 
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Achillis,  and  sa  giving  rest  to  the  injured  or  diseased 
epiphysis. 

This  drawing  (Fig.  99)  represents  part  of  the  foot  of  a 
patient  aged  nineteen ;  there  remains  but  little  struetural 
evidence  of  an  epiphysis  to  the  oscalcis,  although  you  may 
distinctly  recognize  a  slight  indication  of  it  in  the  lower 
and  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis;  I  may  add  that  the  os 
calcis  in  this  foot  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  ail  well 
developed, 

1  here  produce  pathological  evidence  that  the  epiphysis 
of  the  OS  calcis  is  sometimes  diseased  and  spontaneously 


separated.  This  dried  preparation  (Fig.  100)  is,  in  fact, 
the  epiphysis  of  the  os  calcis  separated  spontaneously 
from  an  hospital  patient  of  mine  aged  about  nineteen  or 
twenty,  as  the  result  of  an  injury  to  the  heel,  and  subse- 
quently suppuration. 

Quitting  the  foot,  I  ask  you  to  notice  a  diagram,  taken 
from  nature  (Fig.  101),  showing  the  rough'  anatomy  of 
the  cervical  muscles  on  the  right  side,  and  the  same  parts 
covered  bx'^  the  fascia  on  the  left  side,  with  the  third  and 
fourth  cervical  nerves  descending  upon  the  fascia  to  the 
skin  covering  the  clavicle  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
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chest.    The  termination  of  the  first  intercostal  nerve  is  also 
seen. 

This  simple  nervous  distribution  ought  to  remind  ns  of 
±he  fact,  that  if  a  patient  complains  of  pain  at  this  part  of 
the  chest,  the  cause  may  lie  in  one  of  two  different  direc* 
tions-  F'or,  as  nothing  but  these  nerves  can  express  the 
pain,  it  may  depend  upon  disease  in  the  cer\4cal  region, 
associated  with  the  third  and  fourth  cer\^ical  nerves;  or 
upon  some  disease  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  upper 

Fig.   101. 
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Thi«  drawing  In  Intended  torepreacnt  the  anatoniT  of  the  wtemcMjluvictiliitr  joint 
with  ftomc  of  the  muacles  capable  of  disturbing  it  when  dif^caflcdl  ;  the  nervca 
■upplvixig  the  *ikin  over  it  and  its  itnmcdiiitc  neii^hborhood.  a,  Stemo-nias- 
totd,  its  atcrnaJ  head  detached  from  the  Htcrnum,  its   clavicular  portion  left  m 

^  situ,  A,  Pectorali!*  major  attached  to  the  clavicle  and  sternum^  <-,  Sternal  end 
of  clavicle  partially  cut  away  so  as  to  expose  thejoint  between  it  and  id)  the 
*»temum,  also  in  section,  r.  Descending  branches  of  tMrd  and  fourth  cervical 
acr%'ei*.   /j  TerminatloQ  of  first  latetcooitRl  nerve. 

dorsal  nerv^es  (near  to  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae),  or  with 
their  course  towards  the  sternum. 

The  right  side  of  the  drawing  represents  a  portion  of  the 
sternum  as  well  as  a  portion  of  theclaviclecut  away  so  as 
to  expose  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  composed  of 
two  articular  surfaces,  one  of  the  sternum  and  the^other of 
the  clavicle,  and  separated  by  the  interposed  articular  disc 
of  fibro-cartilage.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  clavicle 
las  but  a  very  small  extent  of  bony  articular  coaptation 
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at  its  sternal  end ;  it  rests  chie%  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternal  end  of  the  first  rib,  to  which  it  is  fixed  b3^  a  strong 
ligament.  This,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why, 
althongh  the  whole  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  two 
boneSi  as  well  as  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  maybe 
destroyed  by  disease,  yet  this  joint  scarcely  ever  becomes 
anch^^losed*  To  secure  anchylosis  you  must  have  previous 
bony  coaptation,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  this 
between  the  clavicle  and  sternum  except  as  the  result  of 
destruction  of  all  the  surrounding  ligaments.  This,  to- 
gether with  its  mobility,  is  the  explanation  of  the  extreme 
rarity  of  stemo-clavicular  anchylosis,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  pathological  specimen  illustrating  its  occur- 
rence in  the  human  subject.  Last  summer  I  Avas  at  Ley- 
den,  and  I  looked  over  the  rich  collection  of  diseased  bones 
there,  but  I  saw  nothing  approaching  such  a  specimen. 

The  next  two  cases  show^  the  value  of  rest  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  in  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation, 
*  Disease  of  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation  is  compara- 
tively rarely  seen  in  its  early  stage;  but  I  have  a  prepara- 
tion showing  recent  inflammation  of  this  joint,  taken  from 
a  patient  of  mine  who  died  from  pyiemia.  When  this  joint 
is  diseased  it  is  easily  diagnosed;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
cure,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  mobility*  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  its  structural  and  functional  association  wnth 
the  mechanism  of  respiration,  the  movements  of  the  head 
and  of  the  upper  extremity,  the  movements  of  the  bead 
having  reference  to  the  action  of  the  stemo-mastoid. 
With  all  these  functions  attending  its  anatomy,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  joint  to  keep  in  a  state  of  rest.  I  will  now 
mention  three  cases  of  disease  of  this  joint. 

CASE  OF  DISEASE  OF  THE  RIGHT  STERN O-C NAVICULAR  JOINT, 
CITRED  BY   REST. 


In  October,  1859»  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age  vra^ 
admitted  under  my  care  atGuj^'s  Hospital,  with  disease  of 
the  right  stemo-clavicular  articulation,  produced,  as  he 
thought,  by  a  strain  in  lifting  a  weight.  The  joint  was 
swollen,  red  and  painful,  discharging  thin  pus  from  an 
ulcerated  hole  in  the  skin  (with  irregular  and  overlapping 
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edges),  about  the  size  of  half  a  crown,  just  below  and  in 
front  of  the  joint,  A  probe  could  be  passed  along  the 
sinus  into  the  joint,  apparently  between  theinterarticular 
cartilage  and  the  sternum,  and  dead  or  bare  bone  could  be 
there  detected.  This  condition  of  joint  had  continued 
for  nearly  a  year  before  his  admission,  during  which  time 
the  patient  had  supported  liis  arm  constantly  in  a  sling, 
and  was  allowed  to  walk  about.  His  health  was  good, 
but  he  had  great  pain  in  the  joint  while  taking  a  full 
breath,  when  moving  his  head,  especially  when  rotating  it, 
and  on  trying  to  lift  his  right  upper  extremity.  The  treat- 
ment consisted  in  placing  the  patient  in  bed  upon  his  back 
with  his  shoulders  raised  upon  pillows,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  chest  against  motion;  his  right  shoulder,  including 
the  scapula  and  humerus »  with  the  forearm  were  included 
in  a  firm  starch  bandage  which  was  passed  round  the  chest. 
This  kept  the  diseased  joint  at  rest,  and  left  the  ulcer  and 
sinus  exposed  to  view  and  free  to  discharge  theirconteots. 
All  this  was  done  simply  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
diseased  parts  in  a  state  of  rest.  The  local  symptoms  of 
disease — pain,  redness,  swelling  and  discharge — began  to 
improve  almost  immediatel}"  after  wchad  fixed  hisclavicle; 
and  in  between  five  and  six  weeks  a  piece  of  the  articular 
Burface  of  the  sternum  was  pushed  to  the  orifice  of  the 
wound  bv  the  granulations,  and  I  removed  it  with  forceps. 
From  that  time  the  local  symptoms  rapidly  subsided,  and 
the  sinus  soon  afterwards  closed;  he  was  then  allowed 
to  get  up  and  walk  about,  still  wearing  the  starchbandage. 
He  continued  in  the  hospital  several  weeks  after  this 
period,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  using 
his  right  arm  before  the  newly  repaired  structures  were 
j)erfectly  sound :  he  then  went  home  into  Kent,  with  the 
injunction  that  he  was  to  wear  his  bandage  for  a  short 
time  longer  and  to  return  to  the  hospital  should  he  not 
continue  welt    Since  then  I  have  not  heard  of  him. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  LEFT  STERNO-GLAVICULAR  JOtKT ;  SUPPU- 
RATION IN  THE  JODtT;  OPENED  BY  ULCERATION;  CURED 
BY  REST. 

Here  is  another  case  of  the  same  kind,  but  a  little  more 
interesting  in  its  details—a  case  of  disease  in  the  left 
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stabbing  him»  but  the  latter,  a  powerful  man^  fortunately 
caught  hold  of  him  round  the  right  arm  and  waist,  and 
with  great  effort  succeeded  in  getting  him  out  of  the  room ; 
he  then  threw  him  right  over  the  baluster  down-stairs, 
and  so  escaped  the  knife.  The  coachman  was  subsequently 
tried,  convicted  of  the  robbery,  and  transported.  Imme- 
diately after  this  struggle  the  gentleman  found  thathehad 
damaged  his  left  stemo*clavicular  joint.  From  that  time 
the  tenderness,  etc.,  to  which  I  have  alluded  began.  The 
sterno-clavicular  joint  soon  became  inflamed,  and  then 
suppurated.  The  arm  was  carried  in  a  sling.  The  dis- 
charge was  considerable,  and  he  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
pain  on  attempting  to  raise  the  left  arm  or  take  a  full 
breath,  or  cough  or  sneeze,  or  turn  his  head  abruptly.  The  , 
skin  was  red  over  the  joint,  and  the  surrounding  parts 
were  much  swollen.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  saw  the  patient 
afterwards  with  myself,  and  acquiesced  in  the  propriety 
of  attempting  to  cure  him  by  rest.  He  thought  the  dis- 
ease would  be  cured  in  that  wa^' if  we  could  keep  the  parts 
sufficiently  quiet,  but  that,  as  be  observed,  was  not  an 
easy  matter.  We  subsequently,  however,  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing it  tolerably  well  by  the  aid  of  a  broad  leath* 
ern,  well-moulded  splint,  which  embraced  and  fixed  the 
whole  of  his  shoulder,  including  the  scapula  and  the  upper 
half  of  the  humerus.  The  upper  arm  was  further  fixed  in 
position  to  the  side  by  a  strap  and  buckle,  which  passed 
round  his  chest.  The  forearm  rested  in  the  ordinary  trough 
of  leather  which  supported  it  and  the  hand.  This  mechan- 
ical apparatus  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  stemo-clavic- 
ular  joint  nearly,  but  not  quite,  at  rest.  The  sterno-mas- 
toid  had  still  some  little  disturbing  influence  upon  the  dis- 
eased joint  when  he  turned  his  head  to  the  right  side,  or 
when  any  muscular  exertion  required  him  to  make  a  full 
inspiration.  I  proposed  to  fix  the  left  sterno-mastoid  by 
putting  a  bandage  or  fillet  round  the  head,  and  fastening 
it  to  the  arm;  but  this  he  said  he  could  not  submit  to. 
He  wore  the  splint,  etc.,  four  or  five  months  uninterrupt- 
edly. From  the  first  week  of  local  rest  to  the  joint  he  began 
to  be  free  from  pain  and  to  improve,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  joint  repaired  itself  in  about  eight  months,  when 
the  ulcer  and  sinus  had  healed  up.    He  continued  the  use  of 
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tbe  apparatos  for  several  months    aiterwards,  as  any 
fbrofale  moTcmcnt  of  tbe  arm  hart  him   at  the  seat  of 

These  mjured  parts  were  repaired  bv  mechanical  rest, 
Nothing  else  was  done^  except  to  attend  to  bis  general 
liealth,  and  topro\nde  a  proper  apparatus  for  keeping  the 
parts  perfectly  quiet.  He  was  sent  into  the  country  to 
amnse  himself;  be  used  to  ride  a  short  distance  with  the 
bounds  at  the  latter  part  of  tbes^son,  but  did  not  use  his 
left  arm.  On  tbe  6th  of  June,  1861,  this  gentleman  called 
on  me  at  my  request.  His  belief  is  that  he  did  not,  as  he 
says,  **get  over  the  accident"  for  nearly  two  years.  The 
movements  of  tbe  left  arm  are  now  the  less  perfect  of  the 
•two;  he  cannot  lift  it  so  easily,  or  roll  it  backwards,  when 
raised,  quite  so  freely  as  on  the  other  side.  A  large,  sunken, 
whitishp  thin-skinned  cicatrix  is  still  visible  over  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  which  is  not 
normal  in  form ;  it  is  flattened  anteriorly,  and  wider  from 
above  to  below  than  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other 
claxncle,  and  some  small-pointed  outgrowths  of  bone  can 
be  felt  on  the  upper  bortler  of  the  former  arricular  surface. 
The  clavicular  portion  of  the  stemo-mastoid  is  much 
atrophied-  On  closely  examining  the  injured  joint*  it  ia 
quite  obvious  that  its  articular  movements  are  much  less 
than  on  the  other  side.  The  chief  structural  defect  seems 
to  consist  either  in  a  loss  of  the  interarticular  fibro-carti' 
lage  or  its  consolidation  with  the  clavicle,  with  membran* 
ous  anchylosis  or  ligamentous  union  between  the  sternum 
and  interarricularfibro-cartilage.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  of 
injury  to  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation^  the  history  of 
which  is  complete,  and  the  result  as  perfect  as  it  could 
possibly  be  made  by  the  surgeon  securing  that  local 
quietude  which  encourages  Nature's  eflforts  at  repair* 


case  of  disease  of  the  right  sterko*clavigttlah  joint, 
produced  by  forcible  traction  upon  the  right  upper 
extremity;  death  from  pyaemia (?). 

A  lady,  rather  stout,  and  aged  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
wasstandingon  the  platform  of  a  railway  station  in  Lon- 
.don,  and  had  firm  hold  with  her  right  hand  of  the  handle  of  a 
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carriage  door.  The  carriage  moved  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, and  she  was  dragged  forcibly  forwards  by  the 
arm.  She  had  some  considerable  pain  in  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  im media tel3^  A  large  abscess 
formed  over  and  behind  the  joint  subsequently,  which  re- 
ceived pulsations  from  the  subclavian  artery,  leading  to 
the  suspicion  oC aneurism,  and  on  that  account  I  was  re- 
quested to  see  her.  It  was  clear  that  there  w^as  no  eccen- 
tric expansion  in  the  tumor,  but  that  it  was  a  soft, 
fluctuating  swelling,  probably  an  abscess,  receiving  a  dis- 
tinct propulsion  from  behind,  where  it  was  in  contact 
with  the  subclavian  artery.  This  relieved  the  minds  of  her 
friends,  and  the  lady  w^ent  into  the  country.  The  abscess 
opened  of  itself,  and  discharged  pus  abundantly.  A  splint 
w^as  applied^  and  the  arm  was  kept  quiet  for  a  short  time. 
I  saw  the  patient  several  times,  and  with  a  probe  could 
detect  disease  of  the  clavicle  at  its  sternal  end,  extending 
into  and  implicating  the  w^hole  of  the  sterno-clavicular 
joint,  where  she  sufiered  a  great  deal  of  pain.  She  had 
subsequently  several  attacks  of  bronchitis,  with  cough 
and  expectoration,  which  disturbed  the  joint  very 
much.  Ultimately  she  died,  I  believe  of  pysemia,  after  a 
few  days*  severe  illness,  but  I  could  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing SL  post-mortem  examination  of  the  case. 

DISEASE  BETWEEN   THE    FIRST  AND   SECOND   PIECE  OF  THE 
STERNUM,  CURED  BY  REST. 

The  case  to  which  I  will   now  briefly  allude  is  one  of 
great  interest^ — nameh%  disease   l^etween   the   first    and 

second  bones  of  the   sternum.    This   patient,  D.  J , 

was  formerly  a  medical  student.  He  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age  when  he  first  consulted  me  in  March,  1853,  for 
pain  and  uneasiness  about  the  upper  and  middle  part  of 
his  chest.  He  stated  that  for  several  months  he  had  been 
unable  to  take  the  least  amount  of  exercise  without  con- 
siderable pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing;  any  attempt 
even  at  gentle  motion,  as  in  walking,  full  breathing, 
coughing,  or  indeed  the  least  movement  of  the  head  or 
arms,  was  sufficient  to  increase  his  suffering.  He  had 
constant  dull  paiB  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sternum, 
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:  towio^s  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  his  neck^ 

his  shoulders,  which  during  damp  weather 

of  the  most  serene  and  gnawing  character,  accom- 

fiiil  with  a  acnac  of  oppression  and  constriction  about 

tbe  air  piosagcss  as  though  he  were  being  choked.    Any  at- 

tcsn{it  to  take  a  deep  inspiration  produced  pain  in  the  same 

~  rvaoe  vrith  the  hand  upon  the  front  of  the 

aiioa  was  attended  ^4th  pain  of  the  in  o8t 

i  Iftacmatixig  kind.  He  jumped  and  started  in  his 

deqptk  aad  was  disturbed  br  frightful  dreams.  His  appetite 

hmi  6aleid  dsriiig  the  last  few  weeks,  but  hedid not  appear 

to  iMLTe  lost  mack  fleik.    He  had  consulted  many  eminent 

pkTsiciaas  aad  siirgtoas  in  town  and  country,  but  could 

aot  kani  from  them  any  distinct  cause  for  his  suffering. 

Be  htA  beca  kcched  and  blistered  over  the  chest  and  S|nne, 

aad  had  passed  ia  socces&ion  through  the  ordeals  of  boat- 

t  criAct,  qaotts  and  grnuiastie  exercises ;  indeed,  every 

"" "  J  kiad  of  treatmeat  appeared  to  have  been  pursued, 

si  without  ben^t^  aad  be  was  now  w  orse  than  ever.    I 

_  lit  say  that  be  had  not  been  previously  examined  care- 

fattr  with  respect  to  the  sternum  or  spine.  The  ph^^sicians 

aaii  sargeoos  who  saw  him  were  satisfied  to  take  his  indi- 

catioas  of  pain,  as  be  was  a  professional  man.    I  suppose 

tber  <Bd  aot  think  it  worth  while  to  examine thestemum, 

whBTt  tbe  wal  misehk f  wa^  frhf^n*! ,     I  examined  his  spine 

irerr  eardfallT^  bat  coold  not  discover  anything  wrong 

there.     Hss  bceatbiBg  was   regular   and    natural,    but 

Hmitcd  ia  its  extent  by^in  in  his  chest :  the  heart's  action 

was  aonaaL    There  was  acute  pain  on  percussing  the 

dMSt;  aad  oa  approaching  the  middle  line  in  front,  the 

pui,  by  pressure  apon  the  sternum,  was  much  increased. 

ba  placing  my  thumb  directly  over  the  junction  of  the 

first  and  second  boaes  of  the  sternum,  and  exerting  slight 

pcessare  apoa  that  part,  the  pain  was  so  intense  that  he 

aearhf  &uated.     It  was  evident  that  the  secret  of  all  his 

mocbMl  symptoms  lay  in  this  joint,^  and  indeed  there  was 


*  TW  two  Vpper  pkees  oftlieitcnma  are  ttmsDy  d* 
hff  ««rtSU|^  ooay  smoa  bciitt  fare  saTe  in  latt  old 
twu  Meivbr.  Trs*  toL  trn..  aas  drawn  attenticMa  to 
imttorioiSlaie  Ibmd  licrr,  tbt  asiplu-anlirodUU  m 


laDy  described  nm  trailed 
ajjc.    Mr.  RiTiug- 

^_     _  to  tbe  iact  tlutt  t«o 

«^joiSl  ate  Ibaad  licrr,  tbt  anpliMrtlirodisU  aod  tlK  artkrodliil 
erf  the  diartltfodial  j<jiiit-— {Ed.] 
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some  enlargement  and  thickening  there.  Upon  close  inter- 
rogation as  to  the  probable  cause  of  all  this,  he  said  he 
could  remember  three  years  ago  ha\^ng  received,  during  a 
sparring  contest,  a  ver^'  violent  though  friendly  blow  upon 
the  part  now  a  fleeted,  although  it  was  not  until  several 
months  afterwards  that  he  experienced  any  severe  pain. 
Finding  a  diseased  joint  in  this  patient,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  means  he  had  already  employed  without  I>enefit, 
it  appeared  to  nic  that ever^^thinghad failed  inconsequence 
of  the  sternum  not  having  been  kept  quiet.  I  directed 
him  to  return  into  the  country :  to  lie  upon  his  back  for 
SIX  months,  to  apply  two  or  three  leeches  to  the  tender 
part  of  the  sternum  ;  to  encircle  the  chest  with  a  bandage 
so  as  to  limit  motion  in  the  ribs,  and  so  in  the  wails  of 
the  chest  to  use  no  exertion  of  any  kind  which  recjuired 
prolonged  or  violeat  respiration;  to  keep  the  sterno- 
mastoids  relaxed  ;  not  to  do  anything  with  the  upper  ex* 
tremities  which  would  require  the  sternum  and  ribs  to 
become  the  fixed  points  of  the  pectoral  muscles;  to  take 
sufficient  morphia  to  insure  a  good  night's  rest;  and  to 
live  upon  plenty  of  nutritious  food. 

The  terms  I  have  employed  in  enumerating  and  describ- 
ing the  symptoms  of  this  case  perhaps  hardly  give  a  cor- 
rect expression  of  the  severit}'  of  the  patient's  symptoms. 
He  really  was  absolutely  miserable;  he  could  not 
stand,  he  could  take  no  exertion,  he  could  not  cough 
or  talk  loud;  he  could  scarcely  do  anything  without 
great  sufl'ering* 

At  the  expiration  of  four  months  of  absolute  rest^  he  had 
so  much  improA'^ed  that  he  believed  himself  capable  of  pur* 
suing  his  usual  duties  (which  were  of  a  light  character), 
and  this  he  continued  to  do  until  the  end  of  1859,  at  which 
time  I  saw  him  again.  All  tenderness  of  the  sternum  upon 
any  amount  of  pressure  had  subsided.  In  writing  to  me 
soon  afterwards  he  states  that  he  is  confident  that  had  he 
carried  out  the  plan  of  absolute  rest  for  the  six  months  as 
I  enjoined  him,  he  w^ould  have  been  well  by  that  time; 
and  that,  although  he  took  in  every  other  respect  the 
greatest  possible  care  of  himself,  his  recovery  was  pro- 
longed by  getting  up  too  early.  In  January,  1860,  he 
wrote  this  note: 
32 
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My  dear  Sir, — I  enclose  you  some  notes  of  my  case,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  them  as  you  think  fit.  I  may 
now  tell  you  that  I  consulted  five  London  and  two  pro- 
vincial hospital  surgeons,  and  three  London  hospital 
physicians  previously  to  my  interview  with  you.  The 
boating  was  ordered  by  a  physician,  and  other  athletic 
sports  bj'  the  London  surgeons,  and  certainly  they  played 
the  very  devil  with  me.  I  shall  never  forget  tugging  off 
to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  a  month  to  have  plenty  of  rowing. 
You  can  imagine  my  state  on  my  return  home.  My  con- 
dition for  many  months  was  most  intense  and  pain- 
ful misery.  I  am  satisfied  that,  had  I  not  follow^ed  your 
advice,  nothing  short  of  an  opening  and  exfoliation^  and 
God  only  knows  what,  would  have  been  the  result/' 

This  case  will  be  satisfactory,  I  think,  as  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  examining  the  part  where  the  pain  ^vas 
complained  of,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  displays 
the  value  and  importance  of  mechanical  rest  in  cases  of 
this  kind. 

Before  concluding  these  lectures  on  the  therapeutic 
influence  of  rest  in  its  relation  to  the  treatment  of  diseased 
joints,  I  am  desirous  of  placing  before  you  a  familiar  illus- 
tration of  the  inexplicable  good  which  arises  from  due 
rest  in  cases  of  over-fatigue  to  joints  by  exercise  or  muscu- 
lar exertion. 

Two  persons  start  upon  a  iTcdestrian  tour,  and  after 
walking  a  certain  number  of  miles,  feeling  fatigued,  they 
seek  relief  by  lying  down  and  going  to  sleep.  After  a 
repose  of  an  hour  or  two,  with  perfect  rest  of  mind  and 
body,  but  especiallyof  body,  they  rise  invigorated,  *  ^giants 
refreshed,**  and  proceed  on  their  journey  with  renewed 
strength,  and  apparently  without  the  slightest  inconven- 
ience. Now,  what  have  they  obtained  during  the  period 
of  repose?  Anything  or  nothing?  No  food  has  been 
taken,  and  therefore  no  strength  has  been  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  any  new  material  to  the  system.  The 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  various  enfeebled  structures  have 
had  time  and  opportunity  by  rest  to  become  invigorated 
by  selecting  and  appropriating  to  themselves,  in  the  form 
of  nutrition,  new  material  from  the  capillary  circulation^ 
which  is  proceeding  within  or  near  them. 
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Lct^us,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  inquir)%  modify 

the  illustration  by  the  supposition  that,  although  both 
pedestrians  are  much  fatigued  by  walking,  only  one  of 
them  takes  his  rest,  and  that  the  other  proceeds  on  his 
journey,  notwithstanding  his  fatigue. 

The  one  continues  walking,  and,  after  going  some  con- 
siderable distance,  at  length  arrives  at  his  moch-wished- 
for  resting-place.  When  his  friend^  who  has  been  taking 
his  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  overtakes  him,  he  (the 
one  in  front)  is  found  to  be  the  subject  of  a  painful  con- 
dition, or  possibly  of  an  inflammation  of  the  ankle,  knee, 
or  hip-joint.  What  has  occurred  in  the  one  case,  and  not 
in  the  other  ?  The  one,  wearied  b}^  his  exertions,  lies  down 
and  takes  his  rest,  and  suffers  no  harm ;  the  other,  while 
still  under  the  influence  of  fatigue,  continues  his  journey, 
and  he  is  the  subject  of  a  joint-inflammation.  What,  I 
ask,  has  really  happened  to  him  who  suffers  ?  ^Ve  must 
assume  that  there  has  been  in  hiscase  a  temporary  physio- 
logical exhaustion  of  the  various  structures  which  have 
been  especially  concerned  in  walking.  We  may  presume 
that  the  synovial  membrane  no  longer  secretes  its  proper 
lubricating  fluid ;  that  the  elasticity  of  the  articular  car- 
tilage is  for  the  time  much  reduced ;  that  the  same  kind  of 
deterioration  in  function  may  probably  be  present  in  the 
bones  themselves;  that  the  ligaments  are  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  effects  of  either  misplaced  steps  or 
unsteadiness  of  gait ;  and  that  the  muscles  being  wearied 
and  fatigued,  the  person  has  not  had  the  advantage  of 
that  muscular  adjustment  which  would  have  secured  his 
joints  from  the  ill-effects  of  any  jar  or  sudden  concussion 
as  he  walked. 

The  influence  of  this  latter  condition  (which  we  may,  I 
think,  term  **muscular  adjustment")  you  will  recognize  at 
once,  when  I  remind  you  of  what  often  happens  when 
w^alking  in  the  dark.  If  you  abruptly  meet  with  a  little 
descent  of  only  two  or  three  inches,  and  your  foot  comes 
down  unexpectedly  without  your  having  pre-arranged  or 
nicely  adjusted  your  muscular  force,  the  patella  may  be 
broken,  perhaps,  or  the  whole  bod}^  receives  a  momentary 
shock  from  the  rapid  transit  of  the  vibration  through  it. 
The  influence  of  the  shock  is  felt  even  in  the  brainy  in* 
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ducing  temporary  confusion,  and  causing  sometimes  a 
slight  stinging,  electric-light  sensation  upon  the  face 
throughout  the  distribution  of  the  sensitive  part  of  the 
fifth  nerve — sometimes^  indeed,  the  tongue  is  bitten » 

Whence  this  sudden  discord  in  the  action  of  the  various 
structures  hitherto  employed  in  harmonious  co-operation, 
which  permits  this  rude  and  harsh  concussionof  the  whole 
fi*ame  from  so  small  an  error  in  progression  ?  The  bones, 
the  synovial  membranes,  the  articular  cartilage,  the  liga- 
ments, are  all  in  a  state  of  integrity.  The  only  peculiarity 
is,  that  the  muscles  have  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  have 
not  had  the  opportunity- of  giving  that  aid  inthefall  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  done,  and  so  preserved  the 
person  from  the  concussion  from  which  he  has  sufiered.but 
which  he  would  have  escaped  had  he  been  aware  of  the 
sudden  descent,  or  had  he  been  alive  to  the  correct  meas- 
urement  of  the  distance. 

Allow  me  to  put  before  you  another  illustration  of  the 
same  state.  You  may  see  a  man,  full  of  confidence  in  him* 
self,  jump  from  a  height  of  two  or  three  yards,  alight  upon 
his  feet,  and  walk  awaj^  unhurt ;  while  another  person,  or 
the  same  person  at  another  period,  timid  and  afraid,  or 
without  a  fixed  purpose,  falls  suddenly  and  unexpected!}', 
or  jumps  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  doubt,  a  com- 
paratively short  distance,  not  maintaining  his  mental 
equilibrium,  '*loses  his  head/*  as  it  is  called,  and  comes 
down  upon  his  feet,  confuses  his  brain  by  the  shock,  and 
perhaps  sustains  a  fracture  or  dislocation  at  his  ankle,  a 
broken  leg  or  thigh. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  these  different  results? 
Simply  that  the  one  w^ho  had  his  mind  '*  always  about 
him,"  his  nervous  centres  alive  to  his  impending  necessi- 
ties or  requirements,  has  had  the  advantage  of  keeping  up 
and  controlling  his  muscular  adjustment,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  shake  to  the  brainorserious  injury  to  any  of  the  boii^ 
or  joints.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  instinctive 
muscular  adjustment. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  the  application  of  this  rather  long 
digression*  The  pedestrian  who  walked  on  at  the  time 
when  his  friend  stayed  behind  for  the  purpose  of  repose, 
proceeded  on  his  journey  in  a  state  of  fatigue  and  muscular 
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exhaustion,  so  that  the  joints  had  nottduringthe  period  of 
their  prolonged  exercise  in  walking,  the  advantage  of  mus- 
cular adjustment  to  modify  theeffects  of  concussion  upon 
the  joints  and  ligaments.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
joints  become  the  subjects  of  violent  concussion  or  vibra- 
tion, vascular  congestion,  and  then  inflammation.  There 
is  no  apparent  or  recognizable  lesion  of  structure;  but  the 
pliability  or  elasticity  of  the  foot  is  gone,  and  the  joint  is 
stifl,  and  will  not  bear  concussion.  The  elasticity  of  the 
articular  cartilage,  however,  is  only  temporarily  dimin- 
ished,  for  the  rene\ved  capability  of  bearing  weight  and 
concussion  in  a  few  hours  indicates  structural  recover^'. 
Carry  this  inquiry  one  step  further.  Instead  of  taking  his 
onward  course  on  the  following  day,  the  person  whose  foot 
or  ankle-joint  is  inflamed  lies  up  during  a  day  or  two, 
resting  and  elevating  his  leg  and  foot,  and  using  a  band- 
age and  cold  water.  Now  the  foot  and  leg  are  toberaised. 
What  is  the  object  of  this  elevation  of  the  foot?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  It  simply  means  emptying  the  capillaries — 
giving  them  rest,  freeing  them  from  their  state  of  conges- 
tion, and  thus  allowing  them  by  **rest"  to  return  to  their 
natural  and  vigorous  condition.  Ought  not  this  typical 
expression  of  Nature's  high  appreciation  of  rest  to  form  a 
safe  guide  and  direction  for  the  surgeon  in  many  of  the 
cases  to  wOiich  his  attention  may  be  called  ?  I  say,  Yes! 
Is  it  so  regarded,  or  is  such  a  physiological  line  of  thought 
and  action  manifested  so  often  as  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
surgeon  in  his  recommendations  or  his  practice?  I  say 
decidedly,  No! 

I  have  indicated  to  you  that  accidents  and  disease  of 
joints  occur  from  over-walking  and  over-straining»  from 
rude  progression,  from  some  twist,  muscular  fatigue,  or 
some  other  casualty.  The  drawings  (Figs.  102, 103, 104, 
and  105)  have  reference  to  this  point. 

CASE  OF  SEVERE  INFLAMMATION  OF  RIGHT  ANKLE-JOINT 
AND  FOOT,  FOLLOWED  BY  SUPPURATION ;  COMPLETE  DIS- 
LOCATION OF  THE  FOOT  ;   CLTRED  BY  REST. 

This  drawing  (Fig.  102)  represents  the  right  foot  of 
H.  B ,  who  at  sixteen  years  of  age  was  admitted  under 
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reached  Grace  church  street  on  his  waj^.  When  he  arrived 
at  Enfield  his  foot  and  ankle  were  swollen.  He  sat  in- 
doors all  day,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  the  railway 
station,  supported  by  two  men.  At  night  he  could  not 
bear  the  slightest  weight  upon  his  foot,  and  the  ankle  was 
much  swollen.  Cold  lotions  were  applied  to  the  painful 
and  swollen  parts,  and  some  medicine  given.  He  came 
to  Guy's  Hospital  on  the  26th,  five  days  after  the  attack, 
suffering  most  severely  with  acute  inflammation  within 
the  ankle-joint,  and  at  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  over  the 
OS  calcis  and  cuboid  bone.  Leeches  were  applied  abun- 
dantly, and  poppy  fomentations.  The  leg  was  elevated 
upon  a  pillow,  and  supported  latcralh'  by  sand*bags. 
Extensive  suppuration  took  place  near  the  external  nial- 
leolous.  This  was  opened  in  a  fortnight  iVom  the  accident. 
The  integuments  were  disposed  to  slough.  Hemlock  poul- 
tices were  applied.  A  week  after  this  opening  was  made 
some  ulceration  of  the  skin  occurred,  and  the  foot  became 
completely  dislocated  inwards  from  the  tibia,  so  as  to 
expose  to  view  the  top  of  the  astragalus,  as  well  as  the 
articidar  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Here  I  might  add,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  that  this  boy's 
ankle-joint  being  completely  exposed  to  view,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  touch  with  my  finger  the  exposed,  inflamed  and 
partially  ulcerated  articuliir  cartilage.  He  felt  no  pain; 
but  when  I  pressed  hard  upon  either  the  articular  surface 
of  the  astragalus  or  the  tibia,  it  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
pain ;  clearly  indicating  that  the  pain  was  not  associated 
with  simple  ulceration  of  the  cartilage;  but  had  reference 
to  the  deep  pressure  upon  the  subjacent  parts. 

Chloroform  was  inhaled,  and  I  reduced  the  dislocation ; 
but  thinking  it  safer  for  the  patient,  I  divided  his  tendo 
Achillis,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  displacement 
by  the  action  of  the  gastrocnemii,  which  were  frequently 
in  a  state  of  spasm.  Splints  were  then  applied,  and  the 
diseased  leg  was  swung.  He  remained  in  Guy's  nearly 
eleven  months,  and  then  went  out  for  six  weeks,  when  he 
returned  because  his  leg  had  become  swollen,  red  and 
painful,  from  improperly  using  it;  in  fact,  the  new  or 
repairing  young  bone  was  not  at  that  time  equal  to  the 
claims  and  exigencies  which  had  been  thrown  upon  it. 
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Subsequently  he  had  frequently  slight  attacks  of  inflam* 
mation  in  his  foot  from  over-exertion  in  standing  or  walk* 
ing.  He  used  to  sa}^  **I  only  come  to  the  hospital  to  lie 
up;**  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  rather 
frequently.  His  mother,  getting  quite  tired  of  these  re- 
peated hospital  visits,  wished  me  to  take  off  his  leg;  but 
I  preferred  to  wait  and  see  the  result  of  Nature's  efforts  at 
repair. 

Well,  here  is  the  result  (Fig,  102).  Three  or  four  pieces 
of  dead  bone  came  away  from  the  os  calcis,  and  prolDably 
the  cuboid,  I  saw  him  in  May,  1861.  He  considers  that 
his  foot  and  leg  have  been  well  for  three  years.  He  can 
walk  any  reasonabledistance,  and  stands  at  his  work — hf^t 
and  cap-making — not  unfrequently  for  fifteen  hours  a  day. 
This  is  a  good  case  fairly  representing  bloodless,  conserva- 
tive surgery,  and  indicating  that  although  agreat  amount 
of  local  injury  may  occur  as  the  result  of  over-fatigue,  it  is 
capable  of  being  entirely  recovered  from. 

The  next  case  is  one  of  great  interest. 

IKJURY  TO  THE  SOFT  STRUCTURES  UNITING  THE  SHAFT  OF 
THE  TIBIA  TO  ITS  LOW^ER  EPIPHYSIS,  FOLLOWED  BV  OS- 
TITIS AND  SUB-PERIOSTEAL  SUPPURATION;  DEATH  IN 
TWELVE  DAYS. 


A  young  gentleman,  eighteen  years  of  age,  tolerably 
healthy,  and  living  at  Islington,  w^as  always  active  and 
fleet  of  foot.  On  Friday,  Jan.  10th,  1862,  he  ran  two  miles 
right  off  to  a  friend's  house,  and,  after  resting  for  a  short 
time,  he  ran  back  two  miles  home,  but  suffered  no  known 
inconvenience  from  that  exertion.  On  the  Sunday  evening 
following,  returning  from  chapel,  ^*earing  a  very  narrow, 
high*heeled  boot,  and  walking  at  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
ment»  his  left  foot  turned  inwards  with  a  sudden  jerk  or 
twisting  sensation,  and  he  exclaimed  to  his  sister,  who  was 
with  him»  **0h!  I  have  twisted  my  foot;  I  never  had 
such  a  dreadful  wrench  before/*  He  walked  home,  and, 
excepting  at  the  time  of  the  strain,  he  felt  but  little  of  the 
injuri,'  during  that  evening  or  night.  He  walked  to  his 
business— ten  minutes*  walk  from  his  own  home — on  Mon- 
day morning,  when  the   pain  in  his  leg  near  the  ankle 
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became  so  great  that  he  could  not  remain,  and  he  returned 
home;  he  limped,  and  could  scarcely  bear  any  weight  on 
his  foot.  His  mother  fomented  his  ankle,  used  hartshorn 
and  oil  to  it,  applied  vinegar,  and  gave  him  an  aperient. 
She  nursed  him  through  Tuesday^  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, when  his  surgeon  was  called  in  about  mid-day.  The 
patient  could  not  then  bear  an^^  handling  of  his  ankle;  he 
cried  with  pain,  w^hich  he  referred  to  about  two  inches 
above  the  internal  malleolus  and  across  the  tibia  in  a 
straight  line;  there  was  some  swelling  at  that  p.'^rt,  but  no 
ecch^miosis  or  other  discoloration.  The  pain  on  pressure, 
wnth  a  doubtful  crepitus,  made  it  appear  probable  that  It 
might  be  n  simple  fracture  of  the  tibia.  Tlie  pain  continu* 
ing  on  Friday,  his  surgeon  ordered  four  leeches  to  the 
part.  Soon  after  this  a  severe  rigor  came  on.  I  saw 
him  on  the  Sundays  with  Dr.  Billinghurst,  and  I  then 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  sustained  some  injury 
to  the  epiphysis;  for  itpon  close  examination  I  found  the 
ankle-joint  free  from  mischief.  A  little  careful  manipula- 
tion enabled  me  to  isolate  the  injury  to  the  tibia,  and  I 
told  Dr.  BilHnghurstthat  I  believed  the  soft  parts  between 
the  shaft  and  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  w^ere  injured. 
At  that  time  the  patient  was  suffering  extreme  pain,  and 
he  had  a  small  collection  of  pus  deep  in  the  leg  at  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  tibia.  I  did  not  again  see  this 
patient  alive.  Five  or  six  days  afterwards  he  died  with 
what  w^as  thought  to  be  typhoid  fever. 

By  chance,  on  the  day  before  the  funeral,  I  heard  of  his 
death.  I  immediately  wrote  to  his  relations,  and  obtained 
permission  to  make  an  examination  of  the  leg.  I  went  to 
the  house  earl}'  on  the  following  morning;  the  hearse  w^as 
at  the  door»  sathat  I  had  only  time  to  unscrew  the  coffin 
and  examine  the  leg.  I  found  the  soft  parts  around  the 
injured  bone»  external  to  the  periosteum,  infiltrated  w^ith 
serum,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  lareration  of 
these  structures;  no  bruised  appearance,  no  extravasation 
of  blood.  The  periosteum  was  separated  from  the  inner, 
anterior,  and  posterior  parts  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tibia  by  a  considerable  collection  of  pus,  which  was  con- 
fined in  its  position  by  the  periosteum.  The  lowest  part 
of  this  collection  of  pus  corresponded  wnth  the  injury  to 
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made  from  the  preparation  on  the  same  day  that  the  piece 
of  bone  was  obtained.  This  preparation  is  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  tibia,  showing  the  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  whole  interior  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  also  of 
the  epiphysis.  There  is,  as  you  may  see,  a  distinct  gap, 
from  inflammatory  softening  and  absorption,  or  lacera- 
tion, between  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  and  its  lower  epiphysis* 
This  is  precisely  the  spot  where  the  boy  had  the  first  sense 
of  injury  on  the  Sunday  evening ;  it  was  near  to  that  spot 
that  he  complained  of  pain  when  Dr.  Billinghurst  first  saw 
him.  In  this  instance  w^e  have  distinct  evidence  of  an 
injury  having  occurred  from  violence  to  the  soft  structures 
between  the  shaft  and  epiphysis  of  the  tibia,  followed  by 
death— I  believe  from  pyaemia— twelve  days  after  the 
accident. 

These  lectures,  from  the  mode  of  their  delivery^  have 
been  of  necessity  fragmentary.  Their  object  has  been  to 
establish  a  principle;  and  how^  difficult  a  matter  of 
attainment  this  is  in  medical  science  we  need  not  be  re- 
mindcd- 

I  have  herein  endeavored  to  show  that  **Rest  is  a  most 
important  therapeutic  agent  in  the  cure  of  accidents  and 
surgical  diseases/'  To  illustrate  the  varied  applications 
of  this  principle,  I  first  surveyed,  as  fully  as  my  limits 
permitted,  the  marvelous  contrivances  which  Nature  has 
employed  for  securing  rest  to  the  different  organs  of  the 
body  when  in  health.  I  then  depicted  the  instinctive 
promptings  of  Nature  to  secure  Rest  on  the  occurrence  of 
accident  or  disease.  Lastly,  I  attempted  to  shadow  forth 
the  different  appliances  for  the  attainment  of  Rest  with 
which  that  surgeon  only  will  become  familiar  who  has 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  different  parts  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
treat. 

I  have  also  endeavored  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact, 
**tba  t  every  pain  has  its  distinct  and  pregnant  signiSca  tion, 
if  we  will  but  carefully  search  for  itJ^  To  the  extent  of  my 
present  opportunity  I  have  striven,  by  the  agency  of  a 
more  precise  nervous  anatomy,  to  unravel  and  render 
patent  the  meaning  of  pains  which  have  been  so  often 
described  as  anomalous  or  obscure.   From  the  pain  which 
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fitillo WB  the  intrusion  of  a  particle  of  dust  on  to  the  con- 
jiEDCtiva,  and  tlic  dosctre  of  the  eyelid  for  the  security  of 
rest^  np  to  the  most  formidable  diseases  we  have  to  treat — 
pain  the  moaitor«  and  rest  thecore,  are  starting-points  for 
comcmplation  which  should  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  of 
thenongeoain  reference  to  bis  treatment.  Feeling  that 
I  haTe,  at  most^adTaoced  but  one  short  step  towards  the 
object  of  every  scientific  snr^eoa,  I  tmst  I  hav^e  neither 
dogmatised  or  spoken  presumptuously.  A  like  idea  was 
doffibtless  present  to  the  mind  of  Dr.  Darwin  when  he 
wrote  the  preface  to  his  '*Zoonomia."  '*A  theory/*  he 
says,  ^fooDded  on  Nature,  that  should  bind  together  the 
scattered  facts  of  medical  knowledge,  and  converge  into 
one  point  of  Tie w  the  laws  of  organic  life,  would  thus  on 
many  accounts  contribute  to  the  interests  of  society*  It 
would  capacitate  men  of  moderate  abilities  to  practice  the 
art  of  healing  with  real  advantage  to  the  public,  it  would 
cumbleeTerT  man  of  literary  attainments  to  distinguish 
the  gentime  disciples  of  medicine  from  those  of  boastful 
efrontery  or  of  wily  address^  and  wocdd  teach  mankind  in 
some  important  situations  the  knowledge  of  themselves/' 
I  may  also  adopt  his  quotation  from  Cicero*  changed  into 
the  past  tense,  because  it  so  exactly  expresses  my  feelings : 
**Hji?c,  trt  pbtni,  explicavi:  nee  tamen.  ut  Prthius  .\ polio, 
certa  ut  suit,  et  fixa  quae  dixi ;  sed  ut  homunculus  unus 
ex  mnltis,  probabiliora  conjectura  seqaens.** 
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Abdominal  muscleSi  contraction  of« 
from  peritonitis,  242, 

,  —  NERVES,    cutaneous    dis* 

tribution  of,  Z41,  244. 

Abscess,  absorption  of,  370,  377  j 
lowest  part  of,  depends  upon  posi- 
tion of  patient,  121  ;  surface  coap- 
tation of,  equivalent  to  rest,  120 ; 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  daily 
squecdng,  121 ;  structure  of,  121. 

—    axillary,    1 26,    cervical, 

130,  140;  facial,  143  i  iiub-fascial, 
122,  128;  iliac,  133;  orbital,  129; 
popliteal,  143 »  post-pharyngeal, 
131  ;  psoas,  91  ;  sub-glutcal,  133  ; 
sub-mammary,  122;  sub*occipital, 
136,  139  ;  under  temporal  apo- 
neurosis, 122. 

, -^^^,  ot'ENiNG  OP,  must  be  mt 

its  lowest  part,  120;  to  give  rest 
toils  walls,  120 J  deferred  in  htp- 
joint  diseases,  375  ;  in  disease  of 
epiphysis  of  femur,  454  ;  pro- 
priety of,  in  diseased  joints,  37s, 
377;  ulterior  object  of,  II9; 
danger  of,  l>y  ktiife^  127  ;  method 
of,  by  forceps  and  director,  128. 

Absorption  of  callus  after  giving 
rest  to  bone*  262 ;  of  lymph  after 
pericarditis,  259 ;  by  serous  mem- 
branes, 259  ;  of  abscesses,  372,  379, 

Ac&tapuli;m,  necrosis  of,  399. 

American  surgeons,  on  congenital 
inequality    of    the     lower    limbs, 

413- 

Anesthetics,  local  cutaneoas  ap- 
plication  of,  in  abdominal  disease, 
245 ;  to  branch  of  iifth  nerve, 
182 ;  to  intercostal  nerves,  254 ; 
for  diseased  joints,  iSo,  228  ; 
for  pleurisy,  256 ;  for  pericar- 
ditis, 258^  for  diseased  bladder, 
182* 

Anal  i^lcsr,  painful,  mode  of  giving 
rest  to,  292,  293;  bleeding,  cured 
by  division  of  sphincter,  297, 


Anchylosed  FEMUR,  attempts  to 
alter  position  of,  404. 

Anchylosis  of  ankle-joint,  395; 
elbow*joint,  460;  hip-joint,  353; 
35^1  36".  362,  375.  390;  ^ee- 
joint,  319,  321,  322,  446;  sterno- 
clavicular joint,  474,  475 ;  sca< 
phoid  and  astragalus,  321  ;  tem« 
poro'maxillary  joint.  It  I* 

Aneurism  cured  by  rest,  61 ;  cans* 
ing  pain  in  the  cutaneous  distri- 
bution of  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal 
nerves,  87. 

Ankle-joint,  anchylosii  of,  395; 
inflammation  of,  with  suppuration 
and  dislocation,  cured  by  rest,  485. 

Anterior  crural  nerve,  distrtbu* 
tion  of,  210,  21 1,  212,  221, 

Anus,  artificial,  affording  physJo- 
logical  rest,  300;  distribution  of 
nerves  to,  284,  2S5,  2S6,  290. 

Aorta,  disease  of,  associated  with 
cutaneous  pain,  85^  253, 

Arachnoid,  internal  and  external, 
description  of,  21,  22 ;  use  of 
fluid  between,  21,  22. 

Arm,  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  of, 
distribution,  184;  injury  to,  188; 
pressure  of  exostosis  on,  189. 

Arterial  distribution,  law  of,  287, 
289,  290. 

Astragalus,  injury  to,  from  a  jump» 
313;  anchylosis  of,  318, 

Atlas,  exfoliation  of  bone  from,  in 
syphilis,  112  ;  dislocation  and 
anchylotis  of,  i  lO. 

Auditory  canai^  excoriation  of, 
depending  on  diseased  molar  tooth, 
208. 

Axel  Key  and  Gustaf  Retzius,  on 
the  structure  of  the  pia  mater,  24, 

AXILIARY  ABSCESS,   126. 

Barnes,  Dr.,  on  distortion  of  the 
pelvis  from  inequality  of  the  legs, 
owing  to  old  fracture,  384, 
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Bed-sore  penetraUng  into  vertebral 
cjinalf  364- 

Bell,  Sir  C*  case  of  fistula  cured 
by  rest,  123. 

Bemt  akm  after  vensesection,  reason 
of.  187. 

Bladder,  irritable  mucous  mem* 
brane  of,  method  of  relieving,  268 ; 
varying  behavior  towards  calculi, 
64. 

-^ dilatation  of  the  neck  of, 

as  a  meanft  of  giving  physiological 
rest,  26S;  tubercular  disease  of, 
simulating  stone,  63. 

BfiAlNf  anterior  portion  of,  most 
liable  to  injury  from  blow  at  back 
of  head,  27  ;  chronic  affections  of, 
often  the  result  of  local  injury,  55; 
loses  its  congested  state  when 
quiescent,  49,  50 ;  not  congested 
during  sleep,  49,  50;  disease  of, 
producing  symptoms  of  hip-joint 
disease,  406;  quiescence  of,  and 
circulation  influenced  by  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid,  29 ;  mechanical 
means  for  securing  rest  tn^  after 
congestion  by  work,  17,  18;  rest 
of,  exemplified,  8;  use  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  of,  iS,  29;  lacera> 
tton  of,  51 ;  ksions  of,  treated  by 
mechanical  rest,  53,  54. 
-^  f  CONCUSSION  or,  should  be 
treated  with  long  rest,  53,  54 ; 
sudden  deaths  a  long  time  after, 
55 ;  analogous  to  bruises  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  54;  producing 
molecular  disturbance  of  its  sub- 
stance, 51  ;  rest  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  produce  repair  after,  54; 
danger  of  using  stimulants  after, 
53 ;  value  of  the  application  of  ice, 
54 ;  influence  of  food  and  stimu- 
lants on,  53* 

Breast,  physiological  rest  to,  133. 

Bright,  Dr.*  on  sub-occipital  pain, 

Bruce,  Mr.,  on  the  degenerative 
changes  in  cartilage,  316. 

Bullet  injury  to  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve,  ejects  of,  188. 

Burns,  contraction  after,  one  cause 
of»  242. 

Bursa  on  tuberosity  of  ischium  pro- 
ducing pain  along  inferior  pudendal 
nerve,  240, 

BuTUNj    Mr»,   a  case   of  anchylosis 


of  knee  after  long-comtinaed  re$t« 

Buzzard,  Dr.,  on  pains  aronnd  the 
trunk  in  syphilitic  spinal  menin* 
gilis,  90. 


Cadge,   Mr.,    on  varying    behftvior 

of  bladder  to  calctdi,  64. 

C ALLEN  per,  Mr.,  on  the  hyper- 
distension  of  abscesses  with  c&r- 
bolized  water,  12a 

Callus  absorbed  after  rest  had  been 
given  to  a  bone,  262 ;  means  of 
securing  rest  to  a  fracture,  66,  261. 

Cancer  involving  sacraJ  and  obtarm* 
tor  nerves,  318. 

of  rectum  painless,  278. 


Capillaries,  mode  of  giving  rest  to, 

485- 

Capsule,  elastic  functions  of»  12;  of 
kidney,  15;  of  liver,  12;  of  spleen* 
14;  of  testicle,  15. 

Carbuncle  followed  by  sloughtng, 
after-treatment  of,  142. 

Cartilages  loose  in  joints,  treatment 
of,  by  rest,  459. 

Cause  of  frequency  of  ulcen  above 
anlcle,  214. 

Cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles, iS;  physiology  of,  17,  24, 
29 ;  forms  a  water-bed  for  base  of 
the  brain,  23 ;  advantage  of  di»* 
tinguishing  the  portions  of  the  brain 
separated  by  this  fluid  from  the 
bones,  28  ;  specific  gravity  of,  2S : 
influence  of,  on  the  corpus  striatum 
and  thalamus  nervi  optici,  29; 
analogy  of,  to  capsular  apparatus 
of  viscera,  tS ;  influence  on  the 
circulation  of  the  brain,  28,  30 ; 
obtained  from  a  patient  after  frac- 
turc  of  skull,  31  ;  relation  of,  to 
spina  bifida,  31  ;  function  of,  in  the 
fcctal  brain,  42,  43. 

Cerebro-spinal  OPENING,  use  of,  and 
description,  18,  22;  occlusion  of« 
34i  37i  38  ;  occlusion  of,  associated 
with  spina  bifida,  37  ;  occlusion  of« 
causing  internal  hydrocephalus,  36; 
occlusion  of,  in  a  gentleman  thirty* 
four  years  of  age,  43. 

Cervical  abscess,  130,  140. 

NERVES,  third   and  fotutb* 


distribution  of,  473. 
VERTEBRA,     fifth,     siath. 
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seventh,  case  of  injury  to,  and  re- 
covery from.  113* 

Children  when  ill  waste  more 
rapidly  than  adults,  6. 

Chinese  lady's  foot,  «ihowlng  that 
forced  rest  does  not  deteriorate  the 
structure  of  joints,  317* 

Chorejee,    origin     of    different,    at 
different  times,  275. 
RCUMFLEX   NERVE,  distribution  of, 
165. 

Clock,  floral,  an  instance  of  rest 
in  plants,  6. 

CoAGULABLE  LVMPH,  function  of,  in 
producing  rest,  66  ;  value  of,  in 
wounds  of  serous  membranes,  66 ; 
infiuence  of,  on  inflamed  mucous 
membranes,  67  ;  detached  after 
performing  its  office,  68;  absorp- 
tion of,  after  intlammaiion,  67 ; 
danger  of  disturbing,  in  wounds 
of  serous  membranes,  66. 

Colon,  pressure  of,  on  kidney,  15  ; 
disease  of,  associated  with  pain  in 
knee-joint,  217;  obstructed;  treated 
by  artificial  anus,  299, 

Congestion  of  secreting  organs  re- 
lieved  by  their  tubular  outlets,  12, 

Conjunctiva,  injured,  cured  by 
physiological  rest,  264. 

Cooper  Forster,  Mr.,  case  of  sub- 
pectoral abscess  cured  by  rest,  123, 

Corpus  striatum,  effect  of  cerebro* 
spinal  iuid  on,  18,  29. 

CosTO-VKRTEDRAL  JOINTS,  disease 
of,  very  rare,  309;  action  of,  in 
respiration,  and  rest  of,  310, 

Crucial  ligaments,  action  of,  229. 

CiBOiD  BONE,  disease  of^  cured  by 
rest,  465, 

CuRYED  SACRUM,  causing  outlying 
symptoms  of  hip  disease,  407. 

Cystitis,  chronic,  means  of  procur. 
ing  physiological  rest  in  cases  of,368, 

DAvro,  M.,  observations  on  rest,  151, 

Deficiency  of  development,  con- 
genital, of  one  lower  extremity 
mistaken  for  spinal  disease,  41 1 ; 
a  cause  of  early  hip-joint  disease, 
412. 

Delay  in  opening  an  abscess  about 
knee-joint,  danger  of,  125* 

Deltoid,  wasting  of,  after  injury  to 
circumflex  nerve,  183, 

Development  of  pelvis  may  be 


dwarfed  in  long-standing  cases  of 
hip-joint  disease,  342;  after  ampu- 
tation of  thigh,  342. 

Diaphragm,  tnBuence  of,  on  the 
liver,  12  ;  nervous  distribution  to, 
'79*  ^54  ;  2ind  pericardium,  nervous 
distribution  to,  analogous  to  that 
of  a  joint,  250* 

Dislocation  of  hip-joints,  congeni- 
tal, 409. 

Distribution  of  kervbs.  Sec 
Nerves,  Distribution  of. 

Dorsal  nerye,  first,  distribution  of, 

473* 
Dorsum  ild,  dislocation  of  femur  on 

to,   reduced,  anchylosis,   355,  356, 

560,  36K 
Duncan,     Dr.    M*.    definition    and 

varieties  of  vaginismus,  277, 
Durham.  Mr.  A.,  condition  of  brain 

during  sleep,  48,  49. 

Ear,  external,  distribution  of  ncrvea 
to,  74. 

Bar-cough,  75. 

Earache  associated  with  toothache, 
76  ;  associated  with  diseased 
longue,  76 ;  associated  with  stiff- 
ness of  jaw,  76 ;  produced  by  en- 
larged cervical  gland  near  auricular 
branch  of  second  and  third  cervical 
perves,  79 » 

Earliest  symptoms  of  htp  dlscAse, 
219. 

Elbow  -joinTi  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve,  distribution  to,  1S3,  189; 
anchylosis  of,  460 ;  scrofulous  dis- 
ease of,  461. 

Em  bleton,  DR*>on  shoulder- tip  pain^ 
80. 

Epifhvsib,  disease  of,  femur,  333; 
OS  calcis,  467,  468 ;  tibia,  486. 

Erichsbn,  Mr.,  on  pneumonia  after 
operations,  13. 

EsMARCHi  Professor,  on  the  use  of 
cold  in  surgery,  446  ;  on  a  case  of 
sacro-iiiac  disease  after  child-birth, 
429. 

Excoriation  of  auditory  canal  from 
diseased  molar  tooth,  208. 

Exposure  of  intercostal  nerves  by  an 
abscess,  case  of,  254. 

Eyelid,  nerve  distribution  to,  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  joint,  264* 

Facial  abscbbs,  143, 
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,  1^  ;  iniaracic  of  anu- 

GsAToac  heard  aa4  fell  im  ifiiMTcrj 

i«iB»  noM  of,  121, 
&acT  HAJBt  <»■  triple,  d 

•  4ma7«4  later  ImU^  907. 
GauwiM  tke  saftitTpe  of  repair,  5; 

JMfiiMfiTy  coniifrlwl  widi  rest,  5 ; 

of  finfts  tW  i«Mlt  of  rest,  5 ;  of 

ylMs,  HvBier^i  virws 

S  ;  repair*  a  repedSiaB  oi; 

yy^ira*,  difcreDCe  w  ilevdopaieat  of» 

Hast,  Dk..  sTapatb^ic  paw,  tis 
caase  aad  ascs,  aoj, 

Hkast^  liskt  aarkie  oi^  igAamkal 
ioaAvcBce  of  ike  tbird  lobo  of  llie 
■iflu  lap^  15 ;  eflbcts  of  ov«nrork 
Q«,  to;  vcaasof  eirin^  rest  to^  15  ; 

Mitmmmmm  o|^  SSSOClAted  With  CnUae> 

•  254,  ISS  ;  Tilii/e  of  local 
atioo  of  aaMlietiio  m  dis- 


Hbat.  trae  di^  of  local  iaflamni^ 
tloa,  68;  valae    of,  in  diagoouag 
~  joiati,  69 ;  a  means  of  dia- 
~bet«*oea  an   irritable 
nket,  e^ 

epithiet   used 
I7*  to  aat»<Tairfcaoid  tiaEae,  24. 
HntKia,  dmmgtr  of  purgatives  after, 

61 1  Taiae  of  rest  in  cases  cf,  61. 
Hiv^Jom.  aackjIoKs  of,  552,  356^ 
jf^j  ;  fmi^iuiul  Ba^osition  ott^fiq ; 
diitiibaiiott  of  senrca  tov  212,  J2S. 

paia  la  kacejoiat,  329 ;  not  aeces* 
aazilf  acrolmloai,  526 ;  haa  aotkuig 
ipectal  ia  its  ckancter,l25 ;  c]ia.rac- 
leritfic^anioatt  doaotabmr  tlieai« 
advei  tai  t£e  duease  kas  adtaaced, 
326  ;  iBpottaaee  of  eaxljr  diagnosis 
oC,i2S;  diacwMis  of,  33 1 ;  ^loeof 
aeaiia  caacs  ol^  ^3/^ ;  aietbod  of  dia* 
li^SaifbuifsjmtitoBia  of,  froBi  iImms 
of  aacnMliac  diseaact  338;  cured 
Iqr  rett  ia  tawe  patient  where  ilie 
akoaldcr-joini  was  destroyed  for  the 
waat  af  rest,  339;  ^ilint  for.  341, 
34S ;  ease  of,  cared  \rj  five  monilia* 
rest,  344;  of  twelve  anoalks'  dara- 
two.  cared  bjr  levca  asoatlis*  reit, 
345 ;  ta  scrofaloas  patieot  cured  bj 
rest,  348;  timb  stiairhtened  aad 
ipliat  applied,  cared  bj  rest,  352 ; 
Willi  dislocatioa  of  r^ht  femur, 
deatk  &oia  pfwrnia,  361  ;  scrofift> 
loas  treated  by  rest,  366;  in  pbtkis- 
icml  patiest,  cured  bj  aackjplosis; 
369;  boQf  ancbjlosia,  opening  of 
ahirifta  deferred,  reoorer]r»  375; 
scrolaloaa,  cared  hj  anch jlosis^  ab* 
eess  absorbed,  382;  witb  sappora* 
tioa  of  the  IdFt  side,  cared  by  four 
BODtltt'  rest,  385 ;  snppoied  to  be 
gODOrrhoeal,  cared  by  rest,  387; 
sequel  to  scarlet  fever,  cared  by 
rest,  with  anchylosis,  390:  with 
neciosis  of  acetabulGis,  cured  by 
rest,399 ;  cases  simuJsiing,  404. 409  ; 
symptoms  of,  produced  by  curved 
acmm,  407 ;  symptoms  of,  caused 
by  eerebnd  disease^  406 :  simulated 
by  disease  of  the  last  lumbar  vertC' 
bra,  416. 

Holmes,  Dh.  O.   W.,  on  bcncfical 
ejects  of  riding  upon  the  liver,  ta. 

Mr*  T»,  on  spina  bifida,  31; 

on  a  case  of  early  hip  disease,  219; 
on  the  diagnosis  between  the  inia^- 
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tile  paralysis  of  Ili«  lower  limb  and 
hip  disease,  405, 

HoMCEOPATHY  and  hydropathy  often 
get  the  credit  where  rest  effects 
the  cure,  73. 

Hood,  Dr.,  letter  on  the  effects  of 
overwork  producing  insanity,  which 
is  cured  by  rest,  9. 

Hugh  LINGS,  Jackson,  Dr.,  on  the 
ophthalmoscopic  condition  of  the 
retina  during  sleep,  50,  51* 

HiTLKE,  Mb-t  on  exostoses  from  first 
rib,  198. 

Hunter,  John,  views  of,  on  growth 
and  rest  in  plants,  5. 

Hutchinson, Mr.,  J.,  on  distribution 
of  nerves  to  tingers,  191;  on  cause 
of  unilaterally  lurred  toaguc,  204. 

Hydrocephalus,  diffused  andexter- 
"all  35*  internal,  caused  by  closure 
of  the  iter  a  tcrtio  ad  quartum  ven< 
triculwm,  38;  internal  fluid  of, 
drawn  off  by  puncture  of  anterior 
fontanelle,  40. 

Hyoid  bone,  arteries  to,  2S9. 

HYFER^ESTHEStA,  area  of,  after  frac- 
tured spine,  71,  72< 

Hysterical  pains  in  hip-  or  knee- 
joint,  explanation  of,  223;  affections 
of  sacro-coccygeal  joint,  how  to  dis* 
tinguish,  436 ;  contraction  of  ab- 
dominal muscles,  bow  to  distinguish 
from  that  of  peritonitis,  246* 

ICB,  application  of,  to  traumatic  dis- 
location of  tibia,  445  ;  application 
of,  to  lacerated  wound,  into  knee- 
joint,  448. 

Iliac  abscess,  133. 

Ilium  and  sacrum,  disease  between, 
cured  by  rest,  420,  426,  427,  429. 

Infantile  paralysis  affecting  lower 
limb,  diagnosis  of,  from  hip  disease^ 
404. 

Inflammation,  local  heat  a  true  in- 
dication of,  68. 

Infra-mammary  pain,  explanation 
of,  8],  82. 

Intercostal  nerves,  distribution 
of,  247,  254* 

Internal  maxillary  artery,  dis* 
Iribution  of,  289. 

Internal  saphenous  ne&yEi  distri* 
bution  of,  2ti,  213, 

Intra- ARTICULAR  pressure  in  ioints, 
172, 

33 


Irritation  caused  by  stone  in  blad- 
der, producing  emaciation  ina  childi 
7. 

Jaundice  produced  by  congested 
liver,  after  forced  rest,  12. 

Jaw,  lower,  disease  of»  following 
scarlatina,  39S. 

Joints,  inflamed,  why  they  become 
flexed  and  fixed,  164,  165;  flexed 
knee,  cause  of,  16S;  inflammation 
of,  by  cutaneous  application  of  an- 
aesthetics, 180,  181  ;  swelling  of, 
analogous  to  callus  in  a  case  of  frac* 
tare,  262 ;  cause  of  grating  sensation 
in,  321  ;  those  least  subject  to  over- 
work least  liable  to  disease,  308. 

.  DISEASED,  explanation  of  flex- 
ure in,  164;  more  frequently  the 
result  of  overwork  or  accident  than 
of  scrofula,  302 ;  of  hip  and  knee 
on  same  side,  treatment  of,  303  ; 
necessarily  occupy  a  long  lime  in 
their  cure,  307 ;  costo-vertebra], 
very  rare,  308  ;  tarsMtl,  314;  course 
of,  in  children,  323  ;  abscesses  con- 
nected with,  propriety  of  opening, 
373.  379- 

Jumping,  influence  of  musculo-cutane-^ 
Otis  nervous  association  on,  167. 

Kidney,  effects  of  overwork  on,  1 1 ; 
elastic  capsule  of,  15  ;  effect  of  pres- 
sure of  the  colon  on,  15. 

King,  Dr.  W.,  on  provisions  for  pre- 
venting over-distension  of  right  lide 
of  heart,  15. 

Knee-joint,  abscess  over  the,  124; 
anchylosisof,  307, 321,448;  flexed^ 
168  ;  grouping  of  muscles  of,  by 
their  nervous  distribution,  214,  220; 
lacerated  wound  into,  treated  by 
cold  and  rest,  448  ;  local  applica- 
tion of  anaesthetics  to,  227  ;  nerve 
distribution  to,  220,  222  ;  pain  in, 
associated  with  disease  of  the  sacro- 
iliac articuUtion,  217;  pain  in,  as- 
sociated with  spinal  disease,  217; 
pain  in,  associated  with  disease  of 
colon,  217  ;  pain  in,  associated  with 
disease  of  hip-joint,  217, 

-,  abscess  allowed  to  burst  into. 


126;  disease  of,  producing  di$loca<- 
tion,  229 ;  treated  by  division  of 
tendons,  231  ;  scrofulous,  cured  by 
rest,  440 ;  with  necrosis  of  patella 
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cured  by  rest,  443;  with  flexed 
joint,  tendons  dividedi  cured  by 
rest,  4S4.  457- 

Xamekess  is  childrbn  due  to  de> 

ficient  nerve  influence,  404. 

Larykx,  disease  of  joints  of,  324; 
physiologicjil  rest  lifforded  to  mu- 
cous membrane  of,  by  nitrate  of 
iilver,  i67  j  law  of  nervous  distri- 
bution tOp  234,  267 ;  case  of  syph- 
ilitic di<«ease  of,  twenty-eight  years 
after  tracheotomy,  62. 

Latent  peritonitis,  244. 

LiGAMENTUM  TEBBS  often  the  earliest 
scat  of  hip  disease,  21 8 ;  disappears 
frequently  after  a  slight  injury  in 
old  people,  329. 

LrTHOTOMY,  gives  rest  to  bladder  by 
removing  cause  of  irritation^  63. 

LlVBR.effectsofoverworkon,!! ;  con- 
gestion of,  produced  by  forced  rest, 
12;  elastic  capsule  of,  12;  influ- 
ence of  the  diaphragm  on,  12. 

Lumbar  NBRVE®,  distribution  of,  243, 
353;  vcrtebn-e,  disease  of,  simulat- 
ing diseased  knee-jointt  217. 

Lungs,  elasticity  of,  15;  third  lobe 
of,  influence  of  the  right  auricle, 
15  ;  congestion  of,  produced  by  re> 
cum  bent  position,  and  eflfecu,   13. 

Lyhph,  value  of  the  effusion  of,  as  a 
splint  to  secure  rest,  65,95 ;  effusion 
of,  in  pericarditis^  cause  of,  259  ; 
Nature^s  intention  in  the  effusion 
of,  in  pericarditis  and  croup,  259  ; 
absorption  of,  after  pericarditis, 
260. 

Lymphatics,  absorption  by,  may  ex* 
plain  enlarged  gland  and  pain,  77,79 

IdAGENDDE,  M.,  on  cerebro-spiual 
aperture,  22 ;  on  collections  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  23  ;  on  devel- 
opment of  fc^tat  brain,  43. 

J^ARTYN,  Dr-i  on  infra'ma]iiina.ry 
pain^  ^t. 

Mbasuring  lower  limbs,  method 
of,  385. 

Mbdian  nertb,  effect  of  pressure  on, 
196. 

Monro,  foramen  of,  17,  29. 

MoxON,  Dr.,  on  external  hydroceph- 
alus, 37  ;  on  closure  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal  opening,  2^;  on  laceration 
of  the  fourth  vcrticle»  51. 


MCCOUS  MBMBRAKBS,  nervous  aisocU 
atiou  of,  with  muscles  acting  upon 
themi  242  ;  nervous  association  of, 
in  sore  throat,  266;  infiuence  of 
purgatiye  medicines  on»  268 ;  of  ir* 
rttable  bladder,  method  of  relieve 
ing,  268;  of  rectum,  nerve  distri- 
bution to,  277,  282,  of  urethra^  270  ; 
of  vagina,  276. 

MusCLESv  grouping  of,  according  to 
their  nervous  supply,  178 ;  precision 
of  nervous  supply  to,  177;  supply 
to  muscles  of  legs,  221;  contrac- 
tion of»  after  bums,  cause  of,  241, 

MusctJLAR  adjustment,  described, 
483,  484. 

MuscuLO-spiRAL  KBSTH,  distiibii* 
tionof,  177. 

Nature,  power  of,  in  seIf-Tepftr«doii» 
3 ;  employs  rest  as  a  curative  agent, 
3 ;  the  reparative  power  of,  a  prin- 
ciple of  guidance  for  the  surgeon, 
60;  treatment  of,  for  severe  injur- 
ies, 63  ;  treatment  of,  for  a  foreign 
body  in  conjunctiva,  60 ;  constant 
tendency  of,  to  repair  injuries,  61, 
68;  intention  of,  in  infusing  lymph 
in  pericarditis  and  croup,  260. 

Nbcrosjs  of  acetabulum,  399;  of 
tibia,  395  ;  of  patella,  443. 

Nbrybs,  fifth  cerebral,  irritation  of, 
producing  pain  in  the  auditory 
canal,  76;  fifth  pair,  irritation  of, 
by  diseased  tooth,  76  j  pain  in  the 
cutaneous  distribution  of  fourth  and 
fifth  dorsal,  caused  by  aneurism, 
87;  the  same  that  supply  the  joints 
supply  also  the  muscles  moving  the 
joints  and  the  skin  over  the  inser* 
tionsof  the  muscles,  165,  166  ;  pre- 
cision of  supply  of,  to  the  musclcSp 
177;  median,  effect  of,  pressure  on, 
196;  ulnar,  effect  of  pressure  oi]« 
197;  obturator,  effect  of  pressure 
on,  217;  of  mucous  membranes, 
their  association  with  muscles  act* 
ing  upon  them,  240,  270;  gluteal^ 
pressure  on,  producing  pain  ta 
penis,  238;  gluteal,  pain  along^ 
produced  by  bursa  on  tuberosity  of 
ischium,  240. 

Nerve  DftTRiBunoN  of,  to  ear,  m 
means  of  diagnosing  disease,  74; 
6fth  pair,  causing  association  ol  dta* 
eased  tongue  with  auricular  paias^ 
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76 ;  second  cervicml  to  the  external 
ear»  75 ;  ^^th  to  the  extemal  «ar, 
75;  fifth  to  scalp,  80;  occipital  to 
scalp,  80;  to  the  elbow,  183;  to 
the  lingers,  190;  to  the  toes,  192; 
to  the  thumb,  193  ;  to  the  wrist, 
195 ,  of  anterior  crural  to  the  hip- 
joint,  212;  from  sacral  plexus  to 
hip-joint,  528  ;  of  the  obturator  to 
the  hip-joint,  21 2»  328  ;  to  the  knee, 
214^219;  to  the  larynx,  267;  to  the 
diaphragm,  179,  248;  to  the  peri- 
cardium, 250;  to  the  anusj  285; 
Abdominal,  243;  second  cervicjiU 
75,  80;  third  cervical,  75,  481; 
fifth  cranial,  75^  208;  circumflex, 
165;  anterior  crural,  210;  fourth 
and  fifth  dorsal,  82 ;  first  dorsal, 
481 ;  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal,  84, 
85,  87 ;  superior  gluteal,  232  ;  in- 
ferior  gluteal,  236 ;  intercostal,252  ; 
lumbar,  232,  243  ;  recurrent  laryn- 
geal, 234;  ovarian,  224;  external 
popliteal,  226;  phrenic,  179,251; 
pudic«  240^  270,  282 ;  musculo- 
spiraU  177;  sacral,  282;  sacro-coc- 
cygeal,  437;  saphenoui,  210,  2u  ; 
sciatic,  222,  237 ;  aolar  plexus,  82 ; 
spinal  accessory,  234;  splanchnic, 
82  ;  sympathetic,  225  ;  uterine,  225. 
NiTRATB  OF  Sil,YER»  means  of  afford- 
ing physiological  rest  to  mucous 
membrane  of  larynx,  267  ;  applica- 
tion of,  to  anal  ulcerations  for  pro- 
curing physiological  rest,  292. 

Obtusator  nbrvb,  distribution  of, 

215.  216,  217,  218. 
Onanism,  successful  method  of  treat* 

ing,    271  ;    case   of,    with    peculiar 

symptoms,  271. 
OPB&ATION&,  hypostatic  pneumonia 

after,    13  ;  sleep  after,  importance 

of,  and  how  to  secure,  7. 
OriUM  injections  in  cystitis  a  means 

of  aUording  physiological  rest,  268  ; 

use  of,  in  cbordce,  276. 

Or  13  IT  A I^  ABSCESS,    229. 

Origin  of  hip-joint  disea»e,  ai8;  of 
spinal  disease,  84. 

Os  CALCis,  disease  of,  cured  by  rest, 
465,  469;  removed,  renewed  by 
Nature,  469  ;  disease  of  epiphysis 
of,  470  ;  spontaneous  separation  of 
epiphysis  of,  472* 

OvARUN    NERVES,    distribution    of, 

223,  224,  225,  437. 


Owen,  MRi,  on  the  position  of  the 
Jimb  in  hip-joint  disease,  332* 

Pacet»  Sir  J.,  on  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  in  nutrition, 
204;  on  the  mimicry  of  hip-  and 
knee-joint  disease,  224;  on  the  prcs* 
ence  of  a  hesion  io  joints  long  kepi 
at  rest,  316;  on  the  value  of  tem- 
perature in  diagnosis  of  joint  dis* 
ease,  331, 

Pain  suggests  rest  to  injured  parts, 
4;  value  of,  as  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ease, 70,  71  ;  by  itself  not  an  evi- 
dence of  inflammation,  68;  external, 
unaccompanied  by  lv>cal  inflamma- 
tion, a  sign  of  distant  derangement, 
70;  over  lower  part  of  abdomen 
and  pubes,  resulting  from  diseased 
spine,  71,  72;  around  trunk  in 
speciftc  spinal  meningitis,  90;  cuta- 
neous, over  the  scapula,  causes  of, 
82,  252  ;  symmetrical,  analysis  of,. 
B8;  symmetrica!, over  stomach, indi- 
cating disease  of  sixth  and  seventh, 
dorsal  vcrtebn^,  84 ;  difference  in 
the  indications  of  unilateral  and  bi^ 
lateial,  88,  89. 

SYMPATHETIC,'*  means  of 


distinguishing,  69, 76,  80 ;  cause  of,, 
70,  80  ;  often  mistaken  for  rheuma* 
lism,  70;  through  the  medium  of 
the  distribution  of  the  cerebro- 
ipinal  nerves,  value  of^  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis,  70. 

Paralysis  of  lept  leg  following 
typus,  4£>6. 

Parsimony  or  Economy,  instances- 
of,  in  Nature,  16. 

Paiell/E,  non-development  of^ 
treated  by  rest,  438 ;  necrosis  of^ 
443 ;  rupture  of  ligaments  of^ 
treated  by  rest,  464* 

Pklyis,  alterations  in,  in  congenital 
dislocation  of  hip-joints,  410; 
deformity  of,  from  old  fracture  of 
ankle,  3S4;  after  amputation  of 
thigh,  342, 

Pelvic  bones,  articulation  of,  311. 

Peri-articular  abscess,  126. 

Pericarditis  considered  in  relation 
to  physiological  rest,  257, 

Pericardium,  distribution  of  nerve» 
to,  251 ;  nervous  association  of, 
with  the  diaphragm  analogous  to 
distribution  of  nerves  to  a  joint» 
250, 
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^  kept  tense  by  cervical 

fascia  above  And  diaphragm  below^ 

leason  of  thi*,  2$o, 
Peritonitis^    why  it  produces  con- 

traclion    of    abdominal    muscles^ 

244 ;  latent  form  of,  244. 
Peroneal  or  external  popliteal 

NERVE,  distribution  of,  236. 
Phrenic  nerve,  distribution  of,  179, 

251. 

Plants  growth  of  a  result  of  rest, 
5  ;  physiological  rest  of^  in  hot 
countries,  5. 

Pleurisy,  why  associated  with  cuta^ 
neous  pains,  252 ;  value  of  local 
application  of  anaesthetics  in,  255; 
necessity  for  rest  in  the  treatment 
of,  256;  causing  symmetrical  cu- 
taneous pains,  24S. 

Pneumogastric  nerve,  laceration 
of,  51 ;  pressure  on,  by  blood  dot, 

33- 
Popliteal  abscess,  143. 

POST-PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS,  I09,   tjl; 

bone  extruded  from,  109. 
Precision  of  nervous  supply    to 

muscles,  177. 
Pregnancy,  symptoms  of,  produced 

by  anal  ulcer,  296. 
Pr^ure,  useful  in  treating  sinuses 

and    varicocele,     157,   158;    intra- 

articular^  172. 
Prostate     gland,     ulceration    of, 

producing  symptoms  of  stone,  63, 
PuDic  nerves,  distribution  of,  2jS^ 

239.  270,  276. 
Purgatives,  danger  of,  after  hernia, 

61 ;    constant    use   of,  injudicious, 

26S. 
Ptrs,  absorption  of,  379, 
Py.^mia  and  pysemic  joint  troubles 

after  fevers,  306. 

<JUAIN,  Mr.,  arterial  supply  to  rec- 
tum, 2S7,  case  of  painful  ulcer, 
149* 

Hamskill^  Dr,,  on  sub-occipital 
pain,  93. 

Rectum,  cancer  of,  painless,  278 ; 
insensibility  of,  278;  distribution 
of  nerves  to  mucous  membrane  of, 
282,  286;  arterial  distribution  to, 
287 ;  ulcer  of,  2S0 ;  ulcer  of,  asso- 
ciated with  enlarged  glands^  290. 

— ',  its  relation  to  uterine  dis- 
orders, 297. 


Recurrent  laryngeal  neeve,  dij- 
tribution  of,  234. 

Repair,  primordial  power  of  struc> 
tures  to  repair  themselves,  4;  a 
repetition  of  growth^  6 ;  maximum 
of,  co-equal  with  minimum  of  dis- 
turbance, 8 ;  associated  with  de- 
fective sleep  in  the  old,  8, 

Rest  the  first  curative  agent  of 
Nature,  3 ;  to  injured  parts  sug- 
gested by  pain,  4;  and  growth 
inseparably  connected,  5;  and 
growth  in  plants,  John  Hunter's 
views  regarding,  5 ;  vegetable, 
the  floral  clock  an  instance  of,  6; 
physiological,  of  plants  in  hot 
countries,  5 ;  necessary  for  the 
production  of  animal  food,  6; 
and  sleep  the  normal  condition  of 
healthy  infants,  6 ;  of  the  brain, 
exemplification  of,  8;  effect  of, 
in  curing  insanity  produced  by 
overwork,  9;  and  work,  aJtema- 
tion  of,  necessary  to  secure  the 
health  of  the  viscera,  10;  Nature's 
plan  for  sustaining  health,  50 ;  con- 
cussion of  the  brain  treated  by, 
54 ;  concussions  of  the  spine  treated 
^y*  55  i  ftueurism  cured  by,  61 ; 
value  of,  in  hernia,  61 ;  given  to 
the  larynx  in  laryngitis  by  trache^ 
otomy,  62 ;  to  injured  brain  by 
trephining,  63 ;  ulcer  of  tongue 
cured  by,  78 ;  given  to  eyes  by 
making  a  ceiling  green  when  the 
patient  must  be  in  the  recumbent 
position,  104;  abscesses  opened 
to  secure,  to  their  walls,  120; 
sinuses  cured  by,  135;  physiolog- 
ical method  of  treating  Irritable 
ulcers  by >  144;  observations  on,  by 
Mi  David,  151  ;  phvsiologicaC 
case  of  intolerance  of  light  cured 
by,  162;  physiological,  produced 
by  the  cutaneous  application  of 
anaesthetics,  182;  necessity  for, 
in  pleuris^v  256 ;  physiological,  io 
relation  to  picric ardi lis,  259;  swell- 
ing of  joints  a  means  for  securing, 
261  ;  to  a  fractured  bone  secured 
by  callus,  261  ;  therapeutic  iuflu. 
ence  of,  indicated  by  Nature  in 
injuries  of  the  eye,  264 ;  physio* 
logical  injury  to  the  conjunctiva 
cured  by,  265 ;  physiological^  in 
treatment  of  spasm  of  the  throat* 
266^  to  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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larynx  by  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  267 ;  physiological,  in 
cases  of  cystitis,  26S ;  physio- 
logicali  means  of  procuring  in 
vaginismus,  277 ;  physiological 
itpplication  of*  to  cure  of  ulcer  in 
the  rectum,  281  ;  mode  of  giving, 
to  a  painful  anal  ulcer,  2S4 ; 
physiological,  to  irritable  ulcer  of 
the  anus,  29J ;  to  obstructed  colon 
hy  artiiicia.1  ajius,  500  ;  compulsoryi 
not  injurious  to  healthy  31$;  of 
joinlSi  docs  not  deteriorate  their 
structure,  315;  value  of,  in  hip- 
joint  disease,  336;  hip-joint  disease, 
cured  by,  in  five  months,  344 ; 
hip-joint  disease  of  twelve  months 
cured  liy,  in  seven  months,  345; 
hip-joint  disease  in  scrofulous 
patient  cured  by,  348 ;  hip-joint 
<lisca5e  cured  by,  351  ;  scrofulous 
hip-joint  cured  by,  366  ;  hip-joint 
disease  cured  by,  in  four  months, 
385  ;  hip-joint  dtseaite,  with  necrosis 
of  acetabulum,  cured  by,  399  j 
disease  of  spine  close  to  the  pelvis 
cured  by,  419;  sacro-iliac  disease 
cured  by,  420,  426;  sacro-iliac 
disease  after  parturition,  cured  by, 
429 ;  disease  of  sacro-coccygeal 
joint  cured  by,  434  ;  coccygeal 
joints,  infiammation  of,  cured  by, 
436 ;  value  of,  in  a  case  of  non- 
development  of  the  patellae,  43S ; 
scrofulous  disease  of  knee-joint, 
treated  by,  440;  diseased  knee- 
joint,  with  necrosis  of  patella,  cured 
by,  443  ;  traumatic  dislocation  of 
tibia  treated  by,  445 ;  disease  of 
epiphysis  of  femur  cured  by,  452  ; 
disease  of  knee-joint,  flexed,  cured 
by,  454  t  bent  and  diseased  knee* 
joint  cured  by,  457 ;  rupture  of 
ligament  of  patella  cured  by,  464  ; 
disease  of  bones  of  wrist  cured  by, 
^63 ;  disease  of  cuhoid  bone  cured 
by,  465  ;  disease  of  os  calcis  cured 
by,  465,  469;  means  of  securing,  to 
diseased  epiphysis  of  os  calcis,  471; 
value  of,  in  treatment  of  disease  of 
stemo-clavicular  joint,  474;  disease 
of  stcrno-clavicular  joint  cured  by, 
474;  disease  of  sternum  cured  by, 
479 ;  value  of,  to  joints  in  cases  of 
over*fatigue,  483  ;  mode  of  giving, 
to  capillaries,  485  ;  diseased  ankle- 


joints  with  dislocation,  cured  by, 

48s. 
Ridges  on  inner  surface  of  base  of 

skull,  one  use  of,  27. 
RiiriNGTON,  Mr.  W.,  on  the  forms  of 

joint  met  with   between    first    two 

pieces  of  sternum,  480. 
RoLLESTON,    Peofessor,     on    the 

Moderator  Band  in  the  heart,  15; 

on  the   Law  of  Parsimony,  16;  on 

shoulder-tip  pain,  81. 

Sacral  nerves,  distribution  of,  223, 

Sacro-COCCYGEAL  XERTE5,  distribu- 
tion of,  443  J  joint,  disease  of, 
cured  by  rest,  435  ;  joint,  hysteri- 
cal affections  of,  bow  to  distinguish, 

437. 

Sacroiliac  jojNT,  disease  in,  may  be 
associated  with  pain  in  knee-joint, 
217  ;  disease  in,  may  be  confounded 
with  hip-joint  disease,  338;  disease 
of,  after  parturition,  cured  by  rest, 
429 ;  disease  of,  cured  by  rest,  420, 
426. 

Sacrum,  curved,  producing  symp- 
toms of  hip'joint  disease,  407* 

Salter,  Mr.,  on  nervous  affections 
from  diseases  of  permanent  teeth, 
207. 

Sand-bags,  mode  of  constructing, 
and  value  of,  94. 

Sayer,  Dr.  L,,  on  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  nervous  irritation  from 
genital  excitement,  272 ;  on  the 
*'  blood-blister  "  as  a  cause  of  jotnt- 
disease,  313. 

Scab,  value  of,  in  healing  of  ulcers, 
67. 

Scalp,  distribution*of  fifth  and  occip- 
ital nerves  to,  77,  8o» 

ScANZONt,  DR',  on  laceration  of  the 
sacro-iliac  articulation  during  labor, 
429. 

Scaphoid  bone,  anchylosis  of,  319. 

Scarlet  fever,  hip-joint  disease, 
seqiuel  to,  390 ;  necrosis  of  tibia, 
and  anchylosis  of  ankle-joint  follow^ 
ing,  395  ;  disease  of  lower  jaw  fol. 
lowing,  398, 

Sciatic  nkrvis,  distribution  of,  aai, 
236. 

Scrofulous,  or  tubercular  disease  sel* 
dom  the  cause  of  spinal  disease,  83  ; 
less   frequently   the   cause   of  dis* 
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eased  joints  thft.n  Accident  or  over- 
work, 302  ;  hip-joint  cured  by  rest, 
336,  366;  of  knee-joint,  treated  by 
rest,  8j  ;  of  both  elbow-joints^  460; 
of  wrist,  463, 

SELF•R£PARATIo^f, Nature's  power  qf,3 

Sxnous  MEMBitANEs,  danger  of  dis- 
tuibing  coagulibie  lumph  in  wounds 
of,  65  ;  nervous  association  of,  242, 
a44  ;  absorption  by,  260, 

' ,  their    relation    to 

cutaneous  and  muscular  distribution 
of  nerves,  252^  255. 

Shoui,drr-joint,  disease  of,  joint  de- 
stroyed for  want  of  rest,  340. 

Shoulder-tip  PAIN,  in  diseases  of  the 
liver,  explanations  of,  80. 

StNUs  cured  by  rest,  135  ;  treated  by 
a  truss,  15$;  deep  in  the  groin, 
159;  under  tendons  of  the  muscles 
of  the  foot,  t6o. 

Skull,  fracture  of  base  of,  without 
evidence  of  the  lesion  of  the  brain, 
27 ;  fractured  base  of,  associated 
with  furred  tongue  on  one  side, 
206  ;  certain  parts  of  base  of,  do  not 
correspond  with  overlying  brain, 
24 ;  use  of  ridges  on  inner  surface 
of,  28. 

Sleep,  necessary  for  the  repair  of  the 
body^  3  ;  after  operations,  7  ;  how 
to  secure,  7  ;  want  of,  in  children, 
connected  with  imperfect  nutrition, 
6;  defective,  associated  with  slow 
repair  in  the  old,  8 ;  persons  of 
middle  age  bear  loss  of,  after  injur- 
ics,  better  than  children,  7  ;  those 
who  do  so  well  and  soundly  bear 
great  mental  labor  easily,  S. 

Sphincter  ani,  line  of  demarcation 
between  internal  and  external 
sphincter,  284  ;  reason  for  dividing, 
in  cases  of  anal  ulcer,  298. 

Spina  bifida,  relation  of,  to  ceiebro- 
spinal  fluid,  31  ;  danger  of  inject- 
ifigi  3* ;  danger  of  drawing  off  all 
the  fluid  from,  32  ;  ligature  of,  pro- 
ducing inflammation  of  the  arach* 
noid,  32 ;  mode  of  treating,  33 ; 
associated  with  occlusion  of  spinal 
opening,  38. 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  distribu- 
tion  of,  234. 

DISEASE  seldom  produced  by 

scrofula,  83  ;  often  the  result  of  ex- 
ercise   after    muscular    exhaustion 


and  overlooked  accidents,  83 ;  fre- 
quently commences  in  the  interver* 
tcbral  substance,  83 ;  indicated  by 
Bxed  cutaneous  pain  before  the 
deformity  takes  place,  84 ;  betireen 
the  occiput  and  atlas,  cutaneous 
pain  not  symmetrical,  69  j  in  the 
cervical,  dorsal  and  lumbar  region^ 
the  cutaneous  pain  symmetrical,  89; 
of  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal  vertebrae 
indicated  by  pain  over  the  stomachy 
85,  87;  of  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal 
vcrtebrcE  treated  by  rest,  87  ;  5yxnp> 
toms  of,  between  occiput,  and 
upper  vertJcalJvcrtcbne,  93,  97,  105  ; 
with  symmetncal  abdominal  pains, 
cured  by  rest,  86,  87  ;  with  psoas 
abscesses,  cured  by  rest,  91  ;  be- 
tween  first  and  second  cervical  ver- 
tebra; cured  bv  resi,with  anchylosis, 
91  ;  between  first  and  second  cervi- 
cal vertebrx  cured  by  rest  and  the 
use  of  sand-bags,  199 ;  of  cervical 
vertebrjc,  caused  by  a  Wow  from 
a  bolster,  95;  between  first  and 
second  cervical  vertebrae,  cansm^ 
loss  of  sensation  in  the  limbs,  cureS 
by  rest,  94 ;  diagram  showing 
proper  position  for  a  patient  with 
disease  of  cervical  vertebrae,  loo; 
diagram  showing  effect  of  destruc- 
tion of  ligament  of  the  atlas,  axis- 
and  occipital  bones,  102 ;  value  of 
small  pillow  in  cases  of,  101  ;  of 
first  and  second  cervical  vertebrae^ 
death  caused  by  ignorance  of  nurse, 
108;  ylceration  of  articular  cartil* 
age  and  laceration  of  transverse  Itg.^ 
amcnt,  resulting  from  syphilis  109; 
portion  of  atlas  expelled  from  post- 
pharyngeal abscess,  jig;  ancbyloisui> 
of  occipital  bone,  atlas  and  iiLxis« 
1 1 1 ;  of  first  and  second  cervical 
vertebrjE,  anchylosis,  1 1 1 ;  of  fifth ^ 
sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae^ 
paralysis,  death  of  patient  fourteen 
years  afterwards  from  an  accident, 
113  ;  associated  with  pain  in  knee- 
joint,  218. 
Spinal  marrow,  concussion  of,  55, 
56;  paraplegia  produced  by  ran- 
ning,  after  receiving  injury,  57;, 
excitement  of,  produces  cjchaustion 
and  destruction  of  its  excito.motor 
functions,  58 ;  fracture  of  the  sptne^ 
area  of  hypersesthesia  after,  72. 
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Spleen,  elastic  capiule  of,  S4. 

Splint  for  hip-joint  disease,  541, 385, 

STKaNOCLAVicuLAR  JOINT,  anatomy 
of*  473  •  anchylosis  of,  474 ;  disease 
of,  cured  by  rest,  474,  475 ;  disease 
of,  death  from  pyaemia,  47S. 

Sternum,  disease  of,  cured  by  rest, 

,  479. 

Stitch,  explanation  ofp  255, 
Stone  in  bladder,  irritation  pro- 
duced by,  causing  extreme  emacia- 
tion in  a  child,  7 ;  does  not  always 
produce  irritation,  63 ;  symptoms 
of,  produced  by  nice  ration  of  blad- 
der or  prostate,  63. 
Subclavian  artery,  distribution  of, 
287. 

SUB-FACLA.L  ABSCESS,   121,   I25, 

SUB*MAMMARY  ABSCESS,  treatment  of, 

122, 

Sub-occipital  abscess,  156,  139. 

SuB-occiPiTAL  fAiN,  with  disease  of 
the  vertebral  artery,  92  ;  associated 
with  heart  disease  and  difficulty  of 
articulation,  93. 

Sudden  death  in  spinal  disease, 
cases  of,  106,  loS*  ' 

Sympathetic  nerve,  branches  to 
sacral  plexus,  225. 

«*  Sympathetic  **  pains,  70,  80,  207. 

Sympathy  between  structures  both  in 
growth  and  in  disease,  met  with  in 
children^  instances  of,  323  ;  rarer 
in  adults  as  regards  disease,  324. 

Spyhilis  in  joints,  rare,  305, 

Tarsal  JOINTS,  disease  of,  313. 

Tenotomy  of  ham-strings,  455- 

Testicle,  clastic  capsule  of,  15. 

Thalamus  nervi  oftici,  effect  of 
ccrcbro-spinal  fluid  on,  18,  29, 

Therapeutics,  natural, definition  of,3 

Throat,  spasm  of,  treated  by  physi- 
ological rest,  266,  267* 

Thumb,   distribution   of    nerves   to, 

193- 
Tibia,  necrosis  of,  395,  traumatic  dis- 
location of,  treated  by  rest  and  ap- 
plication  of   ice,    445;    injury    to 
lower  epiphysis  of,  death  of  patient^ 
4S8. 
Toes,  distribution  of  nerves  to,  192, 
Tongue,  injuries  of,  rapid  repair  of, 
79;    ulcer  of,    cured   by   rest,  79; 
furred,  depending  on  disease  within 
the  cranium,   204 ;  furred   on   one 


side,  produced  by  decayed  tooth, 
205,  206;  furred  on  one  side  de- 
pending on  fracture  at  the  base  of 
the  skull,  206. 

Tooth,  decayed,  producing  earache, 
76,  78  ;  producing  irritation  of  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  76,  78  ;  rugged,  pro- 
ducing ulcer  on  tongue,  78 ;  pro- 
ducing enlarged  gland  below  the 
jaw,  77;  producing  furred  tongue 
on  one  side,  205,  206 ;  producing 
grey  hair  on  temple,  207  ;  produc- 
ing excoriation  of  auditory  canal 
and  enlarged  lymphatic  gland,  208* 

Tracheotomy  a  means  of  giving 
rest  to  the  tarynic  in  chronic  laryn- 
gitis, 62 ;  more  successful  in  cases 
of  traumatic  injury  ihan  in  diseases 
produced  by  zymotic  cause,  62 ; 
after  syphilitic  ulceration,  62. 

Trephining  gives  rest  to  an  injured 
brain,  261. 

Truss  sometimes  useful  for  making 
pressure,  [58  ;  in  varicocele,  158. 

TURGESCENCE  of  the  brain,  means  for 
diminishing,  after  exercise  of  that 
organ,   t8* 

Ulcers,  heating  of,  under  a  tcab»  67  ; 
irritable,  means  of  distinguishing, 
69;  method  of  treating,  144;  irri- 
table, of  Bngcr,  145;  irritable,  of 
leg,  147  ;  irritable,  after  amputation, 
162  ;  irritable,  of  tegs,  treatment 
of,  213;  of  legs,  why  so  frequently 
near  the  ankle,  214  ;  of  rectum, 280 ; 
of  rectum^  associated  with  enlarged 
glands,  290 ;  anal,  painful,  293 ; 
anal,  treatment  of,  by  physiological 
rest,  293 ;  anal,  producing  retention 
of  urine  and  symptoms  of  preg- 
nancy, cured  by  dividing  the 
spinchter,  296 ;  anal,  producing 
pain  along  the  sciatic  nerve,  cured 
by  division  of  sphincter^  29S. 

Ulnar  nervb,  effect  of  pressure  on, 
197* 

Unhealthy  structureb,  rapid  de- 
terioration of,  395, 

Urethra,  spasmodic  stricture  of,  due 
to  nerve  supply  to  its  muscles  and 
mucous  membrane,  270, 

Urinb,  retention  of,  produced  by  anal 
ulcer,  296. 

Uterine  neeybs,  distribution  of, 
a^S*  437- 
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YAGiMAt  contraction  of,  caase  of,  and 
treatment,  278. 

Vagdobicus,  cause  of,  and  treatment, 
277. 

Van  dbr  Kolk  on  distribution  of 
sensory  and  motor  nenres,  175. 

Varicocblb,  rest  in,  158. 

Vascctlas  turgbscbncb  produced 
by  exercise  of  an  organ,  11 . 

Vbins  of  lower  extremity,  213 ;  just 
above  ankle,  214. 

Vbkasbction,  bent  arm  alter,  cause 
of,  187. 

Vbntriclbs  op  thb  brain,  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  in,  17 ;  use  of,  17,  18, 
28  ;  communication  between ,  30 ; 
case  of  their  communication  formed 
by  a  clot  of  blood,  ^Si  cause 
of  death   when  blood  is   poured 


out  in,  34;  dilatation  of,  by  inter«^ 
nal  hydrocephalus,  treated  by  tap* 
ping,  38, 40. 
Vbrtbbral  canal,  bed-sore  pene* 
trating  into,  364. 

Ward,  Mr.,  on  the  osteology  of  the 
foot,  314. . 

WiLKS,  Dr.,  and  Dr.Wbst,  on  punc. 
ture  of  the  ventricles  in  hydroceph* 
alus,  41. 

Work,  oybr-,  effects  of,  on  men  of 
business,  8 ;  viscera  require  altera- 
tions of,  with  rest,  to  keep  them  in 
health,  10 ;  over-,  effects  of,  on  the 
heart,  liver  and  kidney,  11! 

Wrist,  distribution  of  nerves  to,  195 ; 
joint,  disease  off  cured  by  rest,  ^^ 
463. 
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